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Art.  L  a  Htstory  of  England,  from  the  fir^  Invasion  of  the 
Romans.  By  John  Lingabd,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  9f  04 
London,  18^. 

T\r  Lingakd  is  already  known  to  the  worid  by  several  valuable 
-*-'  publications.  His  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
display  much  research  and  erudition.  His  Reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  (Dr  Huntingford)  is  an  able,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  present  work 
will  not  detract  irom  the  reputation  he  has  acquired :  and  in- 
deed the  success  it  has  already  obtained,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  its 
merits,  and  of  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public.  It 
has  deservedly  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  our 
English  historians. 

•  To  appreciate  justly  a  work  like  this,  would  require  a  more 
minute  and  careful  examination  of  its  contents  than  we  have  now 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them.  Dr  Lingard's  book  is  the  fruit 
of  great  industnr,  learning  and  acuteness,  directed  by  no  ordi- 
nary talents.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  mannen 
His  periods  are  poised,  and  musical  in  their  cadence,  with  a  va* 
riety  in  their  structure  that  pleases  without  palling  on  the  ear. 
His  style  is  nervous  and  concise,  and  never  enfeebled  by  use- 
less epithets,  or  encumbered  with  redundant,  unmeaning  phrases. 
If  it  be  deficient  in  that  happy  negligence  and  apparent  ease  of 
egression, — If  it  want  *  those  careless,  inimitable  beauties,'  which 
in  Hume  excited  the  despair  and  admiration  of  Gibbon^-^-there 
is  no  other  modem  history  with  which  it  rtay  not  challenge  a 
comparison.  The  narrative  of  Dr  Lingard  has  the  perspicuity 
of  Robertson,  with  more  freedom  and  fancy.  His  diction  has 
the  ornament  of  Gibbon  without  his  affectation  and  obscurity. 
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ft  would  be  tmjmt,  howefv^,  to  Dr  Ling(ird«  to  confine  our 
praise  of  his  work  to  its  style  and  diction.  He  possesses  what 
be  claims,  the  rare  merit  of  having  collected  his  materials  from 
original  historians  and  records*  He  has  not  copied  at  second- 
band  from  other  compilers ;  nor,  like  many  of  his  brethren^  re- 
iailed  to  us  the  vapid  dregs  of  repeated  transfusions  from  the 

Srimary  sources  of  information.  To  borrow  his  own  metaphor, 
e  has  not  drawn  from  the  troifbled'stfeam,  but  drank  from  the 
fountainhead.  His  narrative  has  accordingly  a  freshness  of 
character,  a  stamp  of  originality,  not  to  be  found  in  any  genera! 
history  of  England  in  common  use* 

His  diligent  perusal  and  study  of  our  ancient  historians,  his 
mtical  examination  of  their  works,  his  careful  and  judicious 
comparison  of  their  statements  where  they  differ,  have  enabled 
Dr  juingard  to  explain  many  transactions  that  were  before  ob- 
ffcure,  to  show  tbe  connexion  between  events  that  appeared  be^ 
fore^  disjointed,  and  .to  make  many  silent  corrections  in  our 
history,  which  are  not  the  less  valuable,  because  they  are  not 
ostentatiously  obtruded  on  our  notice,  and  may  therefore  pass 
unobserved  bv  the  more  cardess-  of  his  readers.  To  one  de^ 
sirous  of  makmg  a  study,  and  not  a  mere  amusement  of  the 
Jiistory  pf  his  country,  we  know  no  general  history  of  England, 
that  we  should  sooner  recommend  than  the  work  before  us.  In 
the  multitude  of  authorities  ^o  which  jt  appeals,  and  in  th^  ex- 
actness of  its  references,  it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Robertson  or  of  Gibbon.  It  is  needless  to  refnark, 
that  without  these  aids  to  the  reader,  without  these  salutary  re* 
straints  on  the  author,  a  work  professing  to  be  historical,  thoi^b 
it  may  divert  the  idle  and  gratify  the  prejudiced,  is  not  more 
deserving  of  credit  than  the  romance  of  Waverley  or  Ivanhoe. 

To  the  merits  of  diligence,  learning,  and  critical  acuteness^ 
Dr  Lingnrd  adds  a  talent  for  narration  which  we  rarely  find  in 
authors  distinguished  for  antiquarian  research.  His  selection, 
of  materials  from  the  voluminous  works  he  has  consulted,  has 
been  made  with  judgment  and  arranged  with  skill.  His  narra* 
live  is  clear,  full)  aim  uneipbarrassed.  If  there  be  any  &ult  in 
the  composition  of  his  work,  it  is  that  the  story  flows  in  too 
equable  a  stream.  There  are  no  pauses  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, or  provoke  the  reflections  of  his  readers.  We  are  carried 
on  smoothly  and  insensibly,  without  stopping  to  consider  what 
is  interesting  or  curious  in  our  way,  and  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey  with  a  faint  and  vague  recollection  of  the  objects  w« 
have  passed.  Revoliftions  the  most  important  glide  before  us» 
without  any  anticipation  of  their  approach,  notice  of  their  ar- 
Hval,  or  retrospective  view  of  their  effects* 
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But  it  nmst  not  be  inferrcxl  from  ibese  mnrlny  flmt  Dr  Iiin*^ 
gard  has  confined  himielf  to  a  were  redtal  of  events^  without 
eomtnent  or  obterrstion^  or  that  he  is  an  indifferent  spectaUNr 
of  the  progress  of  society  and  manners.  Availing  himsdf  of  the 
information  accumulated  in  the  two  last  centuries,'  ^nd  profiting 
by  the  labours  and  researches  of  his  predeeetftors,  he  has  on  the 
contrary  interwoven  in  hb  narrative  many  valuUe  episodes,  on 
the  character,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  forefather^*  and 
on  th€  important  alterations  successively  effected  in  tbehr  laws 
and  constitution,  in  their  judicatories^  ecclesiastteal  and  civile 
and  in  their  administration  military  ami  financial*  On  dl  these 
subjects  we  find  much  minute  ilnd  curious  infix'mation  in  his 
history;  but  we  shall  look  in  it  in  vain  for  those  g^ej^al  and  com*' 
prehensive  views,  that  sagacity  and  judgment,  those  maiterty 
lessons  of  pcditical  wisdom^  that  profound  knowledge  of  human, 
nature,  that  cafan  philosophy,  and  dispassionate  balancing  of 
opinions,  which  delight  and  instruct  us  in  the  pages  of  Hume. 

It  was  a  praeticcf  of  that  great  historian,  on  gi^ave  and  ia»> 
portant  questions,  where  the  justice  or  e^pediericy  of  the  course 
to  be  taken  was  doubtful  or  disputed,  to  bring  forward  tbe  ai^  • 

gumen^s  that  might  be  used  on  both  sidest  aira  to  give  a  more 
istoric  form  to  these  discussions^  it  was  not  uncommon  finr 
bim  to  state  thenl  aa  having  been  aetually  proposed  and  urged 
at  the  time,  by  the  contendmg  parties.  Dr  Idngai^d  ftppears^  to' 
disapprove  of  this  practice,  and  calls  it  fiction.  We  are  sure, 
that  no  fraud  was  intended  by  it  on  the  p&rt  of  Mr  Hume,  and 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  had  readers  ample  enough  to  believe/ 
that  the  controversial  discussions  inserted  iA  his  nistory  todfi  - 
place  in  the  form  and  manner  there  rdiated.  Like  the  speeches 
in*  Livy,  we  have  always  regarded  them  as  political  disquisi^ 
ttons,  applicable  to  all  times  and  j^cesi  and  believing  it  to 
be  tbe  object  of  history  to  store  tfa^  mind  with  knowledge,  and 
not  merely  to  load  the  memory  with  events,  we  have  studied 
them,  we  confess^  with  attention,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  with 
profit.  Mr  Hume,  to  be  sure^  did  opt  extract  them  from  the 
monkish  chronicles,  where  Dr  jLingard  has  probably  sought  ^ 
for  them  in  vain,  but  drew  them  from  the  recesses  ot  his  own 
mind :  And,  so  just  and  true  are  bis  reflections,  and  yet  so  na- 
tural and  obvious  do  they  appear  When  presented  ^to  us  in  hit' 
admirable  sketches,  that  though  no  authority  may  be  found  for 
them  in  contemporary  annals,  we  cannot  help  believing^  that 
they  ^mtiSMi  the  sentiments  and  views,  not  only  of  the:  states^ 
men  and  parties  to  whom  he  ascribes  them,  but  of  ppUticians' 
and  nations,  at  all  timeii  and^n  all  occasions  when  similarij^es^^ 
,    :    -     A  « 
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tioiubare  arisen,  amce  men  w«re  first  united  in  aoeiety,  and 
gDflrefned.bjT  tbeir  rdftSon<  and  ceflecdon.: 

^  la  paretic  and>  ditainauc  narmdoB,  J)r  Lingard  must  not  be 
eotnmred.to  Mr  Hume;  and  ia  moral  feding  he  is  not  less  in- 
finrior*  To  be  oppressed  with  calamity,  was  at  all  limes  suffi-r 
cieat  ta  excite  thesympatby  of  Mr  Hume,  To  rouse  his  in*^ 
dignadon,  it  was  enou^  to  place  before  bis  eyes  a  scene  of 
orueltgr,.  hypocrisy,  or  injustice.  Dr  Lingard  Ims  little  talent 
fer  pathetic  descriptiotn.  His  humanity  is  apt  to  slumber  where 
qone  but  laymen  su&r;  and  his  indignation  against  oppression 
ia^eMom  warm,  unlesa  when  churchmen  are  wronged. 

f  Both  historiiMM  hare  their  defects.  Mr  Hume  has  been  ac-' 
cosed  of  a  childiah  partiality  for  Kings.  Dr  Lingard  worships' 
a  mtupe  jealous  idol«-i-the  Church. 

Iteadoxteal  a&  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  has  alwiays  appeared 
to  us  that  Mr  Hume  was  in  reality  an  admirer  of  popular  govern- 
ment  in- preference  to  monarchy.    But,  though  in  his  speculative^ 
tenets^  a  republican,  it  cannot  be  denied  thattiie  general  tenor  of 
fass  History  of  England  is  unfinrourable  to  the  popular  party  in 
cw  GonstkittiiM).     From  temper,  diqsoeition  and  character,  he 
waa  averse  to  violence  and  turbulence ;  and  therefore,  in  civil 
cemtestS)  he  was  always  inclined  to  side  with  the  party  (hat 
seemed  to  him  to  be  acting  on  the  defensive*     But  snch,  to  ap^. 
pearance,  is  in  general  the  relative  situation  of  a  government 
when  contending  with  its  subjects.   The  encroaehm^its  of  power  * 
are  commonly  slow  and  imperceptilde ;  its  invasions  t)f  popular 
rights  ave  made  without  tumult  or  confusion,  disguised  by  pr«^  • 
tencee  6f  public  good,  and  often  effective  for  the  time  in  repressing 
disorder  and  maintaining  tranquillity.  The  efforts  of  the  people, 
on  the. other  hand,  are  sadden  and  violent,  provoked  by  resent- 
ntetitand  oppression,  and  leading  directly  to  civil  war.  Mr  Hume 
had,  besides,  adopted  from  Brady  strained  and  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and,  seduced - 
by  the  specious  theory  of  (Jiat  learned  and  acute,  but  disinge- 
nuous inquirer,  he  was  led„  on  many  occasions,  to  mistake  the 
eflbrta  of  the  people  to  recover  their  rights,  for  invasions  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown.     He  did  not  perceive  that 
the  contested  prerogatives  were  usurpiations;  and  forgot  that, 
though  sometimes  acquiesced  in  from  convenience,  and  at  other 
times*  submitted  to  from  necessity,  they  bad  been  always  disput- 
ed, and  had  been  frequently  resisted  with  success. 

But)  though  too  mudi  disposed,  in  his  History  of  England, 
to  Uke  part  with  the  Crown  ag«Mnst  the  people,  no  historian 
had  ai  stronger -sense  tha»  Mr  Hume  of  die  benefits  of  civil  li- 
berty ;  no  one  has  pleaded  witb^more  success,  or  defended  with 
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more  steadiness,  the  cause  of  humatiii 
great  occasions,  no  one  has  expresses 
strpggles  for  liberty  and  limited  gove 
to  read  the  beantiful  and  animating  pa 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Parliament,  j 
force  and  truth,  the  great  men  there  ai 
\ive  the  ancient  spirit  of  their  country, 
his  admiration  of  their  genius,  and  I 
signs.  It  is  true,  that  dislike  of  the  i 
inspired  and  clouded  their  virtues,  an 
victims,  justly,  though  irregularly  sadri 
made  him  afterwards  judge  harshly,  if: 
racters,  and  withdraw  from  their  exerl 
vishes  on  their  opponents.  But,  even 
the  cause  of  liberty,  we  never  find  h 
principles*  He  never  deigns  to  varnis 
eloquence,  the  speculative  dogmas  of 
treats  with  scorn  and  indignation  the  p 
injustice,  whether  urged  by  laymen  or 
demagogues. 

We  are  far  from  intending,  by  these  remarks  on  Mr  Hume's 
general  character  as  an  historian,  to  vindicate  or  palUate  his 
history  of  the  Stuatts.  We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  de- 
ficiencies in  what  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  an  historian,  fide- 
lity and  regard  to  truth.  Various  reasons  may  be  given,  though 
no  satisfactory  excuse  can  be  offered,  for  his  partiality  to  an  un- 
happy race,  whose  faults  and  errors  were  redeemed  by  fewer 
great  or  good  qualities  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  family 
that  has  ever  worn  the  Crown  of  England.  He  had  received 
from  education  a  strong  tincture  of  Jacobitism,  which  was  then 
fashionable  in  Scotland  among  all  who  felt,  o^  affected,  a  re- 
gard for  the  honour  and  ancient  independence  of  their  coun- 
try; and,  though  his  manly  understanding  rejected  with  disdain 
the  principles  of  the  Jacobites,  his  early  bias  in  their  favour  led 
him,  in  his  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  to  extenuate 
their  guilt.  He  had  encountered  opposition  too,  and  narrowly 
escaped  prosecution  from  the  sour  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  the 
Calvinistic  Clergy,  that  indisposed  him  to  a  party  of  which 
they  had  been  the  champions  and  supporters.  When  he  began 
to  write,  there  was  an  appearance  of  gallantry  in  maintaining  -a 
cause,  which  had  been  abandoned  lor  half  a  century  by  the 
worshippers  of  Fortune ;  for  the  same  turn  of  character  that 
makes  men  Tories  at  present,  made  them  at  that  time  Whigs. 

But,  setting  aside  his  errors  from  prejudice  and  education, 
his  great  defect  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and  popular  government 
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^^Bins  to  have  bieen  a  morbid  horror  of  whatever  tended  to  dis- 
JVrb  for  a  tinje  the  peace  and  prd.er  of  sociiety.  Disgvi^t^fi  with 
jhe  cruelty  anjl  terocity  of  civil  cpnte^ts^  provoked  by  the  bjrpo- 
crisy  of  sopae,  indignant  at  the  Qpbition  of  others,  alarmed  a^ 
the  fury  and  madness  of  alU  his  reflections  tend  to  damp  our 
ardoi^r  fpr  exertion,  and,  without  incplcating  the  principles,  lead 
j^o  the  practice  of  passive  obedience.  The  pupils  formed  in  his 
school  are  apt^  in  their  dread  of  temporary  confusion,  to  overr 

is  of  slavery;  and,  in 
generation,  to  sacrifice 
friends  to  despotic  rule, 
>f  liberty;  but  they  are 
tl^  Jepaper  an4  modera- 
earn  pf  maintain  it  by 

I  has  no  generous  sym- 
)pears  tq  take  little  in*^ 
rm  the  brightest  part  of 
[boldness,  the  establish* 
;ious  of  the  importance 
]  his  people,  and  comil 
gle  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
short,  it  is  only  when 
urch  are  affected,  that 
irchmen  appear  to  suf> 
ibute  to  the  civil  liber- 
al interests  of  mankind. 
:^s  for  Winchelsea  and 
dica^ipn  pf  Dunstan  and 

»  i3  a  decided  partisan 
3uld  be  devoted  to  he?* 
he  faith  he  holds,  an^ 
t  he  js  not  only  ^  be- 
r  the  discipline  of  hip 
her  paints  and  cojifes^ 
iboured  or  isuffered  ip 
resisted  her  usurpation^, 
of  th^  Reformation,  his 
iritual  manufact\ire.  In 
ar  to  the  secular  clergy, 
ssipn  as  the  perfection  of 
he  has  objected  to  il^e 
ther  usurpations  of  llie 
church.     In  no  instance 
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tbat  we  recoUect  baa  he  renounced  any  one  of  her  immunities, 
oc  alJHndoned  any  one  of  her  pretensions.  In  his  account  of  v 
the  celebrated'  controversy  with  Becket,  he  has  amused  his 
readers  with  an  historical  disquisition  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
exemption  claimed  by  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  extent  to  which  that  privilege  gave 
impuni^  to  crimes,  dropped  some  hihts  of  the  superiority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  over  the  lay^  trtbuni^  but  never  unequivocally  ex- 
|fressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  claim  itself. ' 

Dr  Lingard  pronounces  his  anathema  against  the  philpeophy 
of  history,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  phitosbphy  ofro- 
mance.     He  compares  the  philosophic  historian  to  the  novelist, 

*  whose  privilege/  he  tells  us,  it  is  *  to  be  always  acquainted  with 
'  the  secret  motives  of  those  whose  conduct  and  character  be  deli^ 

*  neates. '  (Preface).  More  is  not  Wanted  to  show,  that  hie  entire- 
ly misconceives  the  nature  and  purpose  of  what  has  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  history.  The  philosophic  historian  troubles 
himself  little  with  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  with  the  mo- 
tives that  influence  their  actions.  His  object  is  to  trace  the  ge- 
neral causes  in  the  state  and  condition  of  society  that  determine 
events,  independent,  and  often  in  spite  of  the  individuals  who 
appear  to  conduct  them.  He  neglects  the  fly,  to  study  the  wheel 
on  which  it  revolves.  The  fault  to  which  he  is  most  prone,  is 
indifiercince  about  individuals.  He  neither  interests  himself  nor 
his  readers  in  their  fate  or  fortunes.  Instead  of  a  dramatic 
slory,  his  work  becomes  a  dry  dissertation.  Content  with  en- 
larging our  views,  and  enlightening  our  understanding,  he  a- 
i^ires  not  to  warm  our  passions,  or  excite  our  feelings.  ThlB 
mistake  of  Dr  Lingard^  if  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  cant 
of  the  day,  must  have  arisen  from  his  aversion  to  Hun^e,  Who 
is  justly  placed,  by  common  consent  at  the  head  of  our  pfailoso** 
phic  historians.  But  Dr  Lingard  should  understand,  that  Mr 
Hume  is  not  more  distinguished  for  his  philosophy,  than  for  his 
sagacity  and  judgment,  bis.  feeling  and  pathos.  In  diligence 
and  critical  research  he'  must  yi^d  the  palm  to  Dr  Lingard ; 
but  in  no  other  point  of  view  are  they  to  be  put  for  op^  moipent 
in  comparison* 

Dr  Lingard  next  proceeds  gravely  to  tell  us,  ^  that  the  writer 
^  of  history  can  know  no  more  thap  his  authorities  have  dis^ 

*  closed,  or  the  facts  themselves  necessarily  svggest^.'  If,  by  w^-, 
ixssarHy  in  this  passage,  Dr  Lingard  ineans  that  which  follows 
by  inevitable  (consequence,  he  has  himself  departed  from  his  own 
rule.  He  has  pronounced  John  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Arthur, 
though  tbere  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  though 
^t^iir  n^^  b»v^  dies!  a  natural  de^th,  or  pemhecj  by  yiol@ng^ 
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without  the  intervention  of  his  nnde.  But  if  he  means,  l^  fte* 
cessarihf^  that  which  follows  naturally  and  pr<d)ably  from  the 
facts  hmideddown  to  us,  what  historian  has  ever  laid  claim  to 
ra<»e  ?  What  historian  has  been  content  with  less  i  Not  car* 
tatnly.  Dr  Lingard.  Notwithstanding  his  petslant  rebuke  of 
those  he  terms,  philosophic  historians,  we  find  him  colourin]^ 
fai^,  assigning  motives,  and  dealing  in  characters,  epithets  aim 
innnendoes,  with  as  much  freedom  as  any  <Nie  of  them.  He  is  con** 
tinually  at  variance  with  pfailost^hio  historians  and  FrotestfiDt: 
divines ;  but  it  does^  not  follow,  on  diat  account, .  that  he  n^vler 
^  indulges  his  imagination,  ^  nor  gires  way  to  <  prgudice* '  We 
think  be  sometimes  <  imposes  on  his  readers;'  and  we  trust, 
that  when  he  does  so,  he  also  imposes  on  <  himself. '  We  fear 
that  phiiosc^ic  historians  are  »ot  the  only  persons  who  <  have 
perverted  the  truth  of  history. '  We  have  found  omissions,  we* 
Kad  almost  said  suppressions,  in  Dr  Lingard's  works,  that  de- 
stroy, or  at  least  weaken,  <  our  reliance  on  the  fideli^  of  his 
statements. '  We  have  olwerved  with  sorrow,  that  in  his  eager- 
pess  to  estadbitsh  a  ^  fevourite  theory,  be  overlooks  every  trouble-; 
^  some  or  lUl verse  authority,  distorts  facts  in  order  to  form  a 
^  foundation  for  bis  sjrstem,  and  borrows  from  his  own  fancy 
^  whatever  is  wanting  for  its  support  and  embellishment. ' 

In  justification  of  these  stri(^ures,  we  shidl  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, taken  chiefly  from  the  early  part  of  our  history,  where 
Jit  Lingard's  zeal  for  the  church  has,  in  our  opinion,  betrayed' 
him  into  errors.  We  shall  ^uote  indifierently  from  his  present 
book,  and  from  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
Both  works  are  executed  in  the  same  spirit,  imd  do  equal  credit 
to  his  industry  and  talents.  We  are  awure  that,  to  some  of  our 
readers,  the  discussions  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  ntiay 
appear  of  too  little  moment  to  occupy  their  time.  But  we  beg 
of  them  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  a  Saxon 
King,  or  the  truth  of  a  Saxon  story,  that  we  are  going  to  try,^ 
but  the  degree  of  confidence  that  may  be  safely  placed  in  Dr 
IJngard^s  History  of  England. 

We  shall  leave  untouched  as  sacred  ground  the  points  in  die-' 
pute  between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  If  Dr  Lingard  has  done^ 
injustice  to  Lollard,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist,  it  is  the  business  of" 
our  divines  to  correct  his  error  and  expose  his  misrepresenta- 
tions* The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  a  review. 
We  can  assure  our  clergy,  that  the  combat  to  which  he  provokes 
them,  ^1  require  their  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  fabric 
ke  has  raised  against  the  Reformation  is  reared  by  no  vulgar 
hand.  We  hope  and  trust,  that,  like  the  image  which  appalled 
)<feb)iobadne2zar  in  bis  sle^  if  rests  011  a  basis,  wher%  if  part^ 
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be  of  iroRy  part  also  \%  of  clay ;  and,  if  any  stimnlui,  besides  the 
duty  of  vindicating  the  founders  of  their  chureh,  were  wanting^ 
we  might  venture  to  assure  them,  that  in  an  age  where  reiigions 
controversy  is  so  liberally  rewarded  as  the  present,  the  stone 
which  smites  this  colossus  uid  breaks  it  to  pieces,  cannot  iail  to 
become  a  great  mountain,  and  overshadow  dl  its  fellows. 

We  shall  take  our  first  example  from  the  history  of  Edwy 
floid  Elgiva.  To  many  the  guik  or  innocence  ef  tb«ie  person^ 
ages  may  appear  a  ouestion  as  aaimportant  as  it  is  obseure.  But 
we  are  invited  to  it  by  Dr  lingard,  who  has  honoured  ns  with 
a  note  in  reply  lo  our  former  observations  on  this  story.  We 
request  the  indulgence  of  our  reaiders,  and  promise  them  tO' 
compress  our  remarks  In  as  -short  a  space  as  possible. 

Edwy  was  unfortunate  from  his  <}uarret  widi  Dunstan,  and 
the  ecmtequent  enmity  of  a  po^rfnl  (rarty  in  the  chureh.  Some 
historians  have  spoken  fiivourably  of  his  character.   The  greater 

Eart  describe  him  as  a  vicious  prince,  who  merited  his  iate  fay 
is  misconduct.  But  his  enemies,  while  they  agree  in  repre** 
senting  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  impurity,  contsradiet 
one  another  flatly  when  th^  descend  to  the  particulars  of  his 
life.  All  agree,  that  his  connexion  with  a  lady,  whom  some  calt 
Ethelgiva,  others  Alfgiva,  Elfgiva,  Algiva  or  Elgiva,  had  a* 
principal  share  in  the  calamities  of  his  reign.  But  of  the  na« 
ture  of  that  connexion,  different  and  inconsistent  accounts  ap*' 
pear  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  prevailed.  Some  describe 
ner  as  his  wife  by  an  uncanonical  marriage;  others  consider  her 
his  mistress ;  and  some  pretend  she  was  the  wife  of  another 
man.  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century, 
inserts  two  of  these  stories  in  his  chronicle,  without  intimating 
which  was  most  worthy  of  credit;  and  from  his  silence  it  may^ 
be  inferred,  that  in  his  opinion  the  truth  even  at  that  time  was 
no  longer  attamaWe.  Modem  historians  have  had  greater  con- 
fidence in  their  own  penetration.  Protestant  writers  have  very* 
generally  taken  part  with  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  Catholics  have 
universally  declared  for  Dunstan.  Hume,  indifferent  to  the 
religions  passions  of  both,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  espouse 
rtie  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  Dr  Lingard  has  of  course  sided 
with  his  own  church.  We  flatter  ourselves  we  can  be  impartial 
between  the  contending  sects,  but  have  not  the  presumption  to 
expect  that  we  can  reconcile  contradictory  statements,  which, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  were  left;  in  hopeless  uncertainty  by 
historians. 

•  According  to  the  story  told  by  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy,  a  Saxon 
prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  16th  or  I8ih  year  of  his 
age^  bad  been  seduced  before  his  coronation  into  an  illicit  con- 
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nexion  wkh  a  ladjr  of  rank,  but  of  profligate  charaeler,  caUed 
£tbelgi¥a.  The  inducemirat  of  Etbelgiva  to  this  amour,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  hqpe  of  securiug  the  King  in  marriage,  for 
herself  or  for  her  da«glHer;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that> 
sch^Hie^  we  are  assured,  that  she  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice 
the  honour  of  bfdh  tohisembraoet.  In  the  midst  of  this  intrigue 
£di¥y  was  crowned,  being  still  unmarried.  On  the  evening  of 
bis  coronation,  while  sittbg  at  a  baiK)aet  with  his  prelates  andt 
Bob)es»  unsated  by  possesaioB,  and  irritated  by  the  vioknco- 
and  impetuosity  of  his  passipns»  he  started  up  from  table,  and,- 
leaving  the  room  abruptly,  retired  into  a  private  chamber  to* 
ei^oy  the  company  of  his  mistresses.  After  some  little  delay,- 
Dunstan  followed  him,  burst  into  his  i^Mirtment,  and  fopnd  him, 
betwew  tbe  ladies  in  a  situation  top  indecent  to  be  described. 
Indignant  at  this  spectacle,  Dunstan  reviled  the  women  for  their 
knpudenoe,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  reluctant  monarch,  dragged 
him  back  to  the  c<Mivivial  party  he  had  quitted.  Ethelgiva  re- 
senting this  interference,  became  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
J>unstan,  and,  instigating  the  King  to  his  ruin,  finally  drove 
bim  into  exile.  Shortly  after,  according  to  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy 
married;  and  on  his  marriage,  Ethdgiva  was. removed  from 
^urt,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  her  legal  guardians.  There^ 
however,  she  was  not  suffered  long  to  remain.  Instigated  by 
bis  own  passions,  or  moved  by  her  solicitations,  the  King  car- 
ried her  ofi"  by. force  from  her  place  of  retreat,  and,  establishing 
her  in  one  of  his  royal  vills,  lived  with  her  in  open  concubinage. 
Scandalized  at  this  outrage  on  decorum.  Archbishop  Oda,  pro- 
fiting by  the  absence  of  her  royal  lover,  broke  into  the  place  of 
her  residence  with  a  band  of  armed  followers,  and,  seizing  on 
her  person,  branded  her  in  the  face,  apd  banished  her  to  Ire- 
land. The  guilty  but  unfortunate  woman,  after  the  recovery  of 
her  beauty,  attempting  to  return  to  her  paramour,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  by  w)iom  she  was  hamstrung,  and  left  to 
perish  in  lingering  torture. 

'  The  first  observajtion  w^  have  to  make  on  this  historical  de« 
tail,  is  to  express -our.a^  mi  rat  ion  at  the  dexterity  of  Dr  Lingard^ 
in-xontriving  to.  keep  out  of  dght  every  fact  and  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  the  stc^y  he  has  adopted,  'iio  one,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  history,  would  suspect  that  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent editions  of  this  story,  and  that  the  one  he  has  preferred  is 
npt  supported  by  earlier  or  better  evidence  than  those  he  has 
suppressed.  No  one  will  dispute  his  right,  to  take  that  version 
of  the  story  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  credible.  But  can- 
dour and  fuir-dealing  required  of  him,  not  to  omit  the  objections 
pa  it)  i)qt  |o  conceal  |he  dif^c^iUjes  witl^  wbic)i  it  wf(s  ftt^e^d^^ 
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ami  iiot  to  ^«uppress  the  facU  at  variance  with  it,  or  calcolated 
tp  throw  discredit  on  its  truth. 

l^uty  though  Dr  Lingard  has  shown  ^eat  skill  in  his  selec**^ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  hist 
story,  he  has  fallen  into  one  contradiction  that  must  strike  the 
most  inadvertent  of  his  readers.  After  taking  the  ^catest  {>ain9 
to  prove,  that  Edwy  was  unmarried  at  the  time  ot  his  corona^ 
tion,  and  that  he  remained  unmarried  till  the  banishment  of 
Dunstan,  *  he  quotes,  with  apparent  acquiescence,  the  account  of 
iSenatus,  who  '  gives  us  to  understand,  that  when  Dunstan  in^ 
«  curred  the  hatred  of  Edwy  and  his  mistress,  the  king  was  al- 
*  re^dy  married  to  another  woman.'  f  But  when,  and  on  what 
occasion  was  it,  that  Dunstan  incurred  the  hatred  of  Edwy  and 
his  mistress?  Was  it  not  *for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  co- 
ronation?'j*  If  Exlwy  was  married  when  Dunstan  incurred  his 
hatred,  ^nd  if  it  was  the  conduct  of  Dunstan  on  the  day  of  the 
ct)ronation  th^t  inflamed  the  king  and  his  mistress  against  him, 
Edwy  mui^t  have  been  married  at  the  time  of  bis  coronation^ 
What  bepoiile^  then  of  tlie  arguments  to  prove,  that  he  was  db^ 
miurried  at  that  period,  or  of  the  story,  that  Etheigiva  was  induced 
to  sacrifice  her  own  honour,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  to  his 
desires,  in  the  hppe  of  entangling  him  in  marriage  with  one  or 
other  of  them  ? 

In  admitting  the  marriage  of  Edwy,  Dr  Lingard  is  careful 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  nis  wife,  or  to  inform  his  readers  of 
|ier  relationship  to  his  supposed  mistress  Etheigiva.  Why  this 
caution  end  reserve  ?  Was  he  afraid  of  placing  in  too  clear  a 
light  the  nature  of  the  charge  he  had  to  maintain  i^ainst  the 
unfortunate  IPrince  ?  Was  he  apprehensive,  that  it  might  shock 
the  credulity  of  the  public  to  be  told,  that  Edwy,  after  bis  mar- 
riage, lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with,  his  mother-in-law; 
and  that  this  secret,  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  bis  conteinpo- 
raries,  and  not  even  insinuated  by  the  most  virulent  of  his  ene- 
mies, after  remaining  undetected  and  unsuspected  for  nine  huur 
dred  years,  had  been  at  length  revealed  to  a  Catholic  clergyman 
of  thp  nineteenth  century  ?  When  he  adopted  from  the  biographei; 
of  St  Oswald  the  story,  that  the  woman  banished  by  Oda  wa^ 
the  concubine,  and  not  the  wife  of  Edwy,  *  quam  sub  uxore 

Eropria  adamavit,  *  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  if  this  woman 
ad  been  not  only  the  King's  concubine,  but  the  mother  of  Jiis 
wife,  such  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt  would  not  have  been  omit- 
ted by  an  author  nowise  prejudiced  in  his  favour?    Asser  and 


♦  England,  i.  Sll.  516.  518.        f  Ibid.  i.  517.        t  Ibid.i.  5U. 
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Bede  have  not  sufifefed  the  incestuous  marriages  of  !RadbaId  and 
Ethelbald  to  escape  the  notice  of  posterity,  though  these  princes^ 
expressed  contrition  for  their  offences,  and  stibmitted  to  the 
Church,  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  greater  forbearance  was 
dbown  to  the  refractory  Edwy,  the  enemy  and  victim  of  the 
Clergy?  Is  it  possible  that,  while  the  minor  charges  against' 
hlim  were  recorded  with  so  much  acrimony,  the  most  heinous  of 
his  offences  was  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Is  not  the  silence  of  hi& 
bitterest  enemies  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  calumny  now  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  his  memory  ? 

In  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  Dr  Lingard' 
was  less  on  his  guard  aboi^t  names.  He  had  not  then  discovered 
the  passage  in  uie  life  of  St  Oswald,  which  has  induced  him  to 
alt^r  his  former  account  of  these  transactions.  He  there  inge- 
nuously relates  the  evidence  he  had  found  for  the  marriage  of* 
Edwy  with  Elgiva,  and  expresses  his  belief,  that  *  after  the  ba- 
^  nishment  of  Ethelgiva,  Edwy  either  took  Elgiva  to  his  bed  as 
*  his  mistress,  or  married  her  within  the  prohibited  degrees/  * 
Why  is  this  evidence  suppressed, — why  is  the  name  of  Elgiva 
totally  omitted  in  the  history  of  England?  Why  does  he  insi- 
nuate in  his  note  f  that  she  is  a  creature  of  our  invention,  whom 
we  have  married  to  the  King  ?  He  knows,  that  the  divorce  of 
Edwy  from  -3Elfgyfe  or  Elgiva  is  related  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle.:}: He  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  charter  where  l£Mg\v2L 
is  called  the  King's  wife,  and  Ethelgiva  her  mother;  and,  when 
he  wrote  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  names.  §  Mr  Turner,  it  is  true, 
had  expressed  some  faint  suspicion  that  this  charter  might  be  a 
forgery  of  the  monks.  |1  Has  Dr  Lingard  examined  mto  the 
grounds  of  that  suspicion  ?  If  he  had,  we  are  convinced  he 
would  have  been  satisfied,  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded ; 
and  whatever  it  might  have  cost  him,  we  are  persuaded  he  must 
have  admitted  Elgiva  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Edwy,  and  Ethel- 
giva to  have  been  her  mother. 

Mr  Turner  appears  to  have  been  content  with  a  short  abstract 
of  this  charter,  which  he  met  with  in  Claudius,  c.  ix.;  and  npt 
to  have  looked  into  Claudius,  b.  vi«f  where  he  would  have 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525-->527. 
f  England,  L  514. 

X  Tiberius,  B.  iv.  in  Cotton,  now  incorporated  in  the  printed  text 
by  Mr  Ingram. 

§  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525. 

II  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.403,  3d.  edit. 

f  Cotton. 
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fwind  it  at  full  length.  The  transcrii^rm  CbudiiM^  b.  vL  it 
written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  partly  in  the  Saxon  charac<« 
t«r.  The  deed  or  charter  itself  is  the  notificaUon  of  an  exchange 
of  lands  between  Byrhtehn,  Bishop  of  Wells,  and  St  Ethel  wold; 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winobester,  and|  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  the  active  >aBd  furious  persecutor  of  the 
seccdar  dergy.  This  exchange  ia  stated  to  have  been  made 
with  leave  of  King  Bad  wig,  and  is  Rested  by  .Mfgifu,  the  King^a 
wife — ^iEthelgifu,  the  King's  wife's  mother— -SlUsige,  Bishop  (<tf 
Winchester)— Osulf,  Bishop  (of  Wilton)— CaeaWld,  Bish^ 
(of  Worcester) — and  by  three  laymen  of  rank« 

From  this  document  it  appears,  that  -3El%ifu,  Elgiva,  or  Al- 
gpiva,  was  the  King's  wife,  and  that  iEthe^ifu,  or  Ethelgiva, 
was  her  mother ;  *  and  that,  on  her  dau^ter's  marriage  with 
the  King,  Ethelgiva  was  not  disgraceful^  banished  from  Aft 
royal  presence,  but  remained  at  court,  and,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  King's  wife's  mother,  attested  an  agreanent  between 
St  Ethelwold  and  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  to  which  three  othee 
bishops  (one  of  them  *  vir  monasticse  professionis,' )  were  sub-^ 
scribing  witnesses.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  from  servility, 
lucre,  of  gain  or  hope  of  worldly  preferment,  so  many  holy  mea 
would  have  frequented  and  given  their  countenance  to  a  court, 
where  the  King  was  openly  living  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  wife's  mother  r  H  such  was  the  fact,  Dr  Lingard 
must  detract  considerably,  in  his  next  edition,  from  the  eulc^ies 
he  lias  bestowed  on  the  piety  and  saint«like  virtues  of  his  An- 
^o-Saxon  prelates. 

We  shall  not  offend  our  readers  by  any  comments  on  ther 
disgusting  scenes  detailed  to  us,  with  scrupulous  minuteness, 
by  the  authors  whom  Dr  Lingard  is  pleased  to  transcribe  and 
credit.  They  are  fit  only  fer  the  annals  of  a  brothel,  and 
could  never  have  been  believed  or  recorded  by  any  one  but  a 


*  Dr  Lingard  has  thought  proper,  in  a  parenthesiS)  to  tell  us  that 
Algira  and  Ethelgiva  are  the  same  name  in  the  Saxon  language. 
Dr  Lingard  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  neither  Algiva  nor  Ethel- 
giva are  Saxon  words.  That  a  Norman  scribe  might  contract  the 
Saxon  ^tbelgijfe  into  Algiva,  is  not  impossible ;  but  we  have  met 
with  no  example  of  it.  Where  the  word  occurs  in  Latin  chronicle6« 
it  is  written  jSthelgiva,  Ethelgeova,  or  Ethelgifu.  We  could  pro- 
duce more  than  twenty  instances  where  the  Saxon  iElfgijfe  is  written 
by  the  Normans  Elgiva,  or  Algiva.  It  is  written  Algiva  by  West- 
minster ;  and  Wallingford  distinguishes  between  iBthelgiva  and  AU 
giva. 
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Saxon  monk,  whose  ihind  had  beeii  polluted  by  the  studjf  <^ 
hispenitentiary. 

That  a  lady  connected  with  Edwy  was  separated  from  him 
by  Archbisbdp  Oda,  ignominiously  treated,  and  banished  to* 
Ireland,  and  savagely  murdered  on  her  return,  is  related  with 
triumph  by  the  biographers  of  that  prelate;  and  that  Elgiva, 
the  wife  of  Edwy,  was  separated  from  him  by  the  same  prdate, 
on  pretence  of  consanguinity,  is  attested  by  the  Sa^on  Chro-^ 
hide.  Whether  these  personages  were  one  and  the  same,  or 
two  different  women,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  detenmae*  The 
one  is  described  as  the  concubine,  th6  other  as  the  wife  of  the 
Kingr  but,  as  the  wife  was  unlawfully  wedded,  in  violation  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  impossible  that  party  male- 
volence may  on  that  account  have  unjusdy  stigmatized  her  as  a 
concubine:  And  there  is  certainly  no  mention,  in  any  ancient 
author,  of  Oda  having  ^twice  interfered  with  the  domestic  cofi- 
nexions  of  his  sovereign.  That  Dr  Lingard's  tale  is  errone- 
ous, requires,  we  should  hope,  no  further  demonstration  than 
the  proof  furnished  by  Claudius,  b.  vi.,  that  Elgiva  was  the 
King's  wife,  and  Ethelgiva  her  mother.  If  these  facts  be  ad- 
mitted, to  borrow  his  own  phraseology,  *  the  laboured  narrative 
and  passionate  declamation '  of  Dr  Lingard  ^  may  be  given^  to 
the  winds.' 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  reign  of  Edwy,     Dr  Lin-r 
gard  reproaches  him  with  being  a  plunderer  of  the  Churchy 
and  states,   *  that  the  two  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abing- 

*  don,  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  were  dissolved  by  his 

*  resentment,  and  the  monks,  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of 

*  their  profession,  cast  on  the  world  without  friends  dr  sup^ 

*  port. '  *  This  accusation  is  repeated  by  Mr  Butler,  in  a  re* 
cent  publication.  That  Mr  Butler,  who  takes  his  information 
at  second  hand  from  Dr  Lingard,  should  be  misled  by  his, 
guide,  does  not  surprise  us ;  but  it  is  truly  astonishing,  that  an 
author  of  such  research  as  Dr  Lingard,  should  have  hazarded 
this  assertion  without  some  inquiry  into  its  truth.  The  slight- 
est examination  must  have  satisfied  him  that  it  was  unfounded. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  was 
dissolved  by  Edwy,  the  feet  is  that  he  was  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor to  that  establishment,  and  is  celebrated  in  its  records  as  the' 
friend  and  patron  of  St  Ethelwold,  its  abbot.  That  pious  person- 
age not  only  retaihed  his  office  under  Edwy,  but  so  successfully 
cultivated  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  that  whatever  he 
solicited  for  his  monastery,  whether  in  connrmafion  of  its  privi* 

•  Bnglana,  i.  311,  326.     Anglo-Saxon  Chnrcb^  402. 
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legesy  or  iiu^rease  of  its-  possesdlons^  was  cbeerfblly  ffitfnted  to 
him.  The  donations  to  Abingdon,  in  the  time  of  Edwy,  were 
splendid  and  numerous.  His  own  immediate  grants  to  our 
Lady  of  Abingdon,  tp  St  fiennet,  patron  of  monks,  and  to  the 
Abbot  Ethelwold,  amounted  to  50  bides,  and  those  made  by  Im 
servants,  with  bis  consait  and  approl^tion,  exceeded  340,  * 
In  the  very  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  conferred  cm  Abingdon  a 
charter,  in  the  amplest  form  confirming  all  its  former  privileges 
and  possessbns,,  and  giving  permission  to_the  monks,  on  the 
death  of  their  present  Abbot,  Ethelwold,  to  elect  his  successor 
'  secundum,  regularia  beati  Benedicti  institnta.'  So  little  truth 
is  there  in  the  assertion,  that  Edwy  dissolved  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  and  expelled  its  monks. 

Tlmt  Dunstaq,  Abbot  of  Glastpnbury,  was  driven  from  that 
monastery,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Edwy, 
but  partly  by  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  his  own  monks,  is 
most  certain.  But  Glastonbury  was  not  dissolved  by  the  los0 
of  its  abbot.  IJlswi  was  appointed  his  successor ;  and,  instead 
of  being  the  spoiler,  Edwy  is  recorded  among  Uie  benefactors 
of  that  establishment*  In  the  Monasticon  wul  be  found  the 
grants  which  he  made  to  Glastonbury,  and  its  abbot,  amount- 
ing, with  those  made  by  his  servants,: with  his  license  and  coor 
sent,  to  near  60  hides  of  land,  f 

To  other  churches  and  religious  establishments,  Edwy  was 
not  less  bountiful  than  to  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Of 
many  of  his  grants  the  records  must ;  have  .  perished.  But, 
among  those  which  remain,  we  find  donations  to  the  amount  of 
165  hides  to  the  nunnery  at  Wilton,  of  90  hides  to  the.  convent 
at  Shaftsbury,  of  70  hides  to  St  Peter's  at  Bath,  of  74  hides  to 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  of  20  hides  to  the  see  of  York,  be- 
side%  grants  of  a  smaller  extent  to  Worcester  and  Evesham,  j: 
Even  Malmsbury,  while  deploring  the  profanation  of  jthe  mor 
nastery  from  which  he  derives  his  appellation,  converted,  as  he 
pretends,  by  Edwy,  into  a  stye  for  canons,  owns  the  liberality 
of  that  prince  to  St  Aldholm,  its  patron  saint,  in  a  gift  of  an 
estate,  very  commodious  for  his  servants,  both  from  its  size  and 
fi'pm  its  vicinity  to  the  convent*  The  praise  of  the  estale  was 
not  unmerited.  It  consisted  of  50  hides,  an4  lay  within  a  mile 
of  the  abbey,  n 

*  Claudius,  b.  vl  f.  43-^2.     Ciaudius,  c.  ix.  f.  109-^114. 
t  Monasticon,  i.  10,  ii.  837,  841.     Gale,  i.  327. 
%  Wanley,  149,  242,  277,  288,  307.     Monasticon,  iii.  120,  t29. 
Heming,  333. 
|j  Saville,  30.    Gale,  i.  337.    Af  onatticoD,  i.  S2. 
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Dr  Linga^d  k  6t  course  tn  itdvoeate  for  the  c6libiaey  of  the 
dcTgy ;  and  in  hift  kmI  for  tbaC  point  of  diseiplinei  so  highly 
considered  in  the  Romi«h  Church,  ho  cotukscetids  to  be  face- 
tious at  the  expense  of  Protestant  divines,  and  treats  with  scorn 
the  insinuation  that  a  life  of  cositinence  is  above  the  power  of 
man.  *  That  there  are  individuals  to  whom  a  life  of  continence 
ia  no  privation,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  if  the  clergy  could  be 
«Kclnsif«Iy  selected  from  persons  so  gifted  by  nature,  no  harm. 
could  arise  findra  the  celibacy  required  of  them  by  the  ordinan<^ 
ces  of  the  ohorch.  But,  is  this  the  case  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails?  Is  there  any  criterion  by 
which  it  can  be  ascertain^,  how  far  the  youthfnl  candidate  for 
clerical  ordination  will  be  aUe^  at  a  niaturer  age^  to  keep  his 
TOWS  of  chastitT  inviolate  ?  Are  there  no  disorders  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  from  the  want  of  sucK  infallible  criterion  ?  Are 
there  no  struggles  between  passion  and  duty,  that  terminate  in 
madness  or  in  death?  In  so  numerous  a  body,  as  the  clergy, 
•re  there  no  transgressions  ?  Have  not  l^anisb  priests  enjoyed 
their  barraganasj  and  French  cures  lived  with  their  nieces,  of 
gouvemantesj  as  if  they  had  been  in  pia  matrimonio  viventes  ? 
In  the  middle  ages  were  not  such  connexions  common,  and 
nearly  universal  among  the  inferiw  clergy  ?  Were  they  not 
connived  at,  though  not  permitted,  by  the  Church?  When 
prevented,  by  clerical  persons  living  together  in  communities, 
bavo  not  disorders  of  a  worse  description  been  introduced  ? 
Let  Dr  Lingard  read  the  Penitentiary  of  Archbishop  Egbert, 
and  then  boast,  if  he  can,  of  the  purity  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  It  is  not  to  be  credited,  that  an  Archbishop  of  York 
would  have  raked  together,  for  the  edification  of  his  clergy,  such 
a  mass  of  evidence,  if  the  practices  he  prohibits  had  not  existed* 
Where  there  is  much  smoke,  there  must  be  some  fire.  On  a 
subject  like  this,  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  species  of  turpitude,  known  to  the  most 
licentious  of  the  R(»nan  poets,  or  practised  by  the  most  shan)e«- 
less  oi  their  emperors,  that  is  not  gravely  enumerated  in  this 
Penitentiary,  and  a  suitable  penance  joined  for  it,  correspond- 
ing to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  to  the  rank  and  quality 
of  the  offender.  So  many  years  penance  was  required  from  a 
bishop  for  crimes  not  fit  to  be  named  ;  so  much  less  from  a  priest 
or  deacon ;  and  so  much  less  still  from  a  bctdling^  or  juvenile 
competitor  for  the  sanctuary.  Dr  Lingard  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  passages  to  which  we  allude.  He  has  frequent- 
ly referred  to  the  Penitentiary  of  Egbert,^  and  quoted  it  as  oft 

•  ♦  Angla-Saxon  Churchy  T7. 
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as  it  served  bis  purpose.  He  is  aware  that  it  was  composed  be- 
fore the  Danish  invasion,  to  which  be  attributes  the  subsequent 
Immorality  of  the  Saxon  clergy  and  people.  If  decency  in-, 
duced  him  to  silence,  why  impose  upon  bis  readers  by  praising, 
a  church  where  such  disorders  prevailed?  Why  reserve  hiSj" 
entire  wrath  for  the  married  priests  ?  Why  throw  a  veil  over, 
excesses^  which  appear  to  have  diminished  among  the  clergy  iir 
proportion  as  their  marriages,  though  uncanonical,  cam^  to.b^ 
pearly  4iniversai  ?  ^Wben  such  crimes  are  charged  on  the  l^y, 
be  \ka&  potshow/i  the  like  reserve,  unless  whan  kings  are  tbe^ 
culprits.  ij[e  has  not  scrup^pd  to  divulge,  in.  a  Latin,  not^  th^ 
disord^  imputed  to  the  courtiers  of  Rufus  and  Henry  I..  He^ 
iu^  spared,  indeed,  tJie  memory  of  Edward  IL ;  and  to  aggra^ 
yate  the  guilt  of  Isabella,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  '  sh^ 

*  could  not  palliate  bet  adulterous  connexion  with  Mortimer^ 

*  by  retorting  on  her  husband  the  charge  of  coi^ugal  infideti-^ 

*  ty,  *  being  perfectly  aware,  that  if  she  had  retorted  on,  hjBP 
husband,  it  mus^  b^ve  been  to  charge  him  with  worse  tban.cop-« 
j.qgal  infidelity.  > 

Among  the  clergy  excluded  from  the  marriage  state,,  during 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  Church,  Dv  Lingard  enp-» 
merates  subdei^cons.  *  The  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  is  triviaj^ 
but,  af  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  Penitentiary  of  Egbert,^  ' 
the  prohibitipn  of  marriage  in  the  Saxon  Church  was  confinedy 
in  the  8th  century,  to  priests  and  deacons. 

Proportionate  to  Dr  Lingard's  love  of  celibacy  and  love  of 
jnoQk%  i^  his  enmity  to  the  secular  or  married  clergy.  Wa 
shstll  not  attempt  to  vindicate  that  clas3  of  persons.  Howevei^ 
reprebensibler  th^  canons  that  condemned  them,  to  a  single;  life^^ 
t^^  b^dtiOrdo^bt  CQi^tpracted  thp  obligatioui  and  were  bound  to 
abide  by  it.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,,  that  a  law  of  the  Nor-| 
tbumbrian  priests,  which  Dr  Lingard  has  attempted  (we  thipk 
unsuccessfully)  to  explain,  f  refers  to  a  practice  not  uncommon 
among  tbese  married  clergymen,  and,  in  oi;r  opinion,  stil}  mor^ 
reprehensible  than  their  violation  of  the  canons.  Their  mar«f 
riages  being  uncanonical,  and  therefore  illegal,  it  appears  that 
tbeylrequently  took  advantage  of  the  illegality  of  the  connexion, 
to 'oi^lmlss  their  Wivfes,  \^hen  tired  of  them,  and  to  marry  otKers 
in  their  place  I  imd  this  scandal  the  same  individuals  sometimeil 
tepeatedmore  than  once. :j:    fo  put  a  stop  to  this  infamou'^ 

*  England,  L  S27. 
+»  Anglo-^axon  Church,  74*. 

I  MablUon.  Acta  Benedict,  aoec,  v.  p.  614*    Wilkins^  Leg*  Saxon. 
120,  .  7 
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|d>ii8e^  we  believe  the  law  we  liatre  alluded  to  was  madoi  which 
denounces  a  curse  against  the  priest  that  puts  away  his  cwen^ 
tfnd  takes  another.  *  But^  whatever  maj  have  been  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  married  clergy^  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Dr  Lingard, 
2iat»  in  the  warmth  of  his  indignation  against  them,  he  has 
cited,  in  testimony  of  their  vices,  a  speech  or  declamation  of 
Edgar,  which  some  few  pages  beforehe  had  himself  pronounced 
to  TO  a  foi^ery*  f 

'  After  a  teamed,  and^  to  tis  at  least,  an  original  disquisition 
tfti  double  monasteries,  a  singular  institution,  where  a  convent 
of  monks  or  canons  was  annexed  to  a  nunnery,  and  subiected 
to  the -spiritual  government  of  its  abbess,  Dr  Lingard  tells  us^ 
that  *  during  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  our 

*  ancestors,  the  principal  monasteries  were  established  on  thid 

*  plan;  nor  are  we  certain  that  there  existed  any  others  of  a 

*  different  description*    They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 

*  tion ;  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Saxon  female  saints,  and 
^  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates,  were  educated  in  lliem : 

*  and  so  edifying  was  the  deportment  of  the  greatest  part  of 

*  these  communities,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never  presume^ 

*  to  tarnish  their  character.    The  monastery  of  Coldingham 

*  alone  forms  an  exception. '  :|:  TTie  hardihood  of  this  assertion 
excites,  we  must  confess,  our  admiration.  Dr  Lingard  is  not 
unacquainted  with  an  antient  tract  attributed  to  Bede,  from 
which  it  plainly  appears,  that  practices  the  most  repugnant  to 
monastic  purity  were  not  unknown  among  the  female  inmates 
of  the  Saxon  cloister.  §  He  is  aware  that  nunneries  were  con- 
verted into  brothels  by  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and 
that  infanticide  was  no  unfrequent  consequence  of  this  prostitu- 
tion. St  Boniface  reproaches  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  wiA  his  li- 
bertinism ;  and  adds,  *  Quod  hoc  scelus  maxime  cum  sanctimo' 

*  nialibus  et  sacratis  Deo  virginibus  per  monasteria  commissum 

*  sit. '  The  whole  nation  of  the  Angles,  he  subjoins,  imitate 
their  sovereign  in  his  wickedness,  and  this  general  depravity 
leads  to  the  frequent  commission  of  child-murder;  *  quia  dum 

*  Wilkins*  Leg.  Saxon.  100.  §  135.  Cuten^  a  queen,  a  wife,  a 
quean.     Somner.  Diction. 

t  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  417,  compared  with  Note  27.  in  4ia 
llie  reference  in  417,  is  to  Wilkins'  Concil.  i.  246  ;  that  in  410  is  to 
Twysden,  360.  But  the  document  referred  to  is  in  both  cases  the 
same,  though  quoted  in  one  place  as  a  piece  of  authentic  history^ 
and  pronounced  in  the  other  to  be  '  a  declamation  composed  by 
*-  some  monk  in  imitatidn  of  the  ancient  historians. ' 

t  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  120-122.        §  De  remedio  peccatorum. 
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*  illae  meretrices^  dve  sseciilares,  sive  monasteriales,  mele  ooii'* 
*.  ceptas  _  sebples  in  peccatis  genuermt,  eas  saepe  malxima  ex 

*  parte  occidurit '  *  Othel*  &xon  kings  were  not  ftidre  exem« 
plary  than  Ethelbald.  We  are  told,  on  the  same  unimpeac^l^ 
able  authority,  that  Osred  of  Ndrthumberland,  atid  Geofred  of 
Mercia,  had  passed  their  lires  *  in  stupratione  et  adulterio  nan* 
narum ' — *  per  monasteria  nonnarum  sacratas  virgines  stuprain^ 
tes.'f  We  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  farthef.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  virgins  of  Coldingham  were  ndt 

on  from  the  general  purity  of  manners  and 
luct  attributed  by  Dr  Lingard  to  our  Anglo* 

ss  to  m^ke  out  an  identity  of  discipline  betweeh: 

1  ahd  Romish  Church  in  points  fi^m  which 

swerved,  Dr  Lingard  has  iquoted  a  Saxon  law^ 

with  the  omission  of  a  clause,  on  which  we  should  be  glad  ta 

derive  from  him  some  information.     *  The  engagement  of  ^a 

*  nuUj '  he  tells  us,  *  was  deemed  irrevocable  by  the  laws  bolfc 

*  of  church  and  state.  If  she  presumed  to  marry,  the  law  d^-^ 
f  prived  her  of  her  dower  after  the  death  of  her  reputed  hus-* 

*  bandy  pronounced  her  children  illegititnate,   and  rendered 

*  them  incapable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  father*  *i^J 
The  law  to  which  he  refers  is  one  of  Alfred.  The  clause  he 
omits  is  the  following.     *  If  any  one  takes  to  wife  a  liun  out  of* 

*  a  mynster^  mthoui  leave  of  the  King  or  Bishop^  he  shall, '  &a  5 
Could  a  nun,  after  profession,  auit  her  mynster  and  niai^ry,  with 
leave  of  the  King  and  Bishop  r  And  if  so,  how  could  her  en* 
gagement  be  deemed  irrevocable  ? 

*  Dr  Lingard  has  indeed  a  wonderful  talent  for  quoting  as 
miidh  of  a  passage  as  suits  his  purpose^  and  omitting  Whatev^i^ 
makes  against  him.  In  vindicating  Dunstan  from  the  charge 
of  peculation,  he  informs  usj  that  Wallingford  ♦  only  tells  ud 
^  that  Edwy  had  all  along  entertained  suspicions  of  Dumstan^ 

*  because  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  royid 

*  treasures.    But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  these  suspicions^ 

*  he  has  not  informed  us. '  ||  In  proof  of  this  statement,  he 
quotes  from  Wallingford  the  following  words— ^  Suspectus  erat 

*  Eadwiiio  Dunstahusy  omni  tempore,  ^o  ywod  tempore  Eadredi 
'  thesauros  patrum  suorum  custodisset ; ' — ^but  he  forgets  to  add 
what  the  historian  has  subjoined — *  5W&  cupis suspicioms  obteddn* 
—the  property  of  Dunstan  was  sequestered.    The  suspicions  of 


k 


'    ♦  Wilkins*  Conc.  i.  8^^  •  •  f  lb.  p.  39 

t  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  223.  - 

j  Wilkins'  Leg.  Saxonj  36,  38.'  H  England,  i.  514?. 
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EdwT  may  have  been  mifoanded ;  but  k  is  not  difficult  to  guess 
itfwMt  nature  4^ey  were.  :       .    » 

That  li)e  introduction  of  Cbrisitianitjr  among  the  Northern 
Jbafbarians  softened  tbe  f^erooity  of  tbeir.passio^s^  rc^ne^  tbt? 
looseness  of  tbeir  manners,  introduced  among  t^em  literature 
•and  die  ivrtsy.  and  ultumtely  improyeid  tbi^ir  moral  ai^4  pteUeo- 
4lial  condition,  every  ane>|llr:eadilyadipQg^  3j9t  tb^e  cl^an^^ 
;were  gradually  and  ^Wly  ^ejpt^.  }srp  j  m^f^lo^  ^am^iq^^ 
j^im  followed  the  footst^  of  tbe  mi^nary.  The  wQrsbip|><^r 
.of  I  Woden  undenrent  little  sensible  .^l^ration  wh^n  b#  h^ 
4:ame  a  CbristiaUf  He  opoitinped,  a^  before,  Suthless,  rapacicniSy 
sensual,  and  cruel.  The  records  of  history,  ithe  proyisiQns  cf 
law,  the  regulations  of  svnods^  the  directions  ior  penitents, 
:sll  show  jUie  prevalence  of  these  yijces,  botl^  ampog  energy  ^n4 
Jbittfey,  long  after  (he  establishment  of  Christianity^  Prom  the 
mstenoe  of  a  few  l^umed  ami  virtuous  m^  among  {the  pj^rgy, 
^Jigt  Lingard  haS) composed  a  brilliant  bi^  fancifu}  pj,^re  pjf  .t^^ 
Cbriatiao  C^ur^h  In  iBngland,  before  it  wi^s  laid  prpstratl^i  in 
-llie  djostby^a.second  irruption  of  b^rbariaps,  ^v^  when  ^we 
look^more  narrowjy  ipto  th^  pubj^^t,  wd  tr^ce  t^^  m^t^rtoits 
MP^icie^  we  find  the  gold^  ag^  of  the  Saxop  Church .  recejde, 
like  the  visible  horizon,  at  our  approach.  Pr  Lingard  pl^ea 
it  before  Ae  Danish  invasipi^  jSede,  ,who  lived  ^t  that  time^ 
and  lamenis  the  backsliding  of  his  oynx  age,  refers  i^f  i^apk  tp 
Onbeodore;  and  had  Theodore  given  us  an  ppinipn,  he  wp^ld 
fODobahly  have  sent  us  st^  fiiM^ther  back  to  Aust^i?.  > 

;  To  dragjfront  obsQUxity  frailties  Ipng  si^cp  buried  i^  pl^li vio% 
»-»to  expose  the  infirmities  of  ^  priesthood,  to  wbom,  with  a^ 
their  &ults,  we  are  greatjy  indebted,  may  appear  an  ungracious 
task.    But  d^e  bypmn^cal  panegyric^  of  Dr  Xing^^d  on  U^ 
laaminff  and  virtues  of  his  SaxpQ  c]/ergy, — his  slight  and  fain^ 
acknomedgment  of  theJ&ilings  aod  demerits  of.  some  of  |h^ 
, number,  compel  us  to  Uft  a  cpr^or  of  tjbp  y^il  which  time  has 
.  ithrown  oycar  their  transeressipos.    ^t  the  ve^  period  ]^  haa 
adeded  for  his  eulogy  of  the  Saxon  Chinch,  we  ^nd,  from  cod* 
temporary  authors  of  the  ^igfiest  credit»  that  dissol^tenes%  jn- 
iMnperance,  avarice,  and  neglect  of  their  i^tpr^  4^4f^  wer^ 
.  not  unusual  tYisa  among  Saxon  bishops.    <  We  bear  with  sov- 
nxw,'  says  4bo  Anglo-Swon  App^tle  of  th<Q  Q^rmans,  <  that 

<  drunkenness  is  not  unoommo^  amipng  the  JSn^sh  clergy ;  ap/i 

<  that  Bishops,  instead  of  correcting  jSiis  vice  in  others,  indi^l^ 
<-in  it  themselves,  and  compel  iheir  guests  to  follow  their  exam-* 
*  pie,  porrectis  poeulis  nfoforibus.*  *    Archbishop  Egbert  pre^ 

•  Wilkiiu' Comal,  i.  90. 
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scribed  for  a  crq)ii!oiu  monk,  who  had  drank  tiH  he  TOmitod^ 
IT  fast  of  thirty  days ;  to  a  mass^priest  guilty  of  the  same  oflEenc^ 
he  enjoined  a  forty  days  penance;  and  so  pertinackmdy  were 
riie  dergy  addictcMl  to  this  de^ading  vice,  that  he  found  it  ne»* 
cessary  to  dedar^  that  if  a  Bishm,  or  other  person  in  holy  or* 
ders,  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  deliberately  drank,  he  should 
be  suspended  from  his  clerical  rank  till  he  had  given  over  the 
practice.  *  Bede,  in  praising  his  metropditan,  cannot  help  oon^ 
irasting  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  his  broi* 
ihren.  <  Quanto  enim  rariora  hujus  sacratissimi  opens  in  £* 
^  piscopis  nostras  gentis  exempla  reperis,  tanto  altiora  sii^^ularis 
^  meriti  prssmia  redpies.  '-^*  It  is  reported  of  some  Bishops, ' 
he  adds,  ^  that  they  have  no  persons  about  them  of  piety  or 
^  purity  of  manners,  but  that  Uiey  live  in  the  midst  of  joviai^ 
*•  companions,  who  divert  Aem  with  their  jests,  and  tales,  and 
^  merriment,  preferring  eating  and  drinking^  asd  other  amuse* 
^  ments  of  a  secular  Kfe,  to  pious  contemplation  and  prayer*' 
•^*  We  have  heard, '  he  says,  *  that  many  townships  and  hamlets' 
^  of  Norcfaumberlaiid  have  not  seen  a  Bish(^  for  many  years  r 
^  nor  even  a  teacher  of  the  Word,  to  expound  to  the  peofrie: 
^  their  Creed,  and  explain. to  Uiem  the  difference  between  right 
^  and  wrcmg;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  place^'  he  adds,  *  how- 
^  ever  remote,  where  the  dues  of  the  Bishop  are*  not  rigidly  ex« 
^  acted. '  t 

This  relaxation  of  morals  and  discipline  was  not  confined  to' 
Ae  bishops  and  secular  clergy.  Long  before  the  Danish  inva« 
sion  it  hiKl  extended  to  the  monks.  So  quickly  had  the  monas* 
teries  departed  from  die  original  strictness  of  their  institutipn,^ 
that,  in  747,  the  Council  of  Clovesfaoe  judged  it  necessary  to^ 
declare,  that  they  should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement 
Ibr  minstrds,  hiarpers,  fiddlers,  and  bufibons;  and  prudently  tot 
l%comturend,  that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted  freely  witbiii' 
Adr  walls,  ^ne  materiam  aKquando  reptehendendi  inde  suman^ 

*  St  alidmd  intra  claustra  monasterii  aliter  quam  decet  videant.'  ^ 
Bede  h%^  some  years  before  raised  his  voice  against  similar^ 
iboses  iti  the  Northumbrian  monasteries;  and,  as  his  censured 
were  addressed  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  metropoliun,  who* 
iiia$t  have  known  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  his 
ehisrg^  come  before  us  in  the  iltost  authentic  form*  ^  In.  thik 
^-kingdom,'  says  the  venerable  presbyter,  ♦  there  are  very  many,' 

*  anif  very  great  foundations,  useless  both  to  God  and  man;^ 
^  quia  neque  regularis  secundum  Deum  ibidem  vita  servatur, 

♦  WUkiiis'  Condi.  L  139.  f  South's  Bede,  S06, 307» 

X  Wilkins'Concil.  i.  97. 
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^^neque  ilia  mllites  sive  comites  .sascularium  potestatumy  qui 
'.geiitcm  nostram  a  barbaris  defendanty  possident.'*  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  with  Dr  Lingard,  that  the  animadversions  of 
Bede  are  directed  solely  against  the.  secular  monasteries,  esta- 
bli&hed  on!&lse  pretences  by  laymen,  and  governed  by  the 
foupders,  or  by  their  heirs.  These  institutions  are  no  aoubt 
mentbned  and  reprobated  by  Bede,  as  the  disgrace  and  reproach 
of  the  king»and  prelates,  by  whom  they  had  been  lic^sed  and 
omifirmed.  But  the  unfavourable  picture  he  has  drawn  of  Uie 
Northumbrian  monasteries,  precedes  his  curious  and  instructive 
history  of  these  singular  foundations,  and  cannot,  by  any  expres-» 
sions  in  the  text^  be  limited  exclusively  to  them.  Dr  Lingard 
has  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  borrowed  from  his  fancy 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  system.  He  has  as- 
sumed to  be  true  wnat  his  author  has  neither  asserted  nor  implied. 
That  there  were  *loca  innumera'  in  Northumberland,  which 
f  Bede  wished  to  change,  <  de  luxuria  ad  castitatem,  de  vanitate 
i  ad  temperantiam,  de  intemperantia  ventris  et  guise  ad  continent 
ftiam  et  pietatem  cordis,^  is  most  true;  but  that  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  secular  monasteries,  is  the  asser? 
ijipi^,  not  of  Bede,  but  of  Dr  Lingard, 

The  devotedness  of  Dr  Lingard  to  his  church,  is  an  amiable 
and  laudable  feelii^.  When  he  maintains  the  antiquity  of  her 
rites  and  discipline,  and  vindicates  the  purity  of  her' do^as 
from  vulgar  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  we  approve  his  la- 
bours, and  applaud,  his  learning.  But,  when  he  dissembles 
what  might  injure  her  reputation,  while  he  blasooa  whatever 
t^nds  to  her  honour  and  credit,  he  weidtena  our  confidence  in 
bis  truth  as  an  historian,  and  sinks  himself  into  a  common  po- 
lemic. He  wishes  his  readers  to  believe,  that,  unlike  their 
brethren  on  the.  Continent,  the  Saxons  in  Britain  abandoned 
the  altars  of  their  fathers,  and  embraced  Christianity,  without 
compulsion  or  conMraint  He  informs  us,  that  Ethelbert,  the 
first  Saxon, King  who  became  a  Christain,  <  exerted  all  his  in- 
^,fluence  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries;  not  indeed  by 
^  violience,  (which  he  had  learned  to  be  repugnant  to  the  mild 
^spirit  of  the  gospel),  but  by  private  exhortations,  and  by  dis-t 
^  tinguishing  the  converts  with  marks  of  the  royal  favour  :*f 
Aod,  in  hisibrmer  work,  he  astribes  the  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian moderation  of  the  King  to  the  lessons  his  teachers  had  im- 
bibed from  the  letters  and  oral  instructions  of  the  Pontiff.  ^ 


*  Smith's  Be4e,  307,  308.  f  Epglan4,  L  UP? 

i  Anglo- SaxQn  Church,  13. 
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Now,  it  is  trii€^  iJtmi  in  the  passage  of  Bede  to  irluch  be' 
refers,  we  are  tdd  that  Etbelbert,    'dldicerat  a  doptoribos 

*  auctoribdsque  suse  salutis  servithim  Christi  ▼oluntariBm  non' 
^  coactitium  esse  debere  :'*  And  these  were  probably  die  les- 
sons given  to  the  missionaries  by  Pope  Gr^ory,  when  he 
despatched  them  from  Rome  on  uie  forlorn  hc^  of  preacb- 
ing  Christianity  to  the  Pagans.  But  it  is  equally  'trne, 
that  four  years  afterwards,  when  the  Christian  church  appear* 
ed  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  England,  the  exhortations  of  the  Pon- 
tiff were  conceived  in  a  very  £fibrent  spirit.  In  a  letter  to  Ethd- 
bert,  which  has  been  also  preserved  by  Bede,  though  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr  Lingard,  Gregory  thus  adi-^ 
dresses  his  royal  proselyte :  '  Et  ideo,  gloriose  pli,  eam  quam 

*  accepisti  divmitus  ^atiam,  solicita  mente  custodi;  Christianam 
'  iidem  in  populis  tioi  subditis  extendere  festina,  zelum  rectitu- 

*  dinis  tuse  in  eorum  conversione  multiplica,  idolomm  cultus  in^ 

*  sequere^  fanorum  cedificia  everte,  subditorum  mor^s  et  magna 
^  vitae  mundltia,  exhortando,  terrendoj  blandiendo,  corrigendoj 

*  et  boni  c^ris  exempla  monstrando,  sedifica;  ut  ilium  retri- 

*  butorem  invenias  in  coelo,  cujus  nomen  atque  cognitionem 

*  dilataveris  in  terra. 'f  What  followed,  on  the  death  of 
Ethelbert,  shows  that  the  counsels  of  the  pontiff  were  not 
thrown  away,  nor  the  proffered  rec6n;ipense  to  the  monarch 
promised  in  vain.  His  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,^  having  de- 
clined baptism,  his  subiects  relapsed  into  idolatry,  ^  (^\  sub  im- 

*  perio  sui  parentis,  vel  favore  vel  timore  regiOf  ndei  et  castimo- 

*  niae  jura  susceperant.  *^%  That  similar  principles  had  been 
inculcated  and  practised  among  the  East  Saxoni^  appears  from 
the  same  honest  historian,  who  relates,  among  the  enormities 
of  the  three  sons  of  Saberct,  that,  on  the  de^th  of  their  father, 
^  caeperuntilli  mox  idolatrise,  quam  vivente  eo  ali^uantulum  in- 
'  termisisse  videbantur,   palam   (^rvire,  subjectisque  populis 

*  idola  colendi  liberam  dare  licentiamf  ^  §  In  the  next  gene- 
ration, the  worship  of  Woden  in  Kent  was  finally  extinguished 
by  persecution.  We  are  told  of  Earconberct,  tne  grandson  of 
Ethdbert,  ^  hie  primus  re^m  Anglorum  in  toto  regno  suo 

*  idola  relinqui  ac  destrui— principal!  auctoritate  prcecepit. 
'  Quae  ne  fiuule  a  quopiam  posset  contemni,  in  transgressores 
^  dignas  et  competentes  punitiones  proposuit. '  ||    At  a  still  later 

Eeriod,  Edilwdch,  Kingof  the  Soutn  Saxons,  employed  the  cele- 
rated  Wilfrid  to  preach  the  go^el  to  his  subjects,  who  had 
remained  pagans  long  after  the  other  Saxons  were  converted. 

*  Bede,  t.  c.  26.  f  Ibid.  L  c.  S2.  t  Ibl^  M*  9*  <• 

i  {bi4f  M*  c«  5.         II  Ibid.  iii.  c.  8. 
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IMUny'  iJMmsonds  of,  both.&exes  renoinnaed  liieii'  idpls^and  iivere 
baptized,  ^  quidam  volunta^e, 'adds  the<  historiaii^  ^  alii,  vera 
^ icoacti  regio  imperio. '  *     For  these  incid^itS)  not  tmimooitsitt' 
IB  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  from  idcdntiy^  we  shall^look  in 
vaih  to  Dr  Lingard*    He  tells  us  of  &e  pie^  and  disinterest^ 
edtess  of  the  missionaries;  he  boasts  of  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
gospel  that  influenced  their  nmids ;  he  jspeaks  of  ^  admira^* 
iion  excited  by  the  sblemmty  of  their in^iorsfaip,  the  pure. and 
sublitne  morality  of  their  doctrine,  thdur  zeal,  thear  austevity, 
and  their  virtues :  But  he  is  silent  on  the  terror,  and  i^nstmint 
that  followed  and  gave  effect  to  their  e3diortatk»is,  and  pa3seai. 
unnoticed  the  penal  statutes  that  completed  their  victoaryi     . 
:  On  the  sudden  defection  of  the  £entishmen  and  £last  Sax-r. 
ons  from  the  Christian  faith,  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  twa 
|>bhops  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Laurentius,  the  successor-  of 
Austin  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  preparing  to  follow  their 
example.     *  On  the  morning  ,of  his  intended  departure, '  saysr 
Dr  Liiigard,.  *  ite  made  ^  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eiadbald. 
f  His  representations  were  successful. '  f     An  inquisitive  read- 
er will  naturally  ask,,  what  were  those  last  representatbns  of 
XAurentius,  that  had  so  much  weighs  with  the  pagan  JLing  ? 
Why  has  Dr  lingard.  oiEuitted  arguments  x)f  such  eflScacy  ?  H&d 
Aey  been  calculated  to  mve  us  a  favourable,  impressioa  0f  the 
udderstanding  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  honesty  of  the  bishop^ 
would  th^  have  beeti  suppressed  ?.  Let  us  hear  the  story  from 
Bede*     We.  are  told  .by  that  venerable  historian,  that,,  having 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  Lattrentrus  appeared  before 
him,  and,  unpovering  his  vest,  displayed  his  back  torn  with 
stripes.     Shocked  at  the  si^^  Eadbald  demanded  who  had 
^ared  to  treat  so  great  a.man  .with  such  indi^tyk .   The  tushop 
hddly  Ir^ed,  that  St  Eeter  had  come  to  him  in  the  ji%ht,  and 
ibgged  him  long  and  sharply  for  his  intended  desertion  of  hi$ 
flock !  *  Charmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  interest  which  the  Pxincd 
t^  the  Apostles  took  in.  his  welfiire,  but  ^raid  that  his  owq 
^i?n  itiigbt  coin^  next,  the  King,  who  is  described  as  half  mad^^ 
^nd  tioubled  with.ap  uncleail  spirit,  relented,  submitted,  and 
Wasbiiptized«|    Ifow, Dr  lingard  either  believes  inithi«  mi* 
y^Me,  or  he  does  n^    Jf  he  befeeves  in  it,  why  ooilceal  it  froiA 
-his  readers  ?    Jf  be  doesi  not  believe  in  it)  what  must  be  his. 
i^inkm  <rf  Laurentius  2 

:  ...We  sh^l  give  our  readers  another  speoknen.  of  those  cari^ 
iimes^  which  will  afford  another  instance  of  Dr  Lingand's  itatent 

♦  Eddiu^  4pud  Gale,  i.  72.  f  England,  li\B. 

\  B^e,  11.  ^.  6« 
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ifef  oooeeafaniititr  '^ftcfr  relating* ijie  public  dispbtatlon'  between 
tbe  Scotdsh  clergy  and  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  church)  Dir 
lii^ard  ii^^Tfliansy  that  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  ia 
wfacuae  presence  the  matter  was  discussed,  *  terminated  the  de* 
'  hate,  by  declaring  that  he  should  prefer  the  institutions  of  St 

*  Peter  to  those  of  St  Golumba.'  *  Why  has  he  suppressed  the 
reasons  that  determined  t^e  King  to  a  decision  of  such  import* 
anoe  for  &e  church  of  Rome?  Was  he  afraid  they  might  excit« 
a  smile  In  his.r^ttders  ?  Was  he  apprehensive  they  might  lower 
our  opinion  both .  of  the  converters  and  of  the  converjted  7 
Bede,.  however,  has  no  such  scruples.  He  teliis  us,  that 
the  Roman  advocate,  who  appeared  for  St  Peter,  having 
asserted  lliat  to  that  apostle  this  keys  of  heaven  were  committed 
by  his  master,  Oswy,  who  had  been  educated,  in  the  Scot-- 
tish  discipline,  turned  suddenly  to  Coiman,  the  advocate 
for  St  Coluihba,  and  asked  hitri  *  if  that  was  true?' — *  Quite 
^  true^ '  replied  Colman»  *  But,  have  not  you  something  as 
f  great  to  claim  for  your  Coluipba?' — *  No,  Sir, ' — *  Then  you 
^  are  both  agreed  that  St  Peter  has  the  sole  custody  of  the  keys 
^of  heaveii?'  *  Yes-*-certainly.*  VThen,  I  must  tell  you,* 
says  the  King,  *  I  am  not  the  man  to.  quarrel  with  the  dpor** 
f  keeper ;  To  the  best  of  my. knowledge  and  ability  I  shall  do 
f  whatever  Jbc  has  enjoined  :  For,  if  he  who  has  charge  of  the  keyii 

♦  of  heaven  is  my  enemy,  when  I  present  myself  at  the  gate,  I 
f  iqay  perchance  find  no  one  there  to  unlock  the  door  for  me. ' 
•This  sapient  resolve  (to  borrow  orie  of  '0r  Lingard*s  expres- 
sions) was  hailed  with  applause  by  the  bystanders,  both  great 
und  smalK  Rome  triumphed;  and  the  Scottish  priests  went 
back,  full  of  wrath,  to  their  native  land,  to  shave  their  heads  and 
celebrate  their  Easter  according  to  the  iiile  of  St  Columba.  f . 

Vicarious  penance  was  a  singular  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history  to  know  whether  it  ever  was,  or 
«till  continues  to  be  practised  in  any  other  Catholic  country, 
Bat  we  presume  it  must  have  existed  in  Spain,  as  there  is  a 
noted  allusion  to  it  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  in  the  person  of 
^ncho.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  it  still  exists  in  a  miti- 
gated ibrm  in  Andalucia.  According  to  this  ingenious  and  ac- 
tsemmodating  system  of  atonement,  it  was  held,  that  a  certaii;i 
quantity  of  penance  was  necessary  to  make  satisfaction  for  a  cer- 
~fein  quantity  of  sin;  but,  provided  the  sinner  bore  some  part,  hoW-» 
ever  small,  in  the  burden,  he  might  portion  out  the  rest  of  it  among 
his  friends  and  dependants.  If,  for  instance,,  a  great  man  was 
enjoined  to  do  penance  for  seven  years,  he  was,  fir^t,  with  twelve 

♦  England  i.  14*.  f  B^^e,  iii.  25,  26. 
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friends,  in  tbe  habit  of  i|  penitent,  to  fast  for  three  days  on 
bread,  raw  potherbs,  and  water ;  and  if  he  could  then  muster 
seven  times  a  hundred  and  twenty  dependants,  who  were  also 
willing  to  fast  for  him  three  days,  be  might,  in  that  short  spacer 
satisfy  his  penance  of  seven  years.  *  But  he  was  admonished, ' 
toys  Dr  Lingard,  <  that  it  was  a.  doubtful  and  dangerous  expe* 
<  riment. '  *  Our  readers  will  hardly  credit  us,  when  we  assure 
them,  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr  Lingard,  f  there  is 
no  such  admonition  to  oe  found.  There  is  not  a  word  said  of 
the  experiment  bc^ng  doubtful  or  dangerous.  The  only  ground 
for  this  bold  interposition,  is  a  subseouent  remark,  which  savs, 

*  most  just  it  is,  that  every  man  should  make  satisfaction  for  his 

*  misdeeds,  in  his  own  person ; '  but  no  hint  is  given,  no  insii* 
nuation  made^  that  the  vicarious  penanipe  was  less  sure  or  effec- 
tual than  the  other. 

There  is  no  sutject  on  which  Dr  Lingard  has  bestowed 
.  greater  pains  than  on  the  defence  of  Wilfrid ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  successfully  vindicated  that  prelate  from  the  calumnij^s 
and  falsdioods  of  iCarte^  But,  why  invest  him  with  virtues  to 
which  he  had  no  pretence  ?  Why,  as  if  in  mockery,  boast  of  bis 
gratitude  to  his  patron  and  protector  ^Iwalch,  King  of  Sus- 
sex. $  He  converted,  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of  iSilwalch, 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  in  return  from  that  mo- 
narch, one  of  his  royal  vills,  with  the  isle  of  Selsea,  and  87 
hides  of  land.  But,  while  residing  at  Selsea,  and  living  on 
the  bounty  of  Edilwalch,  he  ^ave  succour  and  advice  to  the 
fugitive  Ceadwalla,  who  surprised  and  slaughtered  his  bene- 
factor. Charity  might  have  indulged  in  the  conjecture,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  designs  of  Ceadwalla,  and  un- 
consciously sharpened  the  sword  destined  to  shorten  the  days 
of  his  protector,  if  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  that 
adventurer  after  the  slaughter  of  Edilwalch.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  Ceadwalla  remained  a  Pagan,  Wilfrid  continued 
his  ti-iend,  and  comforted  and  supported  him  till  be  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  enemies.  When  Ceadwalla  mounted  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  Wilfrid  was  invited  to  his  court,  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  council,  and  enriched  with  many  splendid  gifts, 
particularly  with  spo  hides,  or  onerfourth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
jformerly  subject  to  the  unfortiinate  Edilwalch.  §    Anxiety  for 


*  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  207. 
t  Wilkins'  Leg.  Saxon,  97.  Concil.  i.  238. 
%  England  i.  153.    Ataglo-Saxon  Churchy  175. 
i  Bede,  iv.  13,  16.     EddiMS,  apud  Gale,  i.  72,  73.    Malm,  ic 
gest.  Pont.  Ub.  3. 
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the  conversion  of  Cead walla  niay  have  been  the  motfve  of  WiU 
ftid  for  his  compliances  with  that  savage ;  but  let  us  not  be  told 
of  his  gratitude  to  his  royal  patron. 

Dr  Lingard  has  justly  claimed  for  his  work  *  the  merit  of  re** 
*  search  and  originality. '  We  think  that  merit  fairly  due  to 
him,  and  feel  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  patience  and  acirte- 
ness  that  have  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  de- 
tect the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  But  we  fear  that  the  desire 
of  *  stamping  on  his  work  the  features  of  novelty, '  has  led  him 
into  a  love  of  petty  paradox,  unworthy  of  his  talents.  He  ap- 
pears to  take  delight  in  reversing  the  characters  Bsnally  given 
oy  historians  to  our  kings  and  statesmen.  If  a  person  of  note 
is  praised  by  Hume,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  being  repres^ited 
in  an  odious  light  by  Dr  Lingard ;  and,  if  ensured  by  Hum^ 
Dr  Lingard  generally  contrives  to  say  a  word  in  his  commen- 
dation. We  have  an  amusing  instance  of  this  weakness  in  the 
case  of  a  Danish  king,  callea  Hardicnut.  Mr  Hume  ha{^ens 
to  have  said  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the 
nation  b^  his  misconduct,  and  that  his  death  gave  as  little  sur- 
prise as  It  did  sorrow  to  his  subjects.  Dr  Lingard  thereupcm 
makes  him  mild  in  his  manners,  and  generous  in  his  disposi- 
tions; and  adds,  that  his  character  was  such  as  to  afibrd  the 
presage  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign.  Dr  Lingard  may 
possibly  be  in  the  right ;  but  the  little  we  know  of  this  Hardi- 
cnut is  not  to  his  praise ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, he  was  no  great  favourite  with  his  contemporaries.  The 
chief  acts  recorded  of  him,  are  the  brutal  vengeance  he  exer- 
cised on  the  dead  body  of  his  brodier  Harold,-^his  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  granted  to  his  kinsman  Eadulf,  Earl  of 
Northumberland, — the  heavy  tax  he  imposed  for  his  Danish 
mercenaries, — and  the  severity  of  the  military  execution  he  di- 
rected against  Worcestershire.  *  He  was  received  as  king, ' 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *  by  Danes  and  English ;  but  his 
^  redesmen  paid  dearly  for  it  afterwards.  He  did  nothing  wor- 
^  thy  of  a  king.  ^  His  end  was  suitable  to  his  life.  '  While  he 
^  stood  up  drinking  at  a  feast,  he  fell  on  the  ground  in  horrid 
^  convulsions,  and  word  spoke  never  more.  * 

Dr  Lingard  is  perhaps  unconscious  how  often  national  anti- 
pathies direct  his  pen.  He  seldom  names  the  Scotch  or  Wdsh 
without  some  disparaging  eiipression,  or  some  insinuation  to 
tiieir  prejudice.  That  he  should  visit  on  02^  orthodox  ances- 
tors the  sins  of  their  Calvinistic  posterity,  we  can  more  easily 
comprehend  than  reconcile  to  our  notions  of  reason  or  justice. 
But  why  the  Welsh  are  under  Dr  Lingard's  ban,  we  cannot  so 
easily  account  for.    Their  original  sin  in  reiusing  obedience  to 
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St  AiMin  and  Ws  Associates,  had  been  long  atoned  for  iby  snlH 
inission  $  and  yet,  from  the  days  of  Offii  to  the  finai  snbgagatioh 
of  their  principality,  they  are  never  mentioned  by  him  but  as 
^ndrcdre  barbacrians.  *  The  Scotch  are  not  better  treated 
than  the  Wfel^h.  They  are  seldom  ndmed  without  some  slight- 
kig  addition— some  phrase  expressive  of  hatred  or  contempt—* 
that' marks  the  dislike  this  Reverend  Divine  has  conceived  a« 
gainst  them,  Thoagh  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
personal  and  territorial  homage,  he  confounds  the  personal  ho- 
Biage  6f  some  of  our  Scottish  kings  to  certain  Saxon  and  Nor<* 
num  princes^  with  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  the 
English,  and  dependance  in  the  Scottish  crown.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  him,  that  if  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been  vas- 
sals of  the  Crown  of  Eliigland  for  the  realm  of  Scotland^  the 
homage  of  William  the  Lion  to  Henry  II.  must  have  been  nn- 
iKcessary,  and  the  subsequent  rennnciation  of  Richard  not 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it  He  represents  the  artful  and  insi* 
d£ous  conduct  of  Edward  I.  a^  the  just  assertion  of  his  lawful 
rights.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  £dward  to  convert  what  was  at  most  a  nominal  supe^^ 
liority,  into  complete  and  absolute  dependance.  He  does  not 
cdnsider  that,  whatever  might  be  the  vague  pretensions  of  for- 
mer English  Kings  over  Scotland,  none  had  ever  exercised 
them  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Edward.  He  acknowledges^ 
that  appeals  from  judgments  given  in  Scotland,  bad  been  hi- 
tfaerto  unknown  in  the  English  courts ;  but  gravely  adds,  that 
^  Edward  was  determined  to  attach  to  hi^  superiority  all  those 
^  rights  which,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
*  acknowledge  in  the  Grown  of  France; '  f  as  if  the  usurpations 
of  the  race  of  Capet  on  Ae  Dufces  df  Guienne  aj9brded  any 
plea  for  the  encroachments  of  die  Kings  of  England  on  the 
Crown  of  Scotland.  He  treats  Bruce  and  Wallace  as  as^as^^ 
sins,  apostates,  and  traitors.  He  has  never  done  our  Scottish 
patriots  the  justice  to  acknowledge^  that,  in  rekisting  the  pre^ 
tensions  of  Edward,  they  contended  for  the  ancient  laws  and 
Customs  of  their  country;  nOr  ha$*he  the  candot^r  to  state,  that 
if  some  of  them  took  up  arms  after  having  submitted  and  sworil 
fdiegitoec  to  Edward,  they  had  to' plead,  in  justification  of  their 
cbndufct^'  the  outrages  committed  by  hb  servants  and  officers  oq: 
their  friends  and  families,  / 

-  In  a  very  different  spirit  he  judges  of  the  repeated  insurrec* 
tions  of  the  Saxons  after  their  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 

*  England,  i.  172,  421 ;  ii.  127,  231 ;  iii.  3?,  123,  256,  259. 
'    f  Euglaad,  iii.  285. 
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The  standard  tbey  unfurled  against  tbeir  oppressors  he  tcrm^ 

*  the  banner  of  independence^ '  .  Their  insi^rgents  he  descrih^ 
as  men  of  noble  minds,  who  ^  disdained,  to  prouch  und^  ^ 

*  foreign  yofce*^  The  loyal  Saxons,  who  respected  their  oatl^ 
to  William,  are  stigmatized  for  attending  more  tothe  ^su^e&- 

*  tions  of  sdfisbnes&i  than  of  patriotism.  *  Hereward  is  exalte^ 
into  a  hero;  Wallace  degraded  to  an  outlaw  and  a  murderer^ 
That  Wallace  was  'guilty  of  treason,  murder  and  robbery,* 
who  can  doubt  ?  <  ije  was  placed  4t  the  ba^  of  Westminstei>- 
<  Hall,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  condemned  on  thjp 
^  verdict  of  g  jury  of  gentlemen,'  and  actually  executed  as  41 
triutor*  *  If  bis  fiE^e  was  different  from  that  of  others,  it  proves^' 
aays  Dr  lingard,  '  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  bis 

*  casQ.  which  rendered  him  less  d^servinf  of  mercy. '  *  Wherp 
is  the  victim  of  tyranny  that  is  not  assailable  by  such  logic  ?  ,  ^f 
Christians  suffered  unaer  ^ero,  while,  Jews  were  spared,  what 
does  i|;  prove,  but  that  there  was  something  in  the  cas^  ot  Chri^ 
lians  tbajt  rendered  them  less  deserving  of  mercy  ?  .     ^ 

.  We  shall  conclude  with  pointing  out  some  trifling  mistakes^ 
proceeding  from  mere  inadvertence,  which  Dr  lingard  may 
easj]v  correct  in  the  future  editions  of  bis  history.  ^ 

Though  a  good  Saxon  scholar,  he  h^  made  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  translation  of  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Gi^ thran. 
Hie  tell§  .u%  that  *  the  boundaries  ^f  the  two  kingdoms  were 

*  the  river  Thames,  the  river  L^  to  its  source,  a  line  drawn 
^  from  thence  to  Bedford,  and  along  the  Owse  tm  its  moutK  \ 
Uad  such  been  the  (erms  of  the  treaty,  the  Danish  territory 
would  have  been  confined  to  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  and  the 
^ja^ent  country*  Put  (he  wars  and  conquests  of  Edward,  son 
of  Alfred,  show  that  the  possessions  of  the  Danes  were  infinite- 
ly, more  extensive.  The  real  boundary  between  Danish  and 
Saxop  England)  fixed  by  the  above  mentioned  treaty,  was^roz^ 
JSiedfor4  ah^  tM  Owse  to  Wailing  Street^  J  th^  whole  pf  Englan^ 
Qn  the  north  and  ^ast  of  Watling  Street,  from  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  Qwse,  being  held  by  the  Danes,  and  governed  by 
Danish  Kings  ftnd  J.arls.  s 

The  d<?wer,  says  Dr  Lingard,  assigned  to  ^  wife  by  her  bus?- 
bf^d>  was  determined  by  lav  to  be  the  whole  of  his  property,  if 
they  had  issye,  i^nd  if  they  had  none,  the  half.  ||  He  refers  tp 
the  laws  of  Edmund  on  marriage;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  im^ 


♦  England,  iii.  329.  +  England,  1.  251. 

X  Wilkins'  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  47. 
n  Anglo- Saxon  Churchy  216. 
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portant  daose,  which  makes  this  disposition  of  the  property^ 
not  absolute^  but  conditionaL  '  If  it  be  to  settled  btforehand'^ 
says  the  law,  ^  then,  it  is  just  that  the  wife  should  inherit  half 
'  the  propeil^,  and  the  whole,  if  they  have  a  child  betweeh 
'  them.'  *  This  mistake,  into  which  others  have  fallen  besides 
Dr  Lingard,  was  long  ago  remarked  and  corrected  by  Som- 
ner.  t 

He  quotes  as  an  authentic  piece  of  history,  the  speech  in 
Parliament  attributed  to  Bishop  Merks,  on  the  question, 
whether  Richard  IL  should  be  deposed,  and  praises  that  re?^ 
rend  prelate  for  his  manliness  and  fidelity.  %  He  appears  tb 
know  little  of  Merks,  and  never  to  have  seen  the  letters  of 
Bishop  Kennet  on  his  character*  If  any  speech  was  ever  de- 
livered in  Parliament  by  Merks  in  favour  of  Richard^  it  wasndt 
on  that  occasion. 

He  repeatedly  refers  for  events  connected  with  thd  capture 
and  misfortunes  of  Richard  II.,  to  a  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's 
library,  which  he  supposes  to  have  be^i  written  by  a  person  in 
the  suite  of  that  Monarch.  ||  The  MS.  itself  makes  no  such  pre» 
tension ;  and  thou^  quoted  as  authority  by  Carter  it  is  mani- 
festly a  collection  of  tales  and  hearsHys,  embellished  by  the  ima- 
S 'nation  of  the  audior,  and  not  more  worthy  of  serious  credit 
an  the  history  of  Don  Carlos,  or  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice.  Judging  from  the  number  of  copies  we  have  seen  of 
this  MS.,  one  of  which  is  in  this  country,  it  seems  to^  have  been 
a  favourite  work  in  France  during  the  long  contest  beftweeh 
the  House  of  Valois  and  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Richard's 
marriage  with  a  French  princess  had  made  him  popular  in 
France;  his  misfortunes  were  pitied,  and  his  successors  detest- 
ed. 

For  the  observations  we  have  now  made,  we  have  found  oc- 
casion, as  we  intimated  at  the  beginning,  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  work  before  us.  The  later,  and  consequently 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  history,  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study.  But  from  the  glance  we  have  been  enabled  to 
take  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  implicit  credit  than  those  we  have  already  examined. 
As  the  author  approaches  indeed  to  the  critical  period  of  the 
Reformation,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  partialities  will 
not  be  less  active,  or  his  temptations  to  unfaitnful  statements 
and  unfair  conclusions  less  powerful.  We  can  discover,  also, 
that  his  political  predilections  are  almost  as  likely  to  suborn 

*  Wil  kins'  Leg.  Anglo-SaxoD,  75. 

t  Gavelkind,  92.  4:  England,  iv.  367. 

II  En^and,  iv.  358.  381. 
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his  accuracy  as  his  ecclesiastical ;  and  that  he  will  require  to  be 
watched  as  closely  in  his  account  of  our  free  constitution  as  of 
our  Protestant  church.  Whether  the  hand  which  has  traced 
the  foregoing  remarks  shall  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  is  matter  of  uncertainty :  But  it  is  a  work 
of  too  much  importance,  and  calculated  to  influence  public  o^i- 
nion  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  admit  of  its  being  left  without 
farther  notice  in  our  pages ;  and  as  we  observe  that  a  continua- 
tion, bringing  down  the  history  to  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, has  been  announced  as  almost  ready  for  publican 
tion,  we  hope,  in  no  very  long  time,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  and  eompleting  our  estimate  of  its  merits. 


Art.  IL     1.  Specimens  of  the  Earlier  English  Poets.    S.  W» 
Simpson,  London.     1824. 

2.  The    Commonplace  Book  of  British  Poetry.     Andersotij^ 
Edinburgh.     1823. 

3.  The  Commonplace  Book  of  British  Song.    Anderson,  Edin- 
burgh.    1823. 

"IXTe  are  not  aware  that  any  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
^^  to  explain  the  nature  of  Poetry,  or  to  show  by  what  ge- 
neral characteristics  it  is  distinguished  from  prose.  Most  of 
the  discussions  upon  this  pleasant  art  have  been  introduced 
widi  reference  to  the  merits  of  particular  pieces,  and  avoid  the 
general  question  altogether.  Some  are  occupied  in  analyzing 
the  structure  of  the  story ;  some  in  canvassing  the  probability 
of  the  incidents,  the  truth  of  the  characters,  the  purity  of  the 
diction,  or  the  correctness  of  the  metaphors :  leaving  the  grand 
distinction  between  poetrv  and  prose,  as  well  as  the  component 
qualities  of  poetry  itself,  to  the  speculation  of  the  reader. 
With  the  few  who  have  taken  a  wider  range,  it  has  been  usual 
to  consider  poetry  merely  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  com- 
pare it  accordingly  with  painting  and  music  and  sculpture: 
And  as  this  forms,  ho  doubt,  a  branch  of  the  discussion  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  may  as  well  begin  by  saying  a 
few  words  on  this  comparative  view  of  it. 

In  so  fiir,  then,  as  Poetry  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Jirst  of 
them ;  because  it  combines  nearly  all  the  excellences  of  the 
other  arts,  with  much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  the 
vivid  beauty  of  painting,  the  prominence  and  simplicity  of 
^sculpture,  and  the  touching  cadences  of  music,  while  it  oat- 
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lasts  them  all.  For  Time,  which  presses  on  most  thixigs  with 
^  wasteful  a  fprce,  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  niast^<«> 
pieces  jo£[  Poetry,  but  to-  render  them  holy.,  The  VVeivis' 
pf  Apelles,  an4  Uie  *  grapes'  pf  Zenps.havev^i^ed,  and  th^ 
^usic  of  Timotheus  is  gone ;  but  the  bowers  pf  Circe  still  re- 
inaijn^unfaded,  and  the  ^  chained  Prometheus'  has  outlived  th^ 
^  Cupi4 '  of  Praxiteles  and  the  *  bra;5en  bull '  of  PeriUus. 

Poetry  may  not  perhaps,  attain  its  end  so  pe^ectly  a,S'  paintt 
ing  or  sculpt\ire ;  but  tht^t  is  because  its  epd  is  90  high,  and  U^ 
r^^lg^  sp  m^uch  extended*  It  d^als  with  mo^ Q  varied  and  jnor^ 
^ei](|9te  objects,— with  abstract  ideas  and  questions  of  iQtelleci 
which  are  beyppd  the  reach  of  the  pther  arts.  It  may  b^.  coj^s^t 
dered  as  a  moral  science,  operating  both  upon  the  passions  and 
the  reason,  although  it  never,  strictly  speaking,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  latter.  It  operates  through  the  medium  of 
word«^  which^  however  inferior, .  in  certain  cases^  to  colour*  or 
sounds,  are  far  more  generally  availably,  and,  in  fact,  perform 
what  neither  sounds  nor  colours  can  accomplish.  It  n^iay  indeed 
be  truly  said,  that  the  highest  object  of  paintii^g  and  sculpture, 
}ias  been  to  translate  into  another  language,  and  fof  the  be^ 
nefit  of  a  different  sense,  what  the  imagmation  of  the  poet  has 
already  created.  Almost  all  the  treasures  of  Italy  ana  Greece 
are  copies^  made  by  the  chisel  or  the -pencil,  u*pm  el^vate^ 
fable  (which  is  poetry)^  or  from  Greek  or  Hebrew  verse.  That 
they  have  their  own  peculiar  hues  and  symmetry,  does  not 
disturb  thi^  opinion ;  for  the  original  ideaex^ted  entire  before^ 
and  that  sprang  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Painti^^i^ 
fact,  as  well  as  sculpture,  is  essentially  a  vdmetic .  ^  ;^ut 
poetry  is  not  essentially,  though  it  may  be  casually,  imitative } 
and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  imitative  in  ^  different  manner,  and  in  ^ 
less  degree.  As  a  mimetic  art,  it  i^,  in  one  se^se,  inferior  tq 
the  others ;  but  it  is  not  limited,  like  them,  to  a  moment  of 
time ;  and  it  can  display  the  characters,  the  man^ersj  and, 
above,  all,  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  in  awfy  to  wtich  thp 
others  have  no  pretensions.  The  very  nature  of  the  mediunj 
through  which  it  acts,^  prevents  it  from  beting  so  strictly  mimetip 
9^  sQ^pture  and  pa^iting:  Fpr  langmge  canno^  in  any  T^a^ 
^opy  directly  from  nature,  unless  it  be  in  imitation  o(, sound j 
and  music,  although  said  to  imitate  motipn,  in  reality  does 
little  more  than  imitate  the  sounds  which  accon^pany  motion. 
In  comparison  with  Music,  however.  Poetry  has  a  vast  and.  act 
knowledged  superiority,  both  as  to  the  distinctness  and  variely 
of  the  impressions  it  conveys.  The  pleasure  of  music,  m  50  faj;* 
a$  it  is  not  merely  organic,  and  in  some  sort  sensu^,  seems  tac9Pf 
s^st  merely  in  the  ^pggestipn  of  general  mpodsw;  tones  of  f«dr 
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ing» /nuthout  apy  de^lte  imag^  or  infii^UigiJble  result;  aiui» 
though  it  ma^  sometimes  prompt  or.excite  the  ^ind  topoetkal. 
couc^tipnsy  it  can  scarcely  of  itself  attain  any  i^nteUec^ual  or 
passionate  character,  except  by  being  ^  married  to  iounortal. 
verse, '  and  thus  reduce4  to 'an  accompaniment  or  exponent  of 
that  nobler  and  more  creative  art. 

In  regard  to  the  difficult  qu^tion,  a^  to  nsihqt  poetry  is»  it 
may.  be  as  well  to  begin  by  negatives ;  and  to  separate  wluMt 
mav  occasionaUy  or  accidentally  aid  its  efi^ect»  from,  what  is^ 
tnuy  essei^tial  to  its  existence. 

Foetry,  then,  is  not  neces^rily  eloquenc^  $c^o<u  morality,, 
descriptiqni  philosophy^  wit-**nor  even.p^pn;  althoifigh  pitfe- 
sion  approaches  nearest  to  i^ .  wliep  it  spreads  that  haxe  belore. 
our  eyes,  which  changes  and  magnifies  obyects  from  their  victual ^ 
and  prosaic  size*.  Passion,  in  tvutb^.  often  stimulates  thetima**, 
gination,  and  the  imagination  begets  poeUry ;  but  it  operates  al^ , 
so  i^poii  other  pa;rts  of  .the  mind,  and  the  result  is  simply  p^-> 
tho%  indi^aiM'ion,— -eloquence,  or  tears.  Philosoj^iy^  a^un,  it. 
founded  ia  reaspn^  apd  is  built  up  of  &cts  an4  experiments^ 
coll^oted  and  massed  regularly  together*  It  is  constituted  en- 
tirely of  realities,  apd.is  itj»elf  a  thing  no  more  to. be. questioned, 
than^an  objject  that  stands. close  before .us^  visible  and  tai^gible;, 
it  is  always  to  be  promd*  But  Poetry  proceeds  upoa  a  prin-, 
ciple  utterly  difierent ;  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  fievjer  existe  but: 
ia  the.  brain  of  the  writer,  until  it  be  cast  fprth  in  the  shap^  pf 
verse.  Neither  is  Fiction  ^Iwiiys.  ppetical ;  for  it  deals,  often 
in  tl^e  most  simple  conceptions,  and.  pervades  burlesque  and 
fisurce^  where  human  nature  is  degraaed,.as  well  as  poetryj 
where  it  is  elevated.  Again,  a  Maxim  Is  neyer,  jofr  .^,  poeti- 
cal, ,nor  a  satire,  nor  an  epigram;  althoug|i  all, may  be  found 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  poets.  t)escrtptions  of  natures 
are  comnu^nly  assumed  to  be  .poetry,  but  yte  think  errone^ 
oualy ;  for  a  raere  transcript  of  nature  i^,  of  .necessity^  prosaiq. 
It  is.true,^  that  the  materials  out  of  which  ppetry  is. compound- 
ed, lie,  ^perhaps,  principally  in,  nature;  but  npt, poetry  itself.' 
Elogt^nce  or  rhetoric  is  nothing  more  than  an  eiMiggeratioQ  of. 
pip^  Words  may  be  str.png,  g^Qwing,  ,s|imulatingj»,  loid  yep, 
even  though  rytlimically  assorted,  ppssess  no  imagination  or. 
fancy.  In  oratorjj  ind^,  it  may  be  that  poetical  figures  are 
mixed  up  with,  and  lend  a  grace  to  speech;  but. the  staple, 
of  the  orator's  pleadings  mus<t  be  .prase,..^hich  he  uses  (or 
abuses)  to  convince  the  understandings  of  his  hearers — or,  at 
all  ev€nt%  to  persuade  thep,  by  dirept  and  isiib^tamial  motites,^ 
to  some  actual  and  practical  end.  Demosthenes  and  Cipera 
were  eloquent;,  but  who  will. assert  that  they  were  poetical? 
They  were  rhetorical,  vehement,  ingeniousj:  ikeyreaso?ied^  and 
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di^reby  j^rsniidadt  but  they  wtmld  not  biv^  bi»eR  ptfrttfUftiVe, 
htnA  they  niAde  use  of  pOeCrv,  which  ig^xnnpKcttted,  instoad  of 

!)nMie,  which  is  stngle  and  obVioii^  fi>f  the  purpose  of  cau^itico 
ng  their  heftrers. 

If  notie  of  these  Intelleettial  qnaliUes  be  essentttil  to  I^oetry, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  amply  verse ;  ahfaod^  dmt 
rtlay  be  nscfal,  and  perhaps  even  necessary  to  iti  existence. 
Verse  is  die  limUi,  or  shape  by  whidi  poetry  is  boonded:  it  is 
Ae  ^djonet  of  poetry,  but  not  its  living  principle.  Nether  is 
poetry  music ;  so  that^  to  try  it  by  the  laws,  either  of  metre  or 
of  tdne,  mnst  necessarily  be  fidladons.  It  is  well  enough,  sts  a 
mattet-  of  amusement,  to  as6ertain  how  the  lines  of  onr  great 
poets  have  been  fariiioned;  bnt  to  deduce  authoritaUve  ndes 
from  poems  that  have  been  written  without  rule,  is  plainly  to 
derive  an  argument  ittikvour  of  bondage,  from  the  most  spien- 
dkl  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.  Shakespeare  most  asscrr-* 
edlv  wrbte  without  any  i^erence  to  ttde :  he  trusted  to  his  ear, 
and  produced  tile  finest  dtanUaie  verse  in  the  world*  Miiton 
also,  beydnd  competition  the  greatest  writer  of  epic  verse  of 
whom  we  Can  boast,  learned  as  ne  was  both  in  metres  and  ma- 
sk^ and  with  the  finest  apprehension  for  harmony,  evidently 
composed  without  rule^  and  trusted  to  his  ear  alone  for  those 
exquisite  cadences  with  which,  from  his  Lycidas  to  his  Paradise 
Regmned,  aU  hb  poems  abound*  It  is  undenmble^  indeed,  that 
the  verse  whidi  is  most  perfectly  according  to  rule  is  uniformly 
the  most  disagfeeaM^  We  are  speedily  tired  of  lines  where 
the  meaning  invariably  ends  with  the  tenth  syllable :  and  if  we 
admit  this,  and  allow  die  poet  toterminatenis  periods  in  the 
middle^  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  line,  where  is  his  privilege 
to  cease?  Vereie,  in  its  own  nature,  implies  nothing  but  regu** 
htrity,  and  any  kind  or  d^free  of  r^ularlty  that  is  mund  to  be 
ngreeable,  must  be  just  as  legidmate  as  any  other.  It  might  be 
jrash,  perhaps,  to  depart  altogether  firom  familiar  models;  but 
to  insist  diat  certain  lines,  with  certain  accents,  should  alone  be 
held  up  as  models,  because  dxey  produce  a  good  elftet  among 
others  of  a  differimt  modulation,  is  preposterous.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  diat  Milton  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  be 
tiit-ew  in  that  strimge  line— 

*  AndThtAuandPhkMSUSiproflkdsoU**^ 
or  when  he  speaks  of 

*  The  secreu  of  die  hoary  deep ;  a  cfarA 
lUhmuAle  ^an*— 

or  Shakeipeare,  when  he  addresses  Earthy  ^  our  common  mo* 
dier,' 

'  Wim^^mmh  umnmtwMeMiinfimk  krtma 
Tctyns  and  feeds  iriir-^ 
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And  yei  we  llutUc  ibe  critics  would  be  tierfrieifcdy  were  Aef  Iw 
atUmpi  to. subdue  these  lines,  to  their  canons  of  quttoiity* 
What  would  the  paiotera  say^  if  an  amateur  riiould  stand  for- 
ward  and  insist  on  their  piling  all  their  figures  in  a  precke  tri- 
aii|^6?  Yet  we  know  that  the  pyramidal  &9ffe  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  tm  artist*  Vari^f  in  shorty  is  necessary  in  poetry  as  in  other 
thtngfe*  It  is  the  ixhoU  that  should  be  harmonious  $  and  it  ia 
not  true  that  this  large  and  ef&etife  hannony  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  absolute  and  exact  uniformity  of  all  the  corresponding 
parts.  The  poets  know  this :  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  \emn 
them  to  the  free  practice  of  their  art,  instead  of  perfdexiiw 
them  with  dogmas,  which  we  are  sure  diat  the  better  part  dt 
them  will  never  consent  to  follow.«--*Bat  to  come  a  little  nearer 
4in  afflrmative* 

PoMTRT  is  a  treatioru  It  is  a  thing  create  by  the  mind»  Md 
not  m«*ely  copied  either  from  tiature^  or  fiicts  in  any  shape* 
Next  to  this  general,  but  most  correct  and  significant  definition^ 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  perhaps  the  best  explanittion  is  that  giTca 
by  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  says,  that  ^  poetry  doth  raise  and 
<•  erect  the  mind^  ^  mbmiiiing  the  sh&ou  qfiUngs  to  4ke  detiree^ 
*  f^tkefainig*  thou^  here^  as  in  ail  the  rest  of  tlie  discUssian^ 
we  should  ever  bear  m  mind,  diat  poetry,  after  all^  is  the  e^ 
fedj  mid  not  the  cause.  It  does  not  properly  aker  *  mt 
tkow  of  thin^^  but  transeribei  from  the  imagination  di# 
new  form  tiiat  results  from  the  idteratioai  Its  afier  eff«ct 
upon  the  reader  is  produced  by  this  transcript^  and  he  seen 
merely  the  neWpoeiie  creation,  and  receites  its  efibcts«  Poo* 
try,  tnen,  is  to  be  understood  as  l^  tiling  ^  different  fhm 
prose,*  which  is  its  antithesis^  that  is  to  say,  ^  is  aihraya' 
something  dilPerent  from  the  literal  pvosiio  teJk,  sddi  as  w« 
contitnp^te  it  With  the  eye  of  sense  or  reason^i  However  it  majr 
be  tme  in  itself  (and  it  ought  to  be  true),  as  a  eompoimd  image 
or  signification  of  consistent  ideasrit  must  not  be  in  all  respecte 
Kter&lhf  true4  The  materials  of  poetry,  as  we  have  said,  are  to 
be  found  in  nature  or  art,  but  not  poetry  itself;  for^  if  peeCry 
w^e  strewn  before  us  like  flowers,  or  if  it  irradiated  theheafttia 
like  stmshinc  or  the  stars,  we  should  have  notif  ing  to  do  but  ta 
copy  it  as  exactly  as  we  could ;  4nd  it  would  the^  be  a  ^  mioM-^ 
tic  *  •  art  only,  and  not  a « creatiofr^  *     Prose,  according  to  oax 

•  We  do  not  forget  Aristotle^  •  M<fftiiir« :— but  etymology  and 
general  opinion  are  clearly  agwnst  the  great  Slagyrite«  Neither  he 
nor  Lord  Bacon  were,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  Um,  poets ; 
and  were  therefore,  perhaps^  with  all  their  great  powers,  less  quali* 
fied  to  judge  of  certain  pfocesBes  of  the  miild,  than  inferior  men  who 
experienoed  them. 

C« 
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tfMiteptiott  <rf  i4  it  ib  substitaice  tlie  presentineht  6f  langle  and 
sepamte  ideas,  arraoged  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  instraction. 
Of  pet8aa8i<m.    It  is  the  organ  or  vehide  <^  reason,  and  deab 
aooordingly  in  realities^  and  ^reads  itself  out  in  analysis  and - 
dedncttcm-*— combining  and  disposing  words,  as  figures  are  used 
bjr  aritfametiGians,  to  expiain^  or  prove,  or  to  produce  some 
particular  effect  from  established  premises.    It  acts  upon  fore- 
gene  conclusiotts,  or  tends  by  regular  gradations  to  a  mantfe^* 
object';  and  in  proportion  as  it  fails  in  these,  it  is  clouded  or 
imrperfect.    Poeiryi  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  complicat- 
ed.   It  is  produced  by  various  powers  common  to  most  persons^ 
but  more  especially  by  diose  which  are  ialmost  peculiar  to  the- 
poet»  viz.  Faneyj  and  the  crowning  spirit — Imagination  !    This 
last  is  the  first  moving  or  creative  principle  of  Uie  mind,  which 
fiisfaions,  out  of  niatiMrials  previously  existing,  new  conceptions 
and  origiiml  trutli^  not  absolutdy  justifiable  by  the  ordinary- 
Kides  of  Icgie,.  but  quite  inteUigible  to  the 'mind  when  duly  de- 
^nted^-int^giUe  tJbrongh  o«cr  sympathies^  our  sensibility^*— like 
Ugfac  or  the  balmy  air,  although  nolf  sufficiently  definite  or 
settled  into  form  to  stand  the  ccdd  calculating  survey  of  our  rea- 
umu    It  is  not  so  much,  however,  that  imi^^ination  sees  things 
differently  from  reason,  as  that  it  ttses  them  differently ;  the  one 
dealing' with  ungle  idea3»  and  observing^  if  we  may  so  speak, 
lli^.  naked  reality  of  things;  the  other  icombining  and  reproduce- 
iiig  them  as  th^  never  appear  in  nature.   Nevertheless,  poetry^ 
though  creative  In  its  principle,  comprehends  not  so  much  what 
is  impossible,  as  what  is  at  present  unknown ;  and  hence,  per- 
hup^  may  be  urged  the  claim  of  its  followers  to  the.  title  of 
S  Vtttes.^    It  is  the  harmony  of  the  mind,  in  short,  which  em- 
bcftcea  and  reconciles  its  seeming  discords.   It  looks  not  ixixky  at 
the  husk  and  outward  show  of  things,  but  contemplates  them 
in  their  princifries,  and  through  their  secret  rdations.    It  is- 
brief  and  suggestive,,  rather  than  explicit  and  argumentative. 
Its  words  are  like  the  breath  of  an  orade,  which  it  is  the  busi* 
neSB  of  prqae  to  expound. 

.  Jniaginati(nt  differs  from  Fancy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  by  a 
siagle  glance  what  the  latter  effects  by  deliberate  compiurison. 
Generally  speaking,  imagination  deals  with  the  passions  and  the 
higher  moods  of  the  mipd.  It  is  the  fiercer  and  more  potent 
spirit;  and  the  images  are  flung  out  of  its  burning  grasp,  as  it  were, 
molteiv  *  and  massed  together.    It  is  a  complex  power,  includ- 

'  *  '  The  brain,*  (as  Hobbes  says),  *  or  spitit  therein,  having  been 
*  stirred  by  divers  objects,  coniposetk  an  imagination  of  divers  concept 
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ipg  those  laculties  which  are  oiilled  by  metopbyticknspr  CdiKKfi* 
tion,  Abstraction,  and  Judgment.  It  is  the  genius  of  personit 
ficaticm.  It  ccmcentrates  the  many  into  the  one^  ooiouriag  and 
inyesting  ita  own  compdex  creation  with  the  attributes  of  all.  li 
multiplies  and  divides  and  remodels^  always  ehangiwg  in  oqe  re* 
spea  or  other  the  literal  fact^  and  always^  enrichmg  it,  wbeQ  px^ 
perly  exerted.  It  merges  ordinary  nature  and<  Xu^sjk  irul^  ^ 
the  atmosphere  whidi  it  exhales^  till  they  eome  f<M*th  like  tW 
illummations  of  sunset,  which  were  nothing  but  clouds  h^ore*  It 
acts  upon  all  things  drawn  within  its  range ;  sometimes  in  the 
creation  of  character  (as  in  Satan  and  Arkl^  &c.),  apd  somet 
times  in  figures  of  speech  and  common  expression.  It  is  ^ifftr 
rent  in  dif^ent  people;  in  Shakespeare,  bridit  and  rapid  as  ib9 
W^txang^  ft^ing  things  by  its  power ;  in  Milton,  awful  as  pol* 
lected  thunder*  It  peoples  the  elements  with  fantastic  kffmh 
and. fills  the  earth  with  upearthly  heroism,  intellect,  muj  h^tyv 
It  is  the  parentof  all  those  passionate  creations  which  ShiJftespepire 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  tlie  origin  of  that  terrible  'genera- 
don  of  ,Milton9*-;-Sin,  and  the  sha(K>wy  DeatUi,  Rumour^  a.Q4 
Discord  with  its  thousand  tongues.  Night  and.  Chaos,  ^  ances- 
tors c£  Nature,'  down  to  all  those  who  lie 

'  Under,  the  boiling  ocean,  tenxp^  fit  cAoiNi'-*- 
of  all  phantasies  bom  beneath  the  moon,  and  all  the  miraoles  of 
dreams.    It  is  an  intense  and  burning  power,  and  comes-  ' 

*  Wing*d  with  red  lightning  anea^.  impetuous  ruigfc '— f 
(which  line  is  itself  a  magnificent  instance  of  imagination) — and 
is  indeed  a  concentration  of  the  intellect,  gathering  together  its 
wandering  faculties,  and  bursting  forth  in  a  fiodd  of  thoughl^ 
till  the  apprehenuon  is  staggered  which  pursues  it.  The  exer- 
tion c^  this  faculty  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  our  two  gr^ 
poets;  from 

'  The  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concave^' 
to  the  *  care*  that  *  sate  on  the  faded  cheek'  of  Satan;  froo^ 
the  *  xwundsoi  Thammuz*  which  ^  allured*  . 

*  The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  bis  fate/ 
to  those              <  Thoughts  that  toander  through  eternity; ' 
from  the  *  curses '  of  Lear  upon  his  dai;^hters,  which 

*  Stamp  ^irinkles  in  h^r  brow  of  yputh ' 
to  Hamlet           ^  Benetted  round  with  villainies/ 

'   '   '    ' 1 1  » ^   ■  J '  t 

'  tionSf  that  appeared  single  to  the  sense.  As,  for  example,  the  sense 
'  showeth  at  one  time  the  figure  of  a  moitfitainf  and  at  another 
'  time  the  colour  o^gold;  but  the  imagination  afterwards  hath  them 
'  both  at  once  in  a  <^  golden  meuntaxn/'— r(£^ffay  o;e  Human  Nature^ 

ch.  3.)  .       .         , .         . 
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and  thbli«imds  of  others  which  meet  ms  at  kr^tj  op^kig  of  tha 
leaves. 

Fancy, on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  (but  not  aiwap)gitttermg 
imd  cold-^e  preparatory  machinery  of  poetry,  without  its  pas4 
sion ;  sporting  with  sights  which  catch  the  eye  only,  and  sotin^ 
which  play  but  on  the  ear.  It  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of  as* 
ttmilation,  and  irradiates  an  idea  with  similes ;  but  it  leave§  the 
ori^al  thought  untouched,  and  merely  surrounds  it  with  things 
whieb  ornament,  without  either  hiding  ctr  changing  it,  Fancy 
■eems  like  an  afier-th&u^hi^  springing  out  of  the  original  idea  t 
l>ut  the  Imagination  is  bom  with  it,  coequal,  inextricable,  like 
the  colour  and  the  shape  of  a  flower.  Imagination,  indeed,  is  ai 
k  were  a  ccmdensation  of  the  Fancy ;  acting  directly  on  the  idea, 
and  investing  it  with  qualities  to  which  it  is  the  business  oF 
Fancy  to  compare  it.  The  loftiest  instances  of  the  last- men* 
tloned  £M»ilty  are  perhaps  in  Milton,  as,  where  he  describes 
*  the  populous  North, '  when  her  <  barbarous  sons ' 

<  Came^<-£ie  a  deh^e  on  the  South ! '         ^ 
0r  where  he  speaks  of  the  archangel  Satan,  sayipg  that 

*  He  stooA^ike  a  tower  I ' 
Here,  although  <  the  populous  North '  itself  is  imaginative,  and 
the  conception  of  Satan  a  grand  fictiop  of  the  imaginatron,  the 
likenesses  ascribed  to  each  are  the  work  of  Fancy.  In  both 
these  cases,  however,  she  soars  almost  beyond  her  region. 
Again^  in  the  words  of  JL«ear,     , 

*  Thou  tbink'st  'tis  much  tbst  this  cmientious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin. ' 
1^4  the  wellf-known  line — ' 

<  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ; ' 

and  in  that  fine  expression  of  Timon,  *  the  dying  deck ' — where 

he  invests  the  mere  planks  of  a  vessel  with  all  the  dee^s  that 

have  been  acted  upon  tliein,  atld  dolours  them  with  blood  and 

4eath-»>it  is  the  Imaginafioti  which  is  evidently  at  work  :-^  So  is 

it  also  in  the  case  of  the  ^  'wilderness  of  monkeys^ '  where  the  ir»- 

habitants  of  the  forest  are  made  to  stand  for  th^  forest  itself. 

The  grand  distinction,  in  short,  which  exists  between  poetry 

t  the  former  (independently  of  its  principle  of 

I  two  or  more  ideas^  linked  or  massed  toge- 

ttter  would  offer  only  one.     And  henCe  sirises 

mpopularity  of  the  former  with  ordinary  read- 

imble  rhyme  tp  poetry,  and  a  single  idea  to  a 

inasmu^  as  it  saves  them  from  tne  fatigue  of 

1^  distinction  b^tjw^^n  Imagination  and  Fancy, 

le  former  i^ltogetber  changes  and  remodels  the 

»regnating  it  with  something  extraneous: — tjie 
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which)  in  soma  view  of  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance* 

In  the  for^^ipg  examplep  of  the  operatipn  of  Imi^natioa 
tnd  Fancy*  th^  eflfecu  prp^luQed  by  ^^  are-^orfiy.  If  Shake* 
apear^  baa  writ^ep-^ 

*  Tbonlbink'st  it  nuich  that  tl^s  mtsi  violmi  storpi 
Siadd  toQ^  us  tp  the  skin.  * 
or— 

^  How  sweet  the  moonlight  M»ts  upon  this  bank*— <> 
(idthoiu;b  thf  last  line  might  still  hate  been  mnsical),  he  would 
certaii^  have  written  pros^i  and  nothing  more*     When  Cleo>i* 

<  nave  J[  the  «q9J«;  ja  my  %»f  * 
the  dpuble  idea  may  not  be  so  obvionst  bqt  it  is  still  there ;  the 
reptile  is  coqroundra  with  its  power  (its poison),  and  made  one; 
the  cause  and  the  effect  are  amalgamated. 

Truth  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  are  ita 
foes;  but  for  willing  upprehensions ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  to 
these  oqly  that  Poetnr  addresses  itself.  It  repels  and  recoib 
from  the  Ignorant  ancl  the  sceptical:  the  first,  from  some  mal-> 
formaliop  or  want  of  cultivati<m  of  the  mind,  are  unable  tp 
comprehend  it ;  fmd  the  latter  try  it  by  laws  to  which  it  is  not 
lawfuUv  subject*  When  Brutus,  in  Shakespeare's  <  Tan}ui|i 
•and  JUiMsrece,' 

*  Began  to  ^(4he  kiswtln  stiUe  and  pride, ' 
we  feel  that  this  is  not  the  Language  of  prose  {  and  that^  how- 
jBver  pregnant  the  phrase  nwr  be  to  a  willing  ear,  it  is  not  the 
sober  and  severe  limguage  of  a  reasonen  ,  Neither  of  these  two 
last  quotations  are,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  absolute /Sz^s,  because, 
as  we  have  said,  poetry  is  never  lUeraUy  true*    Nevertheless,  it 
mu8(  not  be  considered  as  void  of  truth,  because  it  is  not  a  K* 
teral  transcript  of  nature,  or  of  ordinary  life  t  Were  it  so,  we 
should  never  sympatbiase  with  it.   On  the  contrary,  it  contains,  as  ^ 
it  wer%  Uie  essence  of  truth ;  and  is  a  concentration  of  its  scatter- 
ed powers.    It  is  a  world  different  from  our  own,  but  not  in  op^ 
position  to  it;  moved,  on  the  whdle,  by  the  same  passiom, 
imd  subject  to  the  same  influences  ap  ourselves.    It  may  be  that 
.  some  scene  or  charter  is  lifted  entirely  out  of  ordmary  na* 
.  lore,  aa  in  the  case  of  Satan,  or  the  Red  ^ross  Knight,  Calibapy 
Ariel,  and  Oberon  {  yet  these,  and  all  other  grand  fictions,  are 
.  tme  to  thenu^lveSf  and  maintain  their  proportions  like  a  simple 
.  metaphor ;  and  we  shall  generally  find,  that  the  natural  pagsit 
siofts  prevail  even  in  the  most  fantastic  creations  of  the  Mose. 
.  %^ery  one  ^ho  has  pons^lered  the  subjects  will  own  that  it  i« 
eiten  ijwpofKiibW  to  jqstify  tjie  finest  things  in  poetry  to  ^  qn- 
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willrBg  nrind,  or  upon  the  ordinary  princif^^  of  Io|^«  Atid 
the  question  which  arises  on  this  discovery,  h^^tvkich  h  im- 
perfect ?~the  law,  or  the  art?  For  our  parts,  we  thHik  -the 
former.  When  Milton -tells  us  o(  ^  darlcness  visilici*  we  feel 
that  he  has  uttered  a  fine  paradox;  we  fed  it9  truth,  but  can« 
not  prove  it.  'And  whttH**-in  that, appalling  passage  where  die 
poet  stands  face  to  face  with  Night  and  Chaos,  in  their  dark 
pavilion,  *  spread  wide  on  the  wasteful  deep,  *  and  say?  tliat 
J  '       > '      By  them  stood 

Orctis  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  Name 
*  OfDemogorgon  /  . 

how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  expressions  to  a  m&te 
prosaic  understanding? — *  Darkness*  is,  strictly  speakingi  *ab- 

*  serice  of  light. '  How  then  shall  we  say  that  -it  is  visible, 
when  we  see  only  by  the  aid  of  light? — Arid  with  respect  to  the 

*  Name '  of  Demogorgon,  which  *  stands '  by  Orcus  and  Ades, 
liow  can  such  a  phrase  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  reason  ? 
•Nevertheless,  it  is'ns  ihagnificent  as  words  can  make  it.  It  is 
dothed  in  a  dark'  and  spectral  grandeur,  and  presses  upon  our 
a^rehetisidris  like  a  mighty  dream.  Who  is  there  that  would 
*0ive  up  sucih  things  for  the  sake  of  logic?    May  not  the  troth 

DC,  that  logic,  which  is  the  weapon  of  prose,  touches  not  the 

iiiry  nature  of  poetry  ?  or  that  the  laws  of  reason  are  at  present 
too  imperfect  to  make  the  divinity  of  poetry  clear  to  human  ca- 
pacity r  Jt  is  v^ell  known  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  de- 

'ceivedi  and  that  our  reasoning  feculties  are  incompetent  to  the 
uridetstanding  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  finer  intuitive  move- 
ments of  the  mind  and  feeling  may  also  escape?  Assuredly,  the 
fiehse  which  apprehends  these  grand  expressions  of  Milton,  is 
finer  and  loftier  than  the  hard  scepticism  which  denies  them. 

'  Why  then  should  the  one  give  place  to  the  other?  In  the  same 
predicament  with  Milton  is  Shakespeare  perpetually.  When, 
Dy  a  strongeffort  of  the  imagination,  he  fuses  too  ideas  into  one, 
the  cause,  perhaps,  and  the  consequence;  or  when  he  arrays  a 

^  bare  and  solitaiy  thought,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  surround  it — talking  of  the  *  ^ng  deck ' — ^we  udmire 
the  prodigious  boldness  of  the  figure,  and  rest  colitented,  w4th- 

'  out  trying  it  by  the  rules  of  common  languiq^e.  It  is — ^likfe  thon- 
'sands  of  others— beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  prose*  *        * 

Thfe  niind  which  cannot  comprehend  poetry  may  be  said  to 
t)e  wanting  in  a  sense.  Yet  such  are  preci^sely  the  minds  which 
criticise  poetry  the  most  narrowly.  They  try  it  1^  the  prosaic 
laws,  which  they  do  comprehend,  and  set  up  forjudges  on  the 
ground— ef  their  own  detects !— Neverthdess,  we  do  not  wish  to 
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claim  for  pootry  fliQ  exemptions  of  th«  ju$  divimm.  Poetry  k 
subject  to  reason— not  indeed  as  prose  is  subject,  throughout  all 
it& images,  but  independently  of  its  imagery  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment ;  and  it  mtist  not  theretbre  be  tried  by  a  standard  to  which 
it  does  not  profess  to  assimilate  itself,  nor  by  rules  with  which 
it  is  in  its  nature  at  variance.  It  can  never  be  made  good,  and 
•demonstrated  like  a  syllogism.  But,  as  it  springs  from,  and  is 
a^ressed  to  the  imagination,  so  can  it  be  sutgect  to  strict  lawa, 
ovly  when  the  laws  <rf  that  facidty  shall  be  discovered. 

We  have  already  qnoted  several  instances  of  poetical  phrase- 
ology;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  such  expressions  daat  poetry  co»- 
•»ist^.  The  idea  of  a  character,  a  person,  a  place,  may  be  poe- 
tically conceived,  as  well  as  the  expression  in  which  it  is  dressed* 
Thus  the  idea  of  Milton's  *  Satan*  is  purely  imaginative  and 
poetical,  as  are  the  conceptions  of  Titania  and  Oberon,  Arid 
^nd  Caliban,  and  the  cloudy  Witches  of  Macbeth.  Macbeth 
himself  is  poetical,  on  another  ground,  i.  e.  jfrom  the  circum- 
stances into  which  he  is  impelled,  as  are,  in  like  manner,  Ham- 
let, Juliet,  and  Lear.  A  chimera,  a  leviathan,  a  gorgon,  the 
snake  which  was  febled  to  encircle  the  world,  the  sylphs  and  the 
giants.  Echo,  Polyphemus,  shadowy  Demogorgon,  Death  and 
me  curling  Sin,  the  ocean-born  Venus,  and  Pauas,  who  sprang 
out  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove— are  all  poetical.  Milton's 
"vision  of  Hell — Spenser's  palaces  and  haunted  woods — the  In- 
ferno of  Dante — ^the  faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  her 
home  in  Arcady — the  Arabian  fictions,  with  their  silent  cities 
and  blazing  sights,  in  air  and  under  ground ;  tlieir  gems  and 
dreams  of  riches ;  their  fairies,  genii,  and  enchanters;  their  ma^i 
turned  ipto .  marble ;  and,  in  short,  all  that  world  of  wonder 
which  illuminated  ancient  Bagdad,  or  grew  up  like  a  garden  of 
enchantment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — are  all  fictions  of  the 
imagination,  and,  as  such,  have  claims  to  be  distinguished 
*as  the  offspring  of  the  great  femily  of  poetry.  Again,  the  meet- 
ing of  Grabriel  and  Satan,  at  the  fend  of  the  fourth  book  of  Pa^ 
radise  Lost,  where  the  squadron  of  angels  turn  *  fiery  red  '^-and 
•the  stature  of  Satan,  angry  and  dik ted,  *  Reached  the  sky '-^ the 

•  speed  of  Puck,  who  'puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  '  in 
"forty  minutes— the  ghost 'who  revisits  the  *  glimpses  of  tte 

•  moon ' — Una,  taming  the  forest  lion  by  her  beauty— the  iron 
man— the  fretted  and  wealthy  cave  of  Mammon— must  all  have 
bfeen  poetical,  in  whatever  diction  the  ideas  had  been  clotiied* 

The  staple  of  Poetry  then  is  imagery:  so  that  even  where  it 
deals  with  abstract  idea$  and  indefinite  objects,  it  generally 
moulds  them  into  shape.  It  is  thus  that  certain  virtues  and 
qualities  ctf  the  mind  are  brouglit  visibly  before  us.     Unfortu- 
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nateWy  Hopb  and  CMARi'ryi  Faith,  and  Lots,  wni  Pitt, 
&c.  hare  now  become  commonplaces;  but  they  were,  not* 
withstanding,  amongst  the  first  and  simpler  creationo  of  the 
art.  In  another  way,  mere  inaninmte  matter  is  raised  to 
life,  or  its  essence  extracted  for  some  poetical  pnrpostt* 
Thus  the  air,  in  its  epithet  *  airy, '  is  implira  to  motion,  and^ 
the  *  sunny '  locks  of  beaaty  are  extracted  from  the  day.  Thu]i 
ihe  moon  becomes  a  vestal,  and  the  night  is  clothed  in  a  starry 
train ;  the  sea  is  a  monster  or  a  god ;  the  winds  and  the  streams 
mre  populous  with  spirits ;  and  the  sun  is  a  giant  rgoicing  in  his 
strength.  Again,  as  the  essence  cf  poetry,  mneially  speaking 
/for  it  is  sometimes  otherwise^  in  the  case  <h  sounds  and  per- 
rbmes),  consists  in  its  imagery,  so  its  excellence  varies  in  pro- 
portion as  those  images  are  appropriate  and  perfect  Tli^ 
imagination,  which  acts  like  an  intuition,  is  seldom  wrong ;  but 
when  a  thought  is  spread  out  into  similes,  by  the  aid  of  feticy, 
it  not  unfreouently  becomes  unnaturaL  Again,  the  figures  <ir 
images  may  oe  repeated  till  they  run  into  cold  conceits,  or  they 
may  not  amalgamate  and  harmonize  with  the  original  idea. 
Petrarch,  Doune,  Cowley,  and  Crashaw,  all  men  of  genius,  of^ 
fended  in  these  points.  They  trusted  often  to  their  ingemi^ 
instead  of  their  feeling,  and  so  erred.  Excellence  is  not  no- 
cessarily  the  property  of  imagination  or  of  fancy,  which  may 
be  lofty  or  tame,  clear  or  obscure,  in  proportion  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  poetry,  which  d^^ends 
nX  least  as  much  upon  the  vivid  sensibility  of  the  writer  as  upon 
his  intellect,  depends  also  i&omewhat  upon  his  discretion.  When 
Crashaw,  in  his  ^  Musics  Duel, '  speaking  of  the  nightingale, 
who  is  contending  for  the  palm  of  music  with  a  man,  says, 
*  Her  supple  breast  thriUs  out 

Sharp  airs,  and  stnggen  in  a  voarbling  thnk 

Of  dallying  meetnesi  '— 
we  feel  instantly  l£at  the  idea  is  overloaded,  and  extended  be- 
yond our  sympathy*  11>ere  are  four  distinct  ^ithets  made 
use  of  to  express  a  single  idea.  This  argues  povertjr  in  the 
writer,  at  least  as  much  as  a  sueerabundance  of  imagery. 
So  Cowley  maintains  a  metiq)hor  Uiroughout  a  whole  poem ; 
us  in  the  one  entided  '  Coldness^ '  where  he  b^^ins  by  com- 
|Miring  his  love  to  water,  and  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  act* 
ed  upon  by  kindness  and  ri^r^  the  one  causing  it  to  flow,  md 
the  other  to  fireeze.  This  is  the  masquerade  of  poetry.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Bolinbroke  goes 

«  As  confident  ash  the JkSion'i^hi/ 
to  do  battle  with  Mowbray,  and  Eneas  the  Trcjao,  bearing  n 
challenge  ta  the  idle  Greeks,  cries  out, 
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Send  ibj  brau  voice  through  all  these  ia%g  terds ' — 
we  admiVat  as^ce  the  fine  keeping  of  the  images.    Again,  when 
this  same  Enea«,  diffidently  inquires  for  the  leader  Agamem* 
noil  (iKhose  ^  tofdeas  d^iitation,  *  on  the  other  bundt  the  pam 
xaaite  of  Achilles  mimics),  saving, 

*  I  mk  thai  I  might  waken  revereneci 

And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush^  ; 

Afedsst  as  morning  uAet^  ske  coUljf  ej^es 

The y^^yl  Pkcelm*,' 
we  feel  that  the  picture  is  perfect. 

We  have  characterize  certain  things  as  poetry :  but  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  wmch  may  fidrly  be  called 
poet^  is  thus,  word  by  word,  impregnated  with  ImagihatiQii 
and  Fancy*  .  We  have  extcacted  the  essence ;  whereas  the  cup 
fof  poetry,  even  at  the.  strcmgest,  is  not  all  essence :  But — ^aa 
wme  is  not  composed  entirely  of  the  grwe^-^-so  is  the  rich  Ca&p 
^^dian  mixed  with  the  clear  waters  of  tne  earth,  and  thereby 
x^id^ied  palatable  to  alL  It  requires,  like  durable  gold,  some 
portion  of  alloy,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  throu^  the  com-v 
n^cm  currency.  It  is  a  Doric  temple,  where  all  is  not  exclu-^ 
sively  divine,  bat  partakes,  in  common  with  others,  somewhat 
of  the  structure  of  ordinary  biiildinga.  So,  in  poetry,  all  i^ 
not  of  the  ^  Dorian  mood, '  or  of  the  ^  order'  of  poetry,  but  is 
intermingled  and  made  stable  by  a  due  addition  of  other  jna  - 
terials.  >  It  is  by  these  means  that  poetry  acquires  its  popular 
rity.  The  most  imaginative  writings  are  assuredly  but  little  re* 
lished  by  the  common  or  uninitiated  reader.  They  require  too 
much  ol  the  labour  of  thou^ht-y-too  much  quickness  of  appre^ 
hension  and  power  of  combmation,  on  the  part  of  readers  (as 
well  as  authors),  to  be  likely  to  please  generally.  A  maxim  or 
a  sentiment  conveyed  in  prose,  especiaUy  if  it  be  such  as  fiatr 
ters  our  seliMove^  will  pro&ice  twice  die  effect  on  the  crowd 
that  pure  poetry  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish*  Dr  Johnson's 
fav(»irite  Imesf 

^  I  dare  do  aU  that  may  becmne  a  man : 

Who  dar^  do  more,  is  Bo&e ' — 
ael  like  electripity ;  yet  they  are  neither  poetry,  nor,  strictly 
ipeaking,  truth.  They  involve  a  non  sequituTf  as  Partridge 
would.have  termed  it ;  and  were  probably  flui^  out,  by  Shake* 
tpeare,  firom  his  boundless  lioards,  as  a  plausible  bait  lor  the 
crowd.  Even  in  him  and  in  MiltoUf  pur  two  most  undis|)ute4 
poets,  there  are  many  striking,  end  ev^a  beautiful  passages 
mtenf)^rsed,  which  can  claim  but  little. distinction  from  pro«iQ^ 
in  regard  tomerephrasecdogy,  ^cept  thi^  they  are  compressed 
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wkhin  tlie  limits  of  heroic  rerse.     Thus,  diose  two  bulky  lines 
in  *  Troilus  andCressida'— 

*  The  large  AchiUes^  on  his  pressed  bed  loUingy 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  '-^ 
although  they  present  a  grand,  bold  picture,  ^d'seem  actually 
burthened  with  the  words  which  they  bear,  are  not,  with  re- 
spect to  phrase^  or  expression,  essentially  poetical.     Neither 
have  those  sad  and  beautiftil  words  of  Antony — 
*  Eros  I— I  come,  my  queen:  ^  Eros !  stay  foir  me. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 

And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze :  ' 

Dido  and  her  Eneas  ihaU  want  troops, 

And  all  the  haunt  be  ours '—   *  r 

ft  decided  claim  to  be  considered  as  poetry,  in  point  of  expres- 
sion only.  Even  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Lear,  at.  the  end  of 
that  miglity  play,  when  his  frenzy  qiaits  him,  under  the  influence 
of  Cordelia's  care  (*  Pray  do  not  mock  me,*  &c.),  cannot  be  cal- 
led essentially  poetical,  though  they  are  to  us  more  touchmg 
than  the  grandest  poetry.  Tney  ate  sim^de  and  unimaginative^ 
«nd  purely  pathetic,  as  tlie  situation  of  Lear  then  requires  that 
they  should  be.  His  days  of  indignation  and  sorrow  are  over : 
his  spirit  is  calm  and  sunk;  and  the  winged  words  which  be*- 
came  madness  and  the  tempest,  would  have  been  out  of  place> 
when  his  mind  and  body  were  relaxing  gradually  into  the  re- 
pose of  death.  In  these  cases,  however,  and  in  similar  ones, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  picture  presented,  or  the  idea 
originated,  may  be  poetical,  although  the  mere  words  may  have 
but  little  claim  to  that  title.  Thus,  in  that  airy  and  exquisite 
account  of  ^  Mulciber,'  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  Music  and 
Poetry  run  claspqd  together  down,  a  stream  of  divine  versei, 
there  is  litde  of  the  strictly  poetical  phrase,  except  where  it  is 
told  that  he 

^  Dropt  from  the  zenith  l^e  aftMir^  star  $  ' 
but  the  wh6le  picture  is  nevertbeliess  b^utiftil^  and  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  poetry.  These  are  a  few  cases,  and  th^e  are 
thousands  of  others*  Generally  speaking,  however, — in  the 
works  of  true  poets,  the  phrases  are  glowmg  with  Imagination 
or  bright  with  Fancy,  as  well  as  the  .pictures  present^;  and 
we  should  have  exceeding  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  a  writer, 
whose  characters  or  pictures  only  had.  some  tinge  of  imagina- 
tion, while  his  details  remained  couched  in  language  which 
could  not  pretend  to  any  other  name  than  *  prose.  * 

There  has  of  late  been  some  discussion,  amongst  a  few  of 
our  eminent  writers,  in  regard  to  *  objects  which  are  or  are 
not  poetical.  We  are  not  about  to  revive  the  subject  at  any 
length ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  the  art  of  poetry  originates  in 
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the  f&culiy  of  its  profetsors.  If-  it  existed  m  imtuiti,  and  a  ^ 
writer  had  simply  to  transcribe  her  appearances,  any  body 
might  become  a  poet  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  poetical 
faculty  does  not^  as  we  apprdiend,  consbt  simply  in  describing 
what  is  splendid  already,  for  that  may  be  done  by  a  prosaic  mind ; 
nor  in  selecting  what  is  beautiful,  for  that  is  the  employment  of 
taste.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  tlmt  certain  objects,  inasmuch  as 
they  approach  to  that  standard,  to  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poets 
to  sublime  the  tamer  and  ordinary  appearances  of  the  world, 
and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  models  ex<^ 
isting  in  the  poet's  mind — may  so  &r  be  allowed  to  be  the  most 
*  poetical,' — or  the  nearest  allied  to  poetry.  Poetry  (we  do  not 
mean  satire),  it  is  to  be  remarked,  deals  with  the  grand,  the  terri« 
ble,.the  beautiful ;  but  seldom  or  never  with  the  mean.  Its  pi'in-  • 
ciple  is  elevation,  and  not  depression  or  degradaticm.  It  is 
true,  that  in  tragedy  and  narrative,  characters  and  images  of 
the  lowest  cast  are  sometimes  admitted ;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  contrast  only,  or  to  '  point  a  moral. '  Eoetary  is  not  consti- 
tuted of  those  base  elements,  nor  does  the  true  poet  luxurizrte 
in  4:hem.  They,  aret  subject  to  his  dominion,  but  do  not  rise  to 
his  favour. 

The  nearer,  then,  that  an  object.approjdmates  to  what  is  evi- , 
dently  tlie  standard  or  the  result  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  near- 
er it  may  be  said  to  approach  to  poetry  itself.     For  the  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  creator  must  exist  in  the  thing  created. 
The  grandeur  which  he  aq)ires  to  fesbicHi,  the  beauty  which  he 
delights. to  mould,  partake  surely  in  some  measure  of,  or  bear 
some  resemblance  toi,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  *which  exist  in- 
dependent of  his  creation.     Under  this  view, — tlie  stream,  the 
valley,  the  time-wasted  ruin  and  the  mossy  cell— the  breadiing , 
Venus,  and  the  marble  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — the  riotous 
waves  and  the  golden  sky-r-the  stars,  the  storm,  and  the  mad 
winds— ocean,  and  the  mountain  which  kisses  heaven— Love - 
and  Beatuy,  Despair,  Ambition  and  Revenge— all  objects  or 
passions  which  Uft  our  thoughts  from  the  dust,  and  stir  men  in- 
to madness — almost  every  thing  which  has  in.  it  a  strong  prin- 
ciple ttf  impulse,  or  elevation,  has  a.  claim  to  be,  considered 
poeticaL     It  is  the  meaner  things  of  life,  its  tan^ness  and  me- 
diocrity, its  selfishness  and  envy^.aud repining^. wli^ich,  though 
subdued  occasionally  to, the  use  of  poetry— tare  too  base  for  ai> . 
alliance  with  it;  and  which  creep  on  fuom  age  to  age,  recorded  . 
iodeed  and  made  notork)ns ;  but  braxided  witii  immiortality  for 
the  sake  of  example  only,  and  trampled  under, iJie  feet  of  the 
Muse.  ,      . 

The.  object  of  poetry  isi  not  to  diminish  and  make. mean,  but 
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to  'magnify  and  a^randii^^^  to  9ecammaAB\M  the  sbows  tit 
things  to  ihe  desms  of  die  nnnd ;  I  which,  in  its  healthy  state, 
all  taul  ttpvardsu.  It  does  not  seek  to  dwarf  the  great  statorear 
r)f  iiaCsre^  nor  to  reduce  the  spirit  to  the  contemplation  of  humble 
objects.  Its  standards  are  above  mortality,  and  not  below  it. 
Surely  then,  if  this  be  cdmost  invariably  the  tendencv  of  the 
poetic  mind,  those  objects  (be  they  in  art  or  nature)  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  must  be  &iriy  consider- 
ed as  being  in  themselves  nearest  to  poetry*  Whether  art  or 
nature  is  to  be  pr^rred  to  the  h%hest  station,  is  another  ques- 
tion. For  our  own  parts,  we  are  indined  to  prefer  art  t» 
science,  and  nature  to  art.  A  brilliant  light  rmy  be  thrown  ' 
iqaon  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  &ncy  may  play  and  flutter  over  ja 
game  of  ombre;  but  this  proves  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the 
poetm  this  particular  instance.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if 
lie  had  beheld  the  dissolution  of  a  worid,  or  seen  Uriel  ^lido^cm 
a  sunbeam,  arrayed  in  his  celestial  urmour  and  majestid  beauty, 
he  could  have  done  no  m^re?  We  think  otherwise.  Occasion- 
ally it  may  have  appeared,  that  the  poorest  things  have  been 
exalted  and  made  levd  with  the  loftiest  by  a  republican  spirit  ^ 
poetry ;  but  we  shall  find,  on  close  investigation,  thai  m€>st  of 
these  instances  (if  not  idl)  are  unavailable;  that  the  things 
spoken  of  have  reference  to  matters  of  high»  moment;  and  that 
it-  is  from  these  that  they  derive  their  importance.  It  is  i^t, 
for  instance,  the  '  taper '  only  which  throws  a  poetic  lustre^  but 
it  is  the  flame  which  shines  at  ^  midnight^  and  bums  in  solitude 
and  fidlence.  It  is  not  *  niahfs  candle^  only,  but  it  is  when  the 
the  candle  is  connected  wiw  the  time— -when  ^/ocfm<{  Day 

*  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mUy  mountam  tops^ 
that  it  rises  into  poetry. 

With  respect  to  the  end  or  intention  of  poetry — its  difl^ent 
kinds— and  its  origin,-^a  very  few  words  must  sufiice  at  present, 
our  btisiness  bdi^  more  particularly  with  the  art,  aa  understood 
ttad  practised  by  tiie  loftiest  English  writers.  It  has,  often  been 
asserted,  that  the  object  of  poetry  is-^to  please ;  and  assuredhr 
this  is  one^  though  by  no  means  the  sole  object  of  the  art.  It 
is  said  thfU:,  although  in  moral  poetiy  improvement  be  blended 
witib  amusement,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  die  object  We  sub- 
mit thi^  this  position  is  not  clear.  In  the  case  of  didactic  poe- 
try (^  The  Essay  on  Man'— the  *  Art  of  Preservirur  Health,' 
&c«),  the  aim  is;  instmction;  mid  v^^e  is  but  the  me^um  or  the 
attraction  which  the  poet  emplcqrs.  In  satire,  die  object  is  not 
to  please  a  friend,  but  to  sting  an  enemy ;  and  we  presume  that 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  an 
object  beyond  pleasure.    The  war«songs  of  t^e  ancients  were 
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tatftiBMdaUtfiirtoUHif;  aad  their  lamenti  were  to  soothe  immc. 
Poetnr  contains  in  k  a  stronff  stimulant;  and  although  a  feel^ 
ing  or  pleasure  may  blend  mm  other  emotions,  it  does  not  fol* 
low  that  die  att^npts  of  poetry  are  not  directed  to  objects  iiK& 
ferent  from  those  of  merely  <  pleasing.'  As  to  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry,  there  are  so  many  upon  each  of  which  a  treatise 
m^ht  be  wri^eii,  that  we  prefer  referring  the  reader  to  essays 
on  the  subject,  niAer  than  delay  him  at  present  by  a  bMsf 
exposttticm  of  that  which  he  woidd  probably  wish  to  see  tree^ed 
in  more  particnlar  detail.  For  our  own  ports,  we  are  not  itt- 
clined  to  lay  extraordinary  stress  upon  the  mere  6truot«re  and 
mechanism  of  poetry.  It  is  not  rery  material,  we  think,  that  a 
poem  should  be  raOt  up  acoording  to  ruli»,  many  of  which 
originated  in  the  caprice  of  former  poets;  nor  whether  it  fae 
calkd  an  epic  or  a  romance,  an  epistle  or  a  dirge,  an  epitapb, 
an  ode,  an  degy,  a  scmnet,  or  otb^'wise.  If  it  be  full  of  the 
pkU^Hel  of  poetry,  and  contain  something  of  fitness  also^  it  will 
go  &f  to  satisfy  our  critical  consciences. 

We  will  now  remiest  the  reader^s  company,  for  a  short  thne, 
while  we  run  haadfy  along  the  pages  ofotir  poelici^l  history,  and 
glance  occasionaUy  at  the  illnttrious  names  which  adorn  it. 

English  po^ry  must  be  considered  as  having  had  its  origin 
hi  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  the  Norman  trouomti,  ^&sf 
having  pr^>ared  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  n«rretives  which 
succeeded  the  crusades.  It  is  not  materid,  perhaps,  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  Of  rhyme  or  fiction  among  our  ancestors  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion.  Our  oldest  subsisting  debt  is 
due,  we  think,  to  the  Normans ;  although  even  iiSir  strains 
were,  for  a  long  time  after  their  emigraticHi  here,  coloured 
by  the  influence  of  French  poetry,  and  their  measures  bol^ 
rowed  from  the  French  writers,  who  from  time  to  time  pre- 
ceded thein  in  fediioning  their  memorials  of  love  and  con^ 
qnest.  Poetry  and  victory  seem  to  have  accompanied  ^ach 
other  fo  our  riiores,  and  to  have  floated  upon  the  same 
wihg.  ■  Taillifer^  a  minstrel  (on  the  invasion  of  William),  is 
riaid  to  have  advanced  before  the  soldiers,  animating  them  with 
<  tongs  of  Gharlemain  and  Roland,'  and  then  to  nave  m^ed 
amongst  the  opposing  rank,  and  perished  I  A  single  ibcident 
ISke  this  is  almost  enough  to  stir  Poetry  from  her  trance: — ^for 
poetry  is  never  dead,  but  sleepeth, — waiting  only  the  touch  of 
some  Ilhuriel  spear  which  can  waken  passion  into  ^ord^f,  and 
untie  a^  wings  of'  bought  to  quit  the  dUst  and  darkness  of 
human  life,  and  raise  herself  like  Speculation  to  the  star?. 
*  In  regiU^  to  the  'Romances  and  Chrcmicles  to  which  we  hav« 
fcftttded,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  brood,  sprin^ng 
partly  from  traoitiooi  and  partly  from  legends  which  then  stood 
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in  tbeplace  of  history.  That  histoify,  it;mCfet  be  a^iqitte^s  way 
havejficlsen,  ih  its  tii^n,  from  sonf^^  an4  stories;  for»  intruth, 
none  of  our  earlier  historical  ivritingg,  hot^reyer  founded  on  fact, 
can  be  considered  a3  entirely  independent  of  fable.  Xn  a  word, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  tp  trace  poetry  verjporrecdy  upwards  to 
its  springs*  Its  fountains  are  both  on  H^licpn  ajpd  Pindus,  and 
the  waters  of  Boeotia  are  as  bright  and  as  .pr^nant/widi  in^i* 
rations,  as  the  more  celebra|;ed  streams  of  Ttie^saly. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  tr^ice  l^e  kninuter  step$  of  the 
Muse*  She  appears,  indeed*  Xo  h^ve  hovered  for  ages  over  our 
hiU&iatd  forests,  before  she  alighted,  and  became  a  denizen  of 
the  soil.  We  shall  therefore  pass  by,  fcfr  the  present,  the  crowds 
of  ballads  (some  of  whi^^h,  however,  po6ses$  gr^s^  merit),  and 
also  the  works  oiWacej  who  translated  GeofFr^y  of  Monmouth, 
---and  LayaTjwn^  who  translated  Wace  into  the  language  of  the 
period,— if^ft^/  (^  QUmcester  apd  his  histories  of.  Merlin  and 
^rthui;, — Lawenc^  Minot  and  his  battle  songs, — LangUznde 
and  his  Visions, — and  .even  by  the  gentle  Gower  (^  ^cient 
,Gower ' ),'  and  Cocpe  at  once  upon  the  patriarch  Chaucer. 
.  There  is  nothing  (se^tting  aside  the  Ballads  which  are  qF 
doubtful  date)  which  ^n  truly  be  palled  poetry  before  the  days 
rf  Chaucer,  There  were,  indeed  .verges,  in  which  we  now 
•caTC^iy  recognise  either  the  measure  oi^  the  rhyme ;  but  they 
Wfix^  destitute  of  im^inalion,  and  almpst  b^ren  of  fancyi 
Chaucer's  predecessors  were  the,  mpre;  pioneers  of  literature. 
They  deared  the  ways,  perhaps,^  a.littli^  by  inventing  a  rnde 
metre, ,  or  adopting,  from  foreign  romances,,  a  measure  which 
became  not  the  English  tongue ;  but,  after  all,  they  possessed 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  power.  .  They  cut  a  road,  lev^ 
and  rn^ed,  through  the  thorny  queac^es  of  the  English  Ian-* 
gnage,  but  they  never  left  the  groi^d.  They  could  not  rise 
above  the  obstacles  of  the  age,  nor  pierce  through  the  mist« 
that;  lay  arpund  them*  Chaucer  followed,  and  raised  poetry 
from  the<lu$t»  He  has  been  likened  to  *^the  sprmg,*  and  has 
be^  calledthe  *  morning  star '  of  English;  poetry.  H^  was  so ; 
0r  rather,  he  was  a  sun  whom  no  star  preceded, — who  rose 
Above. our  literary  horizon, 'dissipating  the  wandering  lights  and 
wsiXm  vapours  which  hung  about  it ;  and  who,  by  a  power  in* 
dq:>endent  of  aiQcident  or  the  time,  threw,  out  a  dazzling  splen- 
dour, which  showed  at  once  his  own  lustre,  and  the  wastes  by 
•which  he  was  surrounded.  He  rose  upon  us  like  the  mornii^g; 
^esh  apd  beautiful,  and  kept  on  bis  shining  way,  strc^^  untired, 
and  rejoicing  I  ,    . 

After  Chancer  there  is  scai'cely  a  name  w9rth  n^ntjqning 
itfUlil  the  days  pf  Surrey,  and  SaJckville,   .There  were  ii»d(^ 
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Lydgate^  who  was  traveller,  teacher,  and  Benedictine  monk, 
but  little  of  ^  poet, — James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who  gave 
large  tokens  of  promise,— ^Si^//ow,  who  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  Written  against  Wolsey  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ppw^r 
than  for  his  rhymes, — Occleve,  a  dull  writer,  though  reputed!  the 
sdboiar  of  Chaucer, — Gwmin  Douglass^  a  spirited  translator^— 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  a  clever,  and  somewhat  elegant  writer, 
but  who  was  rather  the  cotemporary  than  the  precursor  of 
Surrey,  as  were  inideed  Lord  Rochford  and  Lord  Vaux. 

H^nry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey^  bears  deservedly  a  high  cha- 
racter in  story,  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  romantic  soldier, 
a  tender  lover,  and  a  good  poet.  He  signalized  himself  at  Flo- 
,  rence  and  at  Floddenfield,  and  sung  the  praises  of  his  *  Ladye 
Geraldine'  in  verses  which  it  even  now  gives  us  a  pleasure  to 
recur  to.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  blaim  verse— ^of  narrative 
blank  verse— we  believe^  in  our  language.  The  following  is 
translated  by  hln^  from  the  £neid,  and,  making  certain  allow-^ 
ancesi  is  extremely  like  th^  manner  of  Milton.    Dido, 

*  Clad  in  a  cloke  of  Tyre,  embroider'd  rich,* 
is  seen  to  issue  from  her  <  chamber  dore :  '— 

*  The  Trojans  of  her  train 
Before  her  go,  with  gladsome  lulus ; 
Eneas  eke,  the  goodliest  of  the  route, 
Makes  one  of  them,  and  joineth  close  the  throng. 
Like  when  Apollo  leaveth  Lycia, 
His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus'  £k)od  beside^ 
To  visit  Delos,  his  mother's  mansidn. 
The  Cahdians  and  the  folke  of  Driope, 
With  painted  Agathyrsies,  shout  and  crie, 
Environing  the  altars  round  about : 
So  fresh  arid  lustie  did  Eneas'  seme,'  &c. 
flis  account  of  Dido  deserted,  also^  is  worth  extracting; 

*  Alone  she  mourns  within  her  palace  void, 
And  sit6  her  down  on  hefr  forsaken  bed ; 
And  absent  him  she  hears  when  he  is  gone^-^^ 

and  also  that  of  Mercury,  alighting  upon  the  head  of  Atlas^ 
•  foregrown  with  pine;  '-^ 

*  Her^  Mercury  with  equal  shining  wings 
First  touch-ed ;  and,  with  body  headlong  bent, 
T6  the  wat^r  then  took  he  his  descent. 

Like  to  the  fowl  that,  endlong  coasts  and  strond^ 
Swarming  with  fish,  flies^  sweeping  by  the  sea  ; 
Cutting  betwixt  the  winds  and  Lybiah  lands, 
Cyllene's  child  so  came,  and  then  alight 
Upon  the  houses  with  his  winged  feet. ' 
Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Buckhurst^  was  the  author  "of  *  Feri-ex 
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Porrex/  (our  first  rfegular  tragic  play),  and  also  of  the  *  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, '  incomparably  the  best  part  of  the 
*  Mirrour  for  Magistrates.'  The  *  Legend'  was  known  of 
coui*6e  to  Spenser,  and  appears  to  have  been,  to  a  certidn  de- 
gree, the  model  after  which  he  fashioned  his  *  Masque  of  Lore/ 
As  this  poem  has  been  much  quoted  of  late,  we  will  not  trouUe 
the  reader  with  any  extracts  from  it.  It  is,  however,  a  produc- 
tion of  great  value.  After  Lord  Buckfaurst  follow  Churchyard 
and  Edwards^  a  large  contributor  to  the  ^  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Etevices. '  The  poem  on  *  May,'  by  this  author,  has  been  prais- 
ed by  Rttson ;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words,  and  not  a  vefy 
ingenious  one.  His  stanzas  entitled  (42)  ^  Amantium  ir^  anuH 
ris  redintegratio  ezt^  eulogized  by  Warton,  are  much  bett^. 
The  last  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  indeed,  describing  a  mo- 
ther and  her  child,  are  tender  and  graceful* 

'  She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child. 
She  rock-ed  it,  and  rat-ed  it,  until  on  her  it  smiled : 
Then^id  she  say,  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  prove, 
That  falling  out  of  faidiful  friends  is  the  renujmg  (reniBwing)  of 
love. ' 
Next  in  order  is  George  Gascoignff  *  one  of  the  smaller  poets 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days, '  but  who,  however,  is  by  no  n^eans 
without  merit*     His  *  Steel  GHass '  is  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  blank  verse,  and  about  the  first  regular  satire  of  which 
we  can  boast,  if  we  ar^  to  boast  of  our  satnres  at  all.     Of  this 
one,  in  particular,  we  cannot  say  much  that  is  favourable.     We 
prefer  his  little  poem  to  *  Philip,'  his  sparrow,  which,  though 
far  below  the  delightful  lines  of  Catullus,  is  pretty  smoothly 
enough  versified.     Gascoigne  divided  his  poems  into  *  Weeds,' 
*  Flowers,'  and  <  Herbs,'  &c.  acccurding  to  the  fisishion  of  the 
day ;  and  under  those  titles  may  be  found  occasionally,  pleaaant 
specimens  of  versification. 

Christopher  MarUme  is  more  qdebrated  as  a  dramatic  writer 
than  as  a  mere  poet,  .although  his  song  of  *  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  Love '  is  wdl  known.  Beside  these  things,  he  trans- 
lated Coluthus's  ^  Rape  of  Helen, '  4ind  also  part  of  Musaeus's 
^  Hero  and  Leander. '  The  commencement  of  this  last  poem 
is  very  beautiful — 

*  On  Hellespont,  guilty  of  true  love's  blood, 
In  view  and  opposite,  two  cities  stood, 
Sea-borderers,  disjoined  by  Neptune's  might : 
The  one  Abydos,  the  other  Sestos  hight. 
At  Sestos  Pkro  dwelt, — Hero  the  fair. 
Wham  young  ApoUo  courted  for  her  hairy 
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And  offered  m  a  darner  his  burning  throne  / ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

*  Some  say,  for  her  the  fairest  Cupid  pmed^ 
And  looking  in  her  face  was  stricken  blind. 
So  loTcly  fair  was  Hero,  Fenus'  nun  /  * 

Again,  ^er  speaking  of  the  people  who  flocked  to  Sestos  everj 
year,  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Adonis,  the  poet  says«— 

*  But  far  above  the  loveliest  Hero  shined, 
And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer's  mind  t 
For,  like  sea-njonphs'  inveigling  harmony. 
So  was  her  beauty  to  the  passers  by. 

Not  that  night-wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star, 
When  yawning  dragons  draw  her  whirling  ear. 
From  Latmos'  mount  up  to  the  gloomy  sky, 
Where,  crowned  with  blazing  light  and  majesty 
She  proudly  sits,  more  over-^ruks  the  flood, 
Than  she  the  hearts  of  those  who  near  her  stpod.<— ^ 
E'en  as  when  gaudy  nymphs  pursue  the  chase, 
Wretched  Ixion'a  shaggy- footed  race, 
Incensed  with  savage  neat,  gallop  amain 
From  steep  pine-bearing  mountains  to  the  plain-^^ 
So  ran  the  people  forth  to  gaze  vtpon  her,''  &c. 
In  the  temple,  among  the  multitude,  is  her  future  lover.    HerO| 
who  has  been  sacrificing  at  the  altar,  opens  her  eyes  modestly 
as  she  rises— 

*  Thence  flew  Love's  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
And  thus  Leander  was  enamoured. ' 

The  catastrophe  of  this  story  is  known  to  every  one. 

We  now  come  to  the  all-famous  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Not  un- 
like Lord  Surrey  in  his  renown,  he  was  yet  more  of  a  hero  than 
his  illustrious  precursor.  Lord  Surrey  was  an  accomplished 
and  illustrious  patrician,  the  first  of  his  age ;  but  Sidney  was  a 
refinement  upon  nobility.  He  was  like  the  abstract  and  essence 
of  romantic  fiction,  having  the  courage  (but  not  the  barbarity) 
of  the  jpr^AT  chevalier  of  ancient  time— their  unwearied  patience 
—their  tender  and  stainless  attachment.  He  was  a  hero  of  chi- 
valry, without  the  grossness  and  frailty  of  the  flesh.  He  lived 
beloved  and  admired,  and  died  universally  and  deservedly  la- 
mented. He  is  the  last  of  those  who  have  passed  into  a  marvel ; 
for  he  is  now  remembered  almost  as  the  ideal  personification  of 
a  true  knight,  and  is  translated  to  the  skies,  like  the  belt  of  the 
hunter  Orion,  or  Berenice's  starry  hair  ! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  was  not  without  the  faults  of  his 
time.  It  is  full  of  conceits  and  strained  similes,  and  the  versi- 
fication is  occasionally  cramped.  Nevertheless,  many  of  his 
Sonnets  contain  beautiful  images  and  deep  sentiment  (such  ^s 
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the  81.  82.  84.  and  otherfi),  though  a  little  impovcri&hcd  by  this 
alloy, 

But  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fame  was  won  upon  crimson  fields,  as 
well  as  upon  poetic  mountains.  He  wooed  Bellona  as  well  as 
the  Muses ;  and  his  last  great  act  on  the  plain  of  battle  at  Zut- 
phen,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  high  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  one  of  those  deeds  by  which  men  should 
be  remembered,  when  the  mere  animal  valour  of  soldiers,  and 
the  accidents  of  conquest,  shall  perish  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
times  to  come. 

We  will  not  stop  now  to  notice  any  other  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod, but  must  content  ourselves  with  enumerating  Churchyard 
(whose  verses  have  been  reprinted),  and  Tuberville  (best  known 
as  a  translator  of  Ovid), — Paynter  (the  author  of  *  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure  ') — Whetstone  and  Peele — who  are  the  most  re- 
markable amongst  them.  Then  comes  the  great  name  of  Ed^ 
mund  Spenser  / 

Spemssr  was  steeped  in  Romance^  He  was  the  prince  of 
magicians,  and  held  the  keys  which  unlocked  enchanted  doors. 
All  the  fantastic  illusions  of  the  brain  belong  to  hhn, — the 
dreamer's  secrets,  the  madman's  visions,  the  poe^s  golden  hopes* 
He  threw  a  rainbow  across  the  heaven  of  poetry,  at  a  time 
when  all  seemed  dark  and  unpromising.  He  was  the  very 
genius  of  personification :  and  yet  his  imagination  was  less  ex- 
erted than  his  fancy.  His  spirit  was  idle,  dreaming,  and  vo- 
luptuous. He  seems  as  though  he  had  slumbered  through  sum- 
mer evenings,  in  caves  or  forests,  by  MuUa's  stream,  or  the  mur^ 
inuring  ocean.  Giants  and  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  knights,  and 
queens,  rose  up  at  the  waving  of  his  *  charming-rod. '  There 
was  no  meagreness  in  his  fancy,  no  poverty  in  his  details.  His 
invention  was  without  limit  He  drew  up  shape  after  shape, 
scene  after  scene,  casde  and  lake,  woods  and  caverns^  monstrous 
anomalies  and  beautiful  impossibilities,  from  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  mind.  There  is  a  prodigality  and  a  consciousness 
of  wealth  about  his  creations,  which  reminds  one  of  the  dash 
and  sweep  of  Rubens's  pencil ;  but  in  other  respects,  his  genius 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  celebrated  Fleming.  In 
colouring  they  are  somewhat  alike,  and  in  the  *  Masque  of 
Cupid, '  some  of  the  figures  even  claim  an  affinity  to  the  urtist's 
shapes.  But,  jzenerally  speaking,  Spenser  was  more  etherial 
and  refined.  Rubens  was  a  decided  painter^f  flesh  and  blood. 
He  belonged  to  earth,  and  should  never  have  aspired  to  hea- 
ven. His  men  were,  indeed,  sometimes  chivalrous  and  intel- 
lectual, (his  beasts  were  grand  and.  matchless !) ;  but  his  women 
were  essentially  of  clay,  and  of  a  very  homely  fashion.    Speo- 
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ser  sketched  with  more  precision,  and  infinitely  more  delicacy. 
He  had  not  the  flash  and  fever  of  colouring  which  lighted  up 
the  productions  of  the  other;  but  his  genius  was  more  spirit^ 
ualized :  his  fancy  traversed  a  loftier  eminence,  and  loved  to    ; 
wander  in  remoter  haunts.     The  brain  of  the  one  was  like  aa   ' 
ocean,  casting  up  at  a  single  effort  the  most  common  and  ex-  \ 
traordinary  shapes ;  while  the  poet  had  a  wilderness  of  fancy, 
from  whose  silent  glades  and  haunted  depths  stole  forth  the  air- 
iest fictions  of  romance.     The  nymphs  of  Spenser  are  decided- 
ly diflFerent  from  those  of  the  painter ;  and  his  Sylvans  have  nei- 
tner  the  hideous  looks  of  Poussin's  carnal  satyrs,  nor  that  vi- 
nous spirit  which  flushes  i^nd  gives  life  to  the  reeling  Bacchana-? 
lians  of  Rubens. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  Sir  JValla*  Raleigh  did  not  extend 
to  his  poetry,  which,  though  graceful,  is  cramped,  and  some- 
what  disfigured  by  the  fashions  of  his  age.  It  is,  however,  plea^ 
sant  to  thmk,  that  a  man  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  after 
*  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, '  and  had  heard  the  brazen  throat  of 
war,  should  return  to  the  pastures  of  his  own  country,  and 
^compose  the  song  of  *  The  Shepherd  to  the  flowers.  ^ 
*  Sweet  violets  (Love's  paradise),  that  spread 

Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  bear 

Within  your  palie  faces ; 

Upon  the  gentle  wing  of  some  calm-breathing  wind, 

That  plays  amidst  the  plain, 

If  by  the  favour  of  propitious  stars  you  gain 

Such  grace  as  in  my  ladie's  bosom  place  to  fi,ad : 

Be  proud  to  touch  those  places ; 

And  when  her  warmth  your  moisture  forth  d,pth  wear, 

Whereby  her  dainty  parts  are  sweetly  fe^ — - 

You  honours  of  the  flowery  meads  I  pray, 

You  pretty  daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun^ 

With  mild  and  seemly  breathing  strait  display 

My  bitter  sighs  that  have  my  heart  undone.  * 

Joshua  SilvesteTi  the  once  celebrated  translator  of  Du  Bartas, 
whose  popularity  more  than  rivalled  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser,  is  now  almost  utterly  unknown.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  sqch  taste,  did  not  the  absurdities  of  fashion 
render  every  thing  conceivable.  The  *  Pivine  Weeks'  is 
dull  enough  on  the  whole;  yet  there  are  parts  which  might  be 
quoted,  sufficient  to  justify  the  author's  claim  to  great  talent 
and  lively  fancy  :  and  som^  of  his  piinor  poems,  although  full 
of  conceits,  are  very  musical.  In  his  *  Posthumi^ '  the  one  be- 
ginning, \  They  say  that  shadows  of  deceased  ghosts, ' — and 
wat  c^ommencing,  '  Thrice  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  air^ ' 
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|Hlve  proofs  of  a  good  ear^  to  say  Ao  more.  Cbtemporary  with 
Silvester  were  tSe  fatuous  dramatists,  Webstevy  Dekierj  Ben 
Jonson  (who  has  left  some  delightful  flowers  amongst  his  ^  uii^ 
derwoods'),  Maister  Middleton,  and  the  rest;  and  also  Fair** 
fax  (the  translator  of  Tasso),  Fitzgeffrey^  Warner  (a  voluminous 
writer),  Constable  (the  sonneteer).  Sir  John  Davisj  Dren^on,  aii4 
thjB  contributors  to  *  England's  Helicon, ' — Green,  Breton^  Bar* 
Yongy  and  others.  Several  of  the  little  poems  in  this  publica- 
tion require  nothing  but  modern  spelling  to  suit  a  reader  of  the 
preseht  age* 

About  this  time  also  lived  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  poets^ 
und  of  men ! — Leaving  him,  as  a  dramatist,  to  his  uncontests 
ed  supremacy,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  merely  ias  a  writer 
of  lyrical  poetry  and  sonnets,  there  are  few  who  can  stand  in 
/competition  with  him.  His  sonnets  have  more  concentrated 
thought  than  any  other  productions  of  the  same  length  in  our 
language,  and  his  songs  are  to  this  day  unrivalled.  As  his 
poems  have  been  lately  brought  before  the  public  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  publication  (^  The  Retrospective  Review'), 
which  seems  doing  to  past  ages  that  justice  which  we  are  aiming 
to  do  towards  the  preaeiit,  we  shall  itfrain  from  any  quotations 
here.  We  shall  leave  this  mighty  spirit,  therefore,  upright  in 
bis  renown,  and  triumphant  over  commentary  and  criticism,  like 
that  attractive  rock  which  was  fatal  to  the  steps  of  every  igno- 
rant adventurer,  and  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  world 
^ide. 

Between  Shakespeare  and  Milton  lived  a  great  number  of 
good  writers  of  verse.  Some,  indeed,  have  high  claim$  upon 
^ur  respect.  First,  there  were  Beaumont  and  Fleticher,  ^ho  de- 
serve even  all  their  fame,  and  seem  to  have  run  their  bright 
course  on  earth  touching  and  beautifying  all  things — sometimes 
warlike,  soipetimes  jocose,  sometinles  grand  and  awful,  and 
fsometimes  as  soothing  as  evening  winds,  and  as  tender  as  Fity 
herself.  What  can  excel  the  song  sung,  to  the  restless  dying 
emperor,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Val^[itiQian  ? '— - 
*  Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woep, 

Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 

On  this  afflicted  prince.    Fall  like  a  cloud 

{n  gentle  showers  :  give  nothing  that  is  loud 

br  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet, 

And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night 

Pass  by  his  troubled  senses :  Sing  his  pain 

In  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 

Into  this  prince  gently,  oh !  gently  slide, 

Aad  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  I ' 
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Then  oome-^Old  CUnapman^  the  translaitor  of  Homer — Biahop 
Corbet^-^Care^  a  courtier-like  poet — Sir  John  Sucklings  the  wit 
'^Giuarlesj  the  puritan — Bramriy  the  pastoral  writer — Drum- 
tnand  of  Hawthornden,  a  writer  of  excellent  sonnets*— CrosAati^ 
the  tnoislator  of  Marino — Lovelace^  the  cavalier,  and  lover  of 
Mthetk^^Herrickf  a  writer  of  great  merit — the  ^  melancholy 
OmUyy  *  as  he  called  himself — ^and.  Sir  Richard  Fan$hwiK>Cy  who 
translated  Camoens  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini..  This 
lastpmentioned  work  is  an  unequal  performance ;  but  parts  of 
\%  are  full  of  vigour — as,  for  instance,  the  Prologue  (it  speaks  of 

*  The  woods  where  the  old  russet  Honestie 
Did  live  and  die  *) — 

The  lyrical  chorus  at  tne  end  of  the. fourth  act,  commencing--*- 
^  Fair  Golden  Age !  when  milk  was  th'  only  foody 
And  cradle  of  the  infant  worlds  the  wood 
Rocked  by  the  winds ;  and  th*  untoucht^floch.  did  bear 
Their  dear  young  for  themselves  I    None  yet  did  fear 
The  sword  or  poison  :  no  black  thoughts  begun 
To  eclipse  the  light  of  the  eternal  Sun ; 
Nor  wandering  pines  unto  a  foreign  shore 
Or  war,  or  riches,  (a  worse  mischief)  bore  !  '— 

and  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  where  *  Carino'  says,  that  *th« 

loadstone, '  which  bears  the  *  wary  mariner  *— 

*  Now  to  the  riding  sun,  now  to  his  set. 
Doth  never  lose  that  hidden  virtue  yet, 
Which  makes  it  to  the  North  retort  its  look  !  * 

and  other  parts  which  we  cannot  afford  space  to  give. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  Donne^  a  quaint  writer, 
somewhat  earlier  than  Fanshawe,  as  also  Wither^  an  intermhio 
able  rhymer  (he  wrote,  however,  a-  glorious  apostrophe  to  Po- 
etry), and  Sir  John  Denham^  his  ootemporaries.  And  these 
bring  us  to  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  our  country. 

In  regard  to  Milton,  wb  scarcely  know  whether  to  prefer 
his  sublimity  or  beauty.  His  power  over  both  was  perfect. 
We  prostrate  ourselves  before  hiig,  alternately  in  fear  and  love; 
while  he  lets  loose  the  statures  of  Hell  upon  us,  or  unbars  the 
blazing  doors  of  Heaven,  or  carries  us  *  winding  through  the 
marble  air, '  past  Libra  and  the  Pole,  or  laps  us  in  a  dream  of 
Paradise,  and  unfolds  the  florid  richness  of  his  Arcadian  land* 
scapes.  Milton  has  told  a  story  of  burning  ambition.  He  has 
sung  the  Paean  of  victory  over  the  foes  of  Heaven, — that  •  hor- 
rid crew, '  who,  banished  from  the  sky,  and  hurled  headlong 
down  to  Hell, 

*  Lay  vanauished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
ConfeuncUd,  though  immortal ;  * 
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But  he  has  not  dwaVfed  the  contest  of  Ae  angels,  by  striking 
prone  their  enemies,  and  arming  with  stings  and  r^tile  tails  the  * 
legions  who  scared  Chaos  and  the  Deep,  and  waged  even  *  du-^ 
bions  battle '  with  the  Creator  and  his  myriads  in  arms. 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  the  most  magnificent  creation  in  po* ' 
etry.  He  is  k  personification  of  all  that  is  gloomy  or  grand  in 
nature,  with  more  than  the  daring  of  man.  He  has  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  the  fashion  of  an  angel,—*  unconquerable  will,  im- 
inortal  hate* — revenge  that  nothing  can  soothe,  endurance  which 
never  shrinks,  the  intellect  of  heaven  and  the  pride  of  earthy 
ambition  immeasurably  high,  and  a  courage  which  quails  not, 
,even  before  God !  Satan  is  essentially  ideal.  He  is  not  likcj, 
Macbeth  or  Lear,  real  in  himself,  literally  true,  and  onljr 
Jifted  into  poetry  by  circumstance :  But  he  is  altogether  mduld- 
ed  in  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Heaven  and  earth  and  hell 
are  explored  for  gifts  to  make  him  eminent  and  peerless.  He 
is  compounded  of  all ;  and  at  last  stands  up  before  us,  with  the 
atarry  grandeur  of  darkness  upon  his  forenead,  but  having  the 
passions  of  clay  within  his  heart,  and  his  home  and  foundation 
in  the  depths  below.  It  is  this  gleaning,  as  it  were,  from  every 
element,  and  compounding  them  all  in  one  grand  design,  which, 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  character.  Perhaps  Ariel  and 
Caliban  are  as  purely  ideal  as  the  hero  of  Milton,  and  ap- 
proach as  nearly  to  him  as  any  other  fiction  that  occurs  to  us ; 
but  the  latter  is  incontestably  a  grander  formation,  and  a 
mightier  agent,  and  moves  through  the  perplexities  of  his  ca^ . 
r>eer  with  a  power  that  defies  competition.  Milton's  way  is  like 
ilie  *  terribil  via*  of  MichaeUAngelo,  which  no  one  before  or 
since  has  been  able  to  tread. 

Compacisoos  have  been  instituted  between  our  great  poet  and 
Dante ;  and  there  are  certainly  occasional  resemblances  in  the 
ispeeebes  and  similes ;  for  instance— r 
*  As  cranes 

Cbaunting  tb/eir  dolorous  notes,  traverse  the  sky 

^tretc^ed  put  in  long  array,  so  I  beheld 

jSpirits  who  c^une  Ipud  waUing,  hurried  on, '  &c>-r-(/^  c.  v.) 
^d  again; — 

*  And  now  there  canje  o'er  the  perturbed  waveji 

Loud-crashing,  terrible,  a  sound  that  made 

Either  shore  tremble,  as  if  of  a  wind 

impetuous^  from  conflicting  vapours  sprung, 

That  'gainst  some  forest  driving  all  its  might 

Plucks  off  the  branches, '  &c. — (Inf,  c.  9.) 
Plit  Dantp  remipds'uji  oftcnpr  of  Virgil  thap  Milton,  and  an 
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often  of  Spenser,  we  think,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  We 
recollect  the  latter,  particularly  when  we  read  Dante's  personi<- 
ficationsof  Pleasure,  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  (in  the  first  canto 
of  the  Inferno),  and  the  punishment  of  Fucci  for  blasphemy  (in 
the  twenty-fifih  canto),  and  other  things  similarly  treated. 
Dante's  genius  seems  to  consist  in  a  clear  and  striking  detail  of 
particulars,  giving  them  the  air  of  absolute  fact*  His  strength 
was  made  up  of  units.  Milton's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  massy 
and  congregated.  His  original  idea  (of  Satan)  goes  sweeping 
along,  and  colouring  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  Dante 
shifts  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  subduing  his 
genius  to  the  literal  truths  of  history,  which  Milton  overruled 
and  made  subservient.  However  excellent  the  Florentine  may 
be  (and  he  is  excellent),  he  had  not  the  grasp  nor  the  soaring 
power  of  the  English  poet.  The  images  of  Dante  pass  by  Tike 
the  phantasmas  on  a  wall,  clear,  indeed,  and  picturesque ;  but 
although  true,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fact,  they  are  wanting  in 
reality.  They  have  complexion  and  shape,  but  not  flesh  or 
blooci.  Milton's  earthly  creatures  have  the  flush  of  living  beau- 
ty upon  them,  and  show  the  changes  of  human  infirmity.  They 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  wander  at  will 
over  lawns  and  flowers :  they  listen  to  God ;  they  talk  to  an- 
gels; they  love,  and  are  tempted,  and  fall !  And  with  all  this 
there  is  a  living  principle  about  them,  and  (although  Milton's 
faculty  was  by  no  means  generally  dramatic)  they  are  brought 
before  the  reader,  and  made — ^not  the  shadows  of  what  once  ex- 
isted— but  present  probable  truths.  His  fiercer  creations  pos- 
sess the  grandeur  of  dreams,  but  they  have  vitality  within  them 
also,  and  in  character  and  substance  are  as  solid  as  the  rock. 

The  genius  of  Milton  was  as  daring  as  it  was  great.  He 
did  not  seek  for  a  theme  amidst  ordinary  passions,  with  which, 
men  must  sympathize,  or  in  literal  facts,  which  the;  many 
might  comprehend.  On  the  contrary,  he  plunged  at  once 
through  the  deep,  and  ventured  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  for 
creatures  wherewith  to  people  his  story.  Even  when  he  de-* 
scended  upon  earth,  it  was  not  to  select  from  the  common  ma- 
terials of  humanity :  But  he  dropped  at  once  upon  Paradise^ 
and  awoke  Adam  from  the  dust,  and  painted  the  primitive 
purity  of  woman,  and  the  erect  stature  and  yet  unclouded  as- 
pect of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  pictures 
rf  our  *  first  parents, '  breathing  the  fragrant  airs  of  Eden, 
communing  with  superior  natures,  dreaming  in  the  golden  sun, 
feeding  upon  nectareous  fruits,  and  lying  *  imparadised  '  in  one 
another's  arms,  on  pillows  of  violet  and  asphodel !  What  cai^ 
surpass  the  figure  of  Adan^— 
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*  lib  fair  laarge  front,  and  eye  soblime^tledaml 
Absolute  ruley 
except  it  be  that  of  Eve,  who— - 

^  —as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  gdden  tresses  wore, ' 
the  meekest,  the  purest,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex. — Thus  has 
Milton,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  aids,  fashioned  a  poem^ 
which,  both  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  is  quite  miparalleled  in 
the  history  of  fiction.  Homer  was  more  various,  more  drama- 
tic, more  uniformly  active,  more  true  to  the  literal  fact,  per- 
haps, than  he,  and  Virgil  more  correct,  while  Spenser  dwelt 
as  completely  upon  poetic  ground;  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
of  conception  in  Milton,  a  breadth  of  character,  and  a  tower- 
ing spirit,  which  stood  over  his  subject  and  pervaded  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  we  shall  scarcely  admit  to  exist  in  any 
other  poet.  He  was,  in  our  minds,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of 
the  world.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  one  but  Homer  who  can 
stand  in  competition  with  him.  Shakespeare  alone  excelled 
them  both ;  but  he  went  beyond  all  men,  and  stands  in  the 
array  of  human  intellect,  like  the  Sun  in  the  system,  single  and 
unM)proachaUe. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  was  fatal  to  poetry^ 
That  prince  brought  with  him  a  long  train  of  wits ;  and  large 
bands  of  exiled  courtiers  flocked  round  him,  who  knew  the 
points  of  a  ruff,  and  were  connoisseurs  in  silk  stockings  and  Flan- 
ders lace, — but  of  English  literature  they  were  utterly  ignorant. 
A4yersity  had  taught  them  nothing,  except  hatred  fir  their 
OQuntrymen  at  home,  and  contempt  tor  their  taste,  in  all  things. 
French  fashions,  French  literature,  French  morals  prevailed ; 
and  the  wholesome  examples  of  conjugal  love  and  social  inte- 
grity were  fast  melting  away  and  disappearing  before  the  daz- 
3ing  influence  of  a  vicious  court.  The  time  cm  the  English  exiles 
had  been  employed  in  patching  their  broken  fortunes^  and  ren- 
dering themselves  agreeable  to  their  French  patrons.  Had 
they  been  reduced  simply  to  banishment,  and  left  to  ponder  on 
the  past,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
misfortune,  which  would  have  strengthened  the  relaxed  state  of 
their  moral  constitution,  and  awaked  them  to  the  high  gratifi- 
cation derivable  from  the  works  of  intellect  alone.  But  they 
had  no  example  and  little  motive.  Their  King  was  utterly  with- 
out any  character,  and  the  French  did  not  require  any  sterling 
accomplishments  to  admit  them  to  the  full  benefits  of  their  so- 
ciety. They  were,  however,  compelled  to  turn  their  wit  to 
present  account ;  ai^d  90  they  contented  themselves  with  paying 
court  to  their  hosts,  with  emulating  their  gallantry,  with  play, 
and  other  such  ordinary  palliatives  as  oftiey  thttnselyes  most 
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readily  to  the  unhappy*  If  our  exiles  ever  thoudbt  seriously, 
it  was  how  they  might  circumvent  Old  Noll  and  his  Round- 
heads, not  how  they  might  endure  philosophically,  or  qualify 
themselves  for  prosperity  a^ain.  Under  all  circumstances,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  adopting  the  tone  and  manners 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  lived.  They  did  adopt  them ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  a  great  ch^ige  of  this  sort,  however,  the  new  current  of 
fashion  did  not  at  first  entirely  destroy,  although  it  completely 
discoloured,  the  complexion  of  the  old  literature.  Some  writers, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  partook  at  opce  of  the  fresh 
draughts  of  wit  and  humour  brought  over  by  Charles  and  his 
followers,  without  utterly  forsaking  their  previous  taste,  or  a- 
bandoning  to  dust  and  contempt  the  wisdom  of  their  English 
ancestors.  In  this  class  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reckon 
old  Isaac  Walteriy  the  patriot  Marvel^  Cotton^  and  Stanley ;  al- 
though even  these  writers  must,  if  there  be  a  question  raised, 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  later  school  of  poets.  *  \y^alton's 
Anglei*, '  to  which  Cotton  added  the  discourse  on  fly-fishing,  is 
well  known;  but  the  poems  of  the  latter  writer  are  not  so 
common.  One  of  the  most  pleasant,  is  that  addressed  ^  To 
*  my  dear  and  most  *morthy  friend^  Mr  Isaac  Walton, '  in  which, 
after  telling  him  how  blustring  and  inclement  the  country  was, 
he  goes  on — 

'  Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improved 
Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
That  even  you  so  much  beloved 
We  would  not  note  wish  with  us  here : 

In  this  estate,  I  say  it  is 
Some  comfort  to  us  to  8upp()9e, 
That,  in  a  better  clime  than  thi$, 
You  our  dear  friend  have  more  repose ; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Though  Nature  now  does  weep  in  rain^ 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  haply  may  I  do  again* 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 
We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 
Foul  days,  in  one  fine  fishing  day  I 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two, 
Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try, 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  d^ 
With  the  most  deadly  killing  file  ; 
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A  day  without  too  bright  a  beam, 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun, 

A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream, 

And,  Master,  half  our  work  is  done! '  pp.  114,  115. 

This,  if  not  very  high  poetry,  is  very  agreeable  writing.  Mar- 
vel's poems  are  full  of  wit  or  sentiment,  as  the  vein  may  be 
which  we  hit  upon.  Sometimes  indeed,  his  little  plots  of  Par- 
nassus are  laid  out  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  old  English 
gardening,  square  and  formal,  but  they  never  fail  in  possessing 
something  good.  The  heart  of  the  poet  was  in  every  thing  he 
did,  and  there  was  not  a  purer  or  a  firmer  one  in  the  world  ! 
Waller  is  the  first  writer  who  made  prose  sound  agreeably  in 
rhyme.  He  was  in  truth  an  indiflferent  poet, — ^possessin^  little 
genius  as  an  author,  or  principle  as  a  man,  and  obtained  a 
name  chiefly  by  reducing  verse  to  *  the  l^vel  of  the  meanest 
capacity. '  But,  in  fact,  the  first  name  of  that  period  which  is 
really  great,  is  that  of  Dryden. 

Dryden  was  at  the  he^d  of  his  line.  As  a  bitter,  biting  sa- 
tirist, as  a  writer  of  sensible,  mascuUne,  sounding  verse,  tnere 
is  no  one  who  goes  beyond  him.  But  ag  a  poet,  he  was  of  a 
different  order  from  those  who  illuminated  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James ;  and  he  occupied,  in  our  opinions,  a  decidedly 
lower  step.  He  was  a  writer  of  shrewd  sarcasm  and  of  excel- 
lent good  sense,  but  he  was  deficient  in  imagination,  in  pathos,^ 
and  in  nature.  He  was  more  artificial,  generally  speaking,  than 
his  predecessors — and  he  ought  to  have  been  more  natural, — ^for 
he  resorted  far  more  to  common  phraseology  and  existing  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  failed  signally  in 
tragedy,  and  that  he  did  not  excel  in  narrative  or  in  tender  seri- 
ons  poetry  many  of  inferior  reputation  who  have  preceded  and 
followed  him.  But  in  the  war  of  verse  he  was  in  his  element* 
He  fought  well  and  effectively ;  he  gave  blow  back  for  blow,  and 
knew  the  weak  side  of  his  foes,  and  launched  his  sounding  an- 
athemas against  their  characters  and  persons.  His  ^  Absalom 
♦and  Achitophel, '  and  *  Mac-Flecnoe'  are  each  capital,  aire 
each  excellent  satires,  though  the  palm  must  assuredly  be  a- 
warded  to  the  former  poem.  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  * 
also  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way ;  but  it  differs  little  in  point  of 
style  from  such  of  liis  production;^  as  were  merely  satirical.  His 
description  of  the  Hind,  at  the  commencement,  is  delightful, 
(the  *  matiy-winged  wounds  aimed  at  her  heArt,'  is  even  poetical^) 
and  the  account  of  the  Panther — 

*  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fuirest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind : 
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Oh  !  could  her  in-born  stains  he  washed  awaj. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend ; 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mixed,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned,  nor  wholly  free  '-— 
IS  terse  and  good,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  five 
hundred  portraits  of  a  similar  kind* 

Cotemporary  with  Dryden  was  Lee^  a  powerful  irregular 
writer,  whose  stormy  verses  shook  the  stage  from  its  propriety, 
and  Skadwell^  the  *  Young  Ascanius '  ot  Mac-Flecnoe,  who 
swore 

^  That  he  to  death  true  Dullness  would  maintain ; 
And  in  his  father*s  right  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense.  * 
Then  came  Sedtey  and  Dorset^  and  John  thillipsy  (the  au- 
thor of  *  the  Splendid  Shilling^')  and  Bcme,  and  Pm^nell^  (who 
wrote  the  *  Hermit') — and  witty  Dr  Garthj  and  Addison,  so 
great  in  pfose  and  so  little  in  poetry, — and  lively  laughing  Mat. 
Prior  J  to  whom  the  world  was  a  joke — then  followed  Vanhrugh 
and  Congreve,  the  brilliant  twins  of  Comedy,  and  Gay,  (who  re- 
duced folly  to  a  fable,  and  wrote  *  Black-eyed  Susan,  *  and  the 
*  Beggars  Opera,')  and  lastly,  the  better  known  and  more  justly 
Celebrated  Alexander  Pope. 

Pope  was  a  fit  successor  for  the  chair  of  Dryden.  He  had 
the  same  good  sense,  the  same  stinging  sarcasm ;  the  same  hat- 
red of  what  is  base  or  mean,  with  something  more  of  refine- 
ment, and  a  clearer  moral  view  than  Can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor.  Each,  however,  belonged  to  his  age,  and  il- 
lustrated it  finely.  Dryden  would  have  been  Out  of  place  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Pope  could  not  easily  have  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  coarse  gallants  and  lascivious  wits  of  the 
Kestoration.  The  one  had  a  strong  arm  and  a  fearless  spirit, 
and  struck  down  whole  squadrons  of  rogues  and  politicians, 
with  all  the  indignation  of  a  moralist,  and  the  rancour  of  a  par- 
tisan. The  other  shot  his  sharp  arrows  at  the  heart  of  the 
proud  man  and  the  knave,  the  time-server,  and  the  hypocrite, 
(whether  hidden  in  an  alias  or  covered  with  lawn) — ^he  spared 
neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  so  it  were  impudent  and  profli- 

gte — but  wisely  thought,  that  if  a  reformation  in  morals  was  to 
effected,  it  must  be  effected  by  example, — not  of  the  poor, 
but  of  the  high-born  and  opulent.  This  led  him  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  his  time^;  and  he  whipped  the  gilded  follies  and 
bumble  sins  of  the  wealthy,  with  as  much  good  will  and  more 
honesty  than  the  magistrates  of  our  time  exercise  theit  summary 
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justice  upon  the  petty  offenders  who  sell  cabbages  and  beef  upon 
the  Sabbath.  Pope,  in  a  word,  was  a  first- rate  writer  of  the 
same  genius  as  Dryden,  and  upon  the  whole  his  equal.  His 
poems  contain  passages  of  great  pathos,  of  piercing  satire,  and 
of  admirably  turned  compliment;  and  his  *  Rape  of  the  Lock' 
has  never  yet  been  equalled. 

Next  to  Pope  we  may  record  S^t^  a  stem,  shrewd,  sarcas* 
tic  writer  of  verse,  and  a  *  fellow  of  infinite  humour.  *  There 
were  two  sides,  however,  to  the  Dean's  character,  one  of  which 
we  do  not  desire  at  present  to  contemplate :  but  the  other  was 
rich  and  bright  as  the  genius  of  wit  could  make  it*  After  him 
we  find  the  name  of  Thomson^  who  looked  on  Nature  with  an 
observant  but  easy  eye,  and  transcribed  her  varying  wonders 
to  man.  His  ^  Seasons,'  contain  finer  or  at  least  more  popular 
things  than  any  of.  his  other  poems,  (although  he  but  too  fre- 
quently amplifies  a  simple  fact,  till  you  scarcely  know  what  be 
is  about,)  but  there  is  a  much  more  equal  power,  and  far  more 

Eure  poetry  in  his  delightful  *  Castle  of  Indolence.  * — It  was 
ere  that  he  built  up  those  shadowy  battlements,  and  planted 
those  *  sleep-soothing'  groves,  under  which  lay 

^  Idlesse,  in  her  dreaming  mood. ' 
It  was  here  that  he  wove  in  his  poetic  loom  thos^  pictures  of 
pastoral  quiet— of  flowery  lawns  and  glittering  streams-^of  fiocks 
and  tranquil  skies,  and  verdant  plains, 

*  And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  '— 
the  stockdove,  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  rest  of  that  tune- 
ful quire  which  luM  our  minds  into  forgetfulness,  and  sing  to  us 
on  summer  mornings  and  winter  nights,  in  town  and  in  country 
equally  well,  until  we  forget  the  prose  of  human  life  in  its  ro- 
mance, and  bathe  our  fevered  senses  in  the  fresh  flowers  of 
poetry  which  the  bounty  of  Thomson  has  bequeathed  to  us ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  verse,  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  present  time,  (not  even  in  Collins, 
we  think,  and  certainly  not  in  Gray,)  which  can  compete  with' 
the  first  part  of  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence.  *  His  account  of  the 
land  of*  Drowsy  head, '  and 

^  Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye, ' 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  sons  of  Indolence,  with  the  exquisite 
simile  with  which  it  closes — the  huge  covered  tables,  all  odo- 
rous with  spice  and  wine — the  tapestried  halls  and  their  Italian 
pictures — ^the  melancholy  music — and,  altogether,  the  golden 
magnificence  and  oriental  luxuries  of  the  place,  and  the  minis- 
tering of  the  spirits  who 

*  Poured  all  tJie  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights^ ' 
(an  exquisite  line)— may  stand  in  comparison  with  almost  any 
thiQg  in  the  eircle  of  poetry. 
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We  must  not  forget,  in  our  list,  Doctor  Youngs  whose  *  Night 
Thoughts'  have  acquired  at  least  as  much  reputation  as 
they  aeserve — ^nor  the  unfortunate,  and  not  very  deserving 
Richard  Sewage,  nor  Cibber,  the  prince  of  coxcombs— -nor 
Churchill,  a  coarse  and  immoral  satirist— Hior  Shenstone,  fine 
and  finical— though  with  touches  of  tenderness  and  beau^-^ 
especially  in  his  sweet  Spenserian  stanzas  of  *  The  Schoolmis- 
tress. *  After  him  came  Mark  Akenside — Armstrong — excel- 
lent Goldsmith — and  Gf^ay — and  his  satellite  Mason.  Of  these^ 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  other  modem  writers  of  verse^  so 
much  has  been  said  in  various  places,  (in  fact,  we  ourselves  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  glance  at  them),  that  we  shall  not 
now  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  same  manner  also  must  we  now  pass  over  the  few 
remaining  names  on  the  poetic  roll,  with  the  exception  of  War^ 
ton^  Cowper,  and  Burns;  in  truth,  there  are  no  other  which  can 
claim  our  particular  attention.  The  two  latter  are  great  names; 
and  we  think  deserving  of  all  the  fame  they  inherit.  The  effect 
of  Cowper's  writings  is  even  now  observable  in  our  poetry; 
and  Bums  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  untaught  poet  since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day, 
its  growth  and  comparative  excellence,  we  must  leave  them  (to- 
gether with  our  opinion  of  their  living  authors),  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  article — in  which  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
originality,  if  we  can  only  bring  our  illustrious  contemporaries 
into  one  class,  as  distinguished  from  their  predecessors ;  and 
endeavour  to  show  how  much  they  have  each  been  acted  upon 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  regard  to  the  volumes,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  t^e  titles 
to  this  article — ^they  are  so  many  indications  of  the  taste  and  in- 
tellect which  are  widely  diffusing  themselves  amongst' all  classes 
of  this  kingdom.  We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  very  narrowly 
into  the  merit  of  these  little  publications ;  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  the  one  entitled  *  Specimens  of  the 
Earlier  English  Poets, '  is  the  most  valuable,  as  far  as  it  goe% 
inasmuch  as  it  ofiers  to  the  public  some  considerable  poems  of 
a  high  order,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  usual.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  the  translated  poem  of  *  Hero  and  Leander, '  by 
Marlowe  and  Chapman,  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  and 
the  best  of  Crashaw's  poems,  (to  say  nothing  of  some  consid^- 
able  extracts  from  Chapman's  Homer)  at  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  ordinary  price.  We  are  induced  to  state  this,  because  it  is 
a  matter  which  is  but  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  reprinting  our 
old  English  authors.     So  far  as  the  publisher  has  done  tbi« 
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it  is  Well;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating,  that  the  vo* 
lume  is  defective  in  arran^^ement,  and  seems  to  have  been  put 
together  without  much  consideration.  Besides  these  volumes, 
^we  understand  that  a  publication  is  now  in  progress,  in  whieh 
dt  is  intended  to  concentrate  the  spirit  of  English  poetry ;  and 
to  offer  it  in  such  a  form  as  may  render  it  accessible  ta  every 
one.  A  work  of  this  sort  is  much  wanted ;  for  our  larger  col- 
lections of  the  poets  are  far  too  expensive,  and  include  a  vast 
^eal  of  trash,  as  well  as  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
never  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  laureL 


Art.  III.  1.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  rHistoire  de  France  sous 
Napoleon,  Ecrits  a  Sainte  Helene  sous  la  dictee  de  Vtlmpereur^ 
par  les  Generaux  qui  ont  partage  sa  CaptivitSy  etpuhlie  sur  les 
Manuscrits  entierement  corriges  de  sa  Main.  6  vols,  Svo* 
Paris,  1822-1823. 

2.  Memoires  de  Joseph  Fouclie,  Due  d^Otrante,  Ministre  de  la 
tolice  GSnirale.     1©'  Partie.     1  vol.  8vo.     1824.    pp.  418. 

THE  character  of  a  man  who  ruled  the  world  so  long  as  Na- 
poleon, is  not  likely  to  be  impartially  estimated  so  soon 
after  his  fall.  Who,  even  yet,  can  venture  to  say,  that  the  be- 
ing who  has  now  quitted  the  scene,  has  not  in  some  measure  in«- 
fluenced  his  interests,  his  feelings,  or  his  opinions  ?  or,  in  re- 
cording the  eventful  history  of  his  life,  can  affirm  with  Tacitus, 
•  Neque  ird,  neque  studio  rmtus,  quorum  causas  proeul  haSeo  P '  In 
France,  especially,  this  diversity  of  opinion  mav  be  expected  to 
be  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  truth  accordingly  is,  that  every 
class  and  order  in  her  society  has  a  distinct  and  separate  feel- 
ing as  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Emperor ; — the  army  thinks  one 
way,  the  citizens  another;  the  manufacturing  classes  think  dif- 
ferently from  the  agriculturists;  the  labourers  and  peasantry 
from  the  intermediate  classes  of  society ;  and  the  lawyers  from 
the  physicians  1  The  same  contradictory  sentiments  may  be 
traced,  on  a  larger  scale,  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Germany  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Po- 
land, Holland  and  Belgium,  all  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
estimate  they  have  formed  of  his  character;  and  the  opinion  of 
England  itself,  though  it  coincides  perhaps  with  none  of  the  o- 
thers,  has  been  more  favourable  to  him  since  his  fall,  than  it 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortunes. 

This  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  has  resulted,  not  so  much  from  an  actual  oppo- 
.sition  of  interests,  as  from  the  diff<^rences  of  situation  and  inmr- 
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madon  among  the  judged.  The  ^my,  who  saw  him  oidy  in  the 
field,  could  not  form  the  same  opinions  with  those  who  viewed 
him  as  connected  with  his  political  institutions;  the  States 
of  Germany,  whose  laws  and  liberties  he  overturned,  could  not 
r^ard  him  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  of  Italy,  among 
whom  he  restored  tranquillity  and  order,  and  projected  the  es* 
tablishment  of  independence. 

'  Depuis  sept  ans,  *  say  the  Editors  of  his  Memoirs^  *  on  a  beau« 
coup  ecrit  sur  Napoleon :  chacuu  a  voulu  dire  ce  qu'il  savait  ;— 
beaucoup  onX  dit  ce  qu*ils  ne  savaient  pas.  Les  acUninistrateur^,  les 
militaires,  les  ecrivains  de  toutes  les  nations,  ont  voulu  le  juger ;  tout 
le  monde  en  a  parle — excepts  lui-m^me.  II  rompt  enfia  le  silence,  et 
d'une  maniere  solemnelle. ' 

But  in  thus  breaking  silence,  was  it  the  intention  of  Napoleon 
to  lay  open  the  secret  springs  which  have  put  the  world  in  mo- 
tion, from  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage,  to  the  closing  scene 
of  the  drama  ?  Are  we  to  look  here  for  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  each  important  action  of  his  life  ?  Will  he  expose 
the  men  who  have  acted  as  his  instruments,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  rendered  them  subservient  to  his  purposes? — the  re- 
sistance which  he  experienced  from  the  brave — the  incitements 
to  tyranny  which  were  suggested  by  the  servile — and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whom  he  considered  formidable  ?  It  would  be  in 
vain,  we  think,  to  look  for  such  a  confession  as  this — even  if  the 
author  of  it  had  died  in  penitence  and  humiliation.  Such  ab- 
solute candour,  we  fear,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  statement 
that  a  man  makes  to  his  fellows — as  it  plainly  implies  either  an 
utter  carelessness  for  the  opinioiis  of  others— or  such  a  degree 
of  immorality  as  to  impede  the  perception  of  good  and  evil. 
But  Napoleon  was  neither  in  the  one  situation  nor  the  other. 
His  warmest  admirers  have  never  pretended  to  deny  that  he 
had  both  faults  and  frailties  to  account  for ;  and  his  bitterest 
enemies  do  not  assert,  that  he  was  either  destitute  of  moral  feel- 
ing, or  Insensible  to  shame.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  in  looking  back 
on  his  past  existence,  was  placed  in  a  situation  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  conscious  of  actions  which  he  knew  to  be  culpable 
•i— and  equally  Unwilling  either  meanly  to  deny,  or  openly  to 
avow  them.  Now,  no  situation  can  be  more  unfavourable  for  a 
writer  of  memoirs ;  for  it  compels  him  to  be  continually  on  his 
guard,  and  excludes  all  openness  and  confidence. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
Interest  of  the  works  before  us.  As  long  as  Buonaparte  conti- 
nued a  mere  soldier,  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing  beyond 
what  might  be  learned  in  the  field,  Or  in  an  enemy's  country— 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  S3.  E 
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the  nmnncrs  of  camps,  the  morals  and  dispositions  of  ppofes- ' 
sional  soldiers — the  qualities,  in  short,  that  are  displayed  or  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  manoeuvres,  and  battles.  When 
he  attained  supreme  power,  he  found  himself,  like  other  mo- 
narchs,  secluded  from  all  familiarity  with  ordinary  men ;  he 
looked  only  on  the  mask,  instead  of  the  real  man ;  and  the  ce- 
remonial of  etiquette  concealed  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
With  mankind,  therefore,  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted ; — and  he  had  neither  sufficient  magna- 
nimity, nor  sufficient  contempt  for  public  opinion,  to  exhibit  an 
undisguised  portrait  of  that  with  which  he  was  acquainted — his 
own  vast  and  extraordinary  mind. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  life  are  those,  where, 
unable  to  attain  his  ends  by  the  mere  exertion  of  authority,  he 
was  obliged  to  lend  himself  for  a  time  to  the  passions  of  others, 
and  to  become  their  instrument,  in  order  to  render  himself  ul- 
timately their  master.  These  occasions,  it  is  true,  are  not  nu- 
merous. They  may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  three  or  four ;  the 
first,  when  he  sided  with  the  National  Convention  against  the 
insurgent  Parisians ;  the  second,  when  he  had  to  gain  over  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  in  Egypt ;  the  third,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deceive  the  heads  of  the  different  factions  which 
divided  France,  in  order  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  to 
attain  supreme  power ;  and  the  last,  and  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious,  when,  in  1815,  he  retumea,  almost  alone,  to  re- 
possess himself  of  that  empire  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  united  arms  of  Europe. 

But  if  Napoleon  himself  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  dis- 
close the  secret  history  of  his  reign,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  desideratum  has  been  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by  his  Mi- 
nister of  Police,  Foucb^,  whose  Memoirs  form  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  and,  we  might  add,  instructive  works  which  has  ap- 
peared in  France  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  two  classes 
of  men,  entirely,  different  in  their  characters  and  their  views, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  one  consisted  of  philosophers, 
— men,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  and  simple  character,  full  of 
theory  and  system,  ignorant  of  the  world,  unacquainted  with 
business,  and  seeming  never  to  suspect  the  existence  of  preju- 
dices and  vices  in  society.  The  other  was  composed  of  men, 
who,  having  shaken  ofi^  all  religious  belief,  without  even  pre- 
serving the  slender  substitute  of  moral  habits,  and  indifferent  to 
all  principle  and  opinion,  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  prize 
which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  boldest,  or  the  most  dexterous. 
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Tfafjr  adcfpted  at  tA\  times  wittiout  serdple^  the  language  wbich 
suited  their  views  for  the  time, — and  flattered,  by  turns,  the 
Tanitj  of  the  middle  dasses,  the  coarse  passions  of  the  populace^ 
and  the  vidence  of  military  despotism.  The  great  error  of  the  ^ 
former  lay  in  thehr  ignorance  of  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  U»e 
age ;  and  accordingly,  they  became  the  easy  and  early  dupes  of 
the  intriguing  adventurers  i)y  whom  they  were  surrounded*  Th« 
latter  ^red  not  less  widely,  and  far  more  ignobly,  in  doubting 
the  very  existence  of  virtue— of  dismterested  actions^  and  ge-. 
nerous  sentiments.  They  found  themselves  unexpectedly  op« 
posed  by  a  fcu'ce  on  which  they  had  not  calculated.  Accustom- 
ed  to  consider  self-interest  as  the  only  principle  of  action,  they 
were  disconcerted  the  moment  they  came  in  contact  with  mea 
who  acknowledged  the  influence  of  more  exalted  impulses* 

To  this  latter  class  belonged  Joseph  Fouch^  Member  of  tbe 
Convention,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  the  General  Police,  and 
Duke  of  Otranto.  If  it  were  not  already  perfectly  plain,  from 
his  political  career,  that  be  was  a  man  totally  destitute  of 
principle,  sacrificing  every  feeling  to  personal  advancement,  and 
employing  the  language  of  liberty  and  devoted  attachment  mere- 
ly as  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  end,  these  Memoirs  would 
place  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  He  relates  the  numeroua 
events  in  which  he  has  acted  a  part,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ter, with  an  admirable  nat'oeti : — he  confesses  the  most  disho* 
nourable  actions  without  the  least  disguise;  and  never  for  a  mo-« 
ment  seems  to  doubt,  that  every  man  of  sense,  if  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  would  have  acted  just  as  he  did.  This  to^ 
tal  absence  of  moral  feeling,  united  to  his  exclusive  means  of  in* 
formation,  render  him  a  most  amusing,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
a  most  correct  narrator  of  those  events  which  he  has  witnessed* 
His  Memoirs  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  those  of 
Napoleon  ;  they  fill  up  the  blanks,  and  throw  light  on  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  Elmperor's  narrative.  It  is  true,  that  these  Me- 
moirs of  Fouch^  have  been  disavowed  by  his  scmei.  This,  hewv  « 
ever,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  for  there  are  not  many 
fions  who  would  care  to  belong  to  such  a  father.  But  the  pubr 
lisher  states  boldly  that  he  received  the  Memoirs  from  a  friend 
of  the  ex-minister,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  original  manu^ 
script,  and  bids  defiance  to  legal  proceedings.  The  Memoirs, 
besides,  require  only  to  be  read  to  convince  any  one,  that  they«^ 
are  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  a  principal  share  in  thdii^ 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  perfectly  acquwited  with  all  iti 
details. 

Many  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  Nar 
poleon,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  many  of  their  authors  have 
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been  more  anxioas  to  gratify  their  dislike  to  the  many  than  to 
ascertain  the  troth.  Into  these  we  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  Napoleon  was  ansions  to  hare 
It  believed  that  his  family  was  originally  noble^  and  that,  in  this 
particnlar,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Gascony 
Itself.  It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  having  once  re- 
marked to  him  in  conversation,  that  he  recollected  having  met 
with  the  name  of  Buonaparte  in  some  old  book.  Napoleon  evin- 
ced the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  volume;  bat 
the  Austrian  monarch,  who  pr(A)ably  meant  merely  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  son-in-law,  extricated  himself  from  ihedifficul- 
ty^  by  saying  the  book  had  been  carried  off  when  the  French 
entered  Vienna. 

This  wish  to  be  illustrious  by  birth  or  by  alliance,  sometimes 
led  to  amusing  displays. — One  day  when  some  member  of  the 
C!ouncil  of  State  recommended  some  popular  measure  as^the 
means  of  appeasing  discontent,  and  attaching  the  nation  to  his 
government,  he  spoke  in  the  most  decided  terms  against  the 

Eroposal.  *  It  was  this  system  of  concession, '  said  he,  *  that 
rought  my  unfortunate  uncle  Louis  XVL  to  the  scqffbldJ  The 
members  of  the  Council  were  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  the  late  King  of  France  and  the 
General  of  the  Convention,  not  recollecting  that  the  latter  had 
married  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  !  Such  anecdotes,  how« 
ever,  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  that  Buonaparte, 
in  these  Memoirs,  has  taken  great  pains  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  his  descent,  and  his  family  alliances.  The  fa« 
mily  of  Buonaparte,  he  tells  us,  were  originally  from  Tuscany, 
(he  had  been  frequently  reproached  with  his  Corsiom  extrac- 
tion.) They  figured  in  the  middle  ages  as  senators  of  the  Re* 
publics  of  Florence,  San  Munato,  Bologna,  Sarzan,  and  Trevi- 
ix^  and  as  prelates  attached  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  they  were 
allied  to  the  families  of  Medici,  Ursini,  and  Lomellini ;  several 
of  them  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  respective  states; 
others  cultivated  literature  at  the  date  of  the  revival  of  the  arts 
in  Italy ; — a  Joseph  Buonaparte  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  regu- 
lar comedies  of  this  period ;  a  Nicholas  Buonaparte,  a  pre- 
late of  Rome,  published  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon;  and  finally,  about  the  15th  century, 
younger  branch  of  the  family  established  itself  in  Corsica, 
bis  is  the  Emperor's  own  account  of  the  matter :  But  one  of 
the  editors  of  Napoleon's  Memoirs  traces  his  descent  still  high- 
er. He  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Com- 
nenes,  which  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
retired  to  Corsica  in  1462 ;  that  several  members  of  that  family 
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bore  the  name  of  CaJomerogf  which  is  the  siune  with  that  of 
Buonaparte^  and  that  the  name  had  been  afterwards  Italianized. 
The  Editor  adds,  that  he  thinks  Buonaparte  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  this  circumstanee ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  When 
Napoleon  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Government,  he  pro- 
posed to  Louis  XVIII.  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Comte  de 
JLilie,  that  the  latter  should  sell  to  him  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  purchase  legitimacy,  *  he  com- 
missioned some  of  his  antiquaries  to  prove  that  he  was  really  A 
legitimate  sovereign,  being  descended  from  this  very  family  of 
Comenes. 

Napole<Hi  was  born  at  Ajaccio  on  the  15th  August  1769.  His 
father,  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  that  city,  came  into  France, 
as  deputy  of  the  Noblesse,  in  1779,  and  brought  with  him  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  Napoleon.  He  placed  the  first  in  a 
school  at  Autun,  and  the  second  in  the  Military  School  of 
Brienne,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In  1784-,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Military  School  of  Paris;  but  remained  there  only  six 
months,  and  left  it  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fere.  He  was  made  captain  in  1791,  in  the  regL» 
ment  of  artillery  of  Grenoble.  He  served  at  first  under  Gene*!- 
ral  Duycar,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy  ^ 
^d  in  1 793,  he  was  sent  to  the  siece  of  Toij^lpn,  then  in  pos* 
session  of  the  English.  It  is  here  that  the  career  of  Napoleon 
may  be  said  to  commence;  for  till  then  he  had  exhibited  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  character.  In  his  own  Memoirs  he  gives  an 
anxious  account  of  the  situation  of  things  at  the  time  he  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  and  states,  with  much  precision  and  correctness, 
the  progress  of  the  popular  party  durmg  the  four  first  years  of 
the  Revolution.*  From  his  account  we  see,  that  the  greater  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  suppress  popular  movements,  the 
more  influence  did  the  lower  classes  acquire,  till  the  whole  ter- 
minated in  a  despotism  more  harsh  and  violent  than  that  which 
it  had  been  their  original  object  to  destroy. 

•  Les  royalistes, '  says  Napoleon,  *  avoit  forra6  le  c6te  droit  de  Tas-^ 
semblee  constituente ;  les  constitutionelles  le  c6te  gauche,  et  march6  ^ 
la  t^te  du  peuple ;  mais  h.  TAssembl^e  Legislative  les  constitution- 
elies  formerent  le  c6t6  droit,  et  les  Girondins  le  c6te  gauche ;  ceux-ci  & 
leur  tour,  formerent  h  la  Convention  le  cdte  droit,  et  le  parti  de  la 
Montagne  forma  le  c6te  gauche,  dirigeant  le  parti  populaire.  Lea 
constitutionelles  h  la  constituente  avaient  demand^  Texpulsion  del 
troupes  de  iigne,  proclamant  le  principe  que  PAssemblee  devait  ^tre 

*  This  fact,  which  has  been  long  known,  is  confirmed  by  the  Me- 
moirs of  Fouche,  who  gives  the  answer  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  Buoo^ 
parte's  proposal. 
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gtti116  par  la  garde  Dationale.  A  ia  legisladve  il*  toutkireni  tme  opt* 
nion  oppos^e,  et  reclamerent  a  grands  cris  des  troupes  de  ligne;  mais 
les  Girondms  repousserent  a?ec  indignation  Temploi  de  toute  arm^e 
aoM^  contre  la  majority  du  peuple.  La  Giroode,  a  son  tour,  re- 
jdama  la  protection  d*une  arm^e  de  ligne  contre  le  parti  populaire, 
Ainsi  ks  partis  cbangereut  altemativement  d'opinion  selon  les  cir^ 
fconstiuices. ' 

.  This  sketch,  we  believe,  is  generally  correct ;  but  the  conse- 
quence which  the  author  draws  from  it  as  to  the  versatility  of 
public  (pinion  is  not  so.  The  people  against  whom,  in  1793, 
the  assistance  of  the  soldiery  was  demanded,  was  by  no  means 
the  same  people  who  were  to  have  formed  the  military  protec-* 
tors  of  the  state  two  years  before:  They  were  a  totally  different 
class  of  persons. 

Kapoleon  relates,  at  considerable  length,  the  operations  which 
he  suggested,  or  in  which  he  was  engaged  before  Toulon;  but 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  though  sufficiently  interesting  to  mi- 
litary men,  need  not  now  detain  us  long.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  it  was  after  the  taking  of  this  city  that  General 
Dugommier,  who  commanded  the  army,  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Safety,  of  Napoleon,  in  these  terms,  *  Reward  and  pro- 
*  mote  this  young  man ;  for  if  we  do  not,  he  will  promote  hioi'- 
^fielfr 

After  the  taking  of  Toulon,  Napoleon  spent  the  two  first 
jnoaths  of  1794  in  garrisoning  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterraneap. 
He  reached  Nice  m  the  month  of  March.  He  spent  part  of 
chat  month  in  visiting  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army; 
inquired  particularly  into  the  details  of  the  actions  which  had 
taken  place  the  year  before ;  was  engaged  in  some  slight  affairs ; 
,^nd  afterwards  returned  to  Paris.  He  arrived  just  after  the  fall 
,<rf  Robespierre  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  A  frightr 
ful  reaction  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  operation ;  property  in 
land  had  ceased  to  be  saleable ;  the  value  of  assignats  was  sink- 
ing every  day;  the  army  was  unpaid;  requisitions  and  *  the 
maximum*  bad  alone  kept  it  up;  recruiting  was  no  longer  re- 
SiH'ted  to.  It  continued  to  gain  victories,  because  at  no  tim^ 
Jiad  it  been  more  numerous ;  and  yet  it  was  experiencing  daily 
atid  irreparable  losses.  NapolecHi  does  not  explain  the  reason 
of  bis  visit  to  Paris  at  this  great  political  crisis ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  some  result  which  he 
might  mould  into  the  means  of  his  advancement*  The  Convene 
ti(H),  which  had  just  published  a  republican  constitution,  had 
tncmred  the  displeasure  of  the  Parisians,  by  declaring  that  twor 
"thirds  of  its  members  should  form  part  of  the  two  new  Assem-r 
Wies  estabKshed  by  the  constitution.  Rebellion  was  openly 
threatened ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  man  who  should  sue? 
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ceed  eitber  in  pret^viiig  or  OYertttrniiig  tha  gOTerniiiMt^  would 
have  a  leading  part  to  play  in  the  atormy  scene  that  was  to 
ensue.  People  who  knew  Napoleon  intimately  have  said,  that 
he  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  to  side  with  the  Convention, 
or  lend  his  efforts  to  overturn  it;  but  the  assertion  always seemr 
ed  improbable :  and  he  himself  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  account  he  gives  of  the  way  on  which  the  thing  took 
place.  The  population  of  Paris,  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
under  General  Menou,  had  at  last  come  to  extremities.  Maiou 
very  stupidly  took  up  a  position  which  placed  his  army  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parisians.  In  this  situation  he  was  glad  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retreat,  by  a  kind  of  capitulation;  and  the  insurgeMs 
found  themselves  victorious,  without  firing  a  shot. 

*  Napoleon,  attache  depuis  quelque  mois  a  la  direction  det  anae^s 
de  la  Republique,  6tait  au  spectacle,  au  theatre  de  Feydeau,  lorsque 
inttrutt  de  la  scene  singuliere  que  se  passait  si  pres  de  lui,  il  fttt 
curieux  d*en  observer  les  circonstances  ;  voyant  les  troupes  Conven- 
tionelles  repoussees,  11  courut  aux  tribunes  de  la  Convention  pour 
juget  de  Teffet  de  cette  nouvelle,  et  suivre  le  developpement  et  la 
couleur  qu'on  y  donnerait.  La  Convention  6tait  dans  la  plus  grande 
agitation.  Les  representans  aupres  de  I'armee  voalant  se  desculper 
se  haterent  d'accuser  Menou  ;  lis  attribuerent  k  la  trahison  ce  que 
n'etait  du  qu*^  la  malhabilet^.  Menou  fut  d6cret6  d'arrestation ; 
alors  divers  representans  se  montrerent  successivement  a  la  tribune ; 
lis  peignerent  T^tat  du  danger.  Les  nouvelles  que  &  chacjue  instant 
arrivaient  des  sections,  ne  faisaient  voir  que  trop,  combien  il  etak 
grand ;  chacun  proposa  le  g^n^ral  qui  avmt  sa  confiance  pour  rem- 
placer.  Menou ;  les  Tbermidoriens  proposaient  Barras :  mais  11  etait 
pen  agreable  aux  autres  partis.  Ceux  que  avaient  M  ^  Toulon,  & 
Tarmee  d'ltalie,  et  les  membres  du  Comite  du  Salut  Public,  qui  avaient 
des  relations  journalieres  avec  Napoleon,  le  proposerent  comme  pl«8 
capable  que  personne  de  les  tirer  de  ce  pas  ^ngereux,  par  la  promp« 
titude  de  son  coup  d'oeil,  Fenergie  et  la  moderation  de  son  caract^re. 
Mariette  que  6tait  du  parti  des  moderns,  et  une  membre  des  plus  ia-^ 
fluens  de  comit6  des  quarante,  approuva  ce  choix.  Napoleon^  qui 
entendait  tout  du  milieu  de  lafotde  ou  il  se  irouvait,  deUberaprh  d*une 
demi  heure  avec  lui-meme  sur  ce  quil  avait  hjhire.  II  se  decida  enfirif 
€t  fie  rendit  au  comite.' — Mem.  III.  67. 

It  is  probable,  that  had  the  first  application  been  made  by 
the  insurgents,  he  might  have  sided  with  them  ; — he  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  because  he  saw  that,  by  doing  so,  he  could 
render  important  services,  and  would  probably  be  well  reward- 
ed for  them.  The  result  of  that  day  is  well  known.  A  few 
cannon-shots  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  This  affair  rendered  Buonaparte 
for  some  time  unpopular.    His  apologist!  attempted  to  jus^tify 
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him,  by  asiertkig  that  the  cannon  had  been  charged  with  pow- 
der only,  and  that  those  who  were  killed  had  suffered  from 
the  musketry  alone.  But  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Na- 
poleon himself;  for  he  admits  that  he  continued  to  use  ball  till 
the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and  rfiere  was  no  longer  any  re- 
sistance to  fear. 

The  Government,  which  had  received  so  signal  a  service 
from  Napoleon,  rewarded  him  with  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy. .  The  campaigns  which  followed  were  highly  interest- 
ing, as  long  as  there  was  any  reason  t0  suppose  that  this  career 
of  victory  would  assist  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
in  Italy  and  France.  But  now,  when  the  real  consequences  of 
these  victories  have  been  developed ;  when  we  see  that  the 

Sjlory  acquired  in  these  campaigns  tended  only  to  destroy  the 
iberty  of  France,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  subjection  and  de- 
gradation of  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize  with  his 
«ftccesses.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  been  victorious,  pre?- 
cisely  because  we  cannot  believe,  that  any  defeat  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  liberty  of  the  world  than  his  fatal 
triumphs.  Had  he  fallen  at  20  years  of  age,  France  would  not 
have  wanted  generals ;  she  would  not  then  have  been  degraded 
by  twelve  years  of  despotism,  and  the  Coalition  would  not  hav^ 
found  her  without  arms  and  without  institutions. 

The  manner  in  which  Napoleon  relates  the  events  of  his 
campaigns,  may  be  instructive  to  military  men,  for  he  states 
^ith  much  detail  the  causes  of  his  success ;  and,  however  ob?' 
jectionable  his  character  may  be  as  a  citizen  or  a  legislator, 
his  talents  as  a  general  seem  incontestable.  This  part  of  his 
narrative,  how-ever,  has  few  attractions  for  general  readers.  We 
meet  mth  none  of  those  generous  and  enthusiastic  impulses, 
-  vhich  prompted  the  French  in  former  times  to  fly  to  their  fron- 
tiers to  guard  their  independence.  All  is  calculation,  combina- 
tion, selection  of  time  and  place.  We  find  him  as  cold,  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  under  the  imperial  mantle. 
If  he  ever  attempts  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  his 
language  is  bombastic  and  unnatural — his  speeches  are  those 
of  an  actor,  who  believes  nothing  of  what  he  says,  and  who  aims 
merely  at  deceiving  his  credulous  auditors.  He  talks  of  Bruv 
tus  and  Tarquin,  while  he  pedit^tes  the  subjection  of  his  coun- 
fry! 

Qn  his  return  froni  Italy,  he  began  tp  be  an  object  of  appre- 
hension to  the  republican  government.  His  victories  had  ren- 
flered  him  popular,  but  they  proved  only  his  talents  for  war  j 
^d  these  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  ^hare  in  tlie  gcf' 
iremment.     Had  he  been  born  twd  centuries  earlier,  hie  would, 
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like  Cromwell,  have  sought  the  favour  of  the  public  by  the  af- 
fectation of  religious  zeal.  The  era  of  this  species  of  hypocrisy 
however  was  over,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  another;  he 
afiFected  a  love  of  science,  republican  simplicity,  and  a  disdain  of 
luxury,  amusement  and  popularity.  He  never  appeared  at  the 
theatres,  but  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  he  courted  the  society  of  the  learned, 
instead  of  the  military ;  if  obliged  to  be  present  at  any  public 
ceremony,  he  never  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  but  in  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  had  his  portrait  taken  in  this 
dress,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  list  of  the  learned  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  precedmg  his  military  tides.  Never,  in  a 
word,  was  any  one  apparently  better  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a 
civil  government,  and  to  tread  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Washington  ! 
But,  before  he  thought  of  adopting  this  plan,  his  ambitious 
views  had  been  suspected.  Relying  too  much  on  the  popularity 
which  his  victories  had  procured  him,  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently anxious  to  conceal  his  dislike  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

*  Buonaparte, '  says  Fouch^,  '  avait  en  horreur  du  gouvernment 
multiple,  et  il  meprisait  le  Directoire  qu'il  appelait  les  cinq  rols  a 

terme.  Enivre  de  gloire  a  son  retour  d'ltalie,  accueilli  par  rivresse 
Fran^aise,  il  medita  de  s'emparer  du  gouvermnent  supreme ;  ms^is  sa 
faction  n  avait  pas  encore  jete  d'assez  profondes  racines.  II  s'en  apperr 
"  9Ut ;  et  je  me  sers  de  ses  expressions,  que  la  poire  n'etait  pas  mure. ' 
foucMy  p.  42. 

The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  affected  love  for  scl-^ 
ence,  however,  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  less  suspicious  part  6f 
the  nation,  though  the  few  who  had  penetrated  his  designs, 
were  only  the  more  alarmed  by  this  pretended  indifference. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  England ;  but  this,  it  was  thought,  would  still  keep  him 
too  near  Paris ;  and  he  himself  felt  little  inclination  to  an  enter- 
prise where  a  single  failure  might  have  destroyed  for  ever  his  hold 
on  public  opinion.  The  government,  in  a  word,  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  him. 

*  On  ^tait  a  la  recherche  d*une  expedition,  lorsque  Tancien  ev^que 
d'Autun  (Talleyrand),  si  deli^,  si  insinuant,  et  qui  venait  d*introduire 
aux  affaires  etrangeresl'intrigante  fille  de  Neckcr,*  imagina  le  briilant 
Dstracisme  en  Egypte.  II  en  insinua  d'abord  Tid^e  k  Reubel,  puis  k 
Merlin,  se  chargeant  de  Tadhesion  de  Barras  (trois  membres  du  Direc- 
toire.) L'expedient  parut  d'autant  plus  heureux  qu'il  eloignait,  tout 
d'abord,  I'apre  et  audacieux  general  en  le  livrant  a  des  chances  ha* 
^rdeuses.    Le  conqueran  de  Tltalie  donna  abord  ^  plein  collier  et  av(K: 

^  potich^s  hatred  to  Mad*  de  Stoel  is  well  knowo. 
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ardeur  dans  Vid^e  d'tine  expedition  qui  ite  pouvait  manquer  d'ajouter 
a  8a  renommee,  lui  livrait  des  possessions  lointaines ;  il  se  flatlait  d'y 
gouverner  en  gultan  ou  en  prophete.  Mais  bientot  se  refi  oidissant, 
soit  qu'il  vit  le  piege,  soitqu  il  convoitat  toujours  le  pouvoir  supreme, 
il  tergiver>a ;  il  eut  beau  de  s'abattre,  susciter  obstacles  sur  obstacles 
— tous  furent  leves ;  et  quand  il  se  vif  dans  ralternative  d'une  dis- 
grace ou  de  rester  a  la  tete  d'une  arm6e,  qui  pouvoit  revolutionner 
TOi  lent,  il  ajourna  ses  desseins  sur  Paris,  et  mit  a  la  voile  avec  i'elite 
de  nos  troupes/ — Fouche,  p.  43. 

Napoleon,  however,  assigns  different  motives  for  his  adoption 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  According  to  his  account,  the 
main  object  of  that  undertaking  was  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
English  in  the  East.  The  Nile  was  only  to  be  the  starting  place, 
from  which  the  army  vvras  to  set  out  that  was  to  give  laws  to  In- 
dia. Egypt,  at  the  same  time,  was  destined  to  replace  St  Do- 
mingo and  the  Antilles ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  Blacks  was  to 
be  blended  with  the  interests.of  the  French  manufacturers.  The 
conquest  of  this  province  would  draw  along  with  it  the  ruin  of 
the  English  establishments,  both  in  America  and  in  Asin. 
France  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  Cor- 
fu, Malta,  and  Alexandria  ; — the  Mediterranean  itself  would 
have  been  but  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  her  dominions.  Such  in 
fact  were  the  pretexts  under  which  the  removal  of  a  troublesome 
and  powerful  individual  were  disguised.  It  appears,  however, 
from  two  letters  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  pieces  jusli-^ 
ficativesj  that  the  expedition  had  been  talked  of  a  year  before 
between  Talleyrand  and  Buonaparte — and  he  sailed  at  last,  with 
every  appearance  of  zeal  and  satisfaction. 

In  Paris,  Napoleon  had  studied  to  gain  public  favour,  by  dis^ 
eembling  his  military  inclinations,  and  adopting  the  dress  and 
manners  of  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  letters.  In  Egypt  he  was  an 
admirer  of  Mahomet ; — ^he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
with  the  Sheicks ; — he  sang  litanies  with  them,  held  cut  hints  of 
his  wish  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  entered  on 
a  negotiation  for  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  from  the  prohibit 
tion  of  wine  and  the  injunction  of  circumcision.  These  two 
concessions  had  actually  been  made,  when  the  arrangemenu  for 
bis  own  conversion  and  that  of  his  army  were  suspended  by  the 
events  of  the  war.  {lis  manners,  however,  his  opinions,  hjs 
language,— ^every  thing  about  him  had  become  QrientaU  He 
wrote  to  the  Pacha  Achmet,  on  the  i)2d  August  1798  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

<  En  venant  en  Egypte  faire  le  guerre  aux  Beys,  j*ai  fait  luae  chore 
juste  et  conforme  a  tes  inter^ts ;  puisqu  ils  etaient  tes  enneiiiis  ;  je  ne 
suis  poiqt  venu  faire  la  guerre  aux  Musulmaos.  Tu  dois  savoir,  que 
Haon  premier  sqIq,  pxy  entrfMat  ji  M*lte,  a  #t$  de  f?iire  mettrc  en  liberie 
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fjeux  miUe  TGirc8>  qui  depuis  plusieurs  annles  gemissaient  dans  I'es* 
davage. 

*  En  arrivant  en  Egypte,  j*ai  rassur^  le  peuple,  proteg6  les  Muph- 
tis,  les  Imans  et  les  mosqu^es  ;  les  pelerins  de  la  Mecque  n'ont  jamais 
^te  accueillis  avec  plus  de  soin  et  d'amiti^  que  je  ne  Tai  fait,  et  la 
filte  du  prophete  vient  d'etre  c^lebrce  avec  plus  de  splendeur  que  ja^ 
mais. ' ' 

He  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  the  Sheicks,  Ulomar,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Gaza,  Ramleh,  and 
Jaffa,  on  the  9th  of  March  1799 — 

*  Dieu  est  cfement  et  misericordieux. 

*  Je  vous  ecris  la  presente  pour  vous  faire  connaitre  que  je  suis 
Venu  dans  la  Palestine,  pour  en  chasset  les  Mamelucks  et  i'armge  de 
Djezzar  Pacha. 

*  De  quel  droit  en  eflTet  Djezzar  a-t-il  etendu  ses  vexations  sur  les 
provinces  de  Jaffa,  Ramleh  et  Gaza,  quine  sont  pas  partie  de  son  pa- 
chalie  f  Mon  intention  est  que  les  Cadis  continuent  comme  a  I'ordi- 
naire  leurs  fonctions,  et  a  rendre  la  justice,  qiie  la  religion^  sur  tout  ^  soit 
protegSe  et  respectSe,  et  que  les  mosquees  soient  JrequentSes  par  tous  les 
kons  Musuhnans  ;  c'est  de  Dieu  que  viennent  tous  les  biens,  c'est  lui 
qui  donoe  la  victoire ! 

*  II  est  foon  que  vous  sachiez  que  tous  les  effbrts  humains  sont  inutiles 
contre  moi,  car  tout  ce  que  jentreprends  doit  reussir  !  Ceux  qui  se  de» 
elarent  mes  amis  prosperent ;  ceux  qui  se  declarent  mes  ennemis  peris* 
sent.  L'exemple  de  ce  qui  vient  arriver  a  Jaffa  et  a  Gaza  doit  vous 
faire  connaitre,  que  si  je  suis  terrible  pour  mes  ennemis,  je  suis  bon 
pour  mes  amis,  et  surtout  clement  et  misericordieux  pour  le  pauvre 
peuple. ' 

On  the  10th  February  preceding,  he  had  written  to  the  Di- 
rectory from  Cairo. 

*  Le  Rahmadain  qui  a  commence  hier,  a  ete  celebr6  de  ma  part 
llvec  la  plus  grande  pompe  ;  j'y  ai  rempli  les  memes  fonctions  que 
rempiissait  le  Pacha. ' — Memoir es  Historiques,  II.  p.  356,  364,  366. 

Before  setting  out  for  Egypt,  Napoleon  had  begun  to  organ- 
ize the  faction,  which  two  years  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  About  six  weeks  before  his  return,  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice, Fouche,  learned  that  two  clerks  in  his  office,  in  talking  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  they  shoulcj 
^oon  see  Buonaparte  again  in  France.  He  traced  the  matter 
to  its  soiirce,  and  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  prophecy  had  nq 
foundation  beyond  the  casual  observation  of  the  parties.  Thi^ 
^as  suflRcietit,  however,  to  put  him  on  the  alert.  He  learned 
from  the  associates  of  Lucien  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  what 
they  thought  of  their  brother's  return ;  and  he  gathered  from 
them,  that  if  their  letters  and  despatches  had  escaped  the  vigi, 
fance  of  th6  l^nslish  cruizers,  apd  reachcfl^him  in  Egypt,  thcr^ 
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was  no  doubt  he  would  make  every  exertfoh  to  return.  Real, 
one  of  the  secret  correspondenis  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  after^ 
wards  became  a  member  of  his  Council,  and  Prefect  of  Police, 
went  still  farther,  and  told  the  Minister  plainly,  that  he  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  He  disclosed  this  information  also 
to  Barras,  but  he  found  him  indifferent  about  the  matter. 

The  conduct  of  Fouche,  in  these  circumstances,  is  remark*- 
^ble,  and  affords  a  key  to  that  singular  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended his  political  career.  His  situation  of  Minister  of  Police 
made  it  his  duty  to  discover,  and  to  disappoint  every  project  a- 
gainst  the  Government  from  which  he  held  the  appointment ; 
and  he  profited  by  the  information  which  his  ofiicial  situation 
procured  him,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  faction  that  was 
plotting  its  subversion !  He  concealed  his  discoveries ;  and 
made  proposals  to  the  two  brothers  of  Napoleon,  and  to  his 
wife  Josephine,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them  over  to  his  inte- 
rests. The  success,  however,  was  only  partial.  Josephine  he 
found  accessible  enough.  It  is  true,  that,  on  the  recommend- 
fttion  of  Barras,  he  had  included  her  name  in  the  list  of  secret 
distribution  of  the  money  obtained  by  the  licensing  of  gaming-* 
houses,  and  had  contrived  privately  to  transmit  to  her  a  thou^ 
sand  Louis;  *  apiece  of  ministerial  gallantry  which  had  the  de- 
•  sired  effect. '  {Mem.  p.  103-4.)  We  find  afterwards  that  these 
ministerial  gallantries  continued  even  under  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty; and  that  by  means  of  a  daily  douceur  of  J 000  francs, 
Fouche  contrived  to  render  the  Empress  herself  a  most  zealous 
observer,  and  ready  reporter  of  all  the  opinions  and  projects 
of  her  husband. 

Napoleon  say?,  that,  while  in  Egypt,  his  only  information  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  was  derived  from  the  newspapers, 
One  of  the  editors  of  his  Memoirs,  however,  Montholon,  in- 
forms us,  in  a  Note,  that  he  had  taken  care  to  establish  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  family  (his  brothers  being  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  he  had  organized  in  France)  by  land,  through  Con-r 
stantinople;  that  the  letters  addressed  to  him  were  sent  to  Ber- 
lin, from  which  they  were  directed  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  the  Baron  van  Pedern  van  Gelder,  who  sent  them 
forward  by  Tartar  messengers,  The  Editor  adds,  that  this 
correspondence  was  interrupted  after  the  expedition  to  Syria, 
but  without  informing  us  whether  it  was  afterwards  resumed.— 
J^ernoires  HistmiqueSf  v.  8.  p.  338.  des  Melanges. 

Napoleon  closes  his  Memoirs,  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  with 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  appears  all  at  once  on  the.  coast  of 
France,  without  explaining  how  he  left  his  army,  or  how  he  Cr 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers.    In  his  Notes  OA 
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the  <  Manuscrit  renu  de  Sainte  Helene  d'uno  maniere  Incon* 
no,  ^  be  merely  states,  that  he  returned  to  France  because  he 
was  authorized  to  do  so  by  his  instructions,  having  carte  blanche 
to  act  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  had  already  projected  the  day  of 
the  18th  Bnimaire,  (when  he  assumed  the  supreme  power) ;  and 
that  he  communicated  his  plans  to  General  Menou.  But  they 
first  of  these  assertions  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence ;  and 
bis  Editors  themselves  adroit,  that  when  Napoleon  states  that  he 
bady»//^tno^  to  act  as  hecbose,  the  statement  rests  only  on 
his  own  authority. 

Napoleon,  before  bis  arrival  in  France,  had  announced  him- 
self by  the  bulletin  of  the  victory  of  Aboukir.  It  had  not  e- 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  Fouche,  that  this  bulletin  had  been  as- 
siduously circulated  in  certain  coteries^  and  that  all  sorts  of  hy- 
perbole and  exaggeration  had  been  resorted  to,  to  increase  its 
effect.  From  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  last  despatches  from 
Egypt,  says  he^  Josephine  and  bis  brothers  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  bustle  and  high  spirits. 

*  "  Ah !  s'il  allait  nous  arriver !  **  me  dit  Josephine ;  **  cela  ne  se- 
rait  pas  impossible ;  s'il  avait  re^u  ^  teras  la  nouvelle  de  nos  revers, 
il  brulcrait  de  venir  tout  r^parer,  tout  sauver  !  "  II  n'y  avait  que 
quinze  jours  que  j*avais  entendu  ces  paroles ;  ajoute  Fouche,  et  tout 
a  coup  Buonaparte  debarque ! ' — Fouche^  p.  107. 

The  military  reputation  which  Buonaparte  enjoyed  before 
his  departure  for  Egypt, — the  simplicity  he  had  affected  in  his 
manners,'^— his  pretended  attachment  to  science, — and  the  assi- 
duity of  the  secret  faction,  which  was  silently  preparing  for 
him  the  way  to  supreme  power — all  contributed  to  make  his  ar- 
rival be  regarded  as  a  public  benefit.  His  landing  at  Fr^us 
was  publicly  announced  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres ;  and  the 
intelligence  occasioned  an  extreme  sensation.  Fouche  ob- 
serves, however,  that  in  this  general  excitement  something  of 
a  secret  artificial  influence  might  be  traced.  The  Directory 
were  at  first  both  displeased  and  alarmed,  and  the  republicans 
were  immedia|,ely  visited  by  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dismay, 

•  Transfuge  de  TArm^e  d'Orient,  et  violateur  de  lois  sanitaires,  Bo- 
naparte eut  6t6  bris6  devant  un  gouvernment  fort.  Mais  le  Direc- 
toire,  temoins  de  Tivresse  g6nerale,  n'osa  pas  sevir ;  il  6tait  d^aiileurs 
^ivhL'—FouchS,  I.  107,  108. 

The  period  of  his  life,  with  regard  to  which  Napoleon  has 
favoured  us  with  the  minutest  details,  is  really  the  most  inte- 
resting ; — namely,  his  history  from  the  date  of  his  landing  at 
Frejus,  till  the  period  when  he  had  rendered  himself  complete- 
ly master  of  France.  The  events  which  preceded  this  period, 
bad  been  all  preparatory  to  his  elevation;  and  those  which 
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followed  It  wefe  only  its  natural  consequences;  He  arrivcfd  in 
the  Gulf  of  Frejus  the  9th  October  1799.  Thirty-three  daya 
after — he  had  overturned  the  Government^  and  was  in  posse£«w 
sron  of  unlimited  power  I 

The  object  which  had  prompted  this  sudden  return,  was  one 
which  did  not  admit  of  attention  to  the  quarantine  laws.  He 
broke  through  them,  therefore,  without  ceremony ;  and  instant* 
ly  set  out  for  Paris  with  General  Berthier.  He  describes,  with 
much  pomp,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  some  exaggeration,  the 
joy  excited  by  his  return,  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.     Crowds  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  him. 

<  Tout  le  monde  pleurait  dejoie,  Ce  n'^tait  pas  un  citoyen  qui  ren*? 
trait  dans  sa  patrie ;  ce  n*etait  pas  un  General  qui  revenait  d'unei 
arm6e  victorieute,  c^eiait  d/jd  un  Souverain  qui  retournait  dans  ses 
itats.' 

This  expression  is  remarkable; — it  shows  that,  in  Napoleon's 
opinion,  it  is  the  character  of  a  sovereign  only  which  is  likely  to 
produce  this  general  enthusiasm.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  Loui^ 
XVIII.  would  have  ventured  on  a  similar  one,  in  describing 
the  joy  caused  by  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Water-r 
loo. 

'  We  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Fouchei 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Napoleon  had  in  view  the  as^ 
sumption  of  supreme  power,  but  that  he  had  then  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt,  *  la  poire  n*etant  pas  mure**  Napoleon  him- 
self confirms  the  statement  of  the  minister,  by  disclosing  his  de* 
signs  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  states  the 
matter  thus,  speaking  always  in  the  third  person. 

'  La  nature  des  ev^nements  passes  I'instruisait  de  la  situation  de  la 
France ;  et  les  renseignemens  qu*il  s'etait  procure  sur  la  route,  Ta^ 
vaient  mis  au  fait  de  tout.  Sa  resolution  ecait  prise.  Ce  quil n*avait 
pas  VDtdu  tenter  a  son  retour  d'ltaliey  il  Siait  determine  ^  le  Jaire  au* 
jourd'hui.  Son  m^pris  pour  le  gouvernement  du  Directoire,  et  pour  les 
membres  du  Conseil  eiait  extreme.  Resolu  de  s'emparer  de  Vauiorite^ 
de  rendre  a  la  France  ses  jours  de  gioire,  en  donnant  une  direction 
forte  aux  affaires  publiques— c'etait  pour  Texecution  fle  ce  projet  qu'il 
6tait  parti  d'Egypte ;  et  tout  ce  qu'il  venait  de  voir  dans  Tinterieur 
de  la  France  avait  accru  ce  sentiment,  et  fortifie  sa  resolution.' — 
Mem,  I.  57. 

At  this  period  all  public  offices  were  elective  in  France;  and, 
considering  Napoleon's  popularity  at  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  motive  could  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  dan- 
gerous step  of  getting  into  power  by  force  alone, — when  his  end 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  legally  attained.  Nothing, 
however,  occurs  in  his  Memoirs  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
this  last  idea  ever  suggested  itself  to  him  at  all.     He  had,  as  he 
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says  himself,  a  great  contempt  for  the  government  of  the  Direc* 
tory.  But  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  we  suspect,  was  not  so  much 
that  the  members  were  in  themselves  contemptible,  as  that  they 
were  rulers  only  for  a  term,  and  that  four  or  five  reigned  in 
place  of  one.  He  certainly  wished  to  see  a  perpetuity  of  roy- 
alty, in  the  person  of  an  individual. 

He  observes,  that  the  information  he  procured  on  his  route 
from  Frejus,  had  put  him  in  possession  or  the  true  condition  of 
France.  And  yet  he  says,  that  he  left  Egypt,  with  the  reso' 
lution  already  formed  of  seizing  on  the  Government.  The  pro- 
ject of  this  usurpation,  then,  preceded  the  information  to  which 
he  seems  afterwards  to  ascribe  it.  The  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
men  in  power,  was  so  little  connected  with  any  design  of  over«» 
turning  the  Government,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Barras,  ho 
never  mentions  in  favourable  terms  any  but  those  members  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  Moulin  he  calls  a  man  of  honour;  Go- 
bier,  an  advocate  of  talent  and  exalted  patriotism, — a  distin^ 
gakhed  lawyer,  a  man  of  frankness  and  integrity ;  Ducos,  a 
Inan  of  weak  and  boupded  views,  but  of  undoubted  honour  and 
probity. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  return,  he  followed  the  same  sy&« 
tern  he  had  adopted  after  his  Italian  campaigns.  He  avoided 
fetes  and  public  places,  or  appeared  there  only  with  the  greatest 
aimpHcity  of  dress  and  manner.  All  the  ministers  invited  him 
to  fetes.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  but  he 
accepted  that  of  the  Minbter  of  Justice,  expressing  a  wish  that 
the  distingaisfaed  lawyers  of  the  republic  should  be  present.  He 
was  in  high  spirits ;  discussed  at  great  length  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal codes,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tronchet,  Treilhard,  Merlin, 
and  Target,  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  code  more  simple  and 
more  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  to  protect  ^  the  libera 
ties  and  property  of  the  republic! 

Although  France  had  been  obliged  to  make  great  effort?, 
and  to  keep  up  a  great  military  .establishment  to  repel  the  in^ 
i-oads  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the  military  spirit  had  not  yet  be*- 
<:ome  that  of  the  nation.  A  great  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  or 
a  distinguished  artist,  were  looked  on  with  more  favour  than  a 
man  merely  possessed  of  military  talents.  Republican  simplicity 
was  still  a  sure  means  of  gaining  popularity.  It  was  thus  that 
Robespierre  had  acquired  his  extensive  power.  It  is  not  there* 
fore  at  all  surprising,  that  Buonaparte  should  have  shunned  the 
tumult  of  public  life,  and  surrounded  himself  osten^bly  with  those 
who  bad  distinguished  themselves  in  a  civil  capacity.  It  was,  in&ct, 
the  most  effective  way  of  clearing  hit  road  to  power.    He  gives  so 
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good  an  account  pf  the  matter  himself^  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words. 

'  Constant  dans  son  systems,  i1  gouta  peu  ces  fi^tes  publiques,  et 
adopta  le  me  me  plan  de  conduite  quU  avait  suivi  a  son  premier  reiour  d^I" 
talie.  Toujour^  v^tu  de  Tuniforme  de  membre  de  Tlnstitut,  il  ne  se 
montrait  en  public,  qu*avec  cette  society  ;  il  n*admittait  dans  sa  mai- 
8on  que  les  savans,  les  generaux  desa  suite,  et  quelques  amis.  Regn« 
ault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely,  qu*il  avait  employ^  en  Italic,  en  1797,  et 
que  depuis  il  avait  place  a  Malte ;  Volney,  auteur  d'un  tres  bon  Foy- 
nge  en  Egyple  ;  lioederer,  dont  il  estimait  les  nobles  sentimens  et  la 
probite ;  Lucien  Buonaparte,  un  des  oratcurs  les  plus  influens  du  Con- 
seil  des  Cinq  Cents ;  Joseph  Buonaparte,  qui  tenait  une  grande  mai- 
son,  and  etait  fort  accredit^.  II  frequentait  Tlnstituty  mais  il  ne  se 
rendait  aux  theatres,  qu'aux  momens  ou  il  n'y  etait  pas  attendui  et 
toujours  dans  les  loges  grillees.' — Mem.  I. 

But,  while  Napoleon  thus  sought  to  gain  public  opinion^  by 
the  aiFectation  of  simplicity, — by  courting  the  society  of  lawyers 
and  men  of  science, — and,  by  shunning  public  appearances  at 
the  theatres,  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  po« 
pularity,  he  was  secretly  forming  his  arrangements  with  all 
those  intriguing  politicians,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  share 
of  power  which  the  Revolution  had  placed  in  their  hands, — with 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Real,  and  most  of  those  who  afterwards  fi- 
gured as  courtiers  under  the  Empire. 

Three  parties,  according  to  Fouch^'s  account,  then  existed  in 
the  country.  The  popular  party,  or  that  of  the  *  Manege,**  nnm« 
bered  among  its  members,  Bernadotte,  the  present  King  of  Swe- 
den, Augereau,  Jourdan,  Marbot,  and  some  other  distinguished 
officers.  This  was  the  party  of  the  more  zealous  republicans* 
Napoleon  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  leaders  of  this  partj 
offered  him  a  military  dictatorship,  provided  he  would  second 
the  principles  of  their  society.  Fouche  says  nothing  of  this  offer  t 
he  merely  mentions  that  Napoleon  could  not  accept  their  as- 
sistance, *  parceque  apres  avoir  vaincu  avec  eux,  il  aurait  fallu 
•  presqu'aussitot  vaincre  sans  eux.  *  He  means  to  say,  that  they 
would  immediately  have  abandoned  him.  Jourdan,  who  is  men*^ 
tioned  by  Napoleon  among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  which  offer- 
ed him  the  dictatorship,  defends  himself  stoutly  from  the  imputa- 
tion, in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Gourgaud,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  these  Memoirs.  He  states,  on  his  nonour,  ihvXhenever 
'was  a  member  of  that  society; — ^that  he  did  not  go  to  seek  Na- 
poleon at  the  Thuilleries; — that  foreseeing  the  abuse  of  power 
which  was  likely  to  take  place  under  such  a  leader,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  lend  him  bis  support,  except  on  the 

*  So  called  from  the  place  where  its  8ittiDg9  were  held. 
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condition  of  his  granting  the  most  positive  guarantee  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  public,  instead  of  mere  va^e  promises;  and  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  that  his 
name  was  shortly  after  inserted  in  the  list  of  proscriptions* 
(T.  i.  des  Mem.  Hist.  377,  378.) 
The  second  party  was  that  which  Fouch6  calls  ^  Les  specu* 

<  lateurs  de  Revolution, '  and  Biionaparte  <  Les  pourris, '  and 
which  had  Barras  at  its  head.  Fouch^  tells  us,  that  Napoleon 
rejected  the  co-operation  of  this  par^,  ^  parcequ'il  ne  lui  offi*it 

<  qu'une  planche  pourrie;'  but  Napoleon  states  the  matter 
otherwise. 

'  Soit  que  Barras  eut  contract^  des  engagemens  avec  le  pretendant^ 
comne  on  Ta  dit  dans  le  terns,  *  soit  que  s'abusant  sur  sa  situation 
personelle,  car  de  quelle  erreur  ne  sent  pas  capables  la  vaDit6  et' 
I'amour  propre  d*un  homme  ignorant !  II  crut  pouvoir  se  maintenif 
i  la  t^te  des  aflfaires  ' 

There  remained  the  party  of  Sieyes,  which  it  was  also  neces* 
sary  to  deceive ;  for,  as  Fouche  remarks, 

'  Napoleon  ne  voulait  se  servir  que  comme  instrument  de  celui 
qui  pretendait  rester  maitre  des  affiiires.  Ainsi  au  fond  Buonaparte 
n*avait  pour  lui  aucun  parti  qui  eut  rintention  de  fonder  sa  fortune 
sur  une  usurpation  manifeste — et  pourtant  il  a  reussi — mais  en  abusant 
tout  le  monde,  en  abusant  les  directeurs  Barras  et  Sieyes,  surtout 
Moulins  et  Gohier  qui  ^taient  les  seuls  de  bonne  foi. ' 

We  have  already  seen  that  Fouche  had  penetrated  the  de* 
signs  of  Napoleon  even  before  his  return  from  E^rpt,  and  that 
he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  oi  JLucien  and 
Joseph,  and  particularly  of  Josephine ;  and,  consistently  with 
his  character,  he  now  laboured  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the 
person  who  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  admit  him  into  his  secrets ;  the  af- 
fair of  the  18th  Brumaire  took  place,  without  his  having  had 
any  confidential  communication  from  Napoleon  at  all;  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  his  caution  is,  ^  qiiil  connaissait  son  immo^ 
*  ralite  et  la  versatilite  de  son  esprit !  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Fouche,  however,  whether 

♦  The  connexion  which  subsisted  between  Barras  and  Louis 
XVIII.  n  no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  In  1815,  one  of  the  secret 
agents  of  the  Bourbons,  named  Fauche-Borrel,  printed  a  pamphlet  of 
about  150  pages,  in  which  he  states  the  services  he  had  done  them. 
The  agreement  between  the  Director  and  Louis  XVIII.  will  be  found 
among  the  ^pieces  justificatives  *  annexed  to  this  volume.  Barras  was 
to  receive  the  title  of  Count,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  ap« 
pointment  of  director,  Ste*  This  book  of  Fauche-Borrel  was  never 
pubUvhed,  and  only  a  very  few  copies  were  circulated. 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  b'J.  F 
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Napoleon  chose  to  communicate  to  him  his  designs  or  not ;  for 
iC  he  did  not  interfere  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  conspirators 
ag9.inst  the  existing  government,  it  ivas  not  because  he  was  ig- 
norant of  any  thing  that  was  taking  place.  He  tells  us,  that 
Napoleon  formed  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  his  brothers,  of 
BjerUuer,  Real,  Roederer,  Bruis  and  Talleyrand.  It  was  Tal- 
leyrand who  disclosed  to  him  the  plans  of  the  government,  the 
slate  of  parties,  and  the  character  of  individuals;  who  made, 
him  acquainted  in  particular  with  the  projects  of  Sieyes,  and 
induced  him  apparently  to  enter  into  his  views,  that  he  mid»t' 
the  more  securely  disconcert  them.  Napoleon  concealed  Tii« 
qwn  ioktenticms  so  artfully,  that  Ciienier  and  Dannon,  two 'of 
the  most  zealous  partisans  of  liberty,  were  the  persons  who  were' 
'most  active  in  establishing  a  connection  between  him  and' 
Si^es.* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  detail  at  length  the  manoeuvres  by* 
which  a  handful  of  intriguing  and  ambitious  politicians  and  their 
dupes,  led  the  way  to  the  suojection  and  degradation  of  France. 
Fouch6  himself  does  not  pretend  to  state  all  the  particulars; — 
a  volume,  he  says,  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  at 
least  it  would  require  the  compres^on  of  Tacitus.  We  must 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  leading  features, — and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  actors  and  the  age. 

Napoleon  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  Republican  party. 
It  w^as  that,  he  says,  whose  assistance  might  have  been  the  most 
useful ; — but  *  they  were  men  who  could  have  no  attachment  to 
a  chief;  *  and  he  would  have  required,  when  he  had  gained  hi» 
end  through  their  assistance,  to  have  suppressed  or  extirpated 
them.  It  was  to  Sieyes  he  made  his  proposals,  and  these  were 
the  motives  he  assigned. 

.  '  A  Sieyes  s^attachoient  un  grand  nombre  d*hommes  instruits, 
probes  et  rupblicains  par  principe,  mats  ayant  en  general  peu  dUener^ 
gie  ;  fort  intimides  de  la  faction  du  Manege,  et  des  mouvemens  popu- 
laires,  mats  qui  pouvaient  ^tre  cons6rv6s,  apres  la  victoire,  et  ^tre 
employes  dans  un  gouyernement  regulier.  Le  caractere  de  Sieyes  ne 
donnait  aticun  ombrage  ;  dans  aucun  cos,  ce  ne  pouvait  itre  un  rival  dan^ 
gereuw.*     Mems.  T.  1.  p.  68. 

*  Fouch^'s  own  account  of  his  reasons  for  not  interfering  with  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators,  is  sufficiently  curious.  *  La  Revolution  de 
^  St  Claud, '  says  he,  ^  aurait  echou6  si  je  lui  avais  et6  contraire ;  je 

*  pouvais  egarer  Sieyes,  donner  Teveil  ^.Barras,  eclairer  Gohier  et 
^  Mouiins ;  je  u'avais  que  seconder  Dubois  de  Crance  le  seul  ministre 
^  0{^sapt,  et  tout  croulait !  Mais  il  y  aurait  eudela  stwpidU6  de 

*  ma  part^  4  ^  f^^  preferer  nn  dvenir  h  rien  de  Uml, '  p.  1 13.  The 
same  motive  afterwards  induced  him  ta  betray  Napokon  hlmsdf. 
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It  id  dVidenl^  fVom  the  last  sentence,  that  wli^t  l^apoteoit 
Wanted,  was  the  assistance  of  a  party,  in  which,  after  his  en^ 
had  been  obtained,  be  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  rival.  He 
declined  engaging  with  the  majority  df  thd  Direetorjrj  be^ 
cause  ♦  a  divided  Magtstfctof  could  never  lead  to  any  satisfac* 
^  tory  resuli ; '  he  rejected  the  alliance  df  the  KepUblicail 
party,  because  its  membei*s  were  incdpabte  of  dttdchment  to  am) 
acknowledged  master ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  a  eonneX'< 
ito  with  this  latter  party,  which  numbered  ^mohg  its  ihembenf 
Bemadolte,  Augcreau,  Marbot,  and  othef  geiiefals,  wotfid  hav^ 
exposed  him  ta  a  dangerous  riValship,  the  motives  which  in-* 
dnced  him  to  side  with  the  party  of  Sieyes  ar^  sufScieiMjr  ob^ 
Vious. 

Before  applying,  however,  to  this  ambitious  AnA  aftful  spefcU** 
lator.  Napoleon,  at  the  instigation  of  Real  and  Fonche,  endea' 
voured  to  gain  over  the  tenal  Bari^.  *  Ay&i  Barras,'  said 
Pouchy,  *  i^oignez  le  parti  militaire,  palrdysez^  Bemadotte,  Jour* 
*  dan,  Anger^au,  et  entrain^z  Sieyes.  *  Napoleon  agreed  W 
the  proposal,  and  proniised  to  make  overtntes  to  the  !uiireetol*f 
Or  to  receive  them  from  him.  Barras  was  sooh  made  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  matter^  and  invited  Napoleon  to  dine  With  him  nexi^ 
day.  An  Overture  was  then  Inade  by  the  t)irector,  but  he  gavd 
Napoleon  to  undeifstand,  that  he  expected  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  new  government,  and  Napoleon  retired  without  giving  hint 
the  least  hint  of  his  own  designs^  The  ambitions  f^heislf  wh<P 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  divided  authority,  did  not  at«^ 
tempt  to  conceal  the  impression  which  the  views  of  the  Direct 
tor  had  IdFk  on  his  mind.  The  conversation^  he  said,  was  de»' 
cisive.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  With  Sieyes* 
He  told  him  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  he  had  been  apj^lied  t(0 
by  all  parties  J — but  that  he  had  at  last  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  Sieyes,  and  the  majority  of  the  Conseil  des  AncienSf 
and  that  he  came  there  to  give  positive  assurance  of  his  inten« 
tion.  It  was  then  arranged,  that  between  the  15th  and  SOtb 
Brumaire,  the  Revolution  should  take  place. 

Real  and  Fouch^,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  acqUdnted  with 
the  demands  of  Barras,  now  offered  their  services,  to  bring  him 
to  more  reasonable  tertns,  and  to  convince  him  that  disguised 
was  out  ofplace  in  the  circumstances.  They  visited  him  imme^ 
diately.  The  Director  assured  them  that  he  had  been  coat* 
pletely  in  earnest  in  his  demand,  and  required  guarantees  ta 
that  effect,  which  Buonaparte  contrived  to  evade,  till  his  emis-< 
saries  succeeded  at  last  in  frightening  the  Director  iftto  more 
reasonable  terms,  and  inducing  him  ta  enter  into  the  designs 
of  Napoleon^     By  this  time,  however,  Buonaparte  had  madtf 
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his  arrangemei^ts  with  Sieyes,  and  Barra$  was  left  in  a  siftte  of 
uncertainty. 

,  While  Napoleon  was  thus  planning  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  with  Sieyes,  and  keeping  Barras  in  suspense,  he  had 
i^ucceeded  also  in  lulling^  the  vigilance  of  the  other  directors, 
Moulinsand  Gohier.  .He  received  the  former  at  his  house 
every  morning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock ;  conversed  with 
him  freely  on  every  thing  that  concerned  the  army,  but  spoke 
s^hortly  apd  undecidedly  of  civil  affairs.  The  latter  visited  him 
occasionally  in  the  evening,  though  less  frequently  than  Moulins* 
Eouche  himself  knew  nothing  of  his  plans,  but  through  Real. 
He. assures  us  himself,  however,  that  he  had  formed  his  arrange- 
ments .with  Sieyes  on  the  8th  Brumaire,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
matured  with  great  rapidity.  Talleyrand  gained  over  Bour- 
nonville,.  Semonville,  and  Macdonald.  The  Banker  Collot 
lent  them  two  millions ;  and  this,  says  Fouche,  put  the  enter- 
prise in.  motion.  The  garrison  of  Paris  was  secretly  gained 
^pver;  and  particular  reliance  was  placed  on  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  which  had  served  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte.  Murat, 
tiannes,  and  Le  Clerc,  Tvere  employed  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
and  the  principal  officers ;  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  drawing 
oyer  Berthier,  Marmont,  Serrurier,  Lefevre,  Moncey,  and  even 
Moreau,  Lucien,  on  his  part,  seconded  by  Regnier,  and  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  treated  with  a  few  of  the  deputies  who  were 
devoted  to  Sieyes.  And  thus  a  multitude  of  various  opinions, 
apd  different  interests,  concurred  to  facilitate  the  overthrow  of 
the  .constitution ;  while  none,  but  Buonaparte  himself,  appear- 
ed,tQ  have  any  idea  what  would  be  the,  result  of  the  attempt. 

But  while  the  conspirators  were  arranging  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  the  Minister  of  War,  Dubois  de  Crance,  discover- 
ed the  plot,  and  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  Directors, 
Moulins  and  Gohier.  He  demanded  from  the  Directory  the 
ii^mediate  arrest  of  General  Buonaparte,  and  offered  to  take 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  their  order.  The  two  Directors, 
however,  could  not  believe  the  report;  they  had  seen  Napoleon 
almpst  every  morningand  evening;  his  manners  appeared  to  them 
9P  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  advices. were  so  unifoqnly  dis- 
interested ai^d  open,  that  they  could  not  believe  him  capable  of 
the  imputed  treachery.  How  could  they  bring  themselves  to 
imaging  that  a  General,  who  laid  aside  the  military  dress  for 
th^t  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  whowas  never  seen  in  pub- 
lic, but  in  the  society  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  who 
dined  only  with  lawyers,  and  declaimed  to  his  soldiers  about 
Tarquin  and  Brutus,  could  be  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  for 
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overturning  the  tcpuWic,  and  subjecting  France  to  a  miKtrry 
government  ? 

Unable  to  overcome  their  incredulity,  the  Minister  of  War 
sent  for  an  agent  of  the  Police,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
plot,  and  who  went  over  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  minutest 
details.  TTie  Directors,  after  hearing  his  story,  ordered  him 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  till  they  should  de-^ 
liberate  upon  his  communications.  The  agent  of  Police  bfe- 
came  alarmed ;  he  found  means  to  escape  by  a  window ;  and 
his  escape  led  the  two  Directors  to  believe  that  the  whole  story 
was  an  imposture.  Lucien  received  them  at  the  country-house 
of  Madame  Recamier,  in  order  to  concert  the  apparently  legal 
measures  which  were  to  accompany  the  military  movements. 
On  the  13th  Brnmaire,  Sieyes  and  Buonaparjte  nnally  arrang- 
ed the  operations  of  the  18th.  The  legislative  power  was 
then  divided  into  chambers,  the  one  called  the  CWa/c// ^  ^w- 
€iefUSf  the  other  the  Cowhcil  of  Five  Hundred.  Sieyes  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  first ;  Lucien  Buonaparte  was  president 
of  the  second.  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of  ^Tse 
directors.  The  plan  which  was  settled  between  the  two  leaderi» 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  dissolve  both  Councils,  annihilate  the 
executive  powers  of  the  Directors^  and  take  possession  of  su- 
preme powey. 

During  the  stormy  periods  of  the  Revolution,  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  had  been  several  times  overawed  by  the  popular 
movements  of  the  Parisians.  To  escape  this  yoke,  the  National 
Convention  had  inserted  in  the  Republican  Constitution,  a 
clause  authorizing  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  transfer  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  Legislature  to  some  place  out  of  Paris :  And  now 
the  conspirators  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  to  deprive 
these  Assemblies  of  the  support  of  the  Parisian  pppulace,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  power  of  the  piilitary.  On  the  16tH 
Brumaire,  the  last  meetmg  of  the  Conspirators  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Breteuil,  and  tlie  plan  of  operations  definitively  settled. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Council  of  Ancients  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Thuilleries  fof  the  18th,  but  that  all  the  deputies 
should  not  be  summoQed  at  the  same  hour ;  that  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  arid  tho^e  whose  weakness 
was  known,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  at  ^ye  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  that  those  who  had  no  concern  with  the  conspiracy, 
and  whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable,  should 
be  s^mmone4  %t  ten ;  that  the  former  should  then  decree  ^e 
removal  of  the  legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,  and  invest  Napor 
leon  with  military  power  before  the  others  should  arrive.  Le 
Mercier^  who  was  one  of  the  cpnspirators,  undertook  to  caf nr 
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into  efi^ct  the  public  summons,  in  his  character  of  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  Comet  took  charge  of  intimating  the 
private  meeting  at  five  in  the  morning. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  connect- 
1^  with  the  (ponspiracy,  an^  some  of  those  whose  well-knowi^ 
weakness  of  char^K^ter  had  procured  them  an  invitation  to  the 
peeting,  accordingly  assembled  at  5,  Cornet,  who  had  sum-* 
|none4  them,  stated  to  them,  in  an  imposing  speech,  the  dan^ 
gers  pf  the  republic ;  and  proposed  to  them  to  transfer  the  ler 

gisl^tive  assemoly  to  St  Cloud,  and  to  commit  the  command  of 
le  arpy  to  Buonaparte.  Those  members  who  were  uncon-^ 
pected  >vith  the  plot,  saw  the  snare  into  which  they  had  been, 
jdrawn^  They  resisted  more  firmly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pecte4  fropi  tneir  ch^^ipt^r  j  but  at  last  the  resolution  was  car-^ 
)*ied,  though,  as  Buonaparte  says,  not  without  strong  opposi- 
tion. *  The  hour  fixed  for  the  public  meeting,  was  10 ;  at  8^ 
jhe  decree  had  already  passed,  ^nd  all  was  oyer  wh^n  the  rest 
pf  the  Deputies  arrived.  At  b^lf-past  8,  Napoleon  b^  a  copy 
pf  the  decree  in  his  hands,  f 

While  a  part  of  the  cpnspiratprs  were  thvfs  endeavouring  to, 
give  a  le^al  colour  to  their  measures,  iJapoleon  was  drawing 
unround  hip  fi  force  capable  of  supporting  them.  H^  was  se-. 
^nded  by  mapy  unacquainted  with  the  views  pf  the  cpnspira^ 
torsj  and  who  really  believed  that  their  assistance  was  (:^Ued 
for  m  the  execution  of  p,  J^al  pe^ure.  Many  of  the  placers 
Jiad  requested  to  be  int|-oduce4  to  hip,  but  this  he  had  always 
pvadejij  lender  different  preteicts.  The  evening  before  he  waa 
to  be  invested  with  the  command,  he  supmbned  together  the 
li^cers  and  spldiers  whose  assistpice  he  calculated  on  in  the 
executipn  pf  the  conspiracy.     Iliis  is  his  account  of  the  mat- 

fer; 

*  lie  17.  Napoleon  $t  prcvenir  les  offipiers  qu'il  les  recevrait  le 
lepd^f^ia  a  six  heures  de  matin.  Comme  cette  heure  pouvait  pa- 
raitre  indue  i)  pretexta  un  voyage ;  il  fit  donper  la  meme  invitation 
^U^  quaraut^  adjudans  de  la  Garde  Nationale.  ^  £t  il  fit  dire  aux 
trois  regimens  pie  cavalerig  qu'il  les  pass^tait  en  revue  aux  Champs 

'  Elis^es  \e  To^tne  jour  18,  a  sept  heures  du  matib.  {l  prevint  en 
mi^me  terns  i^s  generaux  qui  etaient  revenus  d*  Egypte  avec  lui,  et 
|0U8  ceux  dont  il  ponnoissoit  les  sentiroens,  qu'il  serait  bien  aise  de 
les  voir  k  cette  heure  la.    ChaQun  cTeux  crui  que  rinvilation  etait  pour 

♦  T.  i.  Mem.  de  Nap.  p.  76.  ^  +  lb.  p.  73^76. 

X  C'etaient  des  militaires  qu'il  avait  lui  m^nje  nommes  a  ce  grade 
peu  de  terns  auparavant,  en  sa  qualite  de  commandant  dc  i*armce  de 
rinterieur. 
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M  seulf  et  supposait  que  Napoleon  avait  des  ordres  ^  ltd  donner;  car  on: 
savait  que  le  ministre  de  la  Guerre  Dubois  de  Craned  Avait  port6 
chez  lui  les  etats  de  l'ariu6e,  et  prenait  ses  conseils  sur  ce  qu'il  i^k' 
lait  faire,  tant  sur  les  frontieres  du  Rhin  qu*en  Italie/ — T.udes 
Mem.p.  73  &  74. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  *  A^    '  -  t^-'i- 

entitled,  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  AncientJ 
Buonaparte  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
whom  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  purpose  fo: 
been  called  together.     The  messenger  of  Stal 
bearer  of  the  pretended  decree,  found  the  av 
oflScers  of  the  garrison,  adjutants  of  the  natio 
rals  of  the  troops,  and  the  three  regiments  of 
leon  had  his  doors  thrown  open ;  but  finding 
small  to  contain  the  numbers  who  were  m  y 
forward  upon  the  steps,  and  addressed  the  c 
clared,  that  he  relied  on  their  cooperation  to  s 
produced  the  commission  by  which  he  was  ii 
command  of  the  army.     Then  placing  himsel 
the  generals,  the  officers,  and  the  1500  horse 
generate  to  be  beat,  gave  directions  that  the 
immediately  published  all  over  Paris,  and  f 
Council  of  Ancients,  whom  he  addressed  in 
markable  words : 

*  Vous  etes  la  sagesse  3e  la  nation  !  c'est  ^  vous  6 
cette  circonstance  les  mesures  qui  peuvent  sauver  la  pj 
environn^  de  tous  les  g#n6raux,  vous  promettre  Tap 
bras.  Je  nomme  le  g^n^ral  Lefevr^  tnon  lieutenani 
fidelement  la  mission  que  vous  m*avez  confix ;  qu'on 
dans  le  passe  des  exeroples  sur  ce  qui  passe.  Rien  di 
rassemble  k  la  fin  du  dixhuitieme  siecle,  rien  dans  ie  dixhuitieme  sie* 
de  ne  rassemble  au  moment  actuel !'.  ' 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  haranguing  the  Council  of  An^ 
cients,  a  part  of  the  conspirators  were  urging  B^rra^  and 
some  of  his  colleagues^  to  resign  their  office^.  Stey^  hasd  al^ 
/ready  given  in  his  resignation.  A  proclamation  was(  published; 
in  Paris,  in  which  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  iritihiated  to  th6 
citizens"^^  Le  Conseil  des  Anciens  me  charge  de  prendre  8es 
'  mesures  pour  lia  surete  de  la  representation  nationaie ;  sa  tifan6» 
*  lation  est  necessaire  et  momentanfe. '  He  told  (he  soldiery 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  constitu^ 
lional  measures^  which  were  about  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the? 
people ;  and  that  liberty^  victory  and  peace,  would  ^90on  r^^^lac^ 
France  in  the  high  rank  she  had  occupied  funong  iJie  Stittes  of 
Europe.  -' 

Fouch^,  on  his  part,  was  not  idle.    He  dosed  the  barriers, 
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and  stopped  the  departure  of  the  couriers  atid  diligenceS'^^for  it 
was  particularly  essential  that  France  should  know  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  that  day,  and  was  labout  to  follow  the  next,  ex- 
cept from  the  conspirators  themselves.  In  the  evening,  another 
council  was  held,  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the  next  day. 
Fouch^  was  present; — and  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the 
two  parties  openly  united  for  the  same  end.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever ^that  pf  Sieyes),  seemed  already  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  visi- 
ble ascendancy  of  the  party  of  the  army.  Every  measure  which 
Buonaparte  proposed,  either  in  person  or  through  the  mouth  of 
his  brothers,  breathed  a  spirit  of  military  dictatorship.  Many 
would  willingly  have  drawn  back,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
more  timid  members  retired ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  got  rid 
of,  three  temporary  Consuls  were  named,  Buonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Ducos.  Sieyes  proposed  the  arrest  of  forty  of  the 
leading  members  of  both  Councils,  that  they  might  overcome 
more  easily  the  resistance  of  the  others  at  St  Cloud.     *  I  ad- 

*  vised  Buonaparte,  *  says  Fouch^,  *  not  to  consent  to  it,  and 

*  riot  to  render  himself  the  instruirient  of  the  rage  of  a  vindictive 
Spriest.*  We  find,  however,  from  the  Memoir^  of  Buona- 
parte, that  he  afterwards  repented  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
advice  of  Sieyes.  But  though  Fouch^  succeeded  in  rejecting 
this  proposition,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  confident  as  to  the  result 
of  the  next  day's  operations.  All  that  he  had  heard,  and  alt 
the  information  he  had  procured,  led  him  to  fear  that  the 
conspirators  would  not  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Councils,  from  the  idea  which  was  now  prevalent  among 
them;  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  and  to  substitute  a  military  government  in  its  place; 
and  even  several  of  the  conspirators  themselves  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  dictatorial  power  at  which  Napoleon  was  now 
visibly  aiming. 

Next  day  me  road  from  Paris  to  St  Cloud  was  covered  with 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Murat.  Lannes  commanded 
the  troops  whicb  formed  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
There  was  no  longer  an  executive  power ;  and  the  Parisians 
•aw  nothing  in  the  movements  that  were  taking  place  around 
them,  but  the  execution  of  an  apparently  legal  and  formal  de- 
cree. The  two  Ccnmcils  were  thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
military  which  Buonaparte  commanded,  without  any  means  of 
support  from  without.  All  the  members,  however,  met  at  the 
place  to  which  they  had  been  summoned. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  included  a  large  proportion  of  the 
conspirators;  but  as  the  authors  of  the  clandestine  decree 
did  riot  constitute  a  fnajorityi  the  debate  became  extrcmjcly 
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ttormy.  The  conepirfttors  insisted  on  proceeding  immediately 
in  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government :  One  of  them,  iti 
order  to  bring  over  a  majority  to  this  resolution,  stated,  that  all  the 
directors  had  given  in  their  resignation.  ^  We  must  then  name 
others,^  said  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Buonaparte,  who 
was  informed  of  what  was  passing,  now  thought  it  time  to  ap- 
pear. He  entered  the  Council,  declared  there  was  no  longer  a 
government,-*-and  that  the  existing  constitution  could  not  save 
the  Republic.  He  comured  the  Council  instantly  to  set  about 
framing  a  new  order  oi  things ;— *for  himself,  whatever  form  of 
government  might  be  adopted,  he  wished  only  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  its  safety,  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Council. 

<  Sa  harangue^ '  says  Foucb^  <  fut  debite  sans  ordre  et  sans 

<  suite ;  elle  attestait  le  trouble  qui  agitait  le  General,  qui  tan- 
^  tot  s'addressait  aux  deputes,  tantot  se  tournait  vers  les  milr- 

<  taires  rest^  a  Tentr^e  de  la  Salle«'  It  was  received  by  hi^ 
partisans  with  cries  of  <  Vive  Buonaparte  I ' 

In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  sitting  was  opened  by 
an  insidious  speech  from  Emile  Gaudin,  *  who  proposed  that 
a  committee  should  be  named,  with  instructions  immediately 
to  report  upon  the  situation  of  afiairs — and  that  no  definitive 
rescdution  should  be  taken  till  its  report  should  be  received. 
As  this  proposal  htK]  been  previously  arranged  with  some  of  the 
conspirators,  Boulay  de  i«  Meurthe  had  the  Report  ready. 
The  following  is  the  account  Napoleon  gives  of  the  effect  pro^ 
duced  by  this  proposal. 

^  Les  vents  renferm^s  dans  les  antres  d'£oIe»  s'echappant  avee 
fiirie,  n'exciterent  jamais  une  plus  grande  tempSte.  L'Orateur  fat 
precipite  avec  fureur  en  has  de  la  tribune.  L'agitation  devint  ex- 
treme. Delbred  demanda,  que  les  merobres  pr^tassent  de  nouveim 
serment  i.  la  coastitution  de  Tan  3.  Chenier,  Lucien,  Bouiay  paU- 
rent  ensemble.     Uappel  nominal  eut  lieu. 

*  L'Assembl6e  paraissait  se  prononcer  avec  tant  d'unanimite,  qu' 
aucun  Depute  n*osa  refuser  de  preter  sermeot  a  la  constitution. 
Lucien  lui  meme  y  fut  contraint.  Des  hurlemens,  de  bravos  se  fai- 
saient  entendre  dans  toute  la  salie.  Le  moment  etait  pressant. 
Beaucoup  de  membres,  en  prononcant  ce  serment,  y  ajouterent  des 
developpemens,  et  ^influence  de  teh  discours  pouvait  se  Jaire  sentir 
tur  les  troupes^  Tous  les  esprits  etaient  en  suspeus :  les  zel6s  deve- 
naient  timides,  les  timides  avaient  dija  change  de  banniere.  U  n*y 
avait  pas  un  instant  it  perdre.* — Mem,  I.  87* 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  resignation  of  Barras  was 
announced.  But  the  assembly  seeing  nothing  in  this  but  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy,  proceeded  to  debate,  whether  it  should 

'  *  Afterwards  one  of  BuonaparteV  Ministers. 
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be  received  or  not.  It  was  in  the  height  of  this  dlsCillssion  thai 
Baonaparte  arrived  from  the  Council  of  Ancients,  followed  by 
a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  expecting,  apparently,  the  same 
ready  submission  that  had  attended  bis  appearance  in  that  as^ 
sembly.  The  result,  however,  was  signidly  different.  The  in- 
MtMBi  they  (ksoried  him  and  his  military  escort,  they  broke  out 
into  the  wildest  disorder.  The  whole  body  stood  up,  and  ex- 
pressed, by  loud  shouts  and  execrations,  their  resentment  of 
this  invasion  of  their  privileges— this  profanation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Law  "  vous  xnokz  la  sanetuaire  des  Uris,  retirez  vaus  I  ^'  lui 

*  dkent  plusieurs  d^put^s.     ^  Qiie  faites  wms  temeraire ! "  hii 

*  crie  Bigonnet.     **  Cest  done  pour  ceh  que  tu  as  vaincu  P  "  lui 

<  dit  Destrem.  En  vain  Buonap^krte,  drriv^  a  la  tribune,  veut 
>  balbutier  quelques  phrases :  De  toutes  partes  il  entend  r^peter 

<  les  cries  de  "  Vive  la  Constitution  J  Vive  la  RepuMique  !  "    De 

*  tons  c6t&  on  Tapdstrdphe  "  A  bus  te  GfdmwellJ  A  has  le 
"  dictateuri    A  has'  le  iyran!    Hors  de  la  loi  le  dktaleurJ** 

*  S^^crient  les  d^put^s  ks  plus  furieux ;  qudques  uns  s'^tanc^nt 

*  sur  lui  et  le  repoussent  **  Tuferai  dofic  la  guerre  d  la  pa^ 
**  trie  /  '^  lui  crie  Arena,    en  lui  montrant  la  pointe  de  son 

<  poignard  I  Les  grenadiers  voyant  palir  et  chanceller  leur  gd- 
Aneral,  traversent  la  Salle  pour  lui  faire  un  rempart;  Buona- 

<  parte  se  jette  dans  leur  bras,  et  on  Pemporte.  Ainsi  d^gag^ 
^  la  tele  perdue,  il  remonta  son  cheval  et  galloppait  vers  le  pont 

<  de  St  Cloud,  criant  aux  soldats,  ^  lis  ont  attent^  a  ma  vie !  ** 

In  this,  the  most  critical  period  perhaps  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  in  which  his  presence  of  mind  appears 
to  have  totally  failed  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  Mu* 
i«t,  who,  riding  up  to  him  on  the  bridge,  called  ont  to  him, 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  conqueror  of  so  many  potent  ene^ 
mies  should  be  overcome  by  a  few  noisy  blockheads;  and,  turn- 
ing his  horse's  head  again  to  the  palace,  led  him  into  the  tnidst 
oithe  soldiers,  who  still  lingered  around  it.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  most  horrible  tumult  continued  in  the  Hall,  where  Lucien; 
who  conducted  himself  throughout  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 
was  loudly  required  to  piit  the  vote  for  the  instant  outlawry  of 
his  brother — and  after  vainly  entreating  a  hearing,  ^t  last  at7 
tempted  to  dissolve  the  meeting — and  leaping  from  the  chair^ 
4hrew  off  his  official  dress,  and  was  instantly  hurried  away  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.  He  no  sooner  rejoined  his  brother,  than  h^ 
agreed  with  Murat  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  ^he  instSant 
employment  of  force — and,  in  his  character  of  President,  ap- 
plied formally  for  a  guard  to  enable  hia\  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly, which  a  few  factious  individuals,  he  said.  Had  thrown  into 
the  most  dreadful  disorder!  <  Le  President,'  said  be,  *du 
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^  CoQseil  des  Ginq  Cents  vous  demandc  de  secours  contre  les 
^  agitateurs; — des  factieux  le  poignard  a  la  main  en  ont  viol6  les 
*  deliberations.  II  vous  requiert  d'employer  la  force  coutre  ces 
^factieux  I  I^  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents  est  dessous.  *  Napoleon 
answered  in  these  words — ^  President,  cela  sera  fait. '  At  the 
same  moo^ent,  be  gave  orders  to  Murat  to  march  into  the  biA 
VEL  dose  column.  General  B  •  •  •  •  requested  fifty  men  to  fire 
upon  the  fugitives ;  but  this  Buonapakte  refused  a&  Mmnecessary. 
Murat  instandy  presented  himself  at  tbe  door,  at  the  head 
.of  his  troops;  Moulin,  aide-de-camp  of  Brune,  gave  the  word 
to  advance;  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  500,  rushed  into  the 
bijl  with  their  bayon^s  fixed,-«.4uid  the  Deputies  ran  out  at  the 
windows,  which  luckily  happened  to  be  nearly  level  with  tbe  * 
ground  ! 

During,  these  events,  Sieyes  was  stationed  near  the  park  gate, 
in  a  carriage  with  six  horses, — ready  for  flight  if  the  conspiracy 
should  fail,  or  to  take  possessionof  power  if  it  should  succeed. 

As  SQOu  as  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  been  thus  dis- 
persed, the  President  Lucien  hastened  to  justify  the  measure 
in  the  Ccncil  of  Ancients,  who  were  already  trembling  un- 
der the  ascendancy  of  military  power.  .  He  made  use  of  the 
same  arguments  to  them,  which  he  had  employed  with  the  soh- 
diers,,  adding,  that  he  had  only  made^  use  of  the  power  which 
his  situation  as  President  conferred  up<»i  him ;  that  the  me»> 
sure  .was  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  tlie  Council,  of  Five 
Hundred  would  be  again  sumnumed,  when  its  deliberations 
could  be  conducted  wiu  more  calmiiess.    . 

The  heads  of  the  conspiracy.  Napoleon,  Lucien,  Sieyes, 
Talleyrand,  Roederer,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  instantly  dc^ 
cided  that  not  a  moment  was  to  Be  lost  in  assembling  the  d^ 
puties  of  their  party,  who  were  dispersed  through  the  cor«- 
ridqrs  and  gardens  of  St  Cloud.  A  search  was  commenced^ 
and  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty  were  assembled  (the  Assembly 
consisting  of  dOO).  Buonaparte,  however,,  states  the  number 
as  something  more. 

'  De  ce  coDciliabuIe,  ^  says  Foucbe,  '  sort  bientot  un  decret  d'ur- 
geoce,  porrant  que  le  g^n^ral  Buonaparte,  ks  oflficiers  g^neraux,  et  les 
troupes  ont  bien  merits  de  leur  patrie.  lis  arrete^t  ensuite^  quon 
etablira  en  fait  dans  lesjournaux  de  lendemnin^  que  plusieurs  depuies  onl 
voulu  as$assiner  Buonaparte,  et  que  la  majority  du  coDSi^ila  6te  domir 
nee  par  une  minorite  a  assassins.*     T.  i.  p.  144«,  145. 

This  Decree  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  who  repre7 
sented  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  presented  to  tht^ 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  minority,  who  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  conspirators;  the  majority^  says  Fouchd,  re-* 
maining  mournfidly  $tknU 
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*  Ainsi  !*etab1is8ement  interinediare  du  noUvel  ordre  de  choses  ftit 
converte  en  loi,  par  urre  soixantaine  de  membres  de  la  legiskiture,  qui 
d'eux  tn^me.se  declarerent  aptes  aux  emplois^de  nitniBlres,  d'ageas 
diplomatiques,  et  de  delegu^s  de  la  commission  consulaire. '     p.  146. 

Thus  closed  in  France  the  dream  of  republican  freedom,  and 
the  experiment  of  Representative  Government !  for  we  cannot 
jrive  this  title  to  the  Council-qf-  Mutes  established  by  the  con- 
spirators, which  lasted  till  the  down&ll  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, a  q3ace  of  about  fourteen  years.  The  members  of 
this  Council  were  elected  by  a  body  called  the  Senate,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  took  care  to  be  included. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detail,  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, the  principal  circumstances  of  tliis  conspiracy  and 
revolution;  because  the  particulars  have  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  known,  even  in  France;  and  because  these  were 
truly  the  events  by  which  the  dominion  of  one  man  was 
restored  in  that  countrjr,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  that  mi- 
litary dominion  to  v^ich  she  was  so  long  subjected.  Once 
in  possession  of  power,  the  conspirators  most  faithfully  per'- 
jbrmed  their  engag^ient,  ^  d*etablir  en  fait  que  la  majoriie 
^  du  Conseil  des  cinq  cents  avait  ele  dotninie  par  ime  minmiti 
*  d^  assassins;  '—and  that  it  was  to  ^support  this  majority  that 
the  assistance  of  the  army  had  been  required.  One  Journal 
only  had  the  courage  to  state  the  matter  as  it  really  stood,  ** 
but  it  was  seized  before  publication.  Fouche  had  taken  care 
to  close  the  barriers,  and  stop  the  couriers  and  mails;  so  that 
the  conspirators  had  ample  time  to  organize  that  extensive  sys^ 
tern  of  imposture  which  was  never  after  rela^^ed.  Before 
the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  at  an  epd,  and  its  supporters  proscribed 
or  divided  among  themselves.  If  Buonaparte  had  remained  on 
the  throne,  and  Foudi^  in  the  ministry,  we  should  neither  have 
been  in  possession  of  their  Memoirs,  nor  of  tbo^  of  olhers ; 
and  Uie  press,  both  in  France  and  the  Continent,  would  still 
have  continued  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  power. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  hoW  Napoleon  got  rid  of  those 
members  of  the  conspiracy  who  had  joined  his  party  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  triumph  of  their  owq  political  systems. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  his  interests 
were  loaded  with  favours,  riches,  and  honours ;  those  who  still 
wished  to  preserve  some  independence  of  character,  were  irre- 
vocably banished  from  his  favour.  Among  these  were  Chenier 
and  Cabanis.    The  latter  died  of  grief,  at  having  been  accessary 

*  We  believe,  the  Decade  PhilQsophi^uc. 
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to  the  subjection  of  hid  country;  tile  former  did  not  longfunrive 
him,  from  the  same  cause. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy.  Napoleon  and  Siegres  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  power 
they  bad  obtained,  by  inspiring  their  adversaries  with  terror. 
On  the  day  on  whicn  they  overturned  the  government,  they 
declared  there  should  be  no  acts  of  oppression,  no  lists  of  prot- 
flcription ;  and  yet,  the  very  next  day,  a  list  of  proscription  ap- 
peared !  including  59  deputies  of  the  assembly.  These  were  to 
be  banished  without  trial,  87  to  Guiima,  and  22  to  the  I^le  of 
CMcron.  Napoleon  also  took  care  to  unite  in  these  lists  the 
names  of  the  most  respectable  characters  with  those  of  the  low- 
est, that  he  might  lower  them  by  the  juxtaposition.  This  was 
a  piece  of  policy  be  alwaya  adopted* 

'  The  exntence  of  Napoleon's  government  haa  presented  two 
problems  to  foreign  nations,  both  of  whidi  they  have  been  una- 
ble to  resolve.  Whhin  three  months  after-  bis  assumption  of 
power,  all  the  popular  institutions  were  overturned;  but  the 
partisans  of  liberty  did  not  disappear  along  with  them ;  they 
were  numerous  even  in  the  army  itself.  By  what  means,  then, 
did  Napoleon  contrive  to  paralyze  their  efforts  so  effectually, 
that  their  very  existence  was  no  longer  perceived  ?  And  how 
did  he  succeed  in  preserving,  amidst  Uiis  numerous  class  of 
society^  no  small  snare  of  that  popularity  which  his  first  vic- 
tories, aiid  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  had  obtained  ?  The 
desire  of  riches,  honours,  or  employments,  and  the  dread  of 
revolutionary  excesses,  drew  into  his  train  many  who  had,  tilt 
then,  been  sincerely  devoted  to  liberty.  The  terror  inspir* 
^  hf  military  power,  and  still  more,  the  fear  of  being  con- 
founded with  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  odious  by 
their  excesses,  imposed  silence  on  others;  the  absence  of  all 
public  discussion  or  popular  election,  prevented  the  opinicHis  of 
others  from  being  known ;  and  lastly,  the  slavish  subjection  of 
the  press,  furnished  Buonaparte  with  the  power  of  creating  or 
destroying  men*s  reputation  at  will.  Even  all  these  means, 
however,  were  insufficient,  and  others  of  a  more  decisive  cast 
were  resorted  to. 

*  Un  parti/  says  Fouchi,  *  s'agitait  dans  la  Vend6e  en  faveurdes 
Bourbons ;  d*autres  avaient  k  Paris  la  hardiesse  de  parler  do  liberty : 
**  je  ne  veox  pas,  dit  Napoleon  a  Fouch^,  gouverner  en  chef  deboD« 
naire ;  la  pacificatiou  de  I'ouest  ne  va  pas ;  il  y'a  trop  de  licence  et 
de  jactance  dans  les  ecrits."  '  L execution  du  jeune  Toustain,  celle 
du  comte  de  Frott6  et  de  ses  compagnons  d'armes,  la  suppression 
d'une  partie  des  journaux,  le  style  menagant  des  dernieres  proclama- 
tions^  en  gla9ant  d'effiroi  les  republicains  et  les  royalistes,  fireot 
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evanoinr  d^tift  presque  toute  k  Frmice,  l«s  esperances  si  douces  d'un 
gouvemement  equitable  et  humain. '  p.  170,  171. 

Becoming  more  suspicious  as  he  became  stronger,  Buona- 
parte surrounded  himself  with  an  increased  military  train.  He 
was  no  lohger  the  General  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  surrounded  by  men  of  learning,  but  the  despot  sur-* 
rounded  by  satellites  and  spies,  and  protected  by  a  guard  cbo-» 
sen  from  the  elite  of  the  army.  He  establisbect,  at  the  same 
time,  four  different  branches  of  police,  independent  of  each' 
other,  and-'communicating  only  with  himself; — die  military  po- 
lice, which  had  its  centre  at  the  ThuiNeries  itself;  die  police  oi^ 
the  inspectors  of  the  Gendarmerie ;  the  police  of  ]>abois ;  and 
that  of  Fouchg. 

<  Tous  les  jours,  *  says  the  last*  *  il  re^evait  quatre  buUettas  de. 
police  separ^s,  prorenant  de  sources  di&rentes,  et  qu*H  pouYaitcom^ 
oarer  entre  eox,  sans  compter  lea  rapporU  de  ses  correspoadans  af^ 
fid^es.  C'etait  qa*il  ^ppdaitio^/^IMiM/l^larefyubU^oe.'  pp.  190^ 
191. 

These  precautions  were  not  unnecessary  i  for  republic^i  and 
royalist  conspiracies  succeeded  each  o0ier  with  fearful  ra-> 
pidity.  He  felt  less  uneasiness  at  the  latter,  however,  than  die. 
former.  On  die  occasion  of  the  explosion  oi  the  is^f^mal  machine f 
it  was  dearly  proved  ta  him  by  Foucbe,  that  the  conspirators 
were  partisans  of  the  Bourbons ;  yet  nesit  day  he  ordered,  with- 
out examination  or  trial,  the  more  formidable  members  of  the 
republican  piarty  to  be  banished  to  Africa !  The  Minister  of; 
Police  succeeded  in. saving  forty,  before  the  list  of  proscription 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time,  the  trial  by 
jury  was  exchanged  for  that  by  military  commission,  which  con* 
tinned  during  the  existence  of  t^e  Imperial  government 

The  spirit  erf"  liberty,  however,  still  existed  in  the  army ;  and 
to  suppress  it,  Napoleon,  Berthkr,  and  Duroc  planned  the  ex- 
pedition to  St  Domingo.  Twenty-two  thousand  men,  including 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Moreau,  those 
general  officers  whose  attachment  to  Buonaparte  was  doubtful, 
and  those  who  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  republican 
institutions,  were  sent  on  this  expedition, — ^the  disastrous  results 
of  which  are  sufficiendy  Joipwn. 

When  Napoleon  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Consul  for  lif^ 
be  had  formed  a  secret  association  in  the  army,  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  under  the  name  of  Philadelphes*  It  would  seem  that 
this  association  existed  even  under  the  empire ;  for  Fouch^  de^ 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  those  officers  were  got  rid  of  wha 
were  suspected  of  being  members. 

'  Dans  ces  derniers  terns,  on  soup^onna  le  brave  Oudet,  coLanel 
du  ncuvieme  regiment  de  ligne,  d*avoir  ki^  x%Qrik  a  la  presidence  dea 
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Kuladelpliei .  XJne  ladie  delation  Tayant  g^naU  codnne  tel,  vc^ci 
quelle  fut  la  malheureuse  destinee  de  cet  officier.  N(mim6  g^n^ral  de 
brigade  la  veille  de  la  journ6e  de  Wagram,  on  Tattira,  le.  soir  meme 
qui  simit  la  baiaiUe^  dans  un  guet-apens  a  quelques  de  \i,  dans  I'ob- 
scurite  de  la  nuit,  ou  il  tomba  sous  le  feu  d'une  troupe»  qu'on  sup^ 
posa  ^tre  de  Gendarmes !  Le  lendemain  il  fut  trouv6  etendu,  sans  vie^ 
avec  vingt  deux  offuAers  de  son  parti,  tire  autour  de  son  corps.  Cet' 
evenement  fit  grand  bruit  a  Schonbrunn,  a  Vienne,  et  dans  tous  les 
etats  majors  de  Tarmee — sans  qu'on  eut  aucan  moyen  de  percer  ou 
d'eclairer  un  si  horrible  mystere. '     Fouche,  396,  397. 

Napoleon's  great  engine  of  popularity  among  the  more  igno- 
rant dasses  of  the  people,  consisted  in  claiming  the  merit  of 
all  the  good  which  the  Revolution  had  produced,  and  in  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  its  evils  either  on  the  friends  of  liberty,  the 
philosophers,  or  the  government  he  had  overturned.  And  this, 
tbe  state  of  the  public  press,  the  absence  of  public  discussion,* 
a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  and  a  want  of  communication  with 
free  States,  rendered  sufficiently  easy. 

He  took  the  merit  of  the  good  laws  which  had  been  previously 
framed  in  civil  matters,  by  publishing  them  anew  with  his  name^ 
making  some  slight  alterations,  wnich  were  not  always  im- 
provements. A  Jrenai  Code,  and  a  Code  of  Criminal  I'roce- 
dure,  had  been  published  before  his  advancement  to  power:. 
He  remodelled  tnem,  only  to  render  the  punishments  more  se- 
vere,— to  suppress  the  system  of  grand  juries, — to  withdraw 
from  the  cognizance  of  juries,  trials  for  political  oflfences, — ^and 
to  control  the  public  tribunals  more  arbitrarily.  But  he  was 
silent  on  the  refi^rms  which  the  Revolution  had  produced ;  he 
was  silent  even  on  the  wise  reforms  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  in  some  of  the  branches  of  legis- 
lation, because  he  had  republished  the  Ordonnances  of  ui^ 
prince  under  a  more  modern  form.  He  gave  himself  out  as  the 
reformer  of  religion,  although,  before  his  elevation  to  power, 
the  Directory  had  restored  to  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
clergy  the  free  use  of  their  churches.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  date  from  his  own  reign  the  public  monuments  which  existed 
150  years  before. 

The  acts  with  which  he  is  reproached  by  Fouch^,  the  de- 
struction of  popular  institutions,  and  the  calumnies  which,  &r 
fourteen  years,  he  circulated  against  the  philosophers  and  the 
friends  of  liberty,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  enlightened  classes 
of  society ;  but  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, and  as  those  only  were  allowed  to  be  heard  who  were  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  these  oppressive  acts  injured  him  but 
siighdy  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  who  unfortunately  in  all 
countries  form  tne  majority.     While  the  press  was  free,  and 
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while  he  was  courting  public  fevour  as'a  step  to  power,*  he  af- 
fected a  love  for  the  sciences,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  li-  » 
terary  men^  But  no  sooner  was  his  end  attained,  and  the  press 
subject  to  his  disposal,  than  he  threw  aside  the  philosopher, 
surrounded  himself  with  his  satellites,  and  calumniated  his  old 
alKes,  thinking  that  he  was  thus  establishing  his  power  on  a 
broad  and  solid  basis* 

The  peace  with  England  rendered  him  more  popular  than 
even  his  victories  had  done.  But  he  soon  saw,  says  Fouche, 
that  peace  would  not  suit  him ;  that  it  did  not  allow  him  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  extending  his  dominion  abroad,  while  it  ma- 
terially impeded  the  operation  of  his  power  at  home ;  and  that 
the  daily  intercourse  between  France  and  England  was  begin- 
ning to  produce  its  effects  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  awaken  its  ideas  of  liberty, 

*  Des  \oTi  11  resolut  de  nous  priver  de  tout  rapport  avec  un  peuple 
Bhre.  II  raliuma  done  la  guerre  ;  mais  ce  fut  sans  perdre  la  popu- 
larity que  la  paix  lui  avait  acquise.  11  donna  k  sa  haine  pour  la  li- 
berty las  couleurs  du  patriotisme ;  il  se  proposait,  disait  il,  de  detrutre 
Pindustrie  Anglaise,  pour  que  I'industrie  Fran^aise  restat  sans  rivale : 
et  cette  absurdity  exer9ait  une  influence  d'aatant  plus  grande,  que  la 
ir^n^f^  n'aurait  pas  permit  la  publication  d'une  idee  juste  en  eco- 
Koroie  politique.  * 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  in  1 81 5,  and  the  rapid  success  of  his 
plans,  prove  plainly  how  strong  his  influence  still  was  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  the  wonder  which  this  sudden  suc- 
cess gives  rise  to,  soon  disappears  when  we  read  his  own  me- 
moirs, and  when  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  time  is  con- 
stdered*  He  then  wished  to  play  a  new  part;  but  the  moment 
for  deceiving  the  public  was  past  ;r^hypocri&y  was  out  of  sea- 
ion.  The  declarations,  the  protestations,  the  oaths  which  he 
made  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  considered  by  the  enlightened 
classes  as  miserable  pieces  of  afi^ctation,  which  degradea  the  ac- 
tor,  without  gaining  him  a  single  additional  partisan ;  and  be 
fell  at  last,  betrayed  by  the  greater  part  of  those  satellites  who 
bad  seconded  his  first  usurpation,  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  had  so  long  deceived,  and  followed  only  by  a  few  who 
were  attached  to  him  from  necessity  or  pity. 

The  historical  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  though  frequently  de- 
ficient in  candour,  would  still  have  been  exceedingly  interesting 
bad  their  publication  been  intrusted  to  editors  more  competent 
to  the  task ;  but  as  it  is,  every  thing  is  left  in  confusion.  He 
read,  in  bis  exile,  every  work  of  consequence  connected 
with  the  events  of  his  reign.  In  the  course  of  these  readings, 
lie  used  to  dictate  to  one  of  bis  attendants  the  reflexions  wb^ 
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oiectirrecl  to  him;  he  corrected  such  mistakes  as  he  detect-^* 
edy  or  endeavoured  to  refute  the  accusatiotis  with  which  bet 
was  charged.  His  memoirs  are  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
of  such  notes ;  but  generally  so  confused  and  disorderly  in  xh&t 
arrangement,  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  perplexity  to  those  who 
atttoipt  W  read  tfaem^  without  somd  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  ' 

The  memoirs  of  Fouch^  again,  are  arranged  with  more  of' 
method ;  they  present  events  in  chronological  ordelr,  and  pos- 
sess a  different  kind  of  interest.  One  would  imagine  m  readiarg^ 
Uiem,  that  he  was  perusing  a  French  translation  of  Tacitus,  it 
he  f^ere  not  reminded  by  the  constant  recuirence  of  inuklemf 
names,  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  cotemporary  government.  •  AA 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  we  meet  agkin  with  alii  tire  intrigue  the 
s^ret  accusations,  the  distrust,  the  fears,  and  even' in  some  de^ 
gi^ee  the  cruelties  and  debaucheries  of  that  of  Tiberius.  '  £vi^ 
die  vf<^tories,  which  form  he  most  brilliant  portion  df  hiis^ 
reign,  are  deprived  of  then  charm  in  the  pages  of  the  Exi 
Minister;  for  we  see  there  dtat  gold  effected  more  defeats  thaii 
either  the  talents  of  the  general  or  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers; 
The  Austriaii^  wnsMm  weie  not  more  mcorruptible  t|ian  the 
Spanish  generals.  { 

'  The  conspiracy  which  established  a  military  government  in 
France^  called  fordi  several  men  who  have  played  raither  a^ 
remarkable  part  in  public  life.  What  has  been  dieir  fate?^ 
This  is  a  question  not  without  interest,  and  may  be  atiswered 
briefly. 

Miiraty  who  led  the  armed  force  against  the  national  assembly^ 
became  a  prince,  a  grand  duke,  and  afterwards  a  king.  But  he 
Was  dethroned,  proscribed,  oblig^  to  seek  safety  in  concealment, 
taken  by  the  soldiers,  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and  shot^ 

Berthi'er^  who  asssisted  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  wais  ris0 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  St  Domii^o,  became  a  prince  ^id 
a  grand  duke ;  He  was  thrown  from  a  window,  and  died  on 
tile  pavement. 

Lannes,  vr\iO  was  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  St  Cloudy 
b&ame  a  duke  and  marechal  of  Fraaice,  «id  died  soon  after 
in  battle.  ' 

Sieyes^  who,  lijBitto  Bttbnaparte,  was  die  principal  leader  ^f 
the  conspiracy,  received  in  ready  money  the  price  of  his  ignoble 
treason,  was  expelled  from  the  government,  and  despised  by 
Napoleon  himself— he  "lived  "« 'proscription,  and  without  a 
friend  who  would  receive  or  recognise  him. 

Regnault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely,  became  a  counsellor  of  state, 
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bat  was  vo&aproterit^  found  himself  despised  and  witboul  moneys 
became  insane,  and  died  in  that  situation. 

Fouche  became  a  dake^'  and  a  minister,  betrayed  both  par* 
tieS)  was  abandoned  and  detested  by  al],--^wrote  these  Memoirs^ 
and  died  proscribed. 

Beal  became  a  prefet  of  Fblice  and  counsellor  of  state.  He 
lires  proscribed.  Bmtlay  de  la  Meurlhe,  who  afterwards  be- 
came ^connsellor  of  state,  has  iako  shfired  (he  fate  of  Real. 

Mc^euu^  who  assisted  m  the  grand  conspiracy,  was  afteni^'ardsr 
aeetised  of  another  against  Buonaparte  Mmself ;  he  was  tried 
iitid  proscribed.  He  died  in  the  ranks  of  the  Russiaii  anny^ 
mcNrUftUy  wounded  by  a  efmnon  ball,  fighting  against  Napo^ 
fe^n. 

Gabanisj  who  w»  equally  the  dupe  of  Buonaparte's  artifices^ 
had  the  weakness  to  accept  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  died  of 
grief  at  baring  been  instrumental  in  the  Subjection  of  his  coun-^ 
try.  Chmier^  deceived  like  Cabanis,  wouM  accept  nothing  fromt 
Buonaparte,  remained  poor,  wrote  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  died  Irithout  l>eiBgaUe  to  publish  his  writings; 
Vexation  shortened  his  day^ 

Two  persons  onlyremfidn,  whose  fate  we  diall  not  T^E^ture  t^ 
predict.     Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  Taltejnrand^ 

As  to  the  hero  <yf  the  piece  himself,  if  what  we  hare  already- 
said  on  the  subject  is  insufficient,  and  if  our  readers  wish  to 
fprma'more  correct  idea  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed, — ^^let  then» 
turn  to  the  Memohrs  of  his  Mbister^  and  the  account  of  what 
took  place  at  St  Helena.  Great  he  was  undoubtedly — greal 
iri  talent  and  in  fortune,  beyond  the  standard  of  any  modern 
potentate ;  and  not  naturally  withoul;  ^alities  entitling  himf 
poth  to  love  asd  req)ect  But  good  he  was  not  undoubtedly-— 
and  still  more  assiuedly,  he  was  not  hotppy.  His  defection 
from  the  cause  of  liberty  was  fatal  at  once  to  his  glory,  his  se- 
curity and  kis  enjoyment;— and  while  it  is  impossime  not  tor 
«iourn  over  the  extinction  of  those  golden  prospectii  which  his 

Ewers  and  opportunities  seemed  to  open  at  the  b^inning  of 
\  career,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  retributi<m  was  just,, 
which  cast  down  the  throne  of  a  military  despot,  and  crush- 
ed, under  the  iron  hand  of  force,  the  mighty  captain  who  ha^dl 
forcibly  bverthrown  the  freedom  of  his  country ! 
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Art*  iV.  On  the  Alien  Bill.  By  an  Ali£n.  *  One  law,  and 
\  one  manner,'  ^all  be  for  you,  and  for  the  .stiuiDf||er  which 
<  sojourneth  with  you;  *  Numbers  xv;  18.  Uiint,  LodcIod^ 
1824.  . 

THE  laws  rejecting:  alient  are  lbititled»  in  a  genef^  fiew,  to 
a  mcnte  dispiMioniite  anil  philoiophicat  consideration  than 
they  have  hitherto  received;  But  the  crisis  at  wivioh  the  Alien 
Act  has  now  arrived  amdng  ourselves,  must  con^ne  our  atten^^; 
iion  at  present  to  the  single  point,'  ci  the  ri^  and  Privilege  of 
mn  alien  friend  to  admission  and  f'esidence  in  England^  And 
here  the  first  question  is  obviously  as  ia  the  validity  of  the  di£* 
iei*ent  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  support  a  aweeping 
imd  summary  Prerogative  in  the  Crown^  to  exchide,  or  diamuf^ 
at  pleasure* . 

'  It  is  moat  desirable,  that  sii^  i,  ckim,  having  b^en  onecf 
-seriously  raised^  should  be  deliberately  examined^  and,  ifpo»ii^ 
aibl^^  set  at  rest*  This  would  be  best  done,  no  doubt,  by  it 
Bole^mn  judicial  determination.  Bilt  as  Ministers  will  not  ven^ 
ture  with  thk  boagted  prerogative  into  a  couft  of  justice,  boc 
affect  to  be  shooting  its  arrows  from  behind  the  shield  of  an  act. 
4)f  Parliament,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  a  pdbiic  discussion  ^ 
teasons  and  authorities ;  and  an  appeal,  bottopied  on  theses  to 
the  wisdom  and  hnmanity  of  the  Legislature^  Will  diey  pro^ 
.  long  a  meiisure,  introduced^  as  orieot  quarantine,  and  under  the 
imminent  apprehension  of  internal  conspiracies,  into  times  of 
health,  and  peac^  add  unanimity?  Can  it  possibly  dr^im  of' 
making  that  permanent^  which  it  has  repeatedly  pledged  itself' 
should  be  temporary,  and  when  Ministers  have  themselves  dis* 
claimed  the  contrary  imputation^  as  an  outrage  oh  thef  ancient 
policy  of  England  ?  And  shall  the  period  selected  for  this  m^ 
novation  on  the  honest  confidence  of  the  old  English  constitution^ 
be  the  very  moment  when  the  sufierers  for  that  liberty  (wlUck 
must  soon  be^  and,  indeed,  already  is  our  common  caUsH)  are  in 
4he  extremest  need  of  every  sympathy  and  consideration  whicik 
national  kindness  can  beatow  ?  When  Edward  VI.  repealed  thcf 
statute  which  had  given  his  father^s  Proclamations,  in  certain 
cases,  the  strength  of  iaw^  he  assigned  as  a  teason,  in  bis  mild 
and  merciful  preamble,  ^  that  it  might  seem  to  those  of  Ibreigm 
*  realms,  and  to  many  of  his  subjects^  very  strict,  sore^  extreme^ 
^  and  terrible ; '  and  so  it  was  honourably  laid  in  its  grave.  We 
-have  paid  the  full  penalty  of  the  age  in  which  i0e  live ;  and  ad 
-Englifiih  Minister  might  now  address  thessemen  of  foreign  lealma 
in  the  words,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  the  Roman  statesman*->»jl^ 
nattufa  tnisericordem,  pcUria  sroerum :  crudetem  nee  /patria^  neC 
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natura  esu  voluit :  denique  istam  personam  vehemeniem  et  acrifH, 
guam  mihh  ^2^  tempusy  H  respublica  impomkf  jam  voiutUasi  et 
jmiura  ipsa  detraxU. 

The  Alien  Acti  we  should  always  remember,  is  no  standing 
part  of  the  British  constitution ;  but  was  one  of  the  monster 
births  of  the  French  revolution*  It  was  dien  proposed,  and  bifs 
sinc^  been  uniformly  supported,  on  a  supposed  necessUyy  creat- 
ing that  fear,  qui  cadere  possit  in  conUantem  virum^  for  which,  if 
proved,  Parliament  not  only  might,  but  as  surely  ought  to  pro- 
vide«  Thus  renewed  and  modified,  it  has  come  down  to  1825. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  discussion,  Mr  Canning  intimiated,  that 
•some  permanent  measure  was  under  consideration.  From  the 
^generosity  of  his  character,  and  the  manliness  of  his  opinions^ 
«we  expect  every  thing  that  is  just  and  liberaL  We  trust  there^ 
fore  that  he  meditates  nothing  more  than  a  registry  (whose  re- 
turns might  be  statistically  useful^  as  a  th^mometer  of  our  fo- 
reign communications),  or,  at  most,  the  affixing  expulsion,  ei- 
ther permanent  or  temporary,  as  Uie  punishment  on  conviction 
in  a  court  of  justice^  for  certain  offences,  where  a  natural-bom 
mibject  might  be  left  to  work  out  l^is  pendty  at  home.  But  sm& 
is  *  the  bard  condition,  and  twin^born  with  greatness^ '  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  concessions  may  be  extorted  from  hitti, 
by  that  which  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  consistent  part  of  the 
Cabinet! — consistent  in  declaiming  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, wheti  a  precedent,  obscdete  or  doubtful,  may  protect  the 
^  hoary  head  of  some  inveterate  ajbuse,  '—consistent  in  laughing 
'to  scorn  that  wisdom,  when  the  liberal  policy  of  ages  is  to  be 
put  down !  It  is  impossible  to  fcM'esee  how  soon  the  circumstaii- 
>ceB  of  Europe  may  revive  the  temptations  to  abuse  this  alleged 
prerogative :  and  therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  legal 
and  constitutional  part  of  the  argument  should  now  recrive  a 
fuller  examination,  than  the  patience  of  any  popular  assembly 
jcould,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  undergo.  One 
reason  tells  with  one  mind,  another  with  another ;  and  many 
respectable  persons  wiU  look  but  n^ligently  at  the  necessity, 
whilst  they  are  hearing  reiterated  declarations,  that  the  only  no- 
velty is  a  slight  modification  in  the  power,  accommodating  it  to 
ipresent  use,  but  that  the  power  itself  is  inherent  in,  and  as  luir 
cient  as  the  Crown.  The  mere  priests  of  the  idol  will  of  course 
be  indignant,  that  the  object  of  their  superstition  is  brought  out 
•of  the  dim  twilight,  where  it  loves  to  shroud  itself,  and  where 
aloAe  &lse  colours  and  tinsel  pmiunents  are  likely  to  deceive>^ 
but  all  who  have  no  interest  in  imposture,  must  applaud  and 
assist  in  the  inquiry. 
.    There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  subject  appearato  us 
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Its  or  Uie  greatest  potsiUe  imborUmoe ;  first,  as  affecting  Ae  man*/ 
ner  in  which  a  constitutional  controversy  should  be  conducted; 
for,  unless  we  are  so  shameless  as  to  admit  two  different  d^rees  of 
proofy  one,  where  a  prerogative  is  to  be  established  against  a 
forei|^er,  and  another,  whoi  it  is  to  be  established  against  our- 
selves, there  is  no  Englishman,  however  indifierent  to  otberst 
who  has  not  himself  a  &ep  and  an  immediate  interest  in  watch- 
ijig  a  line  of  argument  which,  if  applied  to  other  cases,  would 
at  once  arm  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover  with  every 
power  for  which  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  struggled  in  vain. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  immediate  matter  in  dispute, — ^which  in 
truth  is  nothing  less  than  ^  the  difference  between  will  and  law, 
Middlesex  and  Morocco'— -the  real  question  beings  whether 
every  foreigner  within  these  realms  is  to  have  the  secure  and 
manly  condition  of  a  freeman,  or  the  crawling  and  dependent 
existence  of  a  slave — whether  the  English  Constitution,  in  U»ei 
19th  cttitury,  is  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  its  liberal 
provisions  acquired  for  it  in  the  13th,  or  to  forfeit  this  its  trua 
and  ancient  glory,  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  Continental  govern- 
ments, and  assimilating  wUh  a  system  which  our  anoestcnrs  dcn 
apised. 

The  first  observation,  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  case^ 
is.  If  there  is  a  prerogative^  why  call  in  Parliament  at  all  ? 
They  have  read  but  a  little  way,  either  in  human  nature  or  in 
English  history,  who  can  imagine  that  such  is  the  constitutional 
sympathy  of  a  King  of  En^^and  with  a  House  of  Commons^ 
Inat  be  will  ever  apply  to  it  for  power  which  he  can  lawfully  ox* 
erdse  of  himself*  The  principal  partner  does  not  wait  for  tha 
authority  of  the  firm,  in  cases  which,  by  the  express  articles  of 
partnership,  are  reserved  to  his  own  discretion.  Governments 
9xe  not  usually  so  fond  of  reducing  their  independent  ^x^englbi 
as  to  require  Parliamentary  cooperation,  when  they  can  do 
without  it,  or  to  adc  as  &vour  any  thing  which  they  can  de» 
mand  a&  right.  Kis^  like  to  win  the  innings,  if  possible,  off 
dieir  own  bat:  and  wh^iever  the  game  is  in  their  own  ^aiid% 
their  humble  partners  will  never  be  permitted  to  make  a  trick* 
Ministers,  therefore,  who  come  to  the  other  branches  of  legi&l»r 
ture  for  powers  which  they  in  the  same  breath  declare  they  alf* 
ready  have  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  cannot  but  feel  tha 
necessity  of  accounting  for  such  an  anomaly  in  tbeir  practice^ 
Some  explanation  then  must  be  tendered  \  audit  must  be  shoira 
why  a  prerogative,  so  studiously  and  solemnly  put  forward  to 
oatoh  stray  votes  in  a  debate,  should  not  be  left  to  fight  ito  wat 
through  a  court  of  justice.  The  Judges  of  the  King's  Beiich 
would  assuredly  be  as  capable  a  commission  for  ascertaining 
the  bom^aries  of  a  dilutable  pjrerogatiye,  as  the  county  jnemp 
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jbfrs.  But  th«  only  4iiggj^stion  which  legal  iogenpity  hds  y«^ 
id^vtsed,  isy  that  this  prerogative,  so  clear  in  principle^  is  tinpro*' 
jf'ided  mOx  the  means  of  being  canned  into  efibct.  Tfa^re  i^  a 
dear  righty  it  seems,  to  dismiss^  but  no  po\96r  to  enforce  tbtCi 
right ;  for,  should  a  foreigner  disobey  the  roys^  order  to  de* 
part,  the  :only  process  against  him  is  said  to  be  anindictmeht 
fot  disobediefnce ;  an  indictment,  by  the  way,^  which  we  will, 
feature  to  say  no  lawyer- ever  heard  of,  or  reado^  aD4  of  wiiieb; 
^ere  is  not  a  trace  in  any  law-book  whatsoever. 

We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show  how  completely  tfai9 
admission,  that  (he  King  has  no  means  of  enforcing  his- order  by 
actual  commitment,  poU  out  the  least  glimmer  of  authority^  which 
Itheir  few  supposed  precedents  could  be  Imagined  to  possess :  They 
themselves  tread  out  the  last  spark :  For  the  present,  however^ 
we  wduld  only  a&k  how  it  happims,  that  this  discovery  of  the  help<^ 
less  state  of  the  prerogative  snould  never  have  raised  a  doubt  aa 
to  the  existence  of  the  prerogative  itself?  This  is  called  a  Pre-* 
rogative,  andent  as  the  Crown  of  Eugland :  It  is  not  pretends 
4Ni  that  ifae  Crown  has  lost  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  whicb 
it  could  at  any  time  have  been  lawfully  put  in  motion ;  yet  it  ist 
licknowledged,  that,  when  sought  to  be  taken  down  out  of  theifr 
armoury  of  strength,  it  is  a  we&pon  incapable  of  striking  a  blow. 
Ministers,  like  Macbeth,  are  seen  holding  converse  with  an  airy 
(dagger,  which  ^  malrsballs  them  the  way  that  they  should  go ; ' 
]but,  when  they  come  to  execute  their  cruel  purpose,  both  are 
obliged  to  substitute  more  substantial  instruments  of  their  own. 
Assuredly  state- thunder,  forged  if  at  al|  when  royal  powee 
ff$3&  at  its  height,  would  have  seconed  the'  means  of  reach-* 
ing,  and  not  merely  inuttering  at  its  o^ect :  As  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  remedy,  so  we  believe  there  can  bq 
no  legal  power  without  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effects 
Can  any  other  prerpgative  he  shown  whc»e  vigour  is  in  ter** 
rofTtm  only  ?  What  would  ap  impressment  by  mere  ord^ 
and  prodamation  amount  to  ?■  The  case  subiiiitted  to  Sergeant 
Hili,  proves  that  this  notion  of  a  prerc^tive,  existing  but  in-^ 
efficient^  is  a  mere  after-thought.'  His  opinion  ^ves  it  no 
countenance;  for  he  assumes  that,  in  the  particular  instance 
where  he  imagines  the  prerogative  to  bold;  (that  of  foreijpi*- 
trs  charged  with  crii^es),  the  Crown  kas  the  power  of  seizfc 
ore*  The  authorized  proceeding  too  with  respect  to  the  ex* 
oepted  case  of  an  ambassador,  clearly  showsf,  that,  if  the  pre* 
niiiee  were  correct,  such  would  be  the  law;  and  Count  Gyl*- 
ienborg  (Foster,  187),  the  Swedisli  Minister,  was  accordiu^y 
ih  1716  imprisoned,  his  papers  seized,  and  himself  sent  homa 
)|i  custody.  Besides,  is  it  poasible,  were  thii  a  real  operative 
^rt  of  the  British  Constitution,  that,  century  after  century^ 
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^xkapAsioi^oVit  iflide  constitutkHiml  liistorr,  should  factre  passed 
nmiyy  whilst  th^  prerogative,  whose  essence  is  usage,  shoald- 
never  Imve  been  discovered,  in  this  singahtr  and  remarkable 
branch  of  it,  to  be  so  maimed  and  defective,  that  it  cotdd  not  be 
nsed,  or  exerted  at  all?  It  was  difficult  to  escape  from  this  di^ 
lemma :  The  Crown  either  has  the  prerogative,  or  it  has  it 
not ;  if  it  has  the  prerogative,  the  chUdren  of  this  world  are 
certainly  wise  enough  to  Know,  diat  Ae  course  pursued  is,  notf 
withstanding  evety  protestation,  raising  evidence  against  a 
right,  whose  exercise  is  virtually  abandoned,  bxsSl  Aat  a  gratu^ 
atotis  discredit  is  thus  thrown  on  their  own  order,  which  thejr 
dare  not  put  in  circulation  without  a  Parliamentary  mdorse^ 
inent.  A  prerqgative,  in' short,  which  takes  the  arm  of  Farlia^ 
ment,  isfdo  de  se.  If  it  has  not  the  prerogative,  scruples,  we 
should  think,  must  come  across  the  most  careless  politician^ 
at  the  idea  of  granting  out  a  permanent  power,  which  the  CJon- 
stitutioh  does  not  recognise.  The  law  is  our  b^t  ihhefitance; 
and  yAi&a.  once  charge^  and,  as  it  were,  mortgaged,  by  an  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  no  sinking  fund  can  be  devised,  by  which 
this,  the  most  odious  of  all  national  incumbrances,  may  be  re« 
deemed.  In  grasping  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma,  we  trust 
ministers  judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  people  9 
but  what  sort  of  a  prerogative  that  is,  which  requires  such 
doctoring  at  the  outset,  wul  be  seen  by  those,  who  can  afford 
Itime  imd  patience  to  follow  us  to  die  close. 

The  prerogative,  or  ordinary  executive  power,  which,  by 
Ithe  Endidi  (Jonstitutiozi,  is  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  ai^ 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  with  the  discretionary  exercise  of  whidk 
he  is  intrusted,  is  absolute  within  its  proper  jurisdiction,  and 
orver  the  si^ects,  to  which  it  lawfully  applies:  its  precise 
jboundarr,  therefore,  has  been  drawn  with  a  clear  and  decisive 
Itand :  Vainly  have  Parliaments  been  told,  in  times  of  awe  and 
dogmatism,  that  they  ought  not  to  ^  deal,  judge,  or  meddle  with 
^  prerogative  royal,'  and  that  ^  to  tlispute  with  princes  what 

*  they  might  dp  in  the  height  of  their  power,  was  Uke  disputing 
^  wkh  God. '  Witnesses  entirely,  and  counsel  partially,  are 
iliow  admitted  ag^st  the  King  (8.  St.  Tr.  729.);  and  no  UiW4 
yeiv  in  the  present  age,  will  be  obliged  to  seek  for  pardon  in  an 
nomiliiiting  apology  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  ibr  having 
giv€»i  a  favourable  (pinion  to  a  client  on  a  debated  question  ^ 
prero^tve  (2.  St.  Tr.  W6.)  From  the  judicial  favour  it  re* 
fCeives^  when  <»ice  legally  made  out,  it  has  indeed  been  called 
ptimogeniia  parslegis  s  *  the  common  law  of  England  (which  it 

*  an  old  servant  of  the  Crown)  entertaineth  his  Majesty  well 
^  imd  npbly,  vi'he^espeve^  it  meeteth  hipi,  wjth  a  garland  of 
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*  prerogative,  afjreeable  to  monarchy,  and  yet  ameable  to 

*  justice. '  But  this  branch  of  the  kw  must  be  madeout^  and 
proved  like  any  other ;  and  where  els6  can  the  law  be  looked 
ibir,  but  in  acts  of  Parliament,  Dedsions  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
clear  immeniorial  Usage?  The  ample  admissions  madebv  Mr 
Wetherell,  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription, and  his  endeavour  to  substitute  a  few  gossiping  aoeo* 
dotes  in  its  room,  is  in  fact  a  .destruction  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  case.  Bacon,  and  Sir  J*  Davis,  when  they  accepted 
the  drudgery  and  disgrace  of  labouring  to  legalise  the  prerc^jar 
tive  of  levying  custom  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  &c. 
(which  with  loans,  benevolences,  and  mcmopolies,  would  have 
made  Parliament  by  this  time  a  matter  of  tradition  only),  felt, 
the  necessity  of  covering  their  enterprise  at  least  with  a  parad& 
of  law.  The  counsel  who  argued  shipmoney,  and  the  judges 
who  decided  it,  paid  the  rights  of  the  English  people  the  same, 
compliment — docli  accesserunt  ad perdendam  rempiMicam  I  They 
smothered  the  Constitution  beneath  superfluous  learning.  When 
the  torch  of  freedom  was  bent  downwards,  it  was  extinguished 
indeed — but  was  extinguished  by  the  same  oil,  which  would  have 
fed  it  in  its  natural  position,  feut  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner^ 
it  would  seem,  it  is  simply  to  be  blown  out;  for  the  reader  will 
aoon  see,  that  very  little  trouble  has  been  taken  beyond  that  oi 
hAA  and  unhesitating  assertion. 

As  we  have  no  interest  in  confusion,  we  shall  class,  under 
separate  heads,  the  Reasons  which  have,  been  at  different 
times-  advanced  in  support  of  this  prerogative,  in  order  thafc 
their  nature  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  some  judgmejit  formed 
©f  their  comparative  weight.  u 

*  1*  The  Law  of  Nations — is  put  in  front  of  the  battle. ,  We 
have  a  great  respect  for  this  calm  and  matronly  science  :  We 
kear  the  most  of  her  lectures,  to  be  sure,  when  somefeeble;stat/^. 
l&e  Greece,  is  unfortunate  enough  to  mistake  the  language  o£ 
international  jurisprudence;  but  when  Poland  is  divided^  l^ain 
prostrated^  and  the  sanctuary  of  Switzerland  profaned,  her 
enxtch  is  found  but  a  feeble  guard  for  those  rights  wbidi.  ty-' 
MRits,  ^flushed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit.'  Still  we  love^ta. 
fasar  her  just  and  gentle  voice ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  as  iur 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  as  the  First  Broposition  ii| 
Euclid  is  to  the  First  Book  in  Virgil ;  and  we  iear  this  i^io*; 
ranteof  its  proper  boundaries  is  but  too  closely  dUied  ivith  a^ 
disregard  of  its  influence  within  its  natural  sphere.  What,  be- 
tween two  unconnected  individuals,  would  be  ^  the  Law  of  Na- 
iture/  is  entitled  <  t|ie  Law  of  Nations'  in  the  pai^  oi xmkisiy 
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dependent  kingdoms-t-tbat  portion  of  public  morals  which  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  apply  to  communities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  intercourse  of  separate  States.  If  the 
Holy  Alliance  were  to  require,  that  England  should,  or  should 
not;,  admit  anp^  of  their  gufcgects;  or,  having  been  admitted,  were 
to  inast,  that  England  should  either  allow  them  to  remain,  or 
should  dismiss  them,  or  surrender  them,  the  Law  of  Nations 
would  authorize  the  English  Government  to  reject  all  such  in^ 
terferasce,  and  to  consult  merely  its  own  discretion.  In  this 
point,  every  country  is  left  at  liberty  to  please  itself.  It  may  re* 
eeive^  or  refuse  to  receive — it  may  keep  or  drive  away ;  and 
idiilst  those  whom  it  harbours  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
whatever  previous  o£Pences  they  come  charged  with,  ano^er 
power  would  be  as  much  justified  in  vicdatiiig  an  ind^endent 
territory  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  as  in  holding 
out  a  threlat,  or  meditating  an  aggression,  on  account  of  our 
non-compliance  with  their  requisitions.  This  is  all  that  can 
find  its  way  into  the  law  of  nations :  the  manner  in  which  any 
particular  country  may  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  general 
discretion,  which  tl)e  public  law  of  Europe  thus  reserves  to  its 
private  determination,  is  another,  and  a  totally  different  ques* 
tion — ^it  is  mere  matter  of  municipal  law.  Governments  may 
indeed  merge  the  power,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  a  general  de^ 
claration  to-day,  that  they  will  never  exercise  it;  which  decla- 
ration, however,  as  long  as  there  is  no  treaty,  nothing  can  pre* 
vent  them  from  revoking  to-morrow  altogether*  An  absolute 
monarchy  pr(d:>ably  will  take  one  course,  an  aristocracy  ano- 
tber ;  but  whatever  method  is  adopted,  no  neighbouring  govern- 
ment can  come  down,  with  the  law  of  nations  in  its  bimdj  and 
r^aionstrate  agtunst  the  form  of  our  institutions.  It  is  quite  im^ 
posstU^  therefore,  for  that  law  to  raise  the  shadow  of  a  pre^ 
sumption  in  favour  of  any  exclusive  authority  in  the  EngU^ 
Crown. 

.Tbe  prerogative  is  a  plant  stri<H;ly  indigenous,  the  discovery  of 
which  can  be  looked  for  no  where  but  at  home ;  and  indeed  no- 
diifig  can  prove  more  clearly  the  irrelevancy  of  all  that  is  said 
about  the  law  of  nations^  than  the  solemn  protestations  of  minir 
sters,  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  Alien  Act,  they  would  nevec 
be  influenced  by  foreign  interference;  for,  were  the  law  of  na- 
tbnf9  apfdicable,  foreign  governments  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
^istf  in  any  given  oase^  on  its  observance.  The  whole  scaff:)ld- 
ing  of  this  argument  rests  on  a  foundation  which  gives  way.^  In* 
deed  St.  16.  Geo.  III.,  would  seetn  to  have  been  drawn  op  exr 
pressly  on  the  understanding,  that  the  English  law  would  not 
assist  in  the  appreh^nsbn  even  of  capital  offenders,  where  t^^ 
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if^me  hftd  been  coaimitted  in  countrtei  not  belonging  to  Bng- 
land.  *  If  at  any  time  anjr  perstm  resiani  in  this  realm  fthsU 
*  have  co.nimitted  any'  capital  offence  in  Scotland,  Irdand,  or 
»  any  erf  the  PJantations  where  he  ought  to  be  tried  for  his  oA 
f  fenc^  such  person  may  be  sent  to  such  places  to  receive  such 
( tri^l^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  might  have  been  Used 
f  before  the  making  of  thi3  act* '  When  any  such  right,  cap- 
able of  being  aiforced,  was  intended  to  be  obtained  between 
separate  states,  it  was  sought  for  in  the  specific  engagements  of 
a  treaty.  When  James  II.  demanded  Burnet,  Locke,  and  80 
Others  from  the  Dutch,  and  considered  their  refusal  aa  a  just 
ground  of  war,  he  rested  his  claim  entirely  on  the  treaty 
by  which  all  rebels  were  to  be  surrendered.  Modem  Eu-* 
vope  has  generally  omitted  from  such  treaties  political  oC» 
fenders^  The  Treaty  of  Amiens,  ratified  by  Parliament,  ctm* 
tained  a  stipulation  between  England  and  France,  Spain  and 
Holland,  by  which  fugitives  accused  erf  murder,  forgery,  or 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  within  their  respective  juris* 
dictions,  were  to  be  given  up^  on  such  evidence  of  guilt  as  would 
have  justified,  in  the  country  from  which  ^ey  were  demanded^ 
their  commitment  for  triaL  This  treaty  expired  with  the  peace  $ 
and  we  have  been  since  content  with  having  reverted  to  onr  an* 
cient  position.  Strong  governments  have  doubtless,  from  time 
to  time,  made  requisitions  on  the  weak;  but  the  high^^minded 
and  the  honourable  have  always  struggled  to  save  themselves 
from  the  degradation  of  submission^  De  Witt  refused  to  siir* 
render  Joyce,  the  officer  who  seized  Charles  I.,  to  Sir  W^ 
Temple.  One  of  the  American  Courts  of  Justice,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  (we  believe  New-York),  discharged^ 
ifpon  an  habeas  corpus,  an  English  subject,  who  was  charged 
3Pvith  forgery,  and  had  been  apprehended  £t>r  the  purpose  of  be* 
jug  given  up*.  We  understand  that  the  crown  lawyers,  not 
piany  years  ago,  gave  an  opinion,  that  runaway  Negroes,  coniA 
log  from  foreign  colonies  to  our  own,  couid  not  be  restored^ 
In  a  recent  case,  "where  ^ves  escaped  from  Florida  on  board 
)an  English  ship,  which  may  be  considered  a  floating  island  or 
xoyal  castle,  subject  to  English  laws,  the  commander  waa  hdd 
Justified  jin  harbouring  them  after  notice. 

Coke  tells  us,  in  his  rough  blackTletter  language,  but  whic^^ 
if  a  contrary  doctrine  i%  now  seriously  averted,  is  worthy  to 
be  set  out  in  letters  of  gold  in  answer  to  the  Publicists  f£ 
the  Austrian  Observer,  (d.  Cokc^  180).  ^  It  is  holden,  and 
i  so  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  divided  kingdoms,  under  several 
/  kings,  in  league  one  with  another,  are  sanctuaries  for  ^erranti 
f  and  ii^ubjects,  flying  for  safety  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 
f  and  jupon  demand  made  by  them,  are  kot,  i)y  the  laws  and 
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fifaeril^  t>r  ^tngdoms^  to  be  given  up;  fttid  this  lome  hold  ii 
m)ilAd9d  upon  the  law  in  Deuteronomyy  Non  trades  servuni 
domMto  siiOt  ifui  Ad  te  oqinfugeritf  When  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ambafftador^  lierer  in  Fr»iee^  anno  34  of  faer  reign^  demanded 
^ftlko  Fre^Dch  King,  Morgan  and  others  of  faer  subjects  tha^ 
bad  cosayititedtreasoir  against  ber,  the  answer  of  the  French 
King  ta  tbe  Queen's  ambassador  is  truly  related  in  these 
wordif  Si  Quid  in  GalU^  machinarentur,  regem  ex  jure  in 
ill#ii  aniawdyeriurtini ;  ftin  in  AngliA  quid  macbinati  fuerint^ 
r^em  non  posse  de  eisdein  cognoscere,  et  ex  jure  agere* 
Omnia  regoa  profiigis  esse  libera,  regum  interessey  ut  sui 
qHtaqne .  regni  libertates  tueatur.  Inio  Elizabetham  non  ita 
.pridem  in  suum  r^num  Mountgofnerium,  Principem  C<4i* 
dflQtim,  et  alios  e  gente  Gailjca  admisisse,  &c. :  and  so  it  restedi 
King  Henry  VII L  in  the  SSth  year  of  his  reign,  being  in 
league  with  tJbe  French  Kingi  and  in  enmity  widi  the  Pope, 
who  wna  in  league  with  the  Fraieh  King,  sent  Cardinal  VocA 
mnbassador  to  the  French  King,  of  whom  King  Henry  VIH* 
demanded  the  said  Cardinal,  being  his  subject,  and  attainted 
of  treason,  and  to  that  end  caused  a  treatise  to  be  made  (which 
Ihaias  $een)  that  so  it  ought  to  be  done,  jure  gentium;  sed 
>non  prffiVAluit.  Bnt  Ferdinando^  King  of  Spain,  upon  re* 
quest  made  by  Henry  VII.  to  have  Edrnund  de  la  Pool,  Eail 
of  Suffolk,  attaioted  df  high  treason  by  Parliament,  anno  1 9. 
Henry  VII.  at  the  fir$t,  int«iding  to  observe  the  privilege 
ajsd  liberty  of  kings  to  protect  such  as  came  to  him  for  succour 
and  protection,  delivered  him  not;  yet,  in  the  end,  upon  the 
earnest  request  of  Henry  VII«  and  profnisei  that  he  would  not 
put  him  to  deadi,  caused  the  said  Earl  to  be  delivered  to  him^ 
who  kcf>t  him  in  prison,  and,  construing  bis  promise  to  be 
persoofli  to  himself,  commanded  his  son  Hennr,  after  his  de« 
cea$e^  to  isxecute  htm,  who,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  rei^,  peiv* 
formed  the  same  upon  cold  blood.  * 
.  A  common  lawyer  is  not  bound  to  keep  up  much  intercourse 
wbfa  Gffotius  or  Bynkerahook ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
Jtow  Mr  Sergeant  Hill-s  erudition  allowed  him  to  forget  this 
pasasge,  and  to  place  treason  amongst  the  offences,  which,  he 
aupposed,  gave  a  right  to  d^a^and,  and  could  therefore  justify  a 
aunrender.  Parliament,  we  lament  to  say,  has  recently  had  to 
jponsider  the  very  case*  Our  commander  at  Gibraltar,  instructed 
\fj  our  Cadiz  consul,  delivered  up  certain  Spanish  subjects,  who 
had  sought  refuge  there,  to  Ferdinand  VII. :  {Par.  Deb.  29, 
1186).  Government,  however,  instantly  signified  its  displeasure; 
iifr  :W*  Pole,  and  Mr  Bathurst,  publicly  acknowledged  the  of- 
fence, tod,  thMk  God,  tb^  wm  but  cme  ieeling  and  one  opi- 
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mem  in  an  English  PafliaM^nt  Bpon  <  a  illation  of  tte  riAts 

<  of  suppliant  strangers,  at  which  an  Arab  Sheik  would  bt^t 

<  shuddered. '  Lord  Castlereagh  not  only  admitted,  butt^cmtewd- 
ed,  that  *  there  could  be  no  greater  abute^  even  of  the  Aiieii 
'  Bill,  than  by  employing  it  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  the  per- 

<  sonal  resentments  of  foreign  governments,  or  for  the  punbh- 

*  ment  of  mere  political  crimes  against  them.'  (P.  Z>.  S4.  459.) 
Mr  Peel  says,  *  the  bill  secures  to  those,  whoeeek  m  this  country 

*  an  asylum,  an  oblivion  of  the  past; *  (NlrtD  8.  7.  819),  and  Mr 
Wetherell  added,  in  still  more  explicit  terms, '  that  Aliens  were 
'  accused  of  offences  in  foreign  countries,  was  no  reason  for  reftts^ 

*  ing  them  protection  here :  the  regicides  of  Louis  XVI.,  if  tbey 
^  hs^  sought  shelter  here,  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  away : 
^  exiles  forcrime  Ought  to  find  an  asylum  in  this  country.  {N.  17OT). 
This  therefore  was,  and  is  the  practice  of  nations.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  state,  that,  in  obedience  to  any  universal 
law,  every  government  must  have,  in  esse  and  in  exerorsey  the 
power  of  dismissing  aliens ;  although  it  is  inherent  (and  what 
power  is  not  ?)  in  their  several  sovereign  characters,  and  may  b6 
called  out  into  action,  when  their  own  occasions  serve.  Slilt 
less  can  it  be  seriously  argued,  that  Puflfendorfi^  or  Vattel  oaii 
put  aside  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  prove  a  prerogative  in 
the  crown  of  England. 

There  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  against  those  who  go  alnroad  for 
authority  in  a  question  of  domestic  law,  that  nothing  nearer 
liome  would  have  served  their  turn.  In  this  manner  Je£firie& 
(10.  St.  Tr.  529.)  sets  about  proving,  in  the  case  of  the  intarlop^. 
ers,  the  King's  power  to  restrain  all  trade,  by  a  royal  p-oit^i- 
tion  of  commerce  with  any  foreign  nation,  especially  widi  iqfi- 
fidels.  After  the  example  of  Fleming,  in  the  case  of  imposi^ 
tions,  his  leading  principle  is,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's 
power  in  these  matters  on  the  common  law,  but  on  the  law  of 
nations.  Such  precedents  show  the  nature  of  the  causes  in  wfaos^ 
service  this  argument  is  enlisted,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
disclaimer  of  the  British  constitution  may  be  expected  4o  lead^^ 

2.  The  Sttpreme  Power  in  the  State. — But  then  it  is  sM^ 
such  a  power  must  reside  in  the  Sovereign  Power  of  every  state; 
and  the  sovereign  power  is,  for  this  purpose,  by  the  form  of  th« 
British  Constitution,  in  the  King.  The  first  point  of  this  pro?' 
position  is  admitted ;  and  our  only  objection  to  the  second  i% 
that  it  assumes  the  whole  question  in  dispute;-^a  species  of  argu** 
ment  better  suited  to  the  lips  of  a  )iretty  woman,  than  of  the 
grave  Lords  and  learned  Crentleraen  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
it  here.  The  Legislature  -  must  always  be  the  same  with  the 
Supreme  Pow^r ;  for  whatever  laws  it  makes,  Courts  oSJfU/6^ 
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must  adibibistefr*  There  can  be  no  doubli  therefore^  that  the 
Supreme. Power  in  a  state  has  this  right,— and  every  other  I  it 
can  do  within  its  jurisdiction  whatever  it  thinks  fit ;  it  can  put 

El  into  the  well  at  which  the  community  must  drink.  Such 
age  as  that  of  Bkckstone,  that  no  human  laws  should  be 
ed  to  contradict  the  law  of  Nature^  or  of  God,  and  if  any 
such  are  made  we  are  bound  to  transgress  them ;  or  that  of 
Cdse^  though,  borrowed  from  Parliament  itself,  where  he  speaks 
of  acts  of  Parliament  that  would  be  void,  in  fact  belongs  only 
•to  a  treatise  on  Ethics;  and,  when  it  find3  its  way  into  commen* 
taiies  on  the  law,  can  only  lead  the  blind  or  the  scrupulous  fir^t 
into  the  ditch)  and  afterwards  to  the  gallows.  TAal  So* 
vereigtt  Power  which  can  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as 
to  natives,  may  of  course  dismiss  or  surrender  foreigners ;  but 
jt  does. not  follow,  that  the  King  of  England,  who  is  a  limited 
monarchy  and  has  only  such  rights  as  the  supreme  authc^ity  of 
ihe  state  has  given  him,  can  by  himself  do  both  or  either.  Let 
any  one  first  show  from  those  sources,  to  which  alone  tb($ 
Constitution  refers  us  for  evidence  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that 
such  a  power  has  been  asserted  and  kept  up,  as  part  of  the 
standing  force  of  the  state,  independent  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, and  at  this  place,  and  not  before,  cm  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  the  executive  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  in  this 
way,  accordingly,  that  after  stating,  from  legal  documents, 
the  several  proofe  of  the  power  of  impressment,  in  constant 
exercise  without  any  authority  from  Parliament,  Blackstone 
proceeds  {Bl.  u  419),  ^  All  which  do  most  evidently  imply 

<  a  power  of  impressment  to  reside  somewhere ;  an<^  if  any 

<  where,  it  must,  from  the  ^irit  of  the  Constitution, ,  as  weH 

<  as  the  frequent  metition  of  the  King's  Commission,  reside  in 
,^  the  Crown  alone. '  But  had  such  an  inference  been  foisted 
in,  after  the  manner  which  is  attempted  in  the  pr^ent  instance^ 
merely  resting  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state^  every  one  would  perceive  its  manifest  absurdity ;  and 
yet  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  mean  and 
miserable  one,  that  the  consequences  in  one  of  them  would  f^ect 
ourselves. 

Mr  Wynne  {Par.  Deb.  S4f.  6260  asked  properly,  *  Where 

*  did  the  Sovereignly  of  this  kingdom  rest  ?  .  The  tern^,  jn- 
.^  deed,  was  given  as.  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  King,  but  the 

*  sovereign  authority  existed  in  the  King  and  Parliament  alone.' 
Twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  ^ive  us  not  a  single  star 
tute,  but  250  Prodamatioi^s.  He  collected  these,  his  royal 
.works,  into  a  single  volume;  and  yet,  though  his  dogmatical 
style  would  be  something  less  disagreeable  than  the  disgraceful 
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terbosity  of  otir  statutory  authorship,  (which.Lord  Colcbest^hat 
•ince  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reform  oil  the  model  of  America)^ 
thi^  experiment  in  favour  of  proclamations  was  not  found  to  an* 
iiwer*  We  speak  of  the  King's  peace,  the  King's  dominionsi 
ftnd  King's  ships,  only  as  we  talk  of  the  King's  highway;  but 
whatever  rights  arc  rights  of  soverei^ty,  exist  and  remain  in 
the  King  and  Parliament^  unless  in  those  particular  cases  where 
it  can  l^  shown,  that  the  King  and  Parliament  have  parted 
wHh  them  into  other  hands.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  power^ 
in  the  present  instance,  is  intrusted  to  the  executi\^e ;  all  we  re- 
quire is,  that  this  should  he  proved.  Blackstone  {Com.  u  256.), 
tinder  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties,  saw  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  specific  transmission  of  the  power ;  for,  after  stat^ 
ing,  that,  ^  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness 
^  of  a  league,  that  it  be  made  by  the  Sovereign  Power,'  he  addi^ 
^  And  in  England  {i.  e.  by  the  law  of  England)  the  Sovereign 

*  Power  qmad  hoc  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the  King« '  Th« 
^oad  hoc  sufficiently  recognises  the  general  law.  It  is  the 
(ame  in  the  case  of  impressment;  and  when  the  like  evidence  of 
this  transmission,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  given  of  the 
prerogative  of  dismissal  of  aliens,  as  half  an  hour's  research 
cpuld  produce,  of  the  prerogative  of  treaties,  alt  legal  discussion 
wotild  be  at  an  end.  When  James  11.  was  mad  enough  to  de^ 
grade  h^is  judges  *  in  the  eyes  of  his  pe6pl^,  by  seeking  a  judg-' 
ment  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  ten  of  them  traitor^ 
ously  submitted  *  to  subvert  the  very  rights  and  beings  of  Par- 
liament, '  they  could  only  get  at  their' conclusion  by  declaring^ 
that*  the  Kitogs  of  England  are  sovereign  princes  (Shower  says 

*  absolute  sovereigns),  and  that  this  is  not  a  trust  granted  by 
^  the  people,  but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power 

*  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  *  We  are  in  no  apprehension 
that  these  principles  will  ever  again  be  plainly  and  tangibly 
maintained ;  but  we  protest  against  an  incautious  recurrence 
to'siich  modes  of  speech,  which  can  only  embarrass,  endanger, 
and  mislead. 

5.  Analogous  Prerogatives. — Tbi«  Is  rather  dangerous  ground 
for  the  unwary :    But,  before  entering  upon  it,  there  are  three 

*  Case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  Lord  Chief  Justiice  Herbert's 
account  of  the  authority,  and  the  answers  of  Mr  Atwood  and  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  ;  11  St.  Tr.  1166.  Luttrell's  Diary  l^as  the  following 
entry — *  Aug.  l6.     The  Judges,  since  their  opinion  of  the  King's 

*  dispensing  power,  have  not,  in  their  drcuits,  had  that  respect  as 
'  formerly. '  Strange,  that  Clarendon's  picture  of  a  similar  effect  of 
the  Ship- Money  dicision  should  so  socm  have  been  forgotten ! 
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questions  we  should  be  prepared  to  ans\¥er;  1;/,  Is  the  stibject^ 
in  itself,  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  depending  on  principle'f  as  to 
be  much  affected  by  analogies  at  all?  2dli/f  Supposing  this 
question  answered  in  the  aiBrniative,  does  the  analogy  proposed 
fit  so  close  as  that  one  commbn  principle  must  necessarily  in<» 
dude  them  ?  Sdli/^  Supposing  the  subject  and  the  proof  suited 
to  each  other  philosopkicaU^,  yet,  as  what  we  are  now  seeking  is 
the  law^  it  will  still  remain  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  proof 
be  of  that  kind  which  the  law,  in  this  particular,  approves?  It 
is  implied,  in  the  admission  of  all  analogical  argument,  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  division  of  human  laws,  that  they  have  been 
ibunded  on  strict  principle ;  for,  except  upon  this  snppositioiH 
the  very  ground  of  inference  fails.  It  is  the  grand  simpU* 
city  of  the  few  general  laws  by  which  Divine  Wisdom  accom* 
plishes  its  work  of  order  and  of  beauty,  that  has  enabled  man, 
by  a  series  of  bold  and  synthetical  analogies,  to  open  out  a  n«i«- 
tural  theology,  of  a  much  higher  order  tlian  was  revealed  to' the 
Heathen  world.  But  the  laws  of  most  countries,  certatnlj 
those  of  England,  were  framed  at  a  period  when  man,  in  this 
respect,  had  much  less  resemblance  to  the  image  of  bis  maker 
even  than  he  has  at  present.  As  we  fall  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
antiquity,  and  draw  near  to  our  early  legislators,  instead  <^ 
finding  details  simplified,  apparent  exceptions  arranging  them- 
selves under  one  comprehensive  rule,  the  scattered  atoms  of 
positive  law  connected  and  bound  together  by  some  gravitating 
principle,  there  is  no  trace,  as  in  the  laws  of  }:^ysical  nature, 
that  we  are  approaching  the  great  original  idea.  There  is  .not 
a  vestige  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  system  ;  no  combination  of 
purpose;  no  reference  of  one  part  to  another;  nothing.  In  short, 
like  the  elements  rf  a  science,  but  the  mere-materials  out  of  which 
a  science  may  be  one  day  made.  Alfred  and  Edward  I.  provid* 
ed  for  the  necessities  of  their  age,  but  never  heard,  we  suspect, 
a  word  about  codification.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  impossibility,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  that  any  reasoner  can  take  the  ^  high  priori 
road,  *  and  infer  from  the  existence  of  such  and  such  preroga- 
tives the  necessary  .existence  of  any  other.  We  would  give  a 
political  Cuvier  any  one  bone  h^  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  we 
would  defy  his  comparative  anatomy  to  make  out  the  remain- 
der* Whether  or  no,  they  are  metaphysically  mad,  who 
expect  to  clip  the  human  mind  into  the  Quaker  propriety 
of  a  Dutch  garden,  maybe  a  difficult  question;  but  it  can 
be  none,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  English  policy  has  made 
no  such  experiment.  Our  Government  had  about  it,  from 
the  beginning,  a  noble  tendency  to  freedom,  but  little  more 
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at  the  beginning  than  the  surrounding  nations.  From  for« 
lunate  circumstances,  which  De  Lolme  has  in  part  explain- 
ed  in  his  early  chapters,  this  tendency  got  head,  outgrew  the 
ipreeds  which  sought  to  strangle  it,  and  has  now  almost  killed 
^em  beneath  its  shade.  But  it  has  grown  as  a  forest  tree 
grows ;  the  number  of  its  branches,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  have  struck  out,  is  a  point  of  observation,  not  of  theory; 
There  is,  at  least,  as  much  anomaly  as  analogy.  All  argument 
from  analc^y  assumes,  that,  if  you  ascend  to  a  certain  point, 
you  will  reach  a  principle  which  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  re* 
garded  as  the  common  ancestor;  and  that,  reasoning  down<^ 
wards,  you  will  come  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  you 
are  seeking  to  ascertain :  But,  if  there  is  no  such  principle,  of 
€o«irse  all  attempt  to  complete  the  {>edigree  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
like  directing  a  traveller  over  a  common  by  the  possible  posi*^ 
tion  of  a  flock  <rf'  sheep. 

.  Arguments  which  proceed  from  false  assumptions,  the  morelo^ 
gicaltbey  are,  will  only  (as  the  keeper  of  Bedlam  knows  full  wdl) 
lead  .us  the  further  wrong.  Howiever,  a  man  must  be  most  unrea«- 
sonable  to  make  that  complaint  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the 
amdogies  now  referred  to  hang  as  loose  as  ever  did  an  Irishman's 
great  coat,  and  might  be  turned  to  about  as  many  uses.  The 
writ  of  *  Ne  exeat  regno^^  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
point  of  analogy.  By  it,  the  King  can  oblige  his  subjects  to 
remain  within  tne  realm,  or  can  recal  them  from  beyond  the 
seas;  and  this,  not  merely  in  respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to 
the  State,  but  from  the  King's  right  to  the  attendance  and  ser<- 
vice  of  his  liege- men  within  the  realm.  Yet  the  King  alone  can 
impose  no  species  of  exile,  in  however  honourable  a  shape ;  and 
therefore,  he  cannot  insist  on  the  service  of  a  subject  as  foreign 
•ambassador,  or  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  (for  that  might  be  to 
^lend  him  out  of  the  country ),  against  hi^  will.  This  writ  was 
extended,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to 
<ivil  caises,  '  which  did  concern  multitudes  of  the  King's  sub** 
f  jects, '  {Bacon^s  Ordinances^  89.),  and  is  now  the' ordinary 
form  of  equitable  arrest  in  private  suits,  where  it  is  material  to 
prevent  the  party  withdrawing  himself  abroad  beyond  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  Court.  Any  country  which  has  made  a  single 
st^p  in  the  road  to  freedom  and  civilization,  will  make  liberty  of 
loco-motion  the  general  rule,  liable  only  to  such  exertions  as 
public  policy  may  occasionally  introduce.  It  is  only  the  ancient 
Muscovites,  or  the  present  Chinese,  who  could  prohibit  all  tnu- 
veiling  under  the  pain  of  death.  Our  common  law  seems  td 
have  left  the  right,  in  the  first  instance^  entirely  open,  but  snb^ 
ject  to  Royal  injunction ;  afterwards  a  perpetual  prohtbilion  was 
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introduced  ly  Parliament^  as  to  certain  classes.  The  5.  Rich- 
ard II.  c.  2.  extended  the  restriction  to  other  descriptions  of 
persons ;  but  it  was  repealed  by  4.  James  I.  c.  1.,  who  immedi- 
ately published  a  proclamation  for  a  temporary  prohibition  to 
the  same  effect,  as  that  which  had  been  made  permanent  by  the 
statute  just  repealed. 

Even  this  right,  therefore,  has  generally  been  regulated  by 
the  Legislature ;  and  the  prerogative,  valeat  qnantum^  has  con- 
fessedly been  long  disused.  The  last  instance  we  recollect  is  one, 
not  of  confining,  but  of  recalling :  it  was  exercised  against  Lord 
Wharton  (who  had  seceded  to  the  court  of  St  Germains)  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  his  property  during  absence.  Even 
during  the  last  war,  the  voluntary  repairing  to  France  was  regulat- 
ed In/  statulej  (38.  Geo.  III.  c.  79.) ;  and  Government,  we  sus- 
pect, is  not  at  this  moment  at  all  disposed  to  try  a  sporting  case  of 
prerogative,  by  issuing  a  Royal  proclamation  against  departure 
from  the  realm.  The  avatars  even  of  folly  are  seldom,  if  baf- 
fled, twice  the  same.  In  1637-b,  Charles  I.  published  his  pro- 
clamations against  taking  passengers  to  New-England,  Summer 
Island,  and  other  plantations  in  America,  *  among  whom  were 

*  many  idle  and  refractory  persons,  whose  only  or  principal  end 

*  is  to  live  out  of  the  reach  of  authority^  where  they  take  liberty 

*  to  nourish  and  preserve  their  factious  and  schismatical  hu- 

*  mours.'  (2.  Rush.  408. 409.  718.)  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Crom- 
well were  among  these  passengers!  and  often  and  bitterly  must 
Charles  have  reproached  himself  for  listening  to  advice  which 
made  him  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction.  Bancroft  had 
previously  obtained  from  James  I.  a  proclamation  forbidding  Pu- 
ritans to  migrate  to  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  this  savage  prelate 
withdrew  his  mild  alternative,  *  that  he  would  make  them  con- 
form, or  harrie  them  out  of  the  land, '  and  resolved  to  worry 
his  victims  on  the  spot,  that  the  videre,  ct  aspiciy  the  last  misery 
of  Domitian's  despotism,  might  be  enjoyed. 

But  supposing  this  prerogative  to  be  not  dead  but  sleeping, 
it  is  time  to  see  how  far  it  applies.  The  argument  is,  the  King 
cannot  send  natural-born  subjects  from  the  home  of  their  birth, 
but  he  may  keep  them  here,  or  recal  them ;  therefore  he  may 
force  alien  subjects^  away  from  the  home  of  their  adoption  ! 
A  *  t4ierefore^  of  this  description  might  cover  and  include  con- 
sequences to  an  extent  the  spirit  of  prophecy  only  can  foresee. 
Does  not  the  following  statement  look  more  like  the  pattern  that 
we  are  examining?  An  alien  subject  can  be  forbidden  to  leave 
the  realm,  as  well  as  a  native:  Lord  Bacon  (4<.  Bacon^s  Worksy 
687,  &c.  A.D,  1618.)  issued  writs  of  *  ne  exeat  regno,^  against 
180  Dutch  merchants  charged  with  exporting  gold ;  and  James  I. 
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was  much  frratified  by  the  proceeding,  whereby  it  was  announced 
to  the  people  that  it  was  the  Netherlandeis,  and  not  Scotland, 
that  sucked  the  realm  of  treasure.  In  Flack  »•  Holme,  (1.  /.  et 
W.  A.D.  1820.)»  «  wef  exeat  was  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  against  a 
Russian,  as,  of  course,  without  an  observation.  Nay,  even  if 
an  alien  goes  abroad,  under  such  circumstances  as  leave  him 
still  a  subject  here,  the  law  (Foster,  185.  %  all  the  Judges)  fol- 
lows him  with  all  the  liabilities  which  belong  to  a  natural-  born 
subject :  Therefore,  as  he  has  all  the  liability  in  this  respect, 
does  not  strict  analogy  require,  that  he  should  also  have  all  the 
privilegfS  which  correspond  ?  As  he  is  equally  exposed  to  be 
detained,  ought  he  not  to  be  equally  safe  against  being  sent  a- 
way  ?,  Mr  Wetherell  in  fact  admits  as  much ;  and  yet,  whilst 
he  is  endoctrinating  Mr  Scarlett  and  Mr  Williams  with  this 
sort  of  learning,  he  rests  his  whole  argument  on  the  assumption, 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  aliens  as  well  as  natives. 

Another  instance  of  supposed  coincidence,  which  has  been 
selected,  is  the  prerogative,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of 

Siving  licenses  of  sqfe'condtict  and  residence  to  alien  evemies 
uring  war;  and  it  is  concluded,  that  the  same  authority  which 
privileges  alien  enemies,  must  be  able  to  disqualify  alien  friends. 
But  the  obvious  distinction  is,  that  the  one  power  is  of  favour, 
and  the  other  of  punishment.  The  King  can  incorporate,  but 
not  disfranchise,  pardon  but  not  condemn  ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  honour.  The  discretion  of  relaxing  the  general  ex-' 
elusion,  which  follows  a  declaration  of  war  in  particular  cases, 
is  no  reasonable  object  of  jealousy,  and  ranks  naturally  with  the 
ordinary  royal  attributes  of  courtesy  and  grace;  and  as  such  it 
has  been  frequently  recognised  not  only  by  courts  of  law,  but  by 
solemn  judgments  in  Parliament.  {Foster,  185.)  But  the  severe 
and  odious  necessity  of  criminal  law  is  placed  in  other  hands. 
The  sword  of  justice  is  carried  be/ore  the  King,  not  bi/  him  ;  and 
whilst  he  may  open  our  gates  to  those,  who  can  only  come  in 
by  indulgence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  be  in- 
trusted with  a  power  of  the  very  contrary  description,  that  of 
driving  away  those  who  can  come  without  license  and  by  right. 
{Bl.  I.  252). 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  *  the  King  in  foreign  concerns  is  the 

*  representative  of  the  people,  and  what  is  done  by  royal  au- 

*  thority  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  is  the  act  of  the  whole  na- 

*  tion. ' — A  hasty  inference  from  this  acknowledged  truth,  seems 
to  be  the  thread  which  led  Blackstone  astray  on  this  subject. 
The  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  just,  comprises  e\ery  thing  which 
is  requisite  for  our  intercourse  and  relations  with  foreign  nations 
in  their  coi^orate  capacity;  but  confers  no  power,  and  implies 
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no  regulation  over  their  separate  and  individual  members.  The 
King  is  our  state* ofHcer  tor  declaring  war  and  peace,  making 
treaties,  sending,  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  granting  re- 
prisals ;  acts  which  are  within  the  province  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
and  affect  the  whole  community,  to  which  they  respectively  ap- 
ply. But  whether  individual  aliens  (friends  or  enemies)  shall 
be  admitted  or  dismissed,  or  surrendered,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  question  with  which  the  law  of  nations  has  no  con- 
cern. Every  independent  people  may  act  in  this  behalf  as 
they  think  fit,  and  whatever  regulations  their  municipal  law  a- 
dopts,  the  only  authority,  which  is  necessary  to  the  executive 
department,  is  that  of  making  such  communications  to  foreign 
governments  as  may  explain,  as  occasions  arise,  the  nature  and 
exercise  of  our  law.  We  have  shown  above  the  true  origin  of 
the  gentle  prerogative  of  safe-conduct ;  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend  what  Blackstone  meant,  when,  after  having  enumerated  the 
public  prerogatives  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  rest  of  the  official 
class,  he  goes  on,  •  safe-conduct  stands  exactly  upon  the  same 
*  reason '  {BL  I.  259.),  and  then,  misinterpreting  safe-conduct, 
sweeps  into  one  comprehensive  net,  aliens,  both  enemies  and 
friends.  Mr  Sergeant  Hill  sought,  in  the  same  principle,  the 
more  limited  authority  which  he  conceives  the  Crown  to  possess 
over  alien  criminals  only ;  but  until  he  can  convince  an  English 
court  of  justice,  that  foreign  governments  may  insist  upon  the 
surrender  of  fugitives,  whom  they  charge  with  crime,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  partial  power  of  dismissal  is  no  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  King  as  head  of  our  foreign  relations,  than  the 
more  general  one;  and,  it  is  clear,  the  prerogative  in  both  eases 
would  be  one  against  individuals,  as  individuals,  and  not  on  a 
national  subject,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  is  matter  of  nego- 
ciation  or  right  between  independent  states.  This  prerogative 
of  representing  England  with  foreign  kingdoms,  is  one  almost 
of  necessity  in  the  cases  where  it  applies,  and  is  one  compara- 
tively impossible  to  be  abused ;  for  individuals  have  a  great 
security  against  personal  oppression,  when  they  cannot  be  pick- 
ed out  one  by  one;  but  the  declaration,  before  it  cab^touch  them, 
must  extend  to  the  whole  body,  and  draw  after  it  consequences 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  state. 

Whilst  these  fanciful  analogies  are  suggested,  which  seem 
more  like  diversions  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  attack,  than  serious  foundations  of  legal  belief,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  the  greatest  of  all  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten.  When  a  simple  and  paramount  principle  is  thus 
drowned  in  generalities,  and  evaded  and  splintered  by  minute 
distinctions,  we  caimot  but  think  of  Lord  Chatham's  exclama- 
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tion  in  the  American  contest,  that  *  he  did  not  come  with  the 

*  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dog^s  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of 

*  freedom  ! '  for  what  analogy  is  so  striking  among  the  provisions 
of  the  English  constitution,  as  that  by  which  some  possible  and 
occasional  inconvenience  is  hazarded,  froni  want  of  the  vulture 
power  of  at  once  pouncing  on  an  object,  rather  than  grant  out 
a  summary  discretion,  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  unaccountable  in 
its  action,  and  sown  thick  with  temptations  to  abuse  ?  and  what 
anomaly  can  be  so  great  as  a  measure  which,  in  a  case  full  of 
difficulty,  danger  and  suspicion,  dispenses  with  every  precau- 
tion, that  our  ancestors  have  declared  was  indispensable  to  jus- 
tice in  ordinary  cases  between  man  and  man;  whose  boast  is, 
that  it  is  executive,  but  not  judicial ;  which  has  not  a  single 
means  for  trial,  but  every  one  for  punishment;  which  esta- 
blishes a  Goshen  of  slavery  in  a  land  of  Liberty,  and  reverses 
every  rule  but  that  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  Coke  calls  justly 
that  damnable  and  damned  judge  of  Hell, 

'  Castigatqu^,  auditque  doles,  cogitque  fateri  ? ' 
Were  the  analogies  Vhich  we  have  been  investigatmg  com- 
plete, and  were  they  all  one  way,  we  should  still  answer,  they 
do  not  afford  that  evidence  on  which,  in  such  a  case,  the  law 
can  be  declared.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  Refutation  of 
the  Dispensing  Prerogative,  reasons  on  this  principle  {St,  Tr. 
11.  228.)  *  If  such  a  prerogative  were  *  in  the  Crown  by  pre- 

*  scription  (as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  were  a  legal  prerogative, 
«  12.  H.  7.  19.  Plowd.  319,  322.),  it  ought  then  to  be  con- 
fined and  limited  to  such  cases,  wherein  it  had  been  an" 
^  cientli/  and  frequently  exercised:  and  there 'ought  to  be  no 

*  extension  of  cases,  where  they  are  depending  upon  a  pre- 

*  scription ;   nor   is  there  any  arguing  a  paritate  rationis  in 

*  such  cases,  which  have  their  force  merely  from  ancient  and 

*  constant  usage ;  it  is  a  rule  at  common  law,  ubi  eadem  est 
^  ratio,  ibi  idem  jus;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  in  customs  and 

*  prescriptions.'  In  that  most  important  judgment,  which  de- 
termined, that  a  warrant  to  search  for,  and  seize  the  papers  of 
the  acoused,rin  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  is  contrary  to  law, 
Lord  Camden  said,  {Entick  v.  Carrington^  19.  St.  Tr.  1067.) 

*  Judges  must  look  into  their  books ;  if  it  is  law,  it  will  be 

*  found  in  our  books ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  not 

*  law.'  And  when  the  resemblance  of  the  known  case  of 
searching  for  other  goods  was  urged  on  him,  he  answered,  *  If 

*  the  two  cases  resembled  each  other  more  than  they  do,  we 

*  have  no  right,  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  adopt  a  new 

*  practice  in  the  criminal  law,  which  was  never  yet  allowed 

*  from  all  antiquity. '     On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  the 
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anomaly  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  left  loose  from  the  checks 
with  which  the  circumspection  of  the  law  hiad  guarded  other 
cases,  as  conclusive  the  other  way.     *  All  such  precautions 

*  would  have  been  long  since  established  by  law,  if  the  power 
^  itself  had  been  legal ;  and  the  want  of  them  is  an  undeniable 
'  argument  against  the  legality  of  the  thing. ' 

4.  But  the  matter  of  Safe-  Conduct  has  been  so  expressly  in- 
sisted upon,  and  by  a  little  rhetorical  management,  has  been  so 
disguised  and  bewildered,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  se- 
parate head  of  it,  and  to  particularize  the  various  meanings 
of  a  word,  which  has  given  way  (in  cases  where  it  applied),  to 
the  convoys,  licenses,  and  passports,  or  letters  of  recommen- 
dation of  modern  times.  Blackstone  introduces  his  assumption 
«f  the  prerogative  of  dismissal  under  the  head  of  Safe-Conduct; 
and,  by  his  unauthorized  extension  of  the  necessity  of  safe-con- 
duct to  an  alien  in  peace,  as  well  as  to  an  ahen  at  war,  seems  to 
have  been  led  into  the  confusion  which  pervades  this  para- 
graph in  his  invaluable  book.  Mr  Wetherell  {Par.  Deb.  New 
Series^  7.  1718,  A.  D.  1822),  volunteered  the  following  extra- 
ordinary statement  for  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  in  the 
House.     *  Magna  Charta  in  terms  applied  to  merchant  strang- 

*  ers  only ;  and  they  could  not  come  but  under  the  safe-con- 

*  duct  and  protection  of  tke  Kingy   by  which,  in   fact,    was 

*  meant  the  Kingh  licence.     There  were  between   15  and  20 

*  statutes  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 

*  ry  the  Sixth,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  admission 

*  into  our  ports  of  merchant  strangers  only^  How,  then,  could 
^  gentlemen  contend,  that  a  right,  specifically  granted  for  the 

*  purposes  of  trade,  could  be  extended  generally  to  persons 

*  having  nothing  to  do  with  trade  ?     Magna  Charta  gave  the 

*  right  of  safe- conduct  to  those  who  came  here  to  trade,  but  it 

*  went  no  farther.     This  was  the  interpretation  given  to  the 

*  passage  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  other  eminent  men.  There 

*  was  a  curious  document  now  in  existence,  from  which  it 

*  appeared,  that  in   the  reign   of  Edward   III.   a   safe-con- 

*  duct  was  given  to  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  to  come  here  to 

*  prosecute  his  affairs,  which  showed,  that  the  power  to  allow 

*  or  to  prevent  the  entry  oi  foreigners  into  this  country,  had 
^  been  anciently  exercised  by  the  crown. '  It  would  be  difficult 
to  compress  (and  conciseness  is  not  the  Solicitor-General's  most 
shining  virtue)  more  error  or  mis-statement  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines.  The  safe-conduct  spoken  of  in  Magna  Charta 
was  n parliamentarij  safe-conduct,  or  national  assurance  of  se- 
curity to  foreign  merchants  coming  into,  and  residing  in  Eng- 
Iftudi  the  express  declaration  of  which  it  is  not  very  singular  to 
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find  at  a  period,  when  the  Rhine  was  castellated  for  contribu- 
tions on  travellers,  and,  in  a  charter,  promulgated  atnidst  the 
rapine  of  a  civil  war.  That  it  was  not  the  King^s  licefise^  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  professing  to  deliver 
the  collected  opinions  of  himself  and  the  other  judges,  *  any 

*  subject,  being  in  league,  may  come  into  this  realm  wilkovt  It- 

*  cence.  *  (7.  Co.  22).  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  say,  that  Sir  M. 
Hale  interprets  Magna  Charta  of  merchants  only ;  his  words 
expressly  are,  (1.  P.  C,  93),  *  The  statute  speaks,  indeed,  of 
mercatores,  but  under  that  name  all Joreigners  livings  or  trading 
here,  are  comprised.'  We  pass  on  to  the  *  curious  document 
now  in  existence,*  of  which  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  is  at 
least  as  curious  as  the  document  itself.  No  more  acceptable 
instance  could  have  been  offered  to  prove,  that  safe- conduct 
must  be  frequently  understood,  not  as  a  necessary  protection 
by  which  the  crown  enables  those,  who  have  otherwise  no 
right  to  admission,  to  enter  its  dominions,  but  only  as  an  official 
recommendation  to  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  public 
functionaries,  &c.  in  wliich  sense  it  is  entirely  beside  the  present 
question.  For  this  boasted  document  would  otherwise  prove,  not 
so  much  that  alien  friends  required  safe-conduct,  as  that  natu- 
ral  bom  subjects  are  in  that  same  condition — the  fact  being, 
that  Bourdeaux  was  at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  the  English 
dominions.     For  *  the  dukedom  of  Aquetaine,   whereof  Gas- 

*  cony  (and  Bourdeaux)  was  parcel,  came  to  Henry  II.  by  his 

*  marriage,   and   continued    in    the    actual  possession    of   the 

*  Kings  of  England,  from   1.  Henry  II.   to  32.   Henry   VI. 

*  on   the  point  of  three  hundred  years — during  all  which  time, 

*  neither  book,  case,  nor  record,  can  be  found  to  disable  any 
^  that  were  born  there,  hy  foreign  birth.  *  So  say  all  the  judges 
in  Caloin's  case ;  and  Coke  mentions  there,  a  mandatory  writ 
of  the  same  reign,  to  the  Mayor  of  Bourdeaux^  to  certify  con- 
cerning a  person  outlawed,  if  he  were  in  servitio  regis ;  and 
among  these  mandatory  writs,  such  as  concern  not  the  par- 
ticular rights  or  properties  of  the  subjects^  but  the  government 
and  superintendency  of  the  King,  Vaughan  places  writs  for  a 
safe-conduct  and  protection  I 

Safe- conduct  had  occasionally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  more  particular  meaning  attached  to  it;  namely,  what 
would  be  at  present  understood  by  Convoy.  {Cotton's  Records). 
In  the  ^1.  Ed.  S.  there  is  a  complaint,  that  a  charge  had  been 
made  for  the  keeping  of  the  realm,  and  safe- con  duct  of  ships 
without  common  consent.     The  answer  was,  *  that,  inasmuch,  as 

*  the  charge  was  for  safe-conduct  of  merchandise  into  the  realm, 
f  on  which  conduct  the  King  had  spent  much,  it  seemed  tb^ 
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*  levying  of  it  for  so  small  a  time  lo  come,  should  riot  be  griev- 

*  ous  : '  and,  afterwards,  an  order  was  made,  that  the  merchants, 
who,  for  the  duty,  had  undertaken  for  sj^fe  conduct,  but  had  not 
performed  the  same,  should  answer  to  the  merchants,  who  had 
paid  1 2d.  a  sackbut,  being  robbed.  Subsequently,  in  25.  Ed.  3. 
such  payment  for  wafting  over  goods  is  expressly  called  convoy. 
To  this  effect  a  tribute  was  formerly  demanded  for  the  guard  of 
the  English  seas;  and  Selden  {Mare  clausum  B,  2.  C.  15)  give* 
the  ordnance  of  Parliament,  2.  R.  2.  affecting  foreigners  as 
well  as  English  merchants,  whereby  the  guardians  of  the  seas  are 
not  be  bound  to  convoy  their  ships  without  allowance.  In  a 
subsequent  chapter,  (C  20),  Selden  instances  the  passports, 
which  used  to  be  granted  formerly  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
foreigners,  for  permission  to  pass  through  our  seas;  and  he  as- 
sumes, that,  even  in  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  understood,  that 
her  dominions  would  be  violated,  if  any  should  presume  to  use 
the  English  sea  without  her  leave.  The  only  justification  of 
such  a  claim  must  be  an  implied  undertaking  to  guard  the 
seas  from  pirates;  when  it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that 
none  ought  to  share  in  the  benefit,  who  did  not  contribute 
to  the  expense :  otherwise,  it  is  merely  an  act  of  force,  or  the 
means  of  one  piratical  state  complimenting  another.  For,  in 
Howard's  Letters,  198,  there  is  a  safe-conduct  for  two  ships  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  pass  through  the  narrow  seas, 
signed  by  Elizabeth, — which  might  be  the  commencement  of  that 
amiable  connexion  and  interchange  of  kindness,  by  which,  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  certain  Barbary  powers,  the 
counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  passes,  under  the  hands  of  the 
.Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been  made  felony  without  benefit 
.of  clergy.  Passports  have  been  employed  also  between  nations 
as  a  certificate  or  compliment  in  mutual  intercourse;  but  with- 
out a  notion  of  conferring  any  right  of  entrance.  Thus  the 
gypsies,  on  their  first  appearance,  early  in  the  15th  century,  are 
said  to  have  come  with  a  sort  of  vagrant  pass,  in  the  shape  of 
passports,  real  or  pretended,  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  King 
of  Hungary. 

Another,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  letters  of  safe-conduct,  as 
matter  of  law,  comprises  the  protection,  by  which  Alien  enemies 
coming  into  the  realm,  or  travelling  on  the  high  seas  with  their 
goods  and  merchandise,  are  secured  from  seizure  by  English 
subjects.  The  statutes,  to  which  Blackstone  refers,  and  which 
are  still  in  force,  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  were  pas- 
sed partly  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  but  principally  as  re- 
venue and  prize  acts,  in  consequence  of  frauds  committed  by 
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Alien  enemies,  having  safe-conducts,  and  by  neutrals  who, 
pretended  to  have  goods  on  board  such  ships,  to  protect  them 
from  being  lawful  prize.  It  is  enacted,  that  such  safe-con- 
duct must  be  granted  under  the  King's  Great  Seal,  and  be 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  or  else  to  be  of  no  effect.  Blackstone 
adds,    ^  But  passports  under   the   King's  sign-manual,  or  li- 

*  cences  from  his  ambassadors  abroad,  are  now  more  usually 

*  obtained,  and  are  allowed  to  be  of  equal  validity. '  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law,  no  statute  can  fall  into  desuetude,  is  it 
possible,  since  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that,  should  a  serious  question 
of  lawful  prize  ever  turn  upon  the  validity  of  such  passport  or 
license,  the  courts  of  justice  vi^ould  indulge  the  Crown  with  this 
exercise  of  a  suspending  or  dispensing  power  over  the  statutes, 
which  require  the  Great  Seal,  and  enrolment?  But  the  important 
thingis,  that  the  recitals  of  these  statutes  show,  that  the  goods,  &c. 
of  an  Alien  friend  required  of  themselves  no  safe-conduct.  Amity 
is  itself  sufBcient;  and  Blackstone  accordingly,  when  treating  of 
the  violation  of  safe-conduct,  as  an  offence  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions, follows  the  division  pointed  out  by  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guishes between  *  safe-conduct  or  passports  expressly  granted  by 

*  the  king  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 

*  in  time  of  mutual  xicar ;  or  committing  acts  of  hostilities  against 

*  such  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  w/io  are  here  under 

*  a generalimplied  saje- conduct.'  (Comm.  i>,  6S.)  The  only  in- 
accuracy is,  calling  peace  an  implied  safe- conduct ;  when  it  is  in 
fact  the  removal  of  the  temporary  incapacity,  superinduced  by 
hostilities,  and  a  restoration  to  that  state,  wherein  no  safe-con- 
duct at  all,  express  or  implied,  is  wanted.  All  the  ancient  sta* 
tutes  on  the  subject  show,  that  the  necessity  of  safe- conduct,  as 
a  protection,  arose,  and  expired,  with  the  war,  2.  H.  5.  S.  1.  c. 
6.  distinguishes  truce  from  safe-conduct;  so  14.  E.  4.  c.  4.  di- 
vides the  offence  into  branches  of  truce,  league,  and  safe-con- 
duct.    So  SI.  H.  6.  c.  4,  provides  redress  for  *  any  strangers  in 

*  amity,  league,  truce,  or  by  safc-conduct. '  Against  an  Alien 
in  amity,  therefore  the  law  does  not  presume  that  any  jealous 
precaution  need  be  observed,  but  he  may  come  freely,  safe  in 
the  public  faith  and  public  policy  of  the  nation,  under  that 
Magna  Charta,  which  Coke  so  often  tells  us  was  only  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law. 

6.  Prerogative  aver  Ports  *  is  next  made  the  basis  of  a  power 
over  Aliens.  Mr  Wetherell,  in  the  same  speech,  professes  to  de- 
rive his  argument  upon  this  point,  as  he  does  the  only  authority 
which  he  mentions,  from  Lord  Hale,  [l^ew  Series^  7.  1721.) 
f  Lord  Hale  spoke  of  the  Crown,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  all 
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*  the  ports  and  havens  in  the  country.     He  could  cite  various 

*  letters  from  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  which  had  been  directed 

*  by  the  Crown  to  the  Governor  of  Dover,  the  Archbishop  of 

*  Canterbury,  and  others,  to  prevent  foreigners  coming  into 

*  this  country,  in  time  of  peace.     If  they  ventured  here,  it  was 

*  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent  back.     At  various  periods 

*  this  power  was  vigilantly  exerted,  to  prevent  emissaries  from 

*  the  See  of  Rome  coming  to  England.    This  was  a  clear  proof 

*  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  which  they  had  been  told 

*  never  existed.  But  it  was  quite  evident,  that  in  some  branch 
^  of  the  constitution,  that  power  always  did  exist,  to  prevent 

*  individuals  who  were  not  merchants,  from  coming  here. '  It 
is  singular,  that  even  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  it  should  not  have 
been  perceived,  how  inconsistent  this  general  authority  overports, 
as  stated,  is  with  the  admitted  exception  in  case  of  merchants ; 
for  it  IS  admitted,  that  *  if  persons  came  here  simply  to  trade,  it 

*  woidd  be  a  breach  of  Magna  Charta  to  remove  them. '  But  the 
fact  is,  that  Hale's  avowed  object  is  to  support  the  contrary 
doctrine ;  and  to  prove  *  que  la  mer  soit  ouverte,'  is  the  general 
principle ;  while  in  this  oration,  the  instances  of  particular  in- 
hibitions, which  Hale  enumerates,  are  strangely  converted  into 
the  general  rule.     Hale's  express  limitation  is  *  great  persons 

*  of  a  foreign  realm ; '  the  original  mandate  specifies  *  aliquis 

*  magnus  *  accordingly,  and  yet  it  is  quoted  as  applying  to 
foreigners  universally  !  The  circumstances  of  his  age  can  alone 
account  for  the  mass  of  minute  learning  which  Hale  has  col- 
lected, and  arranged  in  this  treatise,  to  repi-ess  those  very  er- 
rors, which  are  now  sought  to  be  revived.  The  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Bates's  case,  and  the  elaborate  debates  (  A. 
D.  1610)  in  the  Commons,  and  the  petitions  against  preroga- 
tive impositions  on  exports  and  imports,  haa  rendered  the 
principles  in  dispute  of  the  last  importance.  Hale  considers 
this  right  of  opening  or  shutting  the  gates  of  the  realm,  in  re- 
lation first  to  the  peace  and  safety,  and,  2dly,  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
he  naturally  divides  it  into  what  was  de  Jacto  actually  done  in 
this  kind,  and  also  into  what  might  be  done  dejure^  as  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  then  stood. 

First,  as  to  the  inhibition  of  persons  to  come  into  the  realm 
on  surmise  of  danger  or  inconvenience ;  this,  it  appears,  had 
been  actually  issued  in  the  following  circumstances ;  1.  Against 
an  enemy  at  war,  inhibited  by  proclamation,  unless  with  the 
King's  special  license ;  2.  Even  in  times  of  peace  there  were 
many  times  inhibitions  restraining  Great  Persons  oi  a  foreign 
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kingdom  to  come  into  the  realm,  20.  H.  III.  (It  is  right  to  re- 
member what  was  passing  between  him  and  his  barons  on  this 
subject).  When  the  Emperor  came  hither  to  visit  the  King  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  ran  into  the  water  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  withstood  his  landing,  till  be  had  got  the 
King's  license  to  arrive;  *' because  he  was  an  absolute  prince, 

*  and  his  access  might  raise  disturbances  here ; '  a  king,  repre- 
senting his  nation,  might  be  too  dangerous  a  visitor — especially 
as  he  brings  over  his  own  law  with  him.  Both  Coke  and 
Vaughan  mention  the  case  from  Fleta,  of  a  robbery  of  some  sil- 
ver dishes  in  Edward  the  Ist's  house,  whilst  he  was  at  Paris. 
(14.  Ed.  I.)  There  was  a  dispute  with  the  French  King  and 
Council  about  the  trial  of  the  prisoner ;  but  he  was  convicted 
before  Edward's  steward,  and  executed.  [Fleta^  B.  2.  c.  3.) 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Picton's  case,  (30.  St.  Ti\  899.)  recog- 
nises this  right, — *  By  the  courtesy  of  nations,  if  any  King 

*  should  reside  here,  he  would  have  a  right  to  exercise  criminal 

*  judicature  in  his  own  palace;  but  that  is  a  species  of  criminal 

*  judicature  of  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  be  jea- 

*  lous. '  Such  an  authority  alone  would  make  the  instance  of 
the  person  exercising  it  an  excepted  case,  and  Coke  treats  it  as 
such  accordingly;  for  he  considers  (7.  Co.  22.)  the  King  of 
Man  to  be  proved  to  be  absolute  king  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, by  the  very  fact  of  his  suing  for  a  license ;  *  for  a  monarch 

*  or  absolute  prince  cannot  come  into  England  without  license 

*  of  the  King. '  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  re- 
presenting the  country  with  foreign  nations,  none  is  more  undis- 
puted than  that  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.     H,  VII, 

*  that  wise  and  politic  King  would  not  all  his  time  suflFer  leiger 

*  ambassadors  of  any  foreign  king  within  his  realm,  nor  he  any 

*  with  them ;  but  upon  occasion  used  ambassadors ; '  and  Lord 
Coke  (4.  Inst.  155.)  at  the  same  time  gives  the  reason, — '  It  is 

*  to  be  observed,  that  until  later  days  no  ambassador  came  into 
^  this  realm  before  he  had  a  safe-conduct ;  for  as  no  King  can 

*  come  into  this  realm  without  a  license,  or  safe-conduct,  so  no 

*  pro -rex,  which  representeth  a  king's  person,  can  do  it.* 
He  refers,  in  the  margin,  to  the  case  of  the  Pope's  legate,  men- 
tioned below,  who  came  within  this  exception  also. 

Now  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  prove  more  forcibly  the  gene- 
ral rule,  than  the  existence  of  these  exceptions,  and  their  being 
treated  and  received  as  such.  Upon  9.  H.  VI.  when  safe-conduct 
ivas  granted  to  an  Irishman  to  come  to  the  presence  of  the  King 
pnd  Council,  Cotton  remarks,  *  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  to  this; 
^  time,  and  long  after,  there  came  no  ambassador  into  this 
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*  reilm  before  he  had  the  like  safe^condiict.  *  TTiere  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  notiRir  tills  as  j^^eculiar  to  ambassadors,  if  it  ^^ere  ti.e 
general  rule  rpplyia^r  to  all  aliens  whatever.  The  |>^rfect  im- 
punity-of  an  ambassador  from  all  proceed inc^  bv)th  civil  aiul 
criminal,  indeed  is  a  doctrine  which  John  Bull  appears  to  have 
admitted  very  reluctantly.  This  honourable  spy  is  authoriz- 
ed, not  only  to  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but  what- 
ever debts  he  may  contract,  or  crimes  he  may  commit,  the  law 
of  nations  makes  him  answerable  for  them  nowhere  but  at 
home.  All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  is  collected  5.  <*v/.  7V, 
462;  and,  though  Elizabeth  hanged  Story,  an^lassador  fnmi 
Spain,  and  Cromwell  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the  quasi  amlxissailor 
from  Portugal,  it  seems  now  agreed,  that  an  ambassador  must 
be  sent  home,  and  satisfaction  demanded  of  his  master.  8.  The 
only  other  instance  of  restrained  inhibition  mentioned  by  Hale, 
is  that  of  the  Pope's  agents  bringing  bulls,  &c. ;  besides  the 
case  15.  H.  III.,  whose  reign  was  one  tumult.  In  1.  H.  VIL 
fol.  10,  Chief- Justice  Hussey  mentions  the  case,  in  time  of 
Ed.  IV.  of  a  legate  from  the  Pope  (whom  Cotton  regards  as 
an  ambassador  also)  being  at  Calais  to  come  into  England, 
where  it  was  resolved,  in  full  council,  before  tlie  Loras  and 
Judges,  that  he  should  not  have  license  to  come  into  England, 
unless  he  would  take  an  oath  at  Calais,  that  he  would  bring  no- 
thing with  him  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  King  ana  his 
Crown.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  too,  that,  by  16.  R.  II.  c.  5, 
whoever  procures  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  bulls,  &c.  which 
touch  the  King,  his  Crown,  or  realm,  shall  be  attached  by  their 
bodies  to  answer  to  the  King  or  his  council,  or  have  process  of 
jrremunire.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  seek  to  reduce  what  passed 
in  the  Star-Chamber  to  any  principle,  the  case  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Cistertians,  2.  H.  VIII.  as  mentioned  in  Hudson's  Treatise 
on  the  Star-Chamber  (2.  CoLL  Jurid.  139.)?  is  probably  refer- 
able to  this  head. 

As  to  the  inhibition  of  persons,  then,  how  does  die  argument 
stand,  upon  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly  entitled  to  re- 
spect, as  that  of  Hale?  If  there  had  been  any  general  rule,  a  single 
sentence  would  have  been  given,  and  would  have  sufficed.  But 
two  classes  of  cases  are  set  out — one  of  great  personages,  the  ex- 
ample under  which  is  *  the  Emperor, '  and  the  reason  assigned 

♦  because  he  is  an  absolute  Prince;  *  the  other  of  Pope's  agents^ 
bringing  bulls  and  interdictions,  arms  more  formidable  than 
any  secular  prince  could  wield.  We  have  thrown  in  by  way  of 
collateral  authority  Coke's  Notice,  that  the  former  was  an  ex* 
^^tioA  ^t  common  law,  and  statute  after  statute  had  bcpi^ 
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passed  in  riddance  of  the  latter.  Wherefore  then  should  we  be 
wise  above  what  is  written  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  sug- 
l^ested,  why  a  general  power  should  be  understood,  when  a 
limited  one  alone  is  expressed,  and  when  the  reason  as  given  is 
coextensive  only  with  the  limit  as  assigned  ?  What  is  become  of 
the  old  maxim,  Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius^  that  it  is  to 
be  rejected  here  ?  No  rule  is  so  well  proved  by  the  exception, 
as  one  of  this  description,  where  the  exception  is  distinct,  and 
stands  upon  grounds  intelligible  and  ascertained.  Assuredly 
the  principle  cannot  be  carried  beyond  them,  otherwise  they 
cease  to  be  exceptions,  and  a  general  rule  is  extorted  from  the 
very  argument  which  disclaims  one.  Is  it  credible  that  a  writer, 
gathering  up  with  infinite  labour  the  detail  of  such  a  preroga- 
tive, should  stop  short  in  this  manner  by  an  omission,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  strolling  company,  which  acted  the  play,  but 
left  out  the  character  of  Hamlet  ?  Had  Hale  reasoned  after  this 
fashion,  his  word  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  law ;  but, 
urben  we  recollect  whom  he  understood  by  merchants^  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  meaning;  it  coincides  precisely  with  Coke's, 

*  that  any  subject  being  in  league  may  come  into  the  realm 

*  without  a  license.  *  Is  it  common  sense,  then,  or  indeed  common 
honesty,  to  hold  up  as  the  rule,  what  turns  out  to  be  only  two 
fragments  of  it,  and  to  hang  out  to  strangers  false  lights,  which 
must  mislead  ?  What  would  a  foreigner,  who  was  neither  abso- 
lute Prince  nor  Pope's  agent,  understand  by  such  a  passage  ? 
Where  could  an  inquiring  stranger  seek  for  information  but  in 
these  depositories  of  learning  and  of  justice  ?  or  must  the  oracles 
of  ancient  law  be  dumb  under  the  new  dispensation  of  modern 
prophets  ? 

6.  Magna  Chart  a  ^  as  a  last  resource,  has  been  put  to  the  rack, 
and  compelled  to  speak  their  language.  It  is  rather  a  bold 
manoeuvre  thus  at  once  to  play  through  the  trump,  and  return 
their  adversaries  lead.  In  Blackstone's  Commentaries  {BL 
Comm.  Vol.  I.  260.)  the  article  in  question  is  quoted  in  these 
words,  *  All  merchants,  (unless  publicly  prohibited  before  hand) 
^  shall  have  safe-conduct  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  to  tarry 

*  in,  and  to  go  through  England,  for  the  exercise  of  merchant 

*  dise,  without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in  time  of  war ; 

*  and,  if  a  war  breaks  out  between  us  and  their  country,  they 
^  shall  be  attached  (if  in  England)  without  harm  of  body,  or 

*  goods,  till  the  King,  or  his  chief  justiciary  be  informed  how 

*  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land  with  which  we  are  at 

*  war ;  and,  if  ours  be  secure  in  that  land,  they  shall  be  secure 

*  in  ours. '     It  forms  the  30th  clause  9.  if.  3.  and  is  a  mere 
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transcript  of  the  34th  of  the  charter,  granted  in  the  1st  year  of 
his  reign,  which  also  is  copied  word  for  word  from  the  41st 
clause  of  the  charter  of  King  John;  all  founded  upon  the  31st 
paragraph  of  the  articuli  cartae  regis  Johannis.  {Blackstone^s 
Mag.  ChartOj  p.  6.  22.  42.  71.)  The  only  variation  which  ex- 
ists between  this  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  as  translated  in  the 
Commentaries,  and  that  printed  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  is, 
that  in  his  translation  he  adopts  the  phrase,  they  shall  have 

*  safe-conduct '  to  depart ;  whereas  in  the  text  of  the  charter, 
which  he  prints,  he  keeps  to  the  old  form,  which  has  run 
through  all  the  preceding  charters,  and  the  articles  of  John, 

*  free  passage, ' — habeant  salvum  et  securum  exire,  &c. ;  and  he 
puts  in  among  the  variae  lectiones  in  the  note,  conductum  exire^ 
A.  7T.  W.  This  clearly  shows,  that  the  diflTerence  is  only  in 
the  form  of  expression,  but  that  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  ^and 
14.  E.  3d.  c.  2.,  which  Hakewell  calls  a  mere  declaration  of 
Magna  Charta,  might  have  been  passed  to  meet  this  very 
question,  though  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  imagi* 
nation  of  any  one  before  our  time.     The  words  are  '  whereas 

*  it  is  contained  in  the  Great  Charter,  that  all  merchants  sJkall 

*  have  safe^canducLi  &c.,  we  grant,  that  all  merchants,  denizens, 

*  and  forreins  may  freely  pass^ '  &c.  Coke  accordingly  describes 
the  right  of  alien  subjects  to  be,  not  to  come  xvk/i  safe-conduct^ 
but  to  come  mihout  license.  The  words  '  unless  before  pub- 
lickly  prohibited,'  are  not  in  the  charter  of  John ;  they  are  in- 
troduced in  tJiat  of  1.  H.  3.  The  use,  however,  now  attempted 
to  be  made  of  them,  is  not  new.  The  Exchequer  decision  on 
the  case  of  impositions,  already  mentioned,  set  the  Commons  of 
England  upon  inquiry.  The  Crown  lawyers  there  insisted, 
that  the  words,  ^  except  they  be  prohibited,  they  shall  have  free 
'  passage  without  paying  toll,'  implied,  that  if  they  were  prohi- 
bited they  might  be  compelled  to  pay  impositions.  The  de- 
bate turned  on  this  very  sentence ;  and  if  it  is  now  to  be  under- 
stood, as  merely  of  the  King's  pleasure  in  respect  to  passage,  it 
ought  then  to  have  been  so  received  in  respect  to  impositions ; 
but  the  result  of  thp  profound  Parliamentary  discussions  of 
1610,  has  decided  this  controversy  the  other  way;  it  brought 
on  the  tonnage  and  poundage  act  of  1640 ;  and  after  the  Res- 
toration (12.  C.  2d.  c,  4.),  the  enactment  is  expressly  assigned 
as  law,  because  no  rates  can  be  imposed  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported  by  subjects  or  Aliens,  but  by  common  con- 
sent in  Parliament.  Thus  was  this  jpuhlic  prohibition  ruled  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  'common  consent  in  Parliament;'  and 
this  construction  was  established  by  the  reseajches  of  that  age, 
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wlucli  flourished  above  all  others  in  constitutional  learning, 
when  the  law  had  not  yet  assumed  its  tendency  towards  be- 
coming a  trade,  rather  than  a  profession;  when  Spelman 
Prynne,  Selden,  Whitelocke,  and  others,  acquired  for  their 
names  an  inheritance  of  glory,  which  may  perhaps  outlast  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  their  successors. 

The  adoption  of  the  opposite  doctrine  was  indeed  made  a 
special  ground  of  impeachment  against  the  ship-money  judges  : 
And  the  Legislature  has  since  solemnly  precluded  it.  VVhen,  in 
1766,  on  a  crisis  admitted  by  all,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  famine, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  by  proclama- 
tion, even  Lord  Mansfield  shrunk  from  the  prerogative  :  an  ex- 
press act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  as  well  for  those  who  advised 
this  species  of  public  prohibition,  as  those  who  acted  under  it ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  act,  '  that  the  embargo  could 
^  not  be  justified  by  law. '  The  frequency  and  importance  of 
this  great  constitutional  question  must  have  compelled  Lord  Coke 
to  come  to  a  serious  consideration  of  it,  and  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion :  And  his  conclusion  accordingly  is,  *  this  prohibition  is  in- 

*  tendable  of  merchants,  strangers  in  amitie  (for  the  act  provideth 

*  afterwards  for  merchant  enemies),  and  therefore  the  prohibition 

*  intended  by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  or  public  coun- 

*  sel  of  the  realm,  that  is,  by  act  of  Parliament  '  (2.  LisL 
57  &  60.);  and,  again,  *no  imposition  can  be  set  without  as- 
'  feent  of  Parliament  on  any  stranger. '  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
quotes  and  adopts  Coke's  construction  in  his  very  words,  {De 
Portibus  90.),  and  applies  it  also  (1.  P.  C.  93.),  as  does  Coke, 
to  all  strangers  "whatever  resident  in  England.  The  matter,  in 
short,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  deserving 
the  name  of  a  lawyer :  and,  though  our  ancestors  from  time  to 
time  made  no  scruple  of  passing  temporary  acts  against  aliens  ad 
occasions  arose,  yet,  if  Magna  Charta  is  with  us  what  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  at  Rome  (almost  the  carmen  necessarium)  the  mean- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  as  received  by  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  is,  we  think,  now  beyond  dispute;  and  there 
is  at  least  that  respect  owing  to  antiquity,  that  something  like  a 
case  should  be  made  out  before  one  of  its  most  sacred  provi- 
sions is  thrown  aside,  as  coarse  and  massive  lumber,  fit  only 
for  fire-wood  in  these  politer  days.  They  get  little,  it^appears, 
by  seeking  '  the  lion  in  his  den  to  beard  him  there.' 

7.  Professional  Authorities.  *  We  shall  be  excused  from  an  in- 
__^ — ■  "f       "  ■  —         '  '■  ■ 

*  If  knowledge  is  power,  so  is  character ;  and  accordingly  all  pub- 
lic men  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a  decent  sort  of  reputation,  as 
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quiry  into  the  comparative  hk  j  it  <  I  political  opinions  given  in 
PsLrVisment  pendente  lite :  But  in  a  case  of  such  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  a  branch  of  the  Prerogative  Royal,  evidence  of  ^ 
right  can  never  be  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  and  research. 
This  is  an  heroic  subject,  which  could  never  perish,  *  illachryma- 
*  bile  nocte,  caret  quia  vate  sacro.  *  If  the  earliest  sages  of 
English   Law  took  the  trouble  of  narrating  the  King's  rights 

part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  The  world  naturally  abates  something 
of  the  personal  security  it  otherwise  requires,  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  situation  is  supposed  to  raise  a  presumption  in  their  favour ; 
and  political  laxvi/ers  in  this  manner  are  enabled  to  conne  into  the 
market,  not  merely  on  their  own  individual  resources,  but  upon  the 
general  credit  of  the  profession.  We  fear,  however,  that  this  is 
sometimes  abused  ;  and  we  are  sure  there  are  few  weaknesses  which 
the  country  has  a  greater  interest  in  proscribing  than  that  servile 
ambition  which  can  not  only  set  its  learning  up  to  sale,  but  make  usel 
of  its  professional  integrity  to  enhance'  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 
Blackstone's  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, almost  justifies  the  burning  invective  of  Junius ;  and 
though,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  generally  means  for 
correcting  such  aberrations,  in  the  case  of  the  law  Lords,  these  are 
in  great  part  wanting.  Besides,  where  the  legal  knowledge  lies,  as 
at  present,  all  on  one  side  of  the  House,  they  can  easily  keep  their 
opponent  at  arms  length  by  some  technical  guard,  or  cover  theni- 
selves  with  broad  assertion  as  with  a  shield.  Besides,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly that  they  bring  into  the  field  a  preponderance  of  learning.  They 
are,  or  have  been.  Judges ;  and  a  natural  association  connects  the 
principles  of  their  judicial  conduct,  and  the  reputation  which  they 
and  their  brethren  have  in  that  character  so  honourably  maintained, 
with  any  opinion,  especially  a  legal  one,  which  they  may  elsewhere 
deliver.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  combination  of  the  Judge 
and  ihe  Politician  brings  out  practically  such  a  result  as  can  justify 
any  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  at  once 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  principle  we  think  more  valuable  than 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  functions. 
Wheresoever  necessity  or  circumstances  have  introduced  an  excep- 
tion, and  mixed  up  the  two  together,  it  has  been  to  the  injury  of  both,— 
although  the  politician  has  generally  suffered  infinitely  more  than  the 
judge.  The  temptation  to  lay  down  the  law  loosely  in  Parliament,  and 
to  borrow  on  the  judicial  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  side  of 
the  account,  is,  it  seems,  more  than  ordinary  virtue  can  withstand.  We 
will  mention  one  or  two  modern  instances.  The  *  Letter  upon  Libels,* 
drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  their  times, 
thus  observes  upon  the  indictment  of  Mr  Webb,  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Treabury,  for  perjury,  and  upon  Lord  Mantfield's  declaration  re- 
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to  every  Roman  coin  which  is  turned  up  by  a  ploughboy,  and 
of  appropriating  every  sturgeon  that  might  be  caught  upon  our 
coast  in  equitable  proportion,  the  head  unto  the  king,  and  the 
tail  unto  the  queen,  we  must  surely  find  in  Stamforde,  Fitz- 
herbert,  the  Register,  or  in  some  of  our  several  text4)ooks, 
treatises,  or  abridgements,  this  powerful  prerogative*  announced 

specting  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.     *  After  such  an  acquittal,  what 

*  should  one  think  of  a  judge  who  should,  in  a  public  assembly,  wan- 

*  tonly  and  unnecessarily  mention  this  case,  and  declare  there  was 

*  not  the  least  colour  or  pretence  for  the  prosecution  ?     What  the 

*  attorney  may  say,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would  never  after- 

*  wards,  for  toy  own  part,  give  such  judge  credit  for  a  fact  he  should 

*  advance  upon  his  own  testimony  only,  however  glad  I  might  be  to 

*  hear  his  reasoning  upon  any  subject  whatever ;  for  ingenuity  is  one 

*  thing,  and«imple  testimony  another;  and  "  plain  truth  (I  take  it) 
*'  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.  " 

The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson  (p.  221)  con- 
tains the  judgment  of  persons  no  less  distinguished  upon  the  legislative 
manoeuvring  of  Lord  Thurlow.  The  debate  spoken  of  was  on  the 
Regency.     *  The  Chancellor,  in  his  reply,  boldly  asserted,  that  he 

*  perfectly  well  remembered  the  passage  I  had  quoted  from  Grotius, 

*  and  that  it  solely  respected  natural,  but  was  inapplicable  to  civil, 
'  rights.     Lord  Loughborough,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  the  de- 

*  bate,  assured  me  that,  before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night,  he  had 

*  looked  into  Grotius,  and  was  astonished  tQ  find  that  the  Chancel- 

*  lor,  in  contradicting  me*  had  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of  the 

*  House,  and  that  my  quotation  was  perfectly  correct.     What  mi- 

*  serable  shifts  do  great  men  submit  to  in  supporting  their  parties  i 

*  The  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  an  able  and  upright  judge ;  but,  as 

*  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  domineering  and  in- 

*  sincere.  It  was  said  of  him,  that,  in  the  Cabinet,  he  opposed  every 
^  thing,  proposed  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  support  any  thing.     I 

*  remember  Lord  Camden's  saying  to  me  one  night,  when  the  Chan- 

*  cellor  was  speaking  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his  own  conviction, 
"  There  now,  I  could  not  do  that ;  he  is  supporting  what  he  does 
*'  not  believe  a  word  of!  " 

We  have  already  noticed  Lord  Ellenborough's  strange  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  the  petition,  18.  Ed.  L  ;  and  we  can  well  ima- 
gine the  condensed  and  apothegmatical  indignation  with  which  he 
would  have  crushed,  as  under  a  rock,  the  counsel  who  had  sought  to 
impose  such  a  garbled  statement  upon  him  in  his  own  court.  Even 
the  present  Chancellor,  we  think,  has  n©t  been  quite  unaffected  by 
the  double  character  he  has  been  obliged  to  bear — and  though  the 
subject  is  not  a  grateful  one,  we  subjoin  two  instances  arising  on  this 
very  question  of  the  Alien  Act. 

1.  Not  satisfied  with  the  cooperation  of  the  living,  he  was  pleased 
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or  assumed.  It  must  be  either  given  bj  statute^  or  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  law — that  is,  600  years  old  at  least:  It 
cannot  rise  up  of  to-day  and  of  itself,  like  Adam,  full  grown  at 
its  birth.  No  statute,  however,  is  pretended,  express  or  implied; 
and  for  legal  authority,  in  proof  of  a  common  law  prerogative 
as  ancient  as  Richard  I.,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  a  com- 
placency which  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired,  refer  us,  as 

(Parlijimentary  Debates,^  34, 1065),  in  1816,  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  dead — a  species  of  witness  who  may  generally  be  called  with 
safety.  *  He  was  JUomei/»General  in  1793.  At  that  period  he  had 
/  the  honour  of  knowing  many  learned  men,  now  in  their  sepulchres^ 

*  but  whose  names  would  long  live ;  and  he  kneto  qf  none,  whether 

*  they  opposed  the  measure  then  proposed  or  not,  who  denied  that 

*  the  King  hai  ike  power ^  mthout  the  sanction  ^  Parliament^  to  pre* 

*  vent  aliens  from  staying  in  the  country. '  Now,  Mr  Sergeant  Hili 
was  a  learned  man,  well  known  to  Lord  Eldon,  alive  in  1793,  and  in 
his  sepulchre  in  1816.  For  his  learning,  Mr  Hargrave  called  him 
the  Plowden  of  his  day ;  and  Lord  Bldon,  within  two  years  of  this 
Parliamentary  declaration,  received  his  professional  opinion  on  a 
point  before  the  Court,  with  this  acknowledgment  from  the  Bench : 
/  I  know  Mr  Sergeant  Hill  to  have  been,  during  many  years,  the 

*  best  lawyer  in  the  kingdom,  *  (3.  Swanston^  237.  James,  v.  Bion)<, 
But  the  Crown  lawyers  had  been  officially  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing  a  more  substantial  compliment  to  his  learning — namely,  that 
of  taking  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  on  occasional  questions  of  an 
abstract  and  difficult  nature :  And  it  happened  that  the  Solicitor  of 

'  the  Treasury  laid  a  case  before  him,  at  the  close  qf  1792,  upon  this 
very  point  of  the  prerogative,  at  the  precise  moment  in  which  the 
Government,  of  which  Lord  Eldon  was  then  the  legal  adviser, 
was  meditating  the  experiment,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  its 
legality.  Now,  what  was  his  answer?  Serjeant  Hill,  on  this 
case,  so  laid  before  him,  denied  that  the  King  has  any  such  power, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  The  opinion  is  dated  the  close 
of  November  1792.  Parliament  meets  on  the  13th  of  December; 
and  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  in  his  opinion,  is  ob- 
tained. And  it  is  with  express  reference  to  that  discussion  that  Lord 
Eldon  makes  the  statement  we  have  already  quoted  i 

2.  The  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  passed  in  1822,  re- 
pealing, in  general  terms,  the  prior  statute,  and  containing  no  clause 
for  the  protection  of  such  interests  in  property  as  had  been  acquired 
under  the  law  in  its  former  state.  Believing  that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
any  individual  hardship  than  violate  a  general  principle,  and  know- 
ing no  principle  more  sacred  than  that  no  act  affecting  person  or 
property  should  be  retrospective,  we  were  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  Lord  Eldon  in  his  opposition  to  this  enactment :  and  yet)^  even 
with  ihis  allowance,  his  language  must  be  thought  strong.    (P.  D* 
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^  the  be-all,  and  tfie  end  aTI/  as  much  as  we  need  wilsh  for,  and 
the  most  that  we  can  obtain,— -to  a  pocket  opinion  of  Sir  Edi 
Northey,  when  Attorney-General,  A.  D.  1705,  and  to  a  Hnd 
and  a  half,  slurred  over,  and  without  authority,  in  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries,  first  published  1765!  (Bl.  i.  259.)  The  pedi- 
gree, it  is  confessed,  begins  a  little  late ;  so  late,  that  had  old 
Jenkyns,  the  year  he  cfied,  brought  into  court  achildoftes 

7.  nevo  S.  1455.)   *  My  Lords,  *  says  he,  *  ten  days  ago,  I  believd 

*  this  House  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  as  the  raedi- 
^  ator  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  country :  if  this  bill  pass  to- 

*  night,  I  hope  in  God  that  this  House  may  still  have  that  good  opf- 

*  nion  ten  days  hence.     But,  to  say  the  least  of  this  measure,  I  con- 

*  'sider  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  robbert/ — so^help  me  God  I 
<  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  with  you ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will 

*  be  hereafter  known  that  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  pre- 

*  vent  its  passing  into  a  law. '  Let  us  now  see,  however,  whether 
the  learned  Lord  acted  up  to  this  principle,  on  a  question,  and  a 
very  narrow  one,  of  alienage,  that  occurred  some  little  time  before. 

By  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (1695),  recognised  by 
five  several  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  all  alien  purchasers  of 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  a  certain  amount,  were  naturalized. 
In  June  (P.  D.  38.  1034)  1818,  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  moved, 
and  carried  an  enactment,  that  all  persons  who  might  have  been  na- 
turalized since  the  preceding  April  under  that  act,  should  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  aliens,  whilst  the  alien  act  was  in  force.  Now,  the 
kgal  robbery  which  Lord  Eldon  was  so  soon  afterwards  thus  vehe- 
mently to  reprobate,  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  a  deprivation,  hy 
subsequent  enactment,  of  a  legal  right  previously  acquired.  Yet 
what  have  we  here  ?  Parliament  had,  by  a  solemn  statute,  encou- 
raged  foreigners  to  take  shares  in  the  bank  by  the  bonus  of  naturali- 
zation :  they  trust  to  the  word  of  Parliament :  they  purchase  the 
stock;  and  then  the  great  Master  of  Equity  himself  brings  forward  a 

E reposition  which,  by  its  retrospective  operation,  is  to  tear  from  them, 
y  the  hand  of  law,  those  very  rights  which  the  law  had  bribed  them 
to  purchase,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure.  Suppose  an  alien,  accept- 
ing the  faith  T>f  Parliament,  to  have  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  land 
during  the  month  of  May,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  have 
been,  to  forfeit  it  to  the  crown !  And  what  was  the  great  national  object 
for  which  this  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  was  volunteered  ?  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  getting  a  few  obnoxious  individuals  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  law,  back  again  within  the  outlawry  of  the 
Alien  Act !  When  the  Whig  Naturalization  Act  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants was  repealed,  though  it  too  was  done  in  jealousy  and  spleen, 
the  Tory  Ministers  of  Queen  Ann,  with  little  magnanimity  assuredly, 
had  yet  sufScient  sense  of  shame  not  to  meddle  with  the  privileges 
which  had  already  been  conferred.    Even  that  base  sacrifice  to  po- 
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years  old  as  witness  to  his  birth-entry  in  the  parish  register,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  more  ridiculous  contradiction.  If,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  conclusive  against  a  legal  right,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  existence  by  which  it  can  be  proved,  it  is  so 
emphatically  in  this:  For  the  king's  prerogative  is  not  only 
limited  to  points  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  society, 
but,  as  Blackstone  (Bl.  i.  237.)  elsewhere  states  (though  in  this 

pular  delusion  and  malignity,  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  Bill,  was  not  an- 
tedated. (P.  D.38. 127S).  Well  then  mightRomiily  exclaim,  '  A  thing 

*  BO  extravagant,  so  contrary  to  all  law,  so  completely  in  violation  of  aU 
'  justice,  was  never  thought  of  before  the  time  of  the  noble  Lord  and 

*  his  colleagues :  and  what  was  worse  was,  that  it  emanated  from 

*  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  was  the  supreme  court  of  jus- 

*  tice  in  the  country,  that  it  proceeded  from  men  who  filled  the  highest 

*  judicial  offices,  who  took  an  oath  to  administer  justice  with  impar- 

*  tiality ! ' 

When  such  contradictions  appear  in  the  political  determinations 
of  a  judge,  who  in  his  office  is  bound  to  consistency,  the  public 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  confounding  two  charactera 
which  are  unfortunately  distinct.  The  same  mind  which  may  be  dis- 
eased with  that  last  judicial  infirmity — the  being  more  skilful  in  rais^ 
ing  doubts  than  in  removing  them — must  not  always  be  supposed  pe» 
culiarly  safe  when  it  is  found  positive  in  a  political  decision.  If  Lord 
£ldon  does  in  Court,  and  out  of  Court,  really  dedicate  to  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  his  high  office  that  attention  and  fixed  energy 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand,  then  he  has  no  moral  cause 
of  reproach,  (beyond  that  of  so  long  discouraging  all  improvement 
*in  the  system,  till  we  come  to  the  alternative,  that  either  it  or  the 
judge  must  be  condemned),  for  the  misery  in  which  hundreds  of  fa- 
milies have  struggled — bankrupts,  creditors,  and  claimants  of  every 
description, — whilst  their  property  has  been  wasting  away  to  a  skele- 
ton  under  the  exhausting  process  of  his  Court.  It  is  not  enough 
that,  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  a  Lord  Chancellor  by  domestic 
perusals  of  the  pleadings,  may  succeed  in  putting  a  cause  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  the  parties  own 
counsel  and  accredited  agent  had  left  it.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
an  eternal  and  rambling  search  after  this  transcendental  justice  :  we 
must  put  up  with  a  less  degree  of  certainty,  especially  if  the  insur- 
ance duty  is  thus  to  be  r^sed  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  stake,  and 
the  price  at  which  this  occasional  triumph  is  to  be  purchased,  is  al- 
most a  denial  of  their  rights  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  the 
law  of  property,  it  matters  little  comparatively  what  the  law  is,  so 
that  its  rule  be  certain,  and  its  decision  speedy ;  and  no  worse  cha- 
racter can  be  given  of  it,  than  that  its  principal  court  administers  sq 
refined  an  equity,  that  it  rather  resembles  an  invention  by  which 
people  are  kept  out  of  their  estates,  than  an  active  practical  institu- 
tion }br  putting  them  m  possession.     Again,  we  Btp  awar^  that 
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Instance  he  Has  not  aTittte  wandered  from  his  principle),  is  also 
limited  by  bounds  certain  and  notorious. 

Sir  Ed.  Northey  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether 
Queen  Anne  might  not  direct  Jesuists  or  Romish  priests  to  be 
turned  out  of  Maryland  ?     He  answers,  'I  am  of  opinion,   if 

*  the  Jesuits  or  priests  be  aliens,   not  made  denizens,  or  natu- 

*  ralized,  that  her  Majesty  may,  bylaw,  compel  them  to  depart/ 
{Chalmer^s  Opinions^  i.  2G.)  Now  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a 
bare  opinion,  without  a  rag  of  argument  orof  authority  on  its  back ; 
and,  siich  as  it  is,  was  to  be  acted  npon^  if  at  all,  in  a  place  no 
more  conversant  with  the  strict  letter  of  English  law,  th^n 
Maryland  was  .120  years  ago,  and  on  persons  who  were  no£ 
likely  to  criticise  its  legality,  when  they  were  certainly  subject^ 
as  Popish  priests  under  11.  W.  III.,  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Even  acts  of  Parliament  affecting  only  our  colonies,  although 
published  in  the  face  of  day,  are  not  the  very  places  where  we; 
should  seek  for  the  British  constitution.  The  responsa  pruden* 
itim^  under  certain  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  great  weight ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous,  than  that  Crown  oflScers 
should  thus  be  intrusted  with  the  means  of  making  for  each 
other  their  own  law.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (/-*,  D.  34*.  As^S.) 
protested  against  producing  such  opinions,  given  at  the  instancy 

*  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ;  *  and  that  Lord  Eldon  is 
entitled  to  every  allowance  for  irresolution,  which  great  learning  and 
great  ingenuity  can  claim.  Like  Chillingworth,  he  may  be  too  subtle 
lor  his  subject.  But  we  must  lament  the  timidity  which  has  almost 
always  narrowed  <Jown  every  judgment,  to  the  minutest  point  on  which 
it  could  be  possibly  rested ;  which  has  avoided  establishing  principles, 
but  prefers  riding  off  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
which  has  put  so  many  limitations,  exceptions,  and  parentheses,  to 
the  point  that  is  at  last  decided,  that  the  use  of  the  judgments,  as 
precedents  with  posterity,  will  not  bear  a  due  proportion  with  their 
intrinsic  merit — whilst  the  seeds  of  another  Chancery  suit  seem  sown 
in  every  sentence  that  we  read. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  atmosphere  of  reserve  and 
doubt  which  overhangs  the  Court  of  Chancery,  our  astonishment  is, 
to  see  it  so  suddenly  clear  away  in  the  House  of  Lords  ]  An  entirely 
new  character  comes  there  upon  the  boards.  iEneas,  entering  Carthage 
under  a  cloud,  and  ^neas  pious,  prosperous,  and  laying  down  the 
law  at  Alba,  are  not  more  different  persons.  There  is  a  Scotch  law- 
book called  Dirleton*8  Doubts  ;  of  which  it  was  said,  that  his  Doubts 
were  better  than  other  people's  Certainties  ; — and  though  we  cannot 
admire  scruples  which  paralyze  justice,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  any  judicial  doubts  whatever,  to  sugh  political  certainties 
8s  those  « ith  which  we  have  compared  them. 
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of  ministers,  as  authorities  on  great  constitutional  pointa.  Under 
such  a  practice,  he  said,  *  it  would  not  be  diflicult,  by  ransacking 

*  the  repositories  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Council  of- 

*  'fice,  to  find  authority  for  the  most  dangerous  doctrines/  Sir 
3.  Hawles  (8.  S/.  Tr.  723.  himself  Solicitor-General  to  W.  III.), 
in  his  remarks  on  CoUedge's  trial,  does  not  encourage  us  to 
place  much  reliance  on  the  private  opinions  of  Couusel,  *  espe- 

*  cialiy  of  King's  Counsel,  who  are,  or  at  least  behave  them* 

*  selves,  as  if  they  were  parties.'  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (P.  JX 
34-.  468.),  in  the  same  debate  (A.  D.  1816),  compared  these 
successive  assertions  of  mere  opinion,  giving  neither  principle 
or  usiiagc,  to  the  multiplication  of  nothing  by  nothing;  while  he 
admitted,  that  the  judgment  of  a  court,  even  a  single  judgment, 
was  m  itself  some  evidence  of  law.  Now,  it  happens,  that  two 
years  previous  to  this  discussion  (A.  D.  1814),  such  a  judgmertt 
\Strange's  Madras  Reports,  2.  256.  R.  v.  Symons)  had  been  ob-. 
tained  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  not  supposed  the  most  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  where  a  power  of  this  description  might,  if 
any  where,  under  our  present  tenure  of  the  country,  be  re- 
quired. Certain  Goa  priests  had  been  apprehended  within  the 
territory  of  Madras  by  the  Government  in  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  away ;  they  moved  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  the  prerogative  was  stoutly  and 
learnedly  maintained  by  Sir  S.  Toller,  Advocate-General;  but 
the  Court,  consisting  of  Sir  T.  Strange,  Sir  J.  Newbolt,  an^ 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  unanimously  detennined  that  there  was  no 
such  prerogative  existing  in  India.  Their  criticism  upon  Black- 
stone,  and  the  general  line  of  their  observations,  show  also  very 
satisfactorily  tlieir  judicial  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  pre- 
rogative at  all* 

The  passage  in  the  Commentaries  has  been  so  repeatedly 
referred  to,  mat  it  is  almost  pulverized  under  the  feet  of  the 
combatants.  It  was  natural,  that,  finding  nothing  to  their 
purpose  in  any  text  writer  of  a  previous  age,  they  should 
make  the  most  of  the  *  God-send  *  of  so  respectable  a  name  j 
but  fortunately  Blackstone  has  not  left  us  to  the  indefinite 
presumptions  which  the  legal  services  he  has  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  his  excellent  work  would  raise  in  favour  of  any 
opinion  he  let  drop.  He  has  (]|uoted  no  authority  but  relies 
on  reasons,  the  legal  strength  ot  which  every  one  can  examine* 
The  reasons  are  compounded  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  of 
safe*conduct.  Considering  the  diflFerent  objects  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  of  a  chapter  of  Prerogative,  we 
have  already  lamented  the  inattention  which  could  adopt  Puf- 
fendorf  as  ap  authority  for  the  powers  reserved  by  the  l^w  of 
England  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Crown.    Oar  sur- 
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prise  is  no  less  at  the  unwarrantable  advantage  whicli  is  taken 
of  the  generality  of  the  term  Safe-Conduct,  where  different 
meanings  of  the  same  word  are  all  mixed  together,  matters  of 
right  with  matters  of  favour,  and,  as  in  the  antient  syllogism^ 
things  in  no  less  contradiction  with  each  other  than  war  and 
peace,  are  passed  under  the  delusion  of  one  common  name. 
Blackstone  often  fences  a  litfle  loose ;  but  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  whole  page  in  question  is  put  together  is  extreme. 
The  last  paragraph  would  give  a  dispensing  power,  and  the 
immediate  proposition  is  stated  broadly,  without  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  case  of  merchants  and  others ;  and  the  power, 
as  he  describes  it,  sc.  of  sending  home,  includes  not  only  the 
right  of  deportation,  but  that  also  of  surrender,  both  of  which 
Are  universally  abandoned.  His  attention  was  evidently  never 
drawn  to  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  throwing 
out  in  this  inconclusive  and  unqualified  manner;  he  passed 
hastily  on  to  other  subjects;  and  the  best  excuse  for  the 
cloud  T^^h  he  left  on  this,  must  be  found  in  the  great  im- 
probability, that  on  a  point  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centu- 
ries, these  few  words  of  his  at  the  comer  of  a  sentence  should 
ever  be  of  the  least  importance. 

Looking  at  the  date  of  these  opinions,  the  only  two  which 
have  been  produced,  both  given  since  the  Revolution,  at  a 
period  during  which  no  such  practice  was  prevailing,  we 
felt  at  a  loss  to  imagine  whence  the  notion  had  been  de- 
rived. Such  an  error  was  not  likely  to  be  the  original  inven- 
tion of  lawyers  of  their  age;  it  must  have  floated  down  to  them 
on  some  tradition ;  and  by  selecting  the  proper  era  of  uncou" 
stittUional  history  for  our  search,  we  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  the  iather  of  their  church.  He  is  precisely  the  saint 
under  whom  we  should  have  wished  a  heresy,  so  full  of  cruelty 
and  despotism,  to  make  its  first,  and,  we  should  have  hoped,  its 
last  appearance.  It  is  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jefferies  himself!  In  the  era  of  monopolies  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  attained  letters- patent  for  securing  to  them  the  sole 
trade  of  the  East  Indies ;  a  confirmation  of  this  charter  was  not 
purchased  from  Parliament  till  10.  W.  III.;  meantime  its  le- 
gality was  disputed  by  interlopers,  or  free  traders,  and  a  suit 
was  brought  against  Mr  Sandys  for  trading  thither  without  a 
license.  This  question  was  first  argued  for  the  Company  by  Holt, 
on  the  footing,  that  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  restrain  a  trade 
with  infidelsy  as  perpetual  enemies^  except  to  those  of  its  subjects 
whom  it  can  trust;  afterwards  by  Finch,  that  the  King  might 
restrain  all  trade,  by  a  total  prohibition  of  any  commerce  with 
any  foreifi;n  nation ;  and,  lastly,  by  Sir  R.  Sawyer,  that  the 
common  law  permitted  trade  with  alien  friends,  subject  only  to 
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the  Kmg^s  eicpre«8  prohibitioni  but  that  with  retpe^  to  infidds^ 
and  alien  enemiesi  the  common  law  was  a  prohibition  itself)  in 
which  case  trade  cannot  be  managed  but  by  King's  license; 
to  round  his  argument  he  adds,  <  Besides  the  restraining  or 

<  calling  back  his  own  subjects,  the  common  law  intrusts  to  the 

<  King  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  with  the  prerogative  of  in- 
«  hibiting  and  remanding  aliens.'  (10.  St.  Tr.  461.)  None  of 
the  other  counsel  move  this  point,  which  lies  wholly  beside  the 
question  before  the  court ;  and  the  only  Judge  who  notices  it  in 
bis  judgment,  is  the  celebrated  C.  J.  Jefferies.  It  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  for  this  knight- errant  on  the  bench  to  fore- 
go. The  gratis  dicta  of  Jefferies  which  follow,  are  extrajudi- 
cial therefore  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  rest  on  his  leading 
principle,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's  power  in  this  mat* 
ter  on  the  common  law,  but  on  the  law  of  nations.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  much  at  the  service  of  all  who  will  range 
themselves  under  so  glorious  a  banner. 

Sawyers  (the  quo  warranto  lawyer)  gave  two  instances  only, 
and  those  from  the  time  of  H.  3.,  whose  whole  reign  wk  ^jttleelse 
than  a  civil  war,  and  when  the  dismissal  of  foreigners'  was  only 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  barons.  I?  we  go  to  that 
reign  for  law  in  ,any  act  of  royalty,  future  Spaniards  may  use  the 
conduct  of  their  present  Ferdinand  for  the  same  purpose :  and 
yet,  were  that  King  at  this  moment  to  clear  Spain  of  the 
French  army,  such  a  measure  would  not  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  such  was  his  constitutional  prerogative.  Je& 
feries,  however,  goes  on,  (10.  S/.  2>.  530.)  *  I  conceive  the 
^  King  bath  an  absolute  power  to  forbid  foreigners,  whether 

*  merchants  or  others,  from  coming  within  his  dominions^ 
^  both  in  times  of  war,  and  in  times  of  peace,  according  to 

<  his  royal  will   and  pleasure ;   and  therefore  gave  safe-con- 

*  duct  to  merchant  strangers  to  come  in  all  ages,  and  at  his 
^  pleasure  commanded  them  out  again  by  his  proclamation,  or 

<  order  in  council,  of  which  there  is  no  King's  reign  without 
«  many  instances. '  He  then,  as  Sawyers  had  before,  perverts 
Coke's  language,  who  says  no  such  thing,  as  that  the  King  be* 
fore  Magna  Charta  might  prohibit  strangers  at  his  pleasure : 
omitting  the  words  nisi  publice  prohibiti^  which  that  learned 
person  expressly  states  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  law  before 
Magna  Charta*  as  well  as  since*     He  continues,  ^  Mr  At- 

*  torney  and  Mr  Solicitor  both  in  their  arguments  quoted  se- 
^  veral  records  and  precedents,  where  the  King  in  all  times 
^  after  the  making  of  that  act  did  prohibit  strangers  from  con^- 

*  ing  fn,  and  did  command  them  out,  when  they  were  here,  at 

*  pleasure. '     Unfortunately  no  trace  of  all  this  supposed  leara«* 
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ing  appears  U\  th^  report^  or  any  where  else;  imlit  »  raFtber 
singular,  that  this  shoald  have  been  representee!  to  have  been  80. 
indisputably  clear  in  the  86th  of  C.  2.,  the  very  king  who  wa» 
bearded  openly  in  the  most  tender  question  of  prerogative,  hi» 
royal  amours,  by  a  foreign  rival,  and  whose  inability  of  getting 
rid  of  this  interloper  without  the  assistance  of  Louis  14rth  was 
matter  of  serious  contemporary  condolience. 

Jefferies'  notions  of  Commerce  and  liberty,  however,  are  about 
npon  a  par :  *  Terra  siiis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis,  saya 

*  the  poet;  and  truly,  I  think,  that,  if  at  this  day,  moat  of  the  East 

*  Indian  commodities  were  absolutely  prohibited,  though  it 
^  might  be  injurious  to  the  profits  of  some  few  traders,  it  would 

*  not  be  so  to  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm. 
^  God  be  praised,  it  is  in  the  King's  power  to  call,  and  dissolve 

*  Parliaments,  when  and  how  he  pleases ;  and  he  is  the  only 
^  judge  of  these  ardua  regni,  that  he  should  think  fit  to  consult 

*  the  Parliament  about :  But  it  hath  been  too  much  practised 

*  at  this,  and  other  Bars  in  Westminster  Hall,  of  late  years,  to 

*  captivate  the  lay  gentlemen,  by  lessening  the  power  of  the 
^  King,  and  advancmg,  I  had  almost  said,  the  prerogative  of 

*  the  people ;  and  from  hence  come  the  many  mischiefs  to  the 

*  King's  subjects  in  parts  abroad,  by  making  the  power  of  thn 

*  King  thought  so  inconsiderable,  as  thoii^  he  were  a  mere 

*  Duke  of  Venice,  being  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  Parlia- 

*  menu  Would  it  not  be  mightily  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
^  of  the  Crown  of  England,  think  ye,  that  the  Emperor  of  Fez 

*  and  Morocco  should  be  told,  that  Mr  Sandys,  one  of  the 

*  King's  subjects,  came  thidier  against  the  King's  consent^  and 
^  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  hinder  him,  unless  he  would 
^  consent  with  all  his  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  all  his 

*  common  subjects,  to  assist  therebi  ?  would  not  the  Emperor 

*  think  Sandys  the  greater  prince  of  the  two  ? '  After  putting 
forward  the  King's  right  to  keep  his  guards  together  (of  whom 
he  had  5000,  and  James  IL  30,000,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment), and  to  borrow  mmiey  on  the  a*edit  of  the  revenue,  ^  a 

*  privilege  the  meanest  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  question 
<  would  think  themselves  highly  injured  to  be  debarred  of; ' 
he  adds,  ^  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  this  kingdom 

*  was  in  greater  regard  abroad,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 

*  more  prosperous  at  home,  when  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 

*  was  more  absolute  than  now  it  is*  •  •  .  •  Were  the  charter  now 

*  in  question  not  in  being,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Mr 

*  Sandys  to  consider  how  tar  he  might  be  obnoxious  to  punish- 
?  riient  for  trading  with  infidels,  who  are  in  law  called  "  per- 
^  petual  ^emies, '  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  as  penal  ^  tride 
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>  as  it  is  to  trade  with  Alien  enemies  contrary  to  a  royal  prohi« 

*  bition.  * 

Well  might  North  be  startled  at  seeinfrthisfbrward  bloodhound 
overrun  the  scenU  {Lord Keeper  Gttildjbrds  Lijcyvol.  2.  109.) 
^  Jefferies  (he  observes)  espoused  the  matter  with  great  fury, 

*  and,  though  not  much  given  to  law  matters  in  giving  his 
^  judgments,  made  a  prolix  argument ;  there  was  something  ex- 
^  traordinary  at  the  bottom,  but  I  have  no  ground  to  say  what.' 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  proverb,  ^  tell  me  whom  you  live 
^  with,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,'  the  obsolete  and 
lunatic  notions,  with  which  this  incidental  topic  seems  to  be 
here  domesticated,  expose  its  nature,  and  will  enable  us  to 
prophesy  its  fate.  Sawyer  and  Jefferies  (461.  531,)  contend 
against  Coke's  construction  of  the  words  ^  nisi  publice  prohi* 
^  beantur; '  aware,  that  it  is  an  impediment,  which  they  must 
remove  either  by  argument  or  force.  However,  when  all  they 
can  themselves  c^er  in  contradiction,  is  their  mere  general  de« 
nial,  an  opinion  laid  down  by  Coke,  adopted  by  Hale,  and  con- 
firmed in  Parliament,  will  not  materially  suffer  from  wanting 
the  sanction  of  two  names,  who  have  come  down  to  us  con- 
nected  with  most  that  is  dark  and  scandalous  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful crisis  of  English  law.  This  was  the  time,  when  tl)e 
12  judges  of  England  met,  and  resolved,  and  did  all  subscribe^ 

.that  it  was  criminal  at  common    law  to  publish  any  news 

whatever,  though  true  and  innocent,  without  license  from  the 

King  I    <  But  can  the  12  judges  extrajudicially,'  says   Lord 

.  Camden,  *  make  a  thing  law  to  bind  the  kingdom  by  a  declarti' 

.  ^  Hon  that  such  is  tlieir  opinion  ?     I  say,  no.     It  is  a  matter  of 

^  impeachment  for  any  judge  to  affirm  it;  there  must  be  an  an- 

^  tecedent  principle  or  authority,  from  whence  this  opinion  may 

^  be  fairly  collected,  otherwise  the  opinion  is  null,  and  no- 

^  thing  but  ignorance  can  excuse  the  judge  that  subscribed  it. ' 

Where  would  Jefferies  have  found  the  antecedent  principle^ 

or  authority,  for  the  novelty  he  was  then  palming  upon  the 

.  Court  ?  No  where  but  in  the  convenient  plea,  that  the  ques^ 

.tion  turned  upon  reasons  of  state  i  a  topic,  upon  which  Lord 

.  Camden,  in  this  same  judgment,  proceeds  to  observe,  *  The 

^  common  law  does  not  understand  that  kind  of  reasoning, 

<  nor  do  our  books  take  notice  of  any  such  distinctions.     Ser- 
•  geant  Ashley  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  3.  C.  L  by  the 

<  House  of  Lords,  only  for  asserting,  in  argument,  that  there 
.  *  was  "  a  Law  of  State  "  different  from  the  common  law ;  and 
,'  the  Ship- Money  Judges  were  impeached,  first,  for  holdings 

>  that  State  necessity  would  justify  the  raising  m<!mey  \Hthout 
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*  conseirt  of  PAvfiamcfnt;  and  secondly,  thai  die  King  was 

*  judge  of  that  neeesshj. '  The  article  against  Sir  W.  Ber- 
kely,  for  saying  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  govern- 
ment, is  given  2.  MusA.  609. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Luders  {Considerations  on 
the  Law  of  High  Treasonj  in  the  Article  of  Levying  War)y  that 
some  readers  might  raise  an  argument  from  a  paragraph  3. 
Inst.  9,  in  favour  <rf  the  prerogative  to  expel  strangers — srnch 
a  power  bein^  there  spoken  of  as  belcmging  to  Royal  authority* 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  such  inference  was  contemplated 
by  Coke,  whose  express  authority  to  the  contrary  we  have  al- 
ready cited ;  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  passage,  which  runs  thus, 

•  to  expulse  strangers,  to  deliver  men  out  of  prison,  to  remove 

*  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute,  &c.  is  levying  of  war, 
^  because  they  take  upon  them  roifal  authority^  which  is  against 

*  the  King.  *  Now  the  truth  is,  that  this  phrase,  like  many 
others,  has  kept  its  place  in  our  law  books  since  the  time  when 
almost  every  crime  was  included  in  the  charge  of  accroaching, 
assuming,  or  usurping  royal  power.  (P.  C.  138.)  Hale,  as  usual, 
gives  the  sensible  reason,  *  because  it  is  generally  against  the 

♦  Kin^s  lafwsy  and  taking  a  reformation,  which  no  subject  hath  a 

♦  right  to  do.*  What  is  conclusive,  however,  is,  that  one  offence 
which  is  spoken  of,  sc,  that  ^  against  statutes,'  is  an  act,  such  as 
ihe  Crown  never  could  perform ;  as  others,  sc.  *  to  level  all  in-* 

♦  closures,  to  open  prisons,  and  pull  down  meeting-houses,  *  are 
such  as  the  Crown  never  either  could  or  did  perform.  Accord- 
ingly, Chief-Justice  Parker  {St.  Tr,  15.  609.)  checks  himself  in 
Damaree's  case,  and  alters  the  expression,  aware  that  the 
only  royal  authority  that  can  be  meant  in  such  a  case,  is  the 
sovereign  authority,  or  that  of  the  law;   <  it  is  taking  on 

♦  them  royal  authority ;  nay  more^  for  the  Queen  cannot  pull 

♦  them  down  till  the  law  is  altered ;  therefore  he  has  here  taken 

•  on  him  not  only  royal  authority,  but  a  power  that  no  person 
^  in  England  has.  * 

When  the  Crown  lawyei»  indulged  Parliament  with  the 
private  opinion  of  Sir  Ed.  Northey,  they  admit  the  value 
which  they  are  disposed  to  place  on  authority  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  it  was  given  in  answer  to  a  question  of  a  line 
and  a  half,  spliced  on  at  the  end  of  other  question^,  to 
which  his  chief  attention  was  required;  and  the  answer  ac- 
cordingly is  as  brief, — his  mere  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  dated  1705,  and  the  scene  of  action  a  distant  province.  What 
weight,  then,  would  they  not  attribute  to  an  opinion,  where 
principle  is  stated  and  precedent  searched,  given  in  answer  to 
a»  elaborate  case,  raising  and  distinjguishing  the  several  points 
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in  a^tation ;  the  case  prepared  by  themselves ;  the  Answier  re- 
turned by  a  lawyer  of  their  own  selection ;  the  whole  question 
one  of  deep  and  immediate  domestic  interest ;  at  home  and  in 
our  own  times ;  and  where  the  line  of  law  and  conduct,  as 
chalked  out  in  that  opinion,  was  the  very  line  which  the  go- 
vernment, thus  consulting,  and  thus  advised,  instantly  adopted ! 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  public  never  hear  of  that  opinion-*-and 
Ministers  seem  speedily  to  forget  it.  Its  effects,  indeed,  were 
visible  in  the  original  debate  on  the  Alien  Act,  which  was  pro* 
posed  in  conformity  with  its  suggesti<»)s,  and  when  that  prero- 
gative, which  it  denied,  was  accordingly  most  gingerly  handled^ 
and  whispered  in  a  very  subaltern  and  bumble  tone ;  (it  is  not 
even  noticed  in  the  Preamble  of  the  act,  which  is  itself  through* 
out  an  enacting,  and  not  a  declaratory  law) ;  but,  as  bullies  be- 
come louder  and  more  pugnacious  as  they  get  out  of  hearing, 
so  the  Prerogativists  grow  bolder  by  degrees,  as  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  shown  up  from  the  mouth  of  dieir  own 
counsel  grew  fainter  and  died  away.  As  the  public,  however, 
paid  for  tnis  opinion,  we  think  it  is  now,  though  somewhat  late, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  The  first  part  of  it  lies  within  his 
own  province,  the  principles  and  learning  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  where  his  authority  holds  deservedly  the  very  highest 
place ;  the  second  part  rests  on  an  assumption  of  the  law  of 
nations,  with  which  he  was  less  conversant,  and  where  his  er- 
roneous conclusion  as  to  the  surrender  of  offenders,  has  been, 
by  common  consent  of  Parliament,  universally  condemned. 
The  following  are  the  questions  which  were  laid  before  Mr 
Sergeant  Hill  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  in  November 
1792. 

1.  *  Has  the  King  the  power  (unless  restrained  by  the  tpectid  fro- 
visions  of  treaty)  to  forbid  any  alien  from  coming  into  his  Mi^etty'« 
dominioDt,  or  to  require  them  to  depart  f^oin  the  same  \  Or,  it*  such 
power  does  not  exist  generally,  does  it  exist  in  the  cases  of  persoot 
charged  with  crimes,  or  of  any  other  description,  and  what  ? 

2.  *  What  are  the  most  effectual  means  which  the  King,  conld  by 
law,  order  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  departure  of  foreigners  of  any 
.  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  from  the  country  ? 

3.  *'  If  foreigners  of  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  were,  by 
order  of  the  King  in  council,  put  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing conveyed  out  of  this  kingdom,  would  they  be  respectively  enti- 

« tied  to  have  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

-  4.  '  If  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  to  be  granted  to  any  of  the 
persons  so  detained,  what  return  would  be  made  thereto  ?  And  ia 
there  any  return,  in  consequence  of  which  the  court  would  order 
such  persons  to  be  remanded  to  custody,  fbr  the  purpose  of  betag 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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5.  *  Has  the  King,  by  law,  the  power,  with  the  adWceof  his  Privj 
Council,  to  deliver,  upon  requisition  from  foreign  states,  persons 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  crinnes  against  the  laws  of  such 
states  ?  And  is  there  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  ? ' 

The  answers  are  as  follows, 

•  Firsts  I  think  the  King  has  not  a  general  power  of  forbidding 
any  Aliens  coming  into  his  dominions,  or  of  requiring  them  to  depart 
from  the  same  ;  for  the  prerogative  is  part  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  depends,  as  all  other  parts  of  the  common  law  do,  on  usages 
and  such  a  general  power  doth  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  usage, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  doth  not  exist  generally  in  the  Crown,  though 
I  think  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  the  Crown  hath  that 
power. 

*  There  is  not  only  a  want  of  precedents  of  the  exercise  of  such 
a  general  power  in  the  Crown,  but  there  are  laws  that  make  againsi 
it.  By  Magna  Cbarta,  c.  SO.,  all  merchants,  not  publicly  prohibited, 
have  a  right  of  safe-conduct  to  come  to  England,  stay  there,  and  go 
out  of  the  same ;  and,  though  the  statute  speaks  of  merchants,  yet 
Lord  Hale's  opinion  is,  that  under  that  name  all  foreigners  living,  or 
trading  here,  are  comprised,  1.  Hale,  P.  C.  93. ;  and  Lord  Coke's 
opinion  is,  that  a  public  prohibition  means  a  prohibition  by  act  of 
Parliament,  2.  Inst.  57. ;  and,  accordingly,  when  King  Henry  V.  was 
desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne,  who  had  come  in  great 
numbers  into  this  kingdom,  should  quit  the  same,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  authorizing  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  that 
purpose.  St.  3.  H.  5.  Sess.  2.  c.  3.  By  St.  2.  R.  2.  c.  1.,  all  mer- 
chants, as  well  aliens  as  denizens,  of  adl  realms,  in  amity  with  the 
King,  may  safely  come,  and  abide  in  the  realm  under  the  King's  pro- 
tection, as  long  as  they  please ;  and  there  are  many  other  statutes  to 
the  like  effect.  But  Uiese  statutes  are  in  general  terms,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  some  exceptions  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations  with 
respect  to  crimes,  but  no  others,  that  I  have  discovered. 

^  Secondly^  L  Hale's  P.  C.  93,  If  the  King  issues  a  proclamation 
of  war  against  any  state,  that  is  a  prohibition  on  aU  the  subjects  of 
such  state,  from  coming  into  his  dominions,  and  a  command  to  deport 
within  the  time  limited  by  sudi  proclamation,  or  by  treaty  (if  there 
be  any,  as  frequently  there  is),  which  ascertains  the  time ;  if  not 
within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  Stat.  27*  Ed.  3.  Ses^.  2.c«  \l.f 
and  if  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  kingdom  after  the  time  for  their 
•departure,  the  King  may  either  suffer  them  to  continue,  or  else  (if 
•  not  accepted  in  the  declaration  of  war)  order  them  to  be  dealt  with 
as  prisoners  of  war,  the  facts  would  be  a  good  return  to  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  if  any  should  be  procured  for  them,  and  they  must  be  re« 
manded.  So  far  is,  I  think,  clear.  But  as  to  subjects  of  states  in 
amity,  I  think  the  King  hath  no  potoer  over  any,  if  they  do  not  offend 
his  laws,  but  such  as  are  charged  by  the  states,  whose  subjects  they 
arc,  with  high  treason,  or  naurder,  or  defrauding  their  state,  or  other 
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Uroeiout  alines.  And  as  to  them,  if  the  sovereign  of  such  state  ap» 
plies  to  have  them  delivered  up,  I  think  his  Majesty  is,  bj  the  consti- 
tution, invested  with  a  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  application ; 
and,  if  granted,  may  issue  a  proclamation  either  to  quit  his  domi-. 
nions,  or  else  may  order  them  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  in  safe  ^us-. 
tody,  and  delivered  to  such  persons,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belong  shall  appoint;  and  if  any  of  them  should  procura 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  special  matter  might  be  returned,  and. 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  ;  for  this  is  warranted  by, 
the  practice  of  nations,  and  is  therefore  not  part  of  the  Legislative^ 
but  of  the  executive  power,  which  is  vested  solely  in  the  King,  who, 
as  observed  by  a  late  learned  judge  (1.  B).  Comm.  25S),  with  regard 
to  foreign  concerns,  is  representative  of  his  people,  and  what  is  done 
by  the  royal  authority  with  regard  to  foreign  powers  (he  adds),  is  the 
act  of  the  whole  nation  :  and  the  prerogative  in  this  respect  has  always 
been  taken  to  be  so  clear,  that  no  foreigner  ever  contested  it  in  the 
English  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  appears  to  have 
been  designedly  so.  penned,  as  not  to  interfere  with  it ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition in  that  act  (Sect.  9.  &  12.)  against  renooving  prisoners  from  Qtio 
prison  to  anotlier,  or  sending  them  abroad,  is  confined  to  subjects  of 
this  realm,  whereas  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  extend  to  all 
persons  and  aU  prisoners,  without -once  mentioning  the  subjects  of 
the  realm ;  and  therefore  all  the  others  are  intended  to  extend  to 
Aliens,  and  these  not  so.  For  these  reasons,  I  think,  no  effectual 
means  can  be  taken  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  *  to  en- 
force  the  departure  of  foreigners,  who  are  subjects  of  states  in  ami- 
ty of  any  description,  except  those  already  mentioned.  November 
27, 1792.     G.  Hill,  Lincoln's  Inn. ' 

How  strong  the  inclination  of  Sergeant  Hill  (the  favoured 
referee  of  Government)  must  have  been,  to  put  in  a  word  for  the 
prerogative,  if  possible,  is  evinced  by  the  paragraph  regarding 
offenders,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Sergeant 
Davy,  {St.  Tt\  20.  78),  in  his  argument  on  Somerset's  case, 
derives  a  powerful  appeal  from  the  known  contrary  practice : 
^  To  punish  not  even  a  criminal  for  offences  against  the 
^  laws  of  another   country;   to   set  free  a  galley  slave,   who 

*  is  a  slave  by  his  crimes, — and  yet  to  make  a  slave  of  a 

*  Negro,  who  is  one  by  his  complexion,  is  a  cruelty  and  an 

*  absurdity,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  take  place  here :  such, 

*  as  if  promulged,  would  make  England  a  disgrace  to  all  the 
'  nations  under  Heaven,  for  reducing  a  man  guiltless  against 

*  the  laws,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  the  worst  and  most  ab- 

*  ject  state. '  The  celebrated  judgment  on  the  return  to  this 
Habeas  Corpus  (A.  D.  1773),  which  discharged  the  Negro 
(notwithstanding  a  continued  contrary  usage,  and  all  the  ajv 
prehended  danger  from  letting  loose  14  or  15,000  Negi'oes,  the 
number  then  supposed  to  be  m  England),  seems  to  conjpre- 
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bend  in  principle  the  present  case.  Even  tihat  most  injured 
portion  of  the  human  race,  whom  the  avarice  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  has  degraded  from  the  rank  of  persons  to  that  of 
things,  and  whose  chains  the  English  legislature  itself  had  riret* 
ed,  found  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  would  not  permit  him 
to  wear  them  here*  Lord  Holt  declared,  *  as  soon  as  a  negro 
^  came  into  England,  he  became  free. '  Lord  Worthington  re- 
peated, <  as  soon  as  a  man  puts  foot  upon  English  ground,  he 
^  is  free ;  a  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for. 

*  ill  usage,  and  may  have  a  Habeas  Corpus,  if  restrained  of  hi» 
^.liberty.  *  And  even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  whilst  villenage  was 
scaixe  worn  out,  when  a  master,  who  had  brought  a  slave  from: 
Bussia,  and  would  have  scourged  him,  was  questioned  for  it^ 
it  was  resolved,  that  England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  a  slave  to 
breathe  in.  When  Lord  Mansfield  and  bis  brethren  held,  that 
Somerset,  a  foreign  slave,  must  stand,  despite  of  the  claim  of 
slavery,  in  the  rank  of  any  other  foreigner,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  which  in  the  case  ot  foreigners  is  now  suspended  by  the 
Alien  act,  immediately  released  him  from  the  vessel  which  was 
about  to  carry  him  away.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  return  of  this  inestimable  writ  that  makes  Government 
s|irink,  and  reduce  its  claim  from  one  of  imprisonment  and 
deportation,  to  a  paper  order  to  depart.  In  the  case  of 
Knight  V.  Wedderburn,  (A.  D.  1778,) — {Dictionary  of  De» 
cisipnSf  VoL  33.  p*  14,545,)  the  Scottish  Supreme  Court  came 
to  the  same  decision  on  their  analogous  act  of  A.D.  1701. 
c.  6.  *  for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonment ; '  which  pro- 
viding,  that   *  no  person  shall  be  transported  forth   of  this 

*  kingdom,'  except  with  his  own  consent  given  before  a  judge» 
or  by  legal  sentence,  was  held  of  itself,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  a  positive  protection.  In  the  face  of  statute^ 
then,  and  of  decision,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  maintain, 
lliat  the  Crown  can  do  indirectly  by  proclamation  what  it  can- 
not do  directly  by  its  own  arm  ?  We  should  like  to  see  an  at- 
torney-general venture  on  an  indictment  for  disobedience.  The 
King's  Bench  in  1813,  {II.  v.  Easibowne^  4.  East.  103.)  dcr 
termined  that  a  foreigner  gained  a  settlement  in  England  by 
pccupying  a  tenement  of  L.  10  per  annum ;  he  was  not  indeed 
pade  relievable,  as  casual  poor,  but  the  Court  expressly  held, 
^  he  had  that  interest,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  a  settlement  by 
<  the  provisions  of  the  legislature. '  There  is  no  intimation,  that 
though  in  this  manner  chargeable,  and  as  it  were  ascriptus 
gleba^  he  is  removable  from  his  settlement  at  the  volition  of  the 
(Crown.  The  law,  when  it  tells  an  alien  he  may  in  many  cases 
]fen^  a  house^  in  all  occupy,  gain  a  parish  settlement  ber^  carry 
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on  his  trade,  acquire  to  any  extent  personal  proper!)^,  maintain' 
all  personal  actions^  have  his  Habeas  Corpus,  if  his  liberty  is 
infringed,  &c.,  means  surely  to  perform  that  which  it  promises  f 
But  it  can  only  do  so,  by  taking  him  under  its  protection.  If  it 
leaves  him  liaole  to  be  torn  from  his  home,  driven  from  bis  set- 
tlement, hurried  from  the  management  of  his  trade,  from  his 
property,  and  from  the  courts  where  he  was  suing,  ^nd  above 
all,  if  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  denied  him,  and  this  too  at; 
a  moment's  warning,  in  the  very  case  where  it  is  principally 
wanted,  because  a  minister  signifies  to  him  his  displeasure,  it  is 
in  vain  to  say  the  law  gives  him  such  rights  at  all.  A  right,  with" 
no  legal  security  for  its  enjoyment,  and  which  therefore  must, 
if  violated,  be  without  a  remedy,  loses  that  character  which 
the  law  of  England  impresses  upon  every  thing  to  which  it  gives 
that  sacred  name.  The  having  let  drop  such  an  idea  in  the 
Banker's  case,  was  made  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Lord  Somers ;  Foster  calls  it  throwing  out  to  a  drowning  man 
a  rope,  which  will  not  re&ch  him,  giving  our  children  baubles, 
when  they  ask  for  bread.  However  mildly  for  a  time  the  sys- 
tem may  work,  it  is  mere  permission  ;  the  jealousy,  and  suspi- 
cion, which  have,  as  it  were,  palisadoed  the  law  in  our  own 
case  against  every  possibility  of  tyrannical  oppression,  makes  it 
an  hypocritical  piece  of  mockery  to  gp  about  assuring  a  fo- 
reigner, that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  for  that  he  is 
equally  secure.  If  our  ancestors  had  accepted  such  an  answer, 
we  should  have  been  at  this  time  some  third-rate  power  in  Eti* 
rope;  apulk  of  Cossacks  might  have  found  very  comfortable 
quarters  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  have  been  now  pricking  with 
the  point  of  their  lance  the  Chancery  and  the  Exchequer  into 
rather  unseasonable  activity. 

8.  PrecedentSy  however,  are  next  announced,  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  their  champions  come  forward  to  take  up  the 

fflove  of  any  challenger,  and  make  good  the  proposition,  which 
egal  proof  of  a  more  precise  character  has  been  insuflScient  to 
maintain.  Now,  precedents,  properly  so  called,  are  Judicial 
decisions,  determining  the  point  on  solemn  argument;  more 
loosely,  they  may  include  parliamentary  petitions,  proclama- 
tions, orders  of  council,  and  public  acts  of  state,  or  perhaps 
the  mere  practice  of  certain  ministers  whilst  in  office.  But 
it  is  not  pretended  by  our  adversaries,  that  they  have  the 
least  glimpse  or  shadow  of  judicial  precedent.  There  is  no 
trace  that  the  words  were  ever  uttered  in  a  Court  of  Jus*- 
lice,  but  amidst  that  rabble-rout  of  domineering  and  precip!« 
tate  declamation,  in  which  JeiFeries  caroused.  But  even  ju- 
dicial precedents  themselves  are  far  from  being  universally  con- 
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cIuiHTe.  The  declaration  of  the  twelre  jad^ea  under  Scrc^gs 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
contrary  to  law,  as  resting  upon  no  principle.  In  a  chapter 
of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  arrest  attention,  namely  trea- 
son,  Lord  Coke  found  so  many  indictments  and  attainders 

•  which  are  not  warrantable  by  law  at  this  day,  *  that  he  re- 
solves in  the  preface  to  his  3d  Institute  to  follow  the  old  and 
sure  rule,  *  Quod  judicandum  estlegibus,  non  exemplis/  And 
indeed  where  the  question  is  never  brought  before  the  Court 
for  deliberate  discussion,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  King's  Bench 
declared  with  great  unanimitv,  in  the  case  of  general  war- 
rants, and  Lord  Camden  ana  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  case 
of  the  seizure  of  papers,  *  most  heartily  concurred  in  that  opi- 

*  nion,  that,  no  objections  having  been  taken  to  the  returns,  and 

•  the  matter  having  passed  sub  silentw^  the  precedents  nsaere  of 

*  no  'weight. '  Yet  these  were  precedents,  in  which  the  Courts 
bad  often  heard  the  returns  read  without  the  slightest  animad- 
version {\O.St.  Tr.  1170),  and  on  the  first  branch  of  which  Mr 
B.  Carteret  Webb,  the  then  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  published 
in  his  justification  a  collection  of  similar  warrants,  issued  by  dif- 
ferent Secretaries  of  State,  on  various  occasions  in  almost  every 
reign  for  the  preceding  hundred  years. 

In  a  case  therefore,  like  the  present,  we  should  not  have  felt 
ourselves  debarred  from  Entering  into  proof  of  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those,  by  which  the  authority  of  other  precedents  of  this  im- 
portant description  had  been  destroyed.  But  we  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity :  for  there  is  not  one  such  precedent  in  existence  I  and 
we  are  remitted  to  the  subordinate  and  subsidiary  class,  whicK 
consists  of  the  threats,  or  attempts  of  government  to  exercise  the 
power.  We  are  really  astonished  at  the  small  amount  of  vio- 
lence, which  thirty  years  search  into  the  annals  of  injustice  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward ;  since  evil  examples,  of  a  certain 
date  at  least,  are  generally  to  be  had  for  looking  for,  to  give 
colour  to  any  the  most  iniquitous  proceedings.  We  argue  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  few  facts,  which  are  paraded  as  equiva- 
lent to  prescriptive  usage,  are  all  literally  true,  and  accurately 
stated :  whereas  it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance,  that  there 
was  never  any  fair  and  reasonable  discussion,  where  instances 
were  advanced  as  proofs,  of  which  upon  further  examination^ 
(though  with  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  such  remote  in- 
quiries are  exposed)  so  large  a  proportion  have  been  shown  to 
advance  the  contrary  conclusion.  Look  only  at  the  period, 
which  in  the  silence  of  all  antiquity,  as  to  the  law,  is  selected  to 
show  that  every  thing,  which  was  once  done  in  it  bv  the  out^ 
stretched  hand  of  power,  must,  be  taken  to  be  lawful  f  consider 
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the  defeaceleB  oljects  on  whom  thii  storm  would  fcU ;  ibe  obiciK. 
rity  which  might  close  round  many  case^,  and  hide  them  from  tlie' 

Jiublic  knowledge;  the. prej^dlce6  wbidi  would  shut  many  ofife* 
rom  sympathy,  and  too  often  rejoice  in  their  oppression-;  re* 
member  our  to^l  ignorance  of  every  circumstance  which  ac- 
companied each  specific  exercise  of  power,  and  which  might  ex-* 
plain  or  change  its  nature;  think  of  the  difficulty. of  sn^ing 
hands  and  connecting  the  cause  with  the.  effect  over  a  chaspi  oC 
800  years;  and  some  idea  may  be  then  formed  of  the  honesjLy 

ent  acquiescence,  which  {in  a  cas^ 

no  contemporary  text  book,  ,noc  a 

ly  single  statute^  profes^^  itsdf  9»-t 

ecedent,  of  what  Finch  would  hate 

anishment  of  strangers  1    We  will) 

re  been  adduced;  but  it.  will  be  seen 

\  and  English  Parliaments  have,  pfo-^ 

^  and  worthlessness  of  such  author 

ire  protest  against  being  thus  set  to 

imtwist  what  is  at  best  only  a  rope  of  sand.  {P.  Z)t  84*  $84«}   -, 

Mr  Yorke,  in  1816,  quoted  the  Petitions  oix}\e  Comipons  in  I« 
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tithes  engVafting  qnallfioations  of  its  own :  whence  he  concludes,' 
that  as  ^  the  King,  according  to  the  usage  of  those  tiines,  might 
^  insert  the  savings  into  his  answers,  which  would  pass  from 
*•  thence  into  the  statute-^oU,  that  this  only  gives  some  little 
^  colour,  but  is  no  iprooS  at  all  that  the  petitions  also  were  with 

•  savings/  ^  *  * 

Tkere  is  no  «uch  distinction}  therefore,  as  Mf  York^e  pnesunfH 
id ; '  and  where  he  says,  '  it  would  be  observed,  that  it  was  found 
*-  necessary  to  pass  a  law  with  regard  to  the  foreign  merchiants, 

•  and  the  prerogative  was  not  found  sufficient,*  it  follows  that,* 
irtnce  these  petitions  are  now  shown  to  be  also  acts,  the  force  of 
thfe  partial  inference  which  he  would  have  drawn,  governs  the 
whole  case,  and  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the  prerogative  aT-* 
together.  (P.  D.  34.  1069-1185.)  Lord  Ellenborough  falH 
into  au'  error  still  more  difficult  to  understand ;  *  on  the  subject 
*-  of  merchant  strangers,*  the  citizens  of  London  presented  ^ 
*-  petition  to  Edward  I.,  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 

•  reign  to  send  su6h  Aliens  out  of  the  countrv ;  and  the  King 

<  concurred  in  that  opinion  :  such  then  was  the  impression  aP 

<  'most  ittimediately  after  Magna  Charta  was  enacted.  *  Were 
tlie  King  and  Sir  William  Curtis  to  agree  on  a  point  of  pre- 
r^gMve  at  the  present  day,  their  concurrent  opinion  might  not 
perhaps  be  thought  absolutely  conclusive  on  the  law.  But  let 
iis  seehow  the  matter  stands.  *  Notwithstanding  this  authorita-* 
fiveappeafl  to  18.  Ed.  1.,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  hnd  the 
f>recaution  to  turn  to  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  he  there  found, 
i^\st^  that  it  was  a  petition,  not  to  the  King  as  sovereign,  but 
addressed  to  him  as  sitting  in  Parliament^  and  acting  by  its  ad^ 
Vice  and  authority;  and,  2tf,  that  the  King,  in  his  answer,  ex- 
pressly referred  to 'PariiameAt  as  the  only  competent  author 
rity.     The  p^itiim  was,  that  foreign  merchants  be  expel- 

the  impoverishment  <Jf 
newhat  wiser;  '* foreign 
t  the  advice  of  his  great 
this  been  otherwise,  it 
',  that  the  Londoners 
r  beyond  a  legal  exer^ 
PS  before,  on  the  charge 
^  had  granted  the  Kttig 
b'Spth  part  erf  their  moveables,  on*  condition  of  expelling  thfem 
the  TiiBgdom.     Aftterwards  ( 1289)' the  King  and  Lords,  repent- 
ing the  absehbeo^  their  money-lenders,  recSled  them;  and  then 
ttti^thbk^iiyAistrance  oil  tne  part  ofthpse,  who,  representing 
tt'fid^^ebtnpanies  and  corporation  franchises,  foutid  uiemselves 
defhtudtfii  01  ibeir  bargain. . 
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Eoiled  hy  ^  refei^ce  to  public  Parliamentary  proceed- 
BigS)  the  prerogative  lawyers  next  betake  themselves  to  rvmir 
mage  in  a  comer  of  their  own :  And,  after  ail  the  lauda* 
ble  industry  which  has  been  exhausted  in  this  honourable 
can^e*  what  is  the  result  ?  Not  a  scrap  of  law  discovered :  andi 
even  from  the  sweepings  of  the  Council  Board,  that  officinh  ty- 
rmnnidas  (where  the  rack  was  long  an  instrument  of  state),  noi^ 
thing  lias  been  raked  out  through  the  whole  despotisnr  of  Eng- 
li^  history,  Plantasenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  but  the  ragged 
instftnces  which  fcdlow ;  and  who  can  say,  whether  really  en- 
ibrced,  or  even  in  those  times  only  so  many  abortive  experi- 
ments, .  or  muttered  threats  ?  Mr  Mitford,  in  1793  (P.  D.  80; 
217),  tnentions  an  order  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the 
influx  of  fbreigners  was  greatly  feared,  that  they  should  be 
detained  on  their  arrival  at  the  ports ;  and  Lord  Redesdale  cit- 
ed in  1816'  (P.  D.  84.  1187.),  *  as  an  instance  of  a  prerogative 

*  extremely  similar,  a  proclamation  by  Henry  V.,  by  which  the 
^  keepers  t>(  the  passage  were  ordered  to  stop  all  Aliens  on 
^  their  approach  to  our  shores,  to  inquire  into  their  business', 
^  and  to  transmit  their  an$wers  to  the  Crown,  before  they  coul4 

♦  obtain  permission  to  land. '  Now,  who  can  presume  to  know^ 
thaT  any  instance  producible  from  the  reign  of  tlie  Henries^ 
may  not  have  passed  in  a  season,  and  in  a  manner,  when  all 
elann  of  independent  right  was  out  of  the  question  ?  We  have 
akeady  shown,  that  the  mandates  of  Henry  HI.  disprcroe  e^ 
general  authority :  though  such  would  only  have  been  a  pre- 
eed^itof  the  same  downright  force,  which  his  barons  assumedi 
TTiese  proclamations,  however,  of  H.  4.  and  H.  5.  (one  ot 
both)  if  there  is  no  misprint),  would  be  in  fact  only  compliances 
with  the  laws,  which  were  at  that  time  in  existence.    What  those 
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*  aotli  No^eihber  1575,  a  letter  was  read  from  P^yn«>uth»'re- 

*  specting  a  Frenchman  committed  to  prison  there  for  wonts 

*  spoken  at  Rochelle;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  if  that  were  th^ 

*  fact,  he  should  be  banished  the  realm  without  delay,  but  that^  if 
^  the  language  were  used  in  England,  he  should  be  dealt  with 
.•  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence ! '    Mr  Sergeant  Copley 

? noted  these  same  cases  in  the  debate  (P.  D.  38.  823.)  of  a1  IX. 
818,  but  added  notliing  further.  {New  Series^  7.  1851.  808,) 
Lord  Liverpool  repeated  one  of  them  again  in  1822.  Mr  Pte^ 
was  fortunate  to  discover  another  instance,  whereupon  he 
suggests  that  Elizabeth  perhaps  recollected  at  one  period  of 
her  reign,  that  expression    ^  nisi  anted  prohibili,  *  for   tbAt 

*  m  her  Council  Kegister  may  be  seen  copies  of  direqtiofn 
^  issued  to  Bishops  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  to  two 

*  Aldermen  of  London,  directing  that  all  foreigners,  not  be- 

*  longing  to  any  church  or  congregation,  should  be  ordered  pre- 

*  sently  to  avoicj  the  kingdom. ' 

,  Theseform  the  sum  total  of  official  documents,  which  Go« 
ternment  has  been  able,  after  thirty  years  search^  to  get  tjo^ 
jprether.  ^  Mr  Wetherell  has  indeed  gone  a  little  farther^  and 
pud  antiquarian  collectors  under  contribution.  He  referred 
to  Sir  Dudly  Digby^s  compilation,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  King  of  France  complained  of  Elizabeth's  having  giveQ 
shelter  to  the  relics  of  the  Hugonots  after  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  and  required  *  not  only  that  they  should 
}  be  admonished,  but  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  re-* 
•turn. '  Burleigh  and  Sir  T.  Smith  instructed  Sir  F.  WaU 
singham  to  expostulate,  for  <  It  is  the  privilege  of  Great  Britain 

*  to  receive  exiles  of  France  and  every  other  country,  but,  if 
f  they  attempt  any  thing  to  the  disquietude  of  the  realm,  th^y- 
f  are  sent  away* '  He  adds  an  occurrence  from  the  reign  of 
James  L  where  the  Court  of  Spain,  remonstrating  against  tlm 
expulsion  of  a  Spaniard  from  this  country^  the  answer  was,. 
^  that  Jhe  had  been  intriguing  at  Court.  ^ 

.  From,  toiong  these  instances  we  will  first  dispose. of  that  part  of 
B#rleigfi>  order,  5th  Oct.  1571,  which  rc^rds  the  Scotch  i  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  whom  was  for  a  time  specifically  relied  upon^ 
tin  tie  statiUe  of  7.  H.  7.  c  7.  turned  up,  by  which  all  Sco|$, 
Qot  made  denizens^  were  to  depart  the  realm  within  forty, 
dir^f  after  proclamation,  upoii  forfeiture  of  all  their  goodft; 
40  act  not  repealed  till  4.  James  I.  The  directions  m  the 
Council  tlegjster  mentioned  by  Mr  Peel,  are  explained  by  the 
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;•  some  of  the  German  anabaptists,  *tioJio  rqfmed  to  Join  v^th  Vhp 

*  Diitckj  or  Efiglish  ckurches.*     The  Dutch  church  had  beea 
'established  A.  D.  1550  as  a  corporation,  unc{er  theBuperintend- 

ance  of  John  a  Lasco;  in  the  patent  thp  Lord  Mayor,  &c«  are 

Sereniptorily  commanded  to  respect  them ;  But  having  been  pujt 
own  by  Mary,  they  as  well  as  the  French  protestants  were  re- 
stored by  ElizabeUi;  the  refugees  increased  in  T 
*Elizabetn  and  James  both  granted  them  a  liberfiy  c 
'which  they  refused  to  their  own  puritan  subjecti 
Dutch  church  was  forbidden,  1573,  to  receive  int 
'munion),  they  brought  over  with  them  not  only  tl 
lures,  but  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  reiigl 
Trom  these  ipdqigences,  however,  the  anabaptists 
ly  expluded  ;  in  a  statute  of  H.  8.  anabaptists  are  i 
nam^,  as  *  to  b'f  burrtf  in  some  qpen place!*  In  15 
bion  Af^as  granted  from  the  council  of  the  yoanff  ar 
ward  to  thp  Bishops,  3cc,  to  search  for  anabaptists^ 
claimable,  %o  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  and  even 
'Mr  ^outhey  (K  2.  296.)  admits  them  to  have  been  '  at  this 

♦  Ume  under  the  ban  of  society.  *     Cr 
'count  of  the  English  baptists, — (whos 

England  seems  to  have  been  about  i 
*wSl  and  Fuller  the  history  of  the  t\ 
who  were  apprehended  1575,  in  a  pri^ 
gate  Bar ;  these  were  disposed  of  in  diffe 
(all  Dutchmen)  whp  were  condemned  t 
Vas  oqly  carried  into  execution  against 
banished.  Banishment,  therefore,  in 
and  they,  who  apply;  such  a  precedent 

Smeral,  must  suppose,  that  the  govern 
em  all,  bi;t  in  its  humanity  mitigates 
ment  of  exile !  It  should  be  remem 
'Eti:^ab^th,  c.  1.  non-conformists  were  t 

tro  into  perpetual  banishment, — ^which  a( 
las  described  as  placing  them  in  a  wor 

were  in  at  common  law :  But  sorely  reli  ^      ,  , 

thus  enforced  into  outlawry,  will  hardly  establish  the  universal 
proposition  for  which*  \%  is  prpduced, 

•  We  will  assume  for  the  present  purpose,  that  the  other 
instances  make  out  an  qccasional  exercise  of  the  power;  it 
remains  to  see  how  ^ar  they  bear  upon  its  legality.  If  ever 
any  Sovereign  was  excusable  in  taking  summary  and  vio- 
lent precautions  of  this  nature,  it  was  Elizabeth,  in  the  posi- 
tions where  she  then  stood,  threatened  from  within  and  fron^ 
Vithout,  deposed  by  excommunication,  and  invaded  by  a  (:of\* 
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j^^Ated  ariRa4a.  Her  tetop&c  led  her  to  cut  a  luiot,.  rather  tbap 
liiQtie  it ;  and  the  affectionate  coqfidence  of  the  majority  of  her 
people  humoured  her  in  irregularities  and  excesses^  which,  as 
.Clarendon  most  justly  observes,  she  never  pretended  to  claim 
at  the  time  under  the  colour  of  law.  The  council  orders,  and 
Uie  statements  of  private  practice,  such  as  we  are  now  discussing, 
i^^ould  not  have  the  notoriety  belonging  even  toaproclamatipn :  yet 
the  length  to  which  proclamations  outran  their  tether,  (a^  if  the  3 1  • 
-  *H.  8,  c.  8.  had  never  been  repealed),  is  known  to  every  one;who 
hsis  lool^ed  farther  than  the  veriest  children's  history  ot  England. 
Ell^beth  published  declarations  of  martial  law  against  person^ 
importing  bulls,  and  forbidden  books,  and  against  idle  va^ 
g&bonds.  She  prohibited,  by  edict,  the  cultivation  of  Woad, 
because  she  disliked  its  smell*  She  sent  out  her  officers 
Jto  break  every  sword,  and  clip  every  rufl^  whose  length 
exceeded  the  dimensions  which  were. most  agreeable  to  net 
'^oyal  eye.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  following  her  exam^ 
pie ;  ptilled  down  new  hoi^ses  in  London,  forfeited  the  mate- 
rials, fined  the  builders,  and  compelled  the  country  gentlemen, 
by  severe  penalties,  to  go  home  to  their  counties.  Mean  tim^ 
the  state  tribunal  was  at  hand  to  intimidate  the  obstinate  into 
submission.  JHfudson's  panegyrical  treatise  oi^  the  Star-Chara- 
pptj  will  show  what  importance  ought  to  Reattached  in  leg^ 
'91'guinent  to  questions  which  would .  come  before  that  Court^ 
even  when  Englishmen  were  the  complainants,  and  the  prero- 
*gative  was  publicly  assumed,  (9.  ColL  Jurid.  \01.)  *lcomQ 
^  now  to  express  the  great  and  high  jurisdiction  of  this  Court^ 
/  which,  by  the  arm  of  Sovereignty,  punisheth  errors  creeping 

*  into  the  commonwealth,  which  otherwise  might  prove  dan- 

*  gerous  and  infectious  diseases ;  or  giveth  life  to  the  execu- 

*  tion  of  laws,  or  the  performance  of  such  things,  as  are  neces* 

*  sary  In  the  common weallb,  yea  although  no  positive  law^  or 

*  continued  cmtom  of  cemmon-law,  giveth  warrant  to  it.    Such 

*  are  all  punishments  of  breach  of  proclamations,  before  they 

*  hiaye  the  strength  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  this  cour( 
*^  has  stretched  as  far  as  any  act  of  Parliament  ever  did.  As 
;*  41.  Eliz.j  builders  of  houses  in  London  were  sentenced,  an4 

*  their  houses  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  tq 

*  be  distributed  to  the  beqefit  of  the  parish  where  the  building 
f  was ;  which  dispositions  of  the  goods  soundeth  as  a  great  ex- 

*  tremity,  and  beyond  the  warrant  of  our  laws;  and  yet  surely 

*  very  necessary,  if  any  thing  would  deter  men  from  that  hor- 

*  rible  mischief  of  increasing  that  head,  which  is  swoln  to  a 
'*  great  hugeness  already.'  James  L  in  his  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, April  5th,  16  M  (termed,  for  its  tone  of  benignity  and 
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coociBsriQii,  FtotiriQ^  of  Giaee)»  aUritft  toaaelf  fan  lntdmMlalite 
space  for  tbe  ojperaMoo  of  praclamations,  ^nng  winch  ^rMn]& 
won\d  bi»re  free  quarter^^'Aa  lopohing  p!roidaimijti^iB%  wfech  itt 
*'  the  iast  ParliaHieBt  weire^xoepted  agaias^  as  be  id  a  lErai^or- 
<  ^^  subfta.  that  will  sa^  a  kit^  mnj  not  prodaimt;  aa4  bind 
i  by  it,  so  did  1  never  mteiid  prodamatioof  :lo  baiF^  force  olE 
^^  law,  but  to  prevent  suddm  Husohi^s  atisi^gi  wbet^  ^he  law^ 
^  hi^ not prov^fiiani  umil.i^ Parliament cai^ provide*':  TjetiiK 
tim^  so  pi«eearious  and  fuH  of  daQgi^r^  the  •'vdim  of  Bngland 
did  not  shrink  from  ibe  oU^ation  of  tbeir  omce  and  ib^ 
oath.  They  discharged  several  persons  who  bad  betocoBpatoUled 
to  imson  *  hy  noblemen  and  counsellors^  against  :the  livws  of  tW 
^  reaira/  It  was  in  vain>  (1.  Jnd.  297.  84.  EUm.)  ^  pur  qae 
\  aucun  grandees  foerunt  offaad  et  pr€K)ure  i^  conHnandeoaent. 
f  a  les  ys^s  que  ils  ne  ferr  issbit  apres  ceo. '  The  T\telve* 
Judges,  notwitnstanding  such  kiterferenoe  and  snob  cQnffl(ttHMi* 
nient,  recite.tbe  grievances  complained  of  m  a  Remonstraqcei' 
to  which  tbey  set  thjeir  bands^  and  dedfurc^  that  tbeir  dMtft  is. 
imperative^  tognuat  jrelief  and  help  according  to  the  ]«ws.  M  is: 
not,  thereforciln  tbe  acts  of  ^  nobWnen  and  eounsellons '  of  ihiat 
day,  that  we  shall  seek  dther  for  the  letter  (W  the  cjniit  of  an. 
£nglish  court  of  justice. 

;  Admitting,  then,  that  a^  practice  may  hav<  otept  in,  whilst 
prerogative  was  daily  stretching  out  its  wim;  a  little  furtberf. 
It  wiU  not  follow,  as  Mr  Pen  surmise^  l£at<  it  was  1kom{ 
any  recollection  or  application  of  the  *  nisi  antei  probibHi'. 
passage  in  Magna  Charta;  for,  let  us  ask  the  law,'  spiealdng^ 
m  the  voice  of  its  great  contemporary  masters, .  lyhaC^  was^ 
tbe  construction  wbioi  that  passage  was  then  legally  reeeiv-* 
ing,  and  what  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  heU  t^e  (^r^-* 
est  offices,  both  as  Crown  lawyiers  and  as  Judges,  on  the* 
legal  usage?  Cdke  and  Hale  ca^ny  us  down  from  Mizabeth  to* 
C.  II.  both  inclusive ;  they  connect  the  two  extremes  df  tbe 
period,  when  more  was  heard  about  prerogative  in  a  day  than* 
we  now  hear  in  a  year ;  they  are  indisputably  the  .  j^reatest 
names,  too,  in  our  national  jurisprudence :  But,  *  for  the  sake  of 
trying  the  value  of  the  instances,  which  are  now  advanced  as* 
precedents,  we  are  not  called  on  to  use  their  judgments  as  com-* 
mentators  on  a  debateable  point  of  law ;  but  are  m^apely  eloamia- 
ing  them  on  a  question  of  contemporaneous  fact.  Is  it  pps-' 
sible,  that  if  tbe  lawyers  of  their  day  conceived  these  idstabces' 
of  the  dismissal  of  aliens,  some  of  which  ^^fQV^  passing  under 
their  eyes,  the  rest  only  ja  few  years  preceding,  to  be  indeed* 
examples  of  a  prerogative,  claimed  and  allowed  aeeoi'diiigty, 
tl^t  CokQ  and  Hale,  in  th^  face  of  the  profession. and  tbe^ 
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pUiMcy  Aadd  have  dared  to  put  forward,  aff  they  both  hare 
Abne^  a  statement  of  the  law  eontrarv  to  the  rery  usage 
that  the  9f^  m  which  they  were  writing,  was  at  the  time 
acknoidedgmg  ahd  receiving  a»  cdiistitutional  ?  Yet  eitfier 
this  tnu^t  bie  assumed  agliini^t  them^  or  we  must  confisss  that* 
ilnef e  was  no  stfdi  usage ;  that  is,  that  the  precedents  hi  dispute 
wei^  theft  chained  to  the  running  account  of  arbitmnr  pow^; 
kut  not  taken  and  reverene^  as  law.  Allowing,  therefore^  thaf 
wefre  the  question  a  mere  interpretation  of  Magna  Charta,  as  a- 
Mmmeitiary  on  it^  original  meaning,'  Mr  Peel,  who  construes 
^  pubKc  pit^hibitlcHi '  to  be  by  the  King  in  council,  ought  to 
Oferrule  vJoke  and  Hale,  who  agrfee  that  it  is  by  act  of  rarfia** 
lMentdnly,--«dmitting  that  lawyers  in  both  Houses  are  justified 
lite  pendef^ej  on  ,thte  spur  of  the  moment,  in  sneering  at  the  ju- 
liiciaVex^sition  of  the  two  miracles  of  juridical  leartiing,  la-' 
b<mring  m  their  dosets,  calmly  and  impartially,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity  j  granting  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  masters, 
aild  JdM  t^ead  Hannibal  lectutieaiq^on  war,  ^^  stiH  submit,  that,' 
as  mere  contempbrary  hcstorians,  of  decent  reputation  and  con- 
siderable indus^,  they  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for  their  ae* 
(Mint  of  what  was  the  living  lEisage,  and  what  tlie  general  un- 
derstanding, as  to  i\te  prior  usage  at  the  time  they  wrote. 
^  IDl&reiidoh  (^.  1.55},  a  witness  above  all  suspicion,  has  left  us 
^Utrikmg  pictute  of  the  folly  of  the  Stuarts,  founded  on  this  ex- 
)9res9  disthiction,  that  they  first  attempted  to  mix  up  the  kiw 
and  the  judges^ in  these  arbitrary  proceedings.  *  They  who 
^vlook  b^k  Upoft  the  Gouticii-Books  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  acts 
^'  of  the  Star-Chanlb^  then,  $haU  find  as  high  instanee?  of 
••  power  and  sovereignty  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the' 
•'Subject,  as  can  since  hie  given  :  But  upon  this  consideration  h 
♦•  is  very  observable^  that  in  the  wisdom  of  former  timeis,  when 
♦'^he  prerogative  Went  highest,  (as  very  often  it  hath  been 
f  8#oln  above  any  pitch  we  have  Seen  it  at  in  our  times),  never 
any  court  of  law,  very  seldom  any  judge  or  lawyer  of  rcputa* 
tlctt,  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  an  act  6(  power  j  the  Crown 
wdl  knowing  the  mdment  of  keeping  those'  the  objects  of  re- 
*<  vereude  and  veneration  with  the  people,  and  that,  though  it 
-might  sometimes  make  sallies  upon  them  by  the  prerogative, 
■yet'  the  law  Would  keep  the  people  from  any  invasion  of  it, 
-and  that  the  King  could  never  suffer,  whilst  the  law  was 
looked  upon  by  thci  subject  as  ^e  asylum  for  their  liberties 
and  security  ,•  And  therefore^  you  shall  find  the  policy  of  many 
princes  hath  endured  b$  sharp  animadversions  anil  ueprehen- 
sioBS  from  the  judges  of  the  law,  us  their  piety  hath  from  the 
f  bishopt  of  the  C^qrch.    -So  when  ship-money  was  traftsacted 
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•  at  the  Council  Board,  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  work  of  that 
<-  power  they  were  all  obliged  to  trust,  and  un  effect  of  that 
^  foresight  which  they  we!*e  naturally  to  rely  upon :  imminent 

•  necessity  and  public  safety  were  convincing  persuasions ;  anil 

•  it  might  not  seem  of  apparent  ill  consequence  to  them,  that, 
*'  upon  an  emergent  occasion,  the  regal  power  should  fill  up  an 
*~  hiatus^  or  supply  an  impotency  in  the  law :  but  when  tliey 

•  saw  in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gave  them  title  toy  and 
^possession  of  all  they  had)  reasons  of  state  urged  as  elementii 

•  of  law,  Judges  as  sharp- sighted  as  Secretaries  of  State, '  &c. 
It  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  look  fpr  the 
authority  of  law  in  those  tribunals,  which  disowned  the' law  as 
Ae  limit  and  *  golden  mete-wand '  of  their  conduct.  The  Coun- 
cil table,  and  the  Slar  Chainber  * 

^  veral  rooms ;  the  Council  by  proc 

•  pie  to  what  was  not  cnjoyncd  I 
^  which  was  not  prohibited ;  and  th( 
^  breach  and  disobedience  to  these  p 
illegality  in  some  cases  Parliamei 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

To  try  the  present  age  by  such  a  standard,  when  in  the 
darknessf  which  time  has  drawn  over  these  transactions,  it 
IS  impossible  to  distinguish  by  the  acts  themselves  between 
what  was  lawful  and  what  was  violent,  is,  (as  Preby  says, 
most  truly)  noium  per  ignotius^  and,  unless  latter  precedents! 
are  conturring,  is  only  fit  to  introduce  disorder.  To  disco- 
ver here  and  there  a  stray  example  of  advantage  taken  over 
the  weak  and  ignorant)  and  thereon  to  form  a  theory,  is  at 
once  to  reduce  us  to  the  minimum  of  that  period,  and  to  make 
what  was  with  them  the  worst  exception  henceforward  our  best 
^nd  only  rule.  Lord  Camden  treated  with  just  contempt  the 
endeavour,  in  the  case  of  seizure  of  papers,  to  argue  its  legality 
from  the  conduct  of  Secretaries  of  State.  {St.  Tr.  i9.  1068.) 
•This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  met  with,  where  the  ancient  im- 

•  memorable  law  of  the  land,  in  a  public  matter,  was  attempted  to 

•  be  proved  by  the  practice  of  a  private  office.  The  names,  and 
•rights  of  Public  Magistrates,  their  power,  and  forms  ofproceed- 

•  ing,  as  they  are  settled  by  law,  have  been  long  since  written,  and 

•  are  to  be  found  in  books  and  records.    Private  customs  are  in 

•  deed  slj^l  td  be  sought  from  private  tradition  ;  but  who  ever  con- 

•  ceived  a  notion,  that  the  public  law  could  be  buried  in  the  ob* 
^  scure  practice  of  a  particular  office?  That  such  a  right  should 

•  have  existed  from  the  time  where  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
\  not  to  the  contrary,  and  never  yet  have  found  a  place  in  any  bool^ 
i^f  ki«s  is  inor^lple;'  butj  if  ao3tfftngea  thing  could  be  sup^ 
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^  posed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  declare  die  law  ii|N)n:sucIi. 

*  evidence.     But  still  it  is  insisted,  that  there  has  been  a  general 

*  submisstoD,  and  no  action  brought  to  try  the  right ;  I  answer,^ 

*  there  has  been  a  subjection  of  Guilt  and  Poverty  to  Power,  and 

*  the  terror  of  punishment ;  but  it  wou)d  be  a  strange  doctrine 

*  to  assert,  that  all  the  people  of  this  land  are  bound  to  acknow-« 
f  ledge  that  to  be  universal  law,  which  a  few  criminal  booksel-» 
^  lers  have  been  afraid '  (or  we  may  add,  a  few  ignorant  foreign- 
ers uiiablc)  *  to  dispute. '  Such  was  the  judgment  pronounced^ 
upon  a  regular  course  of  official  warrants,  continued  from  the< 
Revolution  to  the  very  year,  in  which  the  judgment  was  de-* 
livered.  Where  the  precedents  break  down  at  an  earlier  »tage^ 
tliey  lose  even  the  little  credit  which  might  be  attached  to  more 
recenjt  practice,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  oirciunstaaces  under 
which  the^  passed.  (  Bu^worthf  I.  556*)  ^  Upon  the  ord»-. 
<  nance  of  the  King  and  Council,  Sir  John  Banks  said,  ha 
^,  could  show  above  forty  writs  that  bad  gone  out  to  all  the 
\  King's  subjects. '  But  what  replied  Judges  Hutton  and  Croke^ 
(who  were  then  what  Powell  was  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bi- 
shops, *  among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he'}?  ^  lam  yery  sorry- 
^.sucb  obsolete  and  ancient  things  bav«  been  mentioned, «  many 

*  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  h^  been  better  to  have  slept  in  si*. 
^  lence,  than  to  have  been  sppken  of  in  these  times*  Now,  we 
^  are  not  to  argue  what  has  been  done  deJactOf  for  many  things- 
^  have  been  done,  which  were  never  allowed ;  but  our  question, 
^'is,  what  hath  been  done,  and  may  be  done  dejure:  roulti<« 
<.tude  of  precedents,  unless  they  be  confirmed  by  judicial  pro- 
'  ceedings  in  Courts  of  record,  are  not  to  be  regarded. '  Tbig 
warning  was  not  taken ;  and  Clarendon  has  immortalized  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  judgment  founded  upon  such  documents,  which 
judgments,  within  two  years  {16W\  was  declared  illegal,  and  the 
record  vacated  by  both  Lords  and  Commons  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  Mr  Justice  Foster  accordingly  puts  his  argument  in  thecon* 
junctive,  and  requires  not  only  immemorial  usage,  butcontinuoma* 
practice.  {Crown  CaseSf  157.  St.  Tr.  18.)  *  For  rights  of  every 

*  kind,  which  stand  on  the  foot  of  usage,  gradually  receive  new* 
^strength  in  point  of  light  and  evidence  from  the  CGntinuanoe* 
^  of  that  usage,  as  it  implieth  the  tacit  consent,  and  approb»»' 

*  tion  of  every  successive  age,  in  which  it  has  prevailed.     Had 
^  the  practice  of  pressing  been  disccmtinued  from  the  time  of 

*  C.  I.,  unless  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  J 

*  think  what  hath  been  said  upon  the  foot  of  antient  precedents* 
^  could  after  all  have  had  little  weight;  for  I  declare,  that.an-- 
^  cient  precedents  alone,  unless  supported  by  moderp  practice^  ■ 

*  weigh  very  little  with  me  in  question!' of  ^is  nature;  I  meaa 
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*  ill  Ofttitioitt  toi^ching  the  pmrogr^tbre. '  Yet  the  precedents 
put  HKTward  now  are  such  as  vanished  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  and  the  approach  of  dawn— they  not  only  end  at  that 
periods '^wben  constitutional  precedents  bc^in,  but  they  end  so 
tibctroughly^  that  the  council  office  has  not  rendered  up  a  single 
scrap  of  p^>er  to  testify  a  consultation,  or  a  surmise  of  such  an 
experiment  for.  200  yemrs. 

Among  the  ^  antlent  and  obsolete  things,'  from  which  the 
4wt  was  shaken  in  the  argument  on  ship-money,  one  as 
^e  23d.  Ed.  I.,  mentioned  (1.  Bush.  581.)  by  St  John;  when^ 
op  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  Dover  Haven  was  shut 
up  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  all  strangers  whatever^ 
tCat  landw,  were  arreted.  Charles  I.,  after  his  marriage^ 
seems  to  have  had  almost  as  much  difficulty  at  first  in  acqmr- 
ing  the  mastery  in  his  own  family,  ^s  he  afterwards  had  in^t-* 
t^mvtina  to  i;etain  that  over  his  people.  This  uxorious  m(»iarch 
couidonly  accomplish  it  by  sendmg  all  his  consort's  French  esta- 
bJisnment  home,  in  a  very  summary  and  angry  manner.  !^ush- 
worth  .mentions  the  discontent  among  them,  who  were  mostly . 
younger  broth^^rs,  and  had  come  over  on  speculation  of  ad- 
vancement from  their  Queen.  Mr  Ellis  has  lately  published 
the  curious  correspondence^  which  passed  on  the  occasion; 
tney  were  put  under  confinement,  and  shipped  Qff.  *  In  the 
year  1627,  a  German  of  the  name  of  Weisman,  a  kind  of  pur- 
veyor to  foreigners  in  England,  was  examined  before  a  special 
cpmmission  by  the  King's  order,  on  a  charge  of  extortion  and 
sf;an()ai,  preferred  by  the  Danish  ambassador  against  him : 
^ .  th^  first  inordered  him  into  safe  custody,  until  he  gave  satis- 
^ ,  faction  to.  the  foresaid  ambassador,  if  he  thinks  it  not  fit  to 
^  bring  him  before  the  King,  his  master,  to  be  punished  ac* 
'  cording  to  his  demerits. '  After  four  or  five  days  restraint  in , 
the  house  of  a  messenger,  he  was  delivered  by  warrant  from 
the  X(0|rd  Pre£|ident,  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  who  im« 

.  *  Hie  following  is  the  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
iMh^m, '  for  the  final  driving  away  of  the  Moniieurs/  written  entirely 
in  his  own  hand.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr  Wordsworth  wiU 
see  in  it  any  re^Bcmhlance  to  the  style  of  Eikon  Basilike. 

<  Steenie,  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Die  Graeme :  This  is  my 

*  answer.    I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  tp-monrow 

*  out  of  the  touoe»  if  you  can,  by  fair  means  (but  stike  not  longe  in 

*  disputing),  otherwise  force  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wyld  beastes^ 

*  until  ye  have  shipped  them — and  so  the  devill  goe  with  them  !   Lett 

*  me  here  no  answer,  bot  of  the  performance  of  my  command. 

*  Charles  R.' 
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prisoned  Wm  in  the  Compter.  The  warrant  gaye  power  *  to  dis- 
pose of  him,'  and  he  was  on  the  pojnt  of  feeing  sent  tp  Ham- 
burgh, when  he  saved  himself  by  submission. 

The  period,  in  short,  ^hich  supplied  these  false  and  nominal 
precedents,  we  will  ventiire  to  say,  would  furnish  a  myHitade 
df  the  same  style  and  ot-igin,  sufficient  to  disfranchise  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  pf  every.free  principle ^hich  it  own§.  \Ve  are 
at  a  loss  to  cpnceiyp  the  ingenious  profli<jacy  of  that  Jogic,  which 
discards  tfieii)  in  the  ope  case,  bijt  qiiie1;ly  adopts  them  in  the 
othef .  We  will  add  only  one  furtlier  observation, *which  seems  to 
lis  to  be  conclusive ;  nothing  is  said  iq  any  of  them  about  order 
to  depart,  or  indictment  on  oisobedieqce.  The  authority,  which 
they  seem  to  claim  (for  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  are  the 
(exercise),  is  that  of  actual  and  forcible  dismissal.  If  they 
prove  any  thipg,  they  prove  not  only  the  Crown's  right  to  de- 
dare  a  foreigner's  residence  here  illegal,  but  the  right  of  ma- 
nual riddance,  with  a  King's  messenger  at  his  back. '  Now,  the 
'formal  pretext  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  by  the  41ien 
act,  as  reiterated  by  Lords  Sidmouth,  Liverpool,  Eldon,  and 
Castlereagh,  &c.  has  all  alpng^assifmed,  that  the  Crpwn  has  the 
first  right,  but  not  the  last.  JPr^cedents,  therefore,  which  prove 
H)fhj  by  proving  too  jnuch,  prove  neither.  They  who  wish  to 
use  them  as  evidence  of  the  British  Constitutiouj  cannot  take 
the  half  that  suits  tneir  purpose,  and  leave  the  rest  5  they  must 
either  have  all  or  none.  If  none,  we  are  agreed;  if  all,  then 
upon  their  ovm  showing,  these  ikvpurite  precedents  are  just  so 
many  breaches  pf  the  law,  and  are  nothing  more  or  less,  than 
acts  of  individual  outrage,  perpetrated  by  secretarifes  of  state  on' 
the  persons  of  wretched  strangers,  whose  i^noranc0  6f  Slnglishi' 
law,  and  whose  friendless  condition,  enabled  these  'masters  of 
official  responsibility  to  commit  oppression  with  impunity.  ' 
'  In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  on  the  other  side,  to 
c&U  precedents  to  contradict.  We  can  only  open  the  book  of 
the  English  Constitution  for  its  plain  and  manly  text ;  and  read 
from  the  book  of  Time,  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  tlie  best  book, 
a  silent  and  continuous  practice,  opposed' to  any  such  doctrine, 
and  commencing  with  our  own  libertlesr  of  person,  under  that 
Habeas  Corpqs  Apt,  whose  provisions  give  shelter  alike  to  the 
foreigner  and  to  ourselves^ 

Tlie  silence  of  history  during  two  hundred  years  of  the  most 
vehement  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  is  the 
strongest  acknowledgment  and  testimony  of  the  fact,  as  well  as 
principle,  of  a  contrary  usage ;  it  is  a  negative  pregnant ;  dum  . 
facets  clatridL  Direct  evidence,  in  such  a  stat6  of  things,  can  only 
^cidentally  arise ;  But  we  wjJJ  refer  to  two  occasions,  when  \kit 
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jEibseoct  of  such  pretof^tivef  was  expressly  assmneiL  The  ftryt 
we  have  already  spoken  of;  and  it  has  been  frequently  allude,d  t^ 
in  Parliament.  A  Frenchman  had  the  insolence,  in  tl*e  rei^  c^' 
Oharles  II,,  to  appear  at  the  theatre  with  the  King's  mi^tress^ 
and  in  the  King's  presence,  as  her  favoured  lover.  The  outr 
raged  sovereign  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  to  beg  that  he  would  caJI 
thjs  rival  home ;  and  a  French  writer  of  the  time  condoles  over 
the  misery  of  a  limited  monarch,  who  had.no  means  of  protect* 
log  himself  against  so  disagreeable  a  visitor,  but  by  the  circuitous 
form  of  this  humiliating  request !  The  other  is  a  declaration  in 
yParlia^entf  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham  {St.  Tr.  20. 1316.),  in  re- 
^>ect  to  issuing  a  warrant,  which  he  was  told  by  Lord  Camden  wad 
illegal,  and  of  which  be  must  take  the  consequence  on  himseUl 
^Nevertheless  he  said,  *  Preferring  the  general  safety,  in  time  erf 

*  war,  to  every  personal  consideration,  he  ran  the  risk,  (as  he 

*  would  that  of  his  head,  had  that  been  the  forfeit,  upon  th^ 
^  like  motive),  and  did  an  extraordinary  act  (it  wa^  that  of 

*  sending  Count  St  Germain  out  of  the  country)  upon  a  suspi** 

*  cious  foreigner,  jqst  come  from  France,  and  who  was  conceal* 

*  ed,  at  different  tinies,  in  different  houses. '     So  far  from  Jusii'* 
Jibing  such  interference  as  a  lawful  act,  this  great  statesman  thus 

puts  himself  boldly  on  the  country,  for  an  indemnity  in  the  e?r 
ercise  of  a  vigour  beyond  the  law. 

9.  Acts  of  J^arlia7rie?iL — We  have  shown  above,  how  what  Mr 
Yorke.  called  petitions  of  the  Commons,  were  reaUy  acts  of  Par- 
liament;  and  how  he  thereby  became  the  victim  of  l^is  own  ar^ar 
mei>t,  and  was  made  to  roar  in  his  own  bull.  The  only  mistfike> 
however,  wa?  in  the  fact :  For  the  inference  is  one,  which,  on  ^ 
qiiestioiQ  of  prerogative,  has  always  been  regarded  as  so  con  vine* 
ing,  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  developed.  Any  one 
who  is  seeking?  for  truth  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  wpuld,  ii^ 
the  absence  ot  judicial  decision,  class  his  historical  researches  pn-t 
der  two  head^,  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  acts  of  Parliam^fit« 
He  would  again  subdivide  the  acts  of  die  Executive^  and  sub-r 
mit  them  to  a  careful  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whethei^ 
tb^y  lyere  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  indepei:-^ 
dent  authority^  or  measures  for  carrying  the  judgment  of  the 
^legislature  into  effect,  or  only  the  irregular  ebullitions  pf  ^} 
much  power.  We  have  already  referred  our  readers  to-  th^, 
test  by  which  this  question  must  be  determined :  a  fpyndatio^ 
of  rkbt  n^ust  be  looked  for  first  in  those  records  where  thft 
£3un£ition  of  English  law  is  laid ;  and  that  being  made  sur0« 
tl^e  constitutional  value  of  any  given  instance,  where  it  is  exeft'^ 
ed,  c^n  onlyjbe  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  other  conteu?-* 
po^aneous  progp^edings.    In  such  an  investigation,  Mr  Plunl^ett 

•     4' 
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knust  not  tell  xi&  w«  are  t^ot  to  'pkk  and  choose  out  <^  liistoiT^t 
but,  when  we  are  dealing  with  antiquity,  must  t^e  all  that  its 
ca?t  shoots  out  upon  us,— every  thing  or  nothing.  Lord  Baeon^ 
-with  better  judgment,  has  warned  us,  that  such  precedents  ar6 
to  be  avoided  as  smack  of  the  times ;  and  no  one  should  kfiO# 
better  than  Mr  ftunkett,  that  it  is  no  less  true  with  govern- 
ments than  \^ith  individuals^  that  the  best  evidence  against  k 
party  is  his  own  admissions  to  his  prejudice;  whereas,  what  a 
party  volunteers  in  his  own  favour,  is  subject  to  the  most  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  and  cannot  legally  be  received.  Acts  of 
power,  so  fer  from  establishing  a  right,  often  do  not  claim  i^ 
What  would  Lord  Chatham  have  thought  of  that  constitution- 
al reasoning,  which  insisted  upon  drawing  from  his  dismissal  of 
Count  St  Germain,  an  argument  that  me  act  itself  must  be- 
come consequently  legal  ?  He  honestly  avowed  the  contrary^ 
and  would  have  disdained  the  artifice,  which  should  seek  to  ex- 
tort from  it  any  evidence  of  right,  and  to  confound  violence^ 
however  necessary,  with  a  prerogative  ordinary  and  just.  Priv;^ 
Council  Minutes  speak  no  public  sentiment,  and  prove  no  prini 
ciple ;  if  known,  they  might  probably  be  indifferent  to  th^  pub^ 
lie;  but  probably  would  be  known  only  to  the  oppressor,  the, 
myrmidon,  and  the  victim.  Even  now,  when  we  live  in  a  sort 
of  whispering  gallery,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  can  tell  &U 
most  how  many  lumps  of  sugar  every  man  puts  into  his  tea,  yet 
a  foreigner  is.  taken  up  in  the  dark,  and  gallopped  off  on  the 
Dover  road,  and  nobody  either  knows  or  cares.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  are  public  in  their  nature,  and^ 
if  unqualified,  pass  out  to  the  public  as  direct  assertions  of 
right*  This  is  evidence  which  cannot  lie.  Now,  all  govern*^ 
ments  resemble,  in  one  respect,  the  simplicity  of  Nature ;  they 
never  do  by  more  what  they  can  do  by  less ;  we  may  be  sure 
tfiei'e  is  the  dignus  vindiee  nodusj  when  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  branched  oi  the  Legislature  is  required.  It  is  no  practicat 
workman  whom  Hogarth  exhibits  in  his  caricature  ts  combm* 
kig  all  the  mechanical  powers  te  make  a  corkscrew.  In  despo^ 
tic  periods,  reference  to  Parliament,  instead  of  to  the  CoundC 
Board,  enactments  in  the  place  of  proclamations,  repeated  peti-' 
tions,  that  the  laws  and  statutes  .respecting  the  banishment  of 
aliens  be  o^seroed^  not  that  the  prerogative  may  dismiss^  is  thef 
language  of  legislative,  and  not  of  executive  proceedings.  A- 
Mnes  of  statutes^  on  the  very  point,  is  «uch  a  surrender  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  similar  prerogativey  that  it  never  can  reviw; 
it  is  a  succession  of  solemn  parliamentary  admissions.  In '  the 
present  instance,  the  evidence  frbm  the  R(^ls  of  Parliamei^t  is- 
•o  complete,  that  our  only  apprehmsiou  is,  lest  the  notke  whicbt 
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we  have  been  obligedTto  give  to  those  sell-createcl  precedents  we 
fiavebeen  examining,  should  seem  to  attach  to  them  an  import- 
ance which  they  rn  no  degree  deserve. 

We  will  only  mention,  out  of  a  long  list  before  us  of  the  law3 
afFecting  Aliens,  those  the  most  directly  touching  the  present 
question. 

Coke  mentions  a  law  of  Alfred's,  by  which  no  merchant 
should  remain  in  the  country  above  forty  days  {I.  BL  113),  but 
we  must  remember,  that  at  that  period  every  body  was  oblige^ 
to  belong  to  some  tything,  and  that  the  tything  became  an- 
swerable for  any  one,  who  remained  within  it  forty  days,  as  a  host 
did  for  thehospes  trium  noctmm,  the  lodger,  who  had  slept 
three  nights  under  his  roof.  (1.  Reeve.  14.)  The  ^friendless 
man,'  who  could  not  obtain  admission  into  one,  was  on  that  ac- 
count condemned  to  death,  a  punishment,  in  that  age  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation,  inflicted  on  few  other  crimes,  except  that  air 
so  of  wandering  from  the  highway  without  sounding  a  horn^ 
These  are  regulations  of  police  not  likely  to  be  recommendea 
for  our  present  practice.  Were  the  countrv  broken  up  into  tith- 
ings  of  this  description,  Mr  Owen  should  have  our  vote  for 
trying  his  parallelograms  upon  it ;  and  Gurth  and  Cedric  might 
feed  their  swine  in  our  Exchange,  instead  of  our  hearing  ther^ 
every  day  every  language  in  Europe.  Some  have  thou^t,  that 
the  laws  against  Ahens  were  introduced  in  time  of  Hen.  II., 
when  a  law  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  Parliament  of 
Wallingford,  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  in  order  to  drivQ 
away  the  Flemings  and  Picards,  introduced  in  the  wars  of  Ste- 
phen ;  under  which  law.  Hen.  11.  on  his  accession,  purged  the 
realm  of  foreign  soldiers;  Coke  says  all  the  troubles  of  Hen.  III. 
arose  from  his  Gascoigne  favourite  (3.  InsL  226.);  and  though 
he  was  induced  to  banish  Aliens,  1224,  the  year  before  Magna 
Charta,  and  again,  1232,  yet  the  presence  and  protection  of 
Aliens  continue  the  master-grievance  of  his  reign.  We  hav^ 
spoken  of  Magna  Charta  elsewhere ;  but  when  Lord  Liverpool 
asks,  if  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  does  not  show,  that  th^ 
contrary  was  the  kw  bfefore,  the  same  question  may  with  the 
same  rea$on  be  pat  on  every  other  article  in  the  charter;  and 
he  wiH'  find  the  answer  lk\d  down  generally ;  Magna  Charta  was 
notiBo  much  introducing  of  anew,  as  declaratory  of  the  antient 

grant  of  Commons  of  a  50th,  on  con- 
5:18,  Ed.  L  an  unsuccessful  petition 
[ingiri  Parliament;  Si.  Ed.  1.(1302) 
r  or  protection  to  merchant  strangerS| 
»n  of  this  branch  of  Magna  Charta — 
Dms  they  buy  certain  rights.     Mer«^ 
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rhants  of  all  foreign  fmrtft  <  sbQil,  and  may  safely  toxae  Into  bU 
cities,  *  &c.  Speedy  justice  according  to  law-merchant :  Jury. 
€>ne  half  foreigners,  where  such  can  oe  had.  Nothing  is  said 
nbout  s^afe-conduet,  and  no  proviso  of  public  prohibition,  so  botli 
these  questions  are  got  rid  of.  This  charter  is  declared  perpCf 
iftal,  and  it  is  also  declared,  that  *  the  said  foreign  merchants 
*  should  hereafter  be  liable  io  no  execution,  stop,  or  loan,  either 
on  themselves  or  their  goods.  *  So  Coke  {2.  JnsL  60.)  ob- 
»erV(es,  no  imposition  without  assent  of  Parliament  can  be.  set 
upon  any  stranger.  Hale  says  (P.  C  93.)  expressly  also,  that 
the  statute  speaks  indeed  of  merchant:,  but  under  that  name  all 
foreigners  living,  or  trading  here,  are  comprised.  Ttat  th^ 
cbarta  mercatoria  passed  io  Parliament,  we  have  Ed.  2d's  ex- 
press authority  (1311.)  Philip  of  France  had  requested,  that 
his  merchants  might  be  released  from  the  3d.  per  pound ;  Ed- 
ward answered,  that,  as  a  full  English  Parliament  had  granted 
that  custom  to  his  father,  both  from  English  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, on  account  of  the  many  special  liberties  and  immunities 
ivhich  he  bestowed  on  them  in  perpetuity,  he  must  therefore 
€X)nstilt  his  Parliament  before  be  can  give  any  determinate  an- 
swer. Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
prerogative,  now  insisted  upon,  would  have  been  in  plain  I^-ti- 
guage  nothing  short  of  a  power  of  dispensing  with  that  part  of 
this  law  which  promises  free  passage;  a  power  which  might 
occasionally  be  irregularly  adopted,  but  which  no  one  since  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  since  the  embargo  question  in  1766,  will  have 
the  boldness  to  enumerate  as  part  of  the  British  Constitution  ? 
TWs,  however,  was  an'  abuse,  which  kept  its  ground  more  or 
less  till  the  Revolution  ;  and  therefore,  though  tlie  right  of  ar- 
resting one  foreigner  for  the  debt  of  another,  was  not  taken  a? 
way  till  1353,  (27.  E<L  3.  St.  2.  c.  17.),  we  need  not  be  surpriaed 
to  find  this  same  Ed.  2.,  who  pleaded  his  Parliament  in  bar  t9 
the  King  of  France,  discharging  from  this  liability  the  merchants 
of  Venice. trading  with  England  during  ten  years.  Ed.  3. in 
fiocond  year  of  his  reign,  1328,  renews  the  charta  mercatoria  by 
charter,  v^hich  is  confirmed  by  statute  lS35f  when  also  9.  Ed.  3^ 
was  passed  at  York,  which,  after  reciting  the  grievous  damage  to 
king  and  people  from  some  people  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  nof 
sundering  merchant  strangers  and  others  to  sell  to  themselveSf  enr 
act?,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  buy,  and  sell,  where  they 
please,  ^'ithout  disturbance,  l^.  Ed.  3.  a  statute  was  passed, 
inviting,  foreign  clothiers,  and  authorizing  the  King  to  grant 
I  hem  h  anchises,  *  as  many,  and  such  as  may  sufBce  them ;  *  and 
the  Kings's  reprimand  to  Bristol,  1339,  and  to  London^  13*4^ 
and  bis  resolution  that  the  act  sjiould  be  obeyed^  may  l,>ejs€^  |fl 
»ymer,  {toed.  V.  5.  137.  4S9.)  .  .   ^  ?  :  >  .    .  . « 
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By  J  i.  Ed.  III.  St.  4,  c  «.  and  45-  JEd*  III.  c. «.,  anil  hy  15* 
Ed  III.  St.  2.  c.  S.,  and  IB.  Ed.  III.  St.  K  c.  S.^  the  King  dmb 
grant,  according  to.  the  greftC  charter,  that  foretgneffi  may  Mrith* 
out  let  safely  come,  &c.  and  tUat  ^  aUpersonSf '  as  well  foreigii* 
trs  sis  natives,  may  buy  and  sell,  wJ^e,  when,  4md  bov,.&^ 
27.  Ed.  III.  c  iy  and  St.  S.  c.  2.,  as  well  as  c  17.  and  36.  Ed.. 
III.  c.  7«  recognke  the  same  principles.  The  eveniogof  this 
magnanimous  Prince's  r^n^  (who,  it  is  observed,  made  moMr 
good  laws  than  all  liis  predecessorii),  lingered  on  in  melaiRcholy 
contrast  to  his  former  greatness  ^  Hiee.<UUapama  dtuvhentUfm* 
but  it  was  not  disgraced  in  this  respect  by  contoadiettng  tkm 
policy  of  his  life*  The  mayor  and  citixons  of  Londony  {Smf^ 
mourns  Survey  of'  JLondmif  V.  2.  51 4«),  reciting  a  proraiiamadtf 
to  them  in  the  last  ParUametUf  that  they  should  have  good 
remedy  for  the(r  grievances,  dwejl  .principally  on  the  admiseio» 
of  strangers;  (50.  £kL  1IL\  ^  whereby  the  merchasla  of  the 
^.said  city  are  greatly  impoverished^  and  the  >navy  hnpaio^, 
^  and  the  secrets  of  the  land  bv  the  said  strangers^  diaoovered  ti» 
f  our  enemies  by  spies,  and  other  strangers  into  tlicae  hoofles  jreit 
f  ceived ;  may  it  tber^re  please  yo«r  Majesty  and  Couhoil^  Jnr 
*  this  present  parliament,  to  -cwdain, '  &c.  The  Khig  puts  tdbeia 
o£Pby  minute  concessions;  waA  in  due  next  year,  51.  Ed^rllla 
being  the  last  of  his  reign,  the  Commons  petttidned,  i^at^a 
statute  of  provision  {$c^  against  joli^bingwilhtlie  coagtrof  J?oMtt)t 
might  be  executed,  and  <  that  ail. strangecs  be  cpmmandedtd 
^  depart  the  realm  during  the. war/  (2.  8U  2K  428.)  TheKinff 
answers  again,  tJ^e  steUutit  <Mu^.or^^(inc^Sitberef0i)e -made  shall 
be  observed.  .  ,  ./ 

Rich.  II.  la  the  reign  df  this  nnfortunate  Prindoey  who  wasnet 
long  in  squandering  the  inheritance  of  glory  and  of  eonfidentie^ 
which  liis  fatiier  and  bis  granidtather  had  ie&bim,  we  mr^.isol 
to  expect  much  consistent  policy.  Golden. coa^)IimeBl)Sifrotil 
the  city  of  London  bribed  him  in  the  first  year  (l.:R«I>L).o€1ih 
reign  to  take  away,  but,always.6^is/ii^^t4/£^  fiiom  s^angbrs  ^ikmt 
ri^t  to  sell  wkhin  firanoh^sMss;  iThts  statute, -howerdr,  is  fe^ 
pealed  the  foUowing  year,  2.tH.  Ii..c  1^  and  9.  Ed. IMi  is  .ife* 
stored,  (i  UJS.  11.  c.  7.  is atxwrdkngbf).  6.  R.  IX.^  im%vAi^ 
?•  R.  II.  cu  M«  are^  in  the  ;same  ispint*  cWbile,.  on  %l^  lothiet 
hand,  lueJiave  >L1. R.  IL  etuuatiiig,  on.the  petiUdn ^(t^  Gom* 
mons,  that.all  fidiemians  wax6^  qdhteEs^  thait Jooh>i»i)e.fay.C>cmni 
pil  appointed  to  serve  the  Queei),  asaydepliDt  tha  vealm  by  iiiid<* 
summer  en&aing,  on  pain' to  be  out  qS  the  Kiiig^  proteotion*  / 
.  H«  IV^  wanted  all  the  popularity  ^lat  he  cotdd^aoquirav'  «* 
ther  hy  burning  the  first  aposEtfes  ofithe  Rafontotloh  ixi  pteasi 
the  clergy,  or  by  throwing  an  act  of  ParUameat  dnl|ot.iihi 
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tariei  \m  §ox^  .dotm  tW  b^nct  of  trstd^  to  ploase  th«  city  of 
London  and  other  trading  towns*  4.  H.  4.  c.  15.  begins. aceord* 
ingly^  and  tkere  ave  divers  acts  to  7.  Ed.  6.  c.  6,,  such  as 
wmiw  do  credil  to.  Lord  Bexley  himself,  for  better  keeping  the 
gold  and  silver  .within  the  kingdom^  and  conqpielUng  aliens  to 
employ  their,  .purchate^mcmey  on  conmodities  of  the  realm. 
S.  H.  IV.  at  iteL  request.  o£  the  Commons,  imd  certain  Lords  es- 
pecially amointed^  enacted,  Hiat  all  stsangers  taking  part  with 
Antipope  do  Avosd  the  realm,  and  that  ower  strangers  remoin 
tofoa  tnch  frontiers  within  the  realm,  where  garrisons  are.  By 
another  eet  of  the  %fivs^  year,  and  by  8.  H.  IV.,  all  religious 
persons^  bam.  French,  am  ordered  to  wpart  the  realm :  and  by 
1^1-  H.  IV.  all  strangers,  except  merchants,  are  required  to  live 
and  die  in  the  Kinf^s  quarrels,  to  serve  in  his  wars^  to  k>dgo 
iMily  is  English  houses,  and  (June  illce  laa^yma^  that  ncme  of 
ti%m  shu^  be  hrcdcers  ( 

/  The  reif^  of  H.  V.  was  more  like  a  campaign  than  a 
civil  govemihent.  He  began  it  by  throwing  away  the  ^cabluurd  ; 
and  one  cannot  wonder  he  should  be  suspicious  of  strangers, 
whom  he  left  as  it  were  in  his  rear.  Accordingly,  by  I.  H. 
V.  it  is  enad^d,  that  all  aliens  do  depart. the  realm,  mid  that 
all  such  alien  merchants  as  remain  be  under  £i^ish  hosts, 
under  pain  of  iraiH'isonment  at  die  King's  will.  The  Com-* 
moBS  previously  had  prayed,  that  5.  H.  IV.  for  tlie  avoid- 
ii^  of  aliens  might  be  observed;  whereto  the  King  granteth, 
saving  his  preroffatkre,  and  that  he  may  dispense  with  whom 
ht  pleases.;  to  which  the  Gomnums  answered,  that  their  inteat 
was  no  other,  nor  ever  should  be,  by  the  grace  of  God  !  The 
pvoPMative  here  saved,  however,  is  not  that  of  sending  out  alibis, 
but  of  dispensing  widi  an  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  record  iii 
tiAedby  Sir  Edward  Herbert  for  that  purpose.  {St.  TV.  11. 1260.) 
On.  this  and  a  similar  concession  also  mentioned.  Sir  Robert 
Alkyns  observes  {Barliamentaiy  TraetSy  31S.),  ^  they  are  no 
^onore  ibn  prudent  and  patient  avoiding  of  disputes  with  the 
^•eevecal  Kings;  and  t^em  are  muki^des  of  the  like  in  ^e  <dd 
< Parliamentary JoUsb  It isbat an humUe clearing gI* themselves 
f  fiaom  any  puipose  iji  general  to  afaridga  the  king  of  any  of  his 
^  prerofoitives,  (which  have  been  always  touchy  and  tender 
<  things),  luit  it  is  no  clear  and  direct  allowance  of  that  dispense 
^'ing  uiere  mentioned,  to  be  any  prerega:dve  in  him. ' 
-  In  4i»  H.  VL  the  Commons  petitiotty  that  all  stmiq^rs  being 
within  the  realm  about  Quemi  Joan  may  depart  oat  of  the 
viealm*  Answer,  the  Uaiidet  therelbre  made  shall  be  obseRioed. 
in  fl»,H.  VL  JUi^  act  c^.Parliamrat  was  passed^  tbi^  aV  the 
Irbh  people  should  depart  the  realm,  and  go  into  Ireland  before 
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the  temt  of  the  nativity  of  th6  BUtsed  Lady  upon^psiiKof  dmth; 
of  which  statute  Coke  says  {Case<tf  Frodamaiiem  i%*  Co.  74. — 
if  the  IStb  report  is  to  be  consklered  his  after  the  doctoring  it 
received)  that  it  could  only  have  been  noeant  in  terrorenif  and 
was  utterly  against  the  law:— a  b(rfd  and  somewhat  strange  iw* 
buke  of  King  and  Parliament} — ^and  Only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  thait  it  did  not  occar  to  him^  that  the  Irish  were 
•at  the  time  of  the  statute  not  considered  as  naturai«bom  snb- 
jecls«     Yet  what  power  will  do  against  the  defenceless  mar 
be  seen  in  this  very  instance  of  the  Irish;   for  Ruriiwom 
mentions  a  proclamation  by  C.  1.  (A.  D.   16^.)  for  speedy 
sending  away  Irish  beggars  out  of  this  cdmHry  into  their  own 
kingdcim.     4,  Ed.  VI«  had  regulated  how  alien  vagrants  were 
•to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  port^  l^t  it  had  been  repealed  twice  oyer 
^by  Elizabeth  and  Jan^es.     J«  H.  V«  c.  8«  ordains,  that  all  Irislip 
men  with  certain  exceptions,  and  Irish  clerks,  called  Chan*- 
ber  Deacon%  are  to  be  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  tihse 
on  pato  of  losing  their  goods,  and  being  imprisoned  at  the  King^s 
pleasarew    4.  H.  V*  c*  6.  imposes  a  penalty  on  Irish  bisfaops 
oriaging  an  IrtshaMn  to  Parliament,  to  discover  the  counsel  of 
-Efliglishraen  to  rebels*     1.  H.  VI.  e.  S^and  2.  H.  VI.  e«  8^  that 
'the  Irish  who  did  not  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  month  after  pro-* 
^clamation  of  that  statute,  were  also  to  forfeit  their  goods,  and*  be 
imprisoned  at  the  Kin^fs  pleasure.     No  Irish  sdiolar  was  to 
enter  En^^lahd  without  testimonial  under  aeal  of  the  lieuteiUMtt 
or  Justices  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  of  the  King's  obedienacf; 
if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  deemed  a  rebel.    These  acts  were  pass- 
ed in  eoni^uence  of  a  petition  by  the  Commons  in  Farlia- 
•  ment,  grounded  on  ^  the  mullitndes  of  murdersi  man^laaghters, 
.  ^  rapes,  robberies,  riots,  and  other  misdemewioffs,  commtttdd 
^  by  the  Irish  repairing  into  England,  espeeialhf  te  ike  Um^ 
^  vertities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge}^    It  is   stated  in   the 
Rolls  of  Parltament,  that  the  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
scholars  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  burnt  and  rifled 
several  houses  in  the  county,  as  they  had  nothing  to  support 
rthem;  and  in  B.  H.VI.  there  was  the  like  petition  against  them, 
f  to  which  there  was  only  answered,  <  that  the  statutes  formet- 
^  ly  made  against  the  Irish. should  be  trfiserved.'    3.  H.,V«, 
&.  2.  c  a.  enacts^  that  all  Briiom  dwellii^  in  the  Qoeei/s 
.  house,  and  others  abiding  near  the  .house,  and  not  niadede- 
,  nniens,  should  be  voided  ont  of  the  reabir  by  a  certain  day. 
Barriii§^on^  M8,  and  Reeve^  V«  iii.  d6i.  interprets  thts,>Sla- 
late  of  the  Welch,  and  Sergeani  Htilf  of  the  Inhabitanas  of 
,  Ikccagneir    But  with  ivforanoe  to  the  present  question,  tba  a** 
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ccptiori  of  •  not  made  denizens,*  shows^  ihnt  the  principle  ai 
-applied  to  either  country  is  the  same. 

7,  H.  VII.  6.  7.  enacted,  that  all  Scots,  not  made  denizens, 
wcte  to  depart  the  realm  within  40  days  after  proclamation, 
upon  fbrfeiture  of  all  their  goods;  an  act  not  repealed  till 
4.  James  I.  And  finally,  22.  H.  VIII.  c,  10.  (afterwards  en- 
fi>reed  with  greater  severitv  by  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
und  of  Elizabeth),  directs,  that '  the  outlandish  people,'  calling 
thetnJtelves  Eg3^pttans,  who  have  come  into  this  realm  in  great 
company,  and  used  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  should 
Bvold  the  realm. 

We  have  got,  at  last,  to  the  end  of  this  long  enumeration  of 
'sttttntes,  which  have  been  passed  at  various  times,  to  prohibit 
the  admission  or  residence  of  foreigners  within  the  realm.  They 
disappear  as  we  get  out  of  the  region  of  civil  wars,  and  come  to 
a  more  settled  period  in  our  history :  But  is  it  credible,  that, 
Teign  after  reign,  and  year  aftier  year,  all  these  enactments 
'Should  be  made  in  Parliament,  without  a  single  hint  that  it  was 
•a  mere  question  of  prerogative,  had  not  the  contrary  been 
fully  understood  ?  For  this  purpose  we  may  notice  the  view 
which  even  James  I.  took  of  it  He  says,  in  one  of  his  com- 
-niissions  {Fctd.  17.  3)8.),  *  that  he  had  be^n  often  solicited,  with 

*  much  importunity,  by  his  good  and  loving  subjects,  the  citi- 

*  zens  of  London,  to  take  tke  laws  arid  statutes  against  foreign- 

*  ers  into  his  princely  consideration* — but  hints  nothing  about 
.bis  prerogative.  And  afterwards  (374.  &  375.)  he  plainly  adverts  " 
•to  1.  R.  III.  fc.  9.  where  he  adds,  ^diatmasterless  men  of  handi- 

*  craft  trades,  who  would  continue  to  the  extreme  hurt  both  of 

*  the  English  and  strangers,  shall  either  speedily  return  into 

*  theirown  country,  or  put  themselves  to  work  as  hired  servants, 
•^  according  to  the  trVie  meaning  cttmr  lawsj  or  else  shall  undeN 

*  go  the  severity  of  our  laws  provided  and  in  force  against 

*  lliem. '  Here  again,  not  a  word  of  his  Own  prerogative, — ^by  a 
piince  who  was  vainer  of  it  than  ever  peacock  of  the  hundred 

.  eyes  upo^n  its  taiU  On  the  other  hand,  when  matters  truly 
tlwling  under  the  King's  prerogative  are  moved  in  Parliament,  a 

protestalion  in  its  behalf  will  uniformly  be  found.  Thus,  to 
.mention  ohe  instance  only,  II.  H.  IV.  (2.  Inst.  205.),  one 

Kowley  petitions  Parliament,    *  that  he  may  take  mark  and 

*  reprisal  rf  all  Frenchman's  goods,'  &c.  The  answer  is, 
.that  ^  upon  suit  made  to  the  King  he  shall  have  such  letters 
•as  are  needful,'  &c. ;  thus  avoiding  to  compromise  the  royal 
.  prerogative  by  a  proceeding  of  Parliament,  but  pointing  out 

to  the  complainant  the  proper  method  l^  which  evidence  of 
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itft prescriptive  authority  would  be  presprved  uniinpaired  to  the. 
Crown. 

A  succession  of  temporary  acts  of  Parliament,  bears  irrefrag- 
able testimony  In  favour  of  the  common  law  {Hale,  H  C.  I12.)|., 
op   which    they   were  thus   repeatedly   engrafted,  and  (qr  the 
mpdifiqation    and  suspension   of  which    the  united   strength 
of  every   branch    of  the   Legislature   was   required.     In   the. 
case  of  impressment  (678.)  tne   hurried  acts  of  16.,  and  17* . 
C.  I.  (c,  5.  23.  26.)  made  Lprd  Hale  entertain. doubts  of  it«  le» 
gality ;  doubts  which  Foster  considers  as  removeable  only  by 
subsequent  statutes  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  by  continued 
usage,  to  the  present  day«    Yet  these  were  acts  passed  on  the 
very  eve ,  and  crisis  of  a  civil  war.     Whilst  he  seeksf  there- . 
fore,  in  this  manner  to  evade   their  authority,   he  expressly 
apd   honestly   acknowledges  in  a  paragraph,   part  of  which 
we   have,  already  had   occasion   to  quote — '   Had  teuiporary^ 

*  acts  of  that  kind    been  Jrequent^   or   had  the  practice  of 

*  pressing  been  discontinued  from   the  time  of  C.  I.,   unless 

*  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  1  think,  what. 

*  hath  been  said  upon  the  foot  of  antient  precedents '   (and 

*  yet  these  precedents  were  of  the  very  highest  order  short  of. 
being  judicial)  *  could,  after  all,  have  had  very  litde  weights, 

*  But  we  all  know,  that  the  practice  of  pressing  by  the  Admiralty 

*  warrants  hath  now  continued  near  a  century,  since  the  expir^ 

*  ation  of  those  acts  of  Charles  I.,  without  one  statute  of  the 

*  like  kind  to  authorize  it. '  Whereas,  in  the  case  before  us,, 
we  have  traced  the  statutes  for  the  banishment  of  Aliens,  reign, 
after  reign,  far  lower  down  than  that  period,  whe^e  alone  t&e 
first  stone  for  a  legal  prerogative  can  be  laid ;  and  as  there 
was  no  act,  so  we  all  know  that  there  wai^  no  practice  of  thp 
expulsion  of  Aliens,  from  the  Revolution  till  the  Alien  Act  of 
1793.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  according  to  his  own 
principles,  this  great  master  of  Crown  Law  would  have  rifled 
on  the  present  argument.  There  are  the  acts,  and  there  is  not^ 
the  continued  practice— just  the  reverse  of  the  conditions 
which  he  exacts;  for  acts  of  Parliament  negative  any  simply 
right,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  judgment  of  the  Legislature^ 
(which  is  supposed  to  do  nothing  in  vain),  that  the  Prerogative 
alone  is  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 

Looking  back 'at  the  several  divisions  pf  this  argument,  wo 
may  in  one  sense  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  necessity, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  u^,  of  presenting  %o  many  fronts 
to  the  adversary,  and  ot  travelling  over  so  mudi  ground.. 
It  is  now  so  lonj5  since  a  question  ot  prerogative  was  seriously 
discussed,  that  its  advocates  appear  to  have  absolutely  forgot* 
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ten  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  it  requires  for  its 
support.  The  celebrated  judgment  of  Foster  in  1743  asto  the 
prerogative  o^  Impressment,  is  in  all  its  parts  a  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  and  a  contrast  to  the 
short  and  contemptuous  way  of  reasoning  of  our  opponents. 
There  was  there  a  long  unbroken  proof  of  practice  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  recent  times — and  repeated  Parlia- 
meptary  recognitions  of  the  Crown's  right — with  no  one  en- 
abling act  to  bring  that  ri^ht  into  question,  except  in  the  time 
of  Kuig  Charles,  when  the  civil  war  was  substantially  begun. 
Yet  even  upon  evidence  high  and  multiplied  as  this.  Sir  M. 
Hale  still  doubted  pf  the  validity  of  that  Prerogative  which  it 
went  to  prove.  J^et  ps  only  look  at  the  contrast  of  the  case 
before  us^ 

Instead  of  ^  n1ultit»de  of  commissions,  regularly  reaching 
to  the  present  dav,  we  have  two  council  orders  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  two  or  three  other  stings  of  the  executive,  all  with- 
(drawn  and  closed  long  before  the  Revolution.  Instead  of  acts 
oi  Parliaments  from  R.  IJ.  to  Queen  Anne,  presupposing  and 
recognising  the  Crown's  authority,  no  parliamentary  document 
whatever  has  been  produced,  with  a  tendency  to  any  inference 
df  the  sort.  Modjern  usage,  thus  backed  by  Parliament,  is  alone 
insisted  on  by  Foster,  and  ancient  precedents  by  themselves 
utterly  despised — yet  a  scapty  array  of  quasi  precedents,  ancient, 
and  unsupported,  are  all  that  have  been  ferretted  out  on  this  oc- 
casion* it  is  cjearly  admitt.ed,  by  the  learned  advocate  for  im- 
pressment, that  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  providing  for  the 
very  case  t;o  which  the  prerogative  is  said  to  apply,  would  be 
(Copiplusive  against  it— yet  sucn  acts  of  Parliament,  creating  the 
authority  from  time  to  time,  we  tra^ie  down  the  whole  stream  of 
JEnglish  history,  till  the  gulf  of  the  jStar  Chamber  opens  to 
wtmovr  pp  everv  thing  like  law  !  Then  the  prerogative,  as  de- 
scribed, stultifies  and  nullifies  itself  at  the  outset;  for,  like 
01endower*s  power  over  the  devil,  it  is  represented  as  only  able 
to  call,  but  not  to  compel  obedience.  They  talk  indeed  of  an  in^ 
dictmient  for  disobedience ;  a  prurient  noyefty,  in  favour  of 
which  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  in  any  book  whatever 
of  English  law.  The  law  of  nations  leaves  the  supreme  poiver 
in  every  independent  state  at  liberty  to  admit,  or  to  exclude 
foreigners  at  pleasure :  and  the  supreme  power  in  England  is 
the  King  in  ParliamevU  Jt  cannot  be  inferred,  because  the 
supreme  poiyer  has  intrusted  the  King  with  one  prerogative! 
that  therefore  it  has  confenred  iipon  him  every  other  of  a  similar 
description.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  there  is  no  prero- 
gative anftlogoui  to  this.     |t  is  c|uite  distinpt  fropi  the  iCing's 
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general  power  to  represent  the  English  government  with  foreigi| 
nations ;  and  is  as  different  from  safe-conduct,  as  the  power  of 
pardon  is  from  the  power  of  death.     It  plainly  is  not  included  in 
the  King's  jurisdiction  over  ports^  which  is  itself  iimii;ecl  to  the 
two  cases  of  great  persons  and  enemies.     Magna  Charta,  the 
very  scriptures  of  the  English  law,  as  understood  and  preached 
by  its  greatest  prophets,  pledges  to  every  foreigner  the  security 
of  an  English  Parliament*     Jefieries,  the  sacrilegious  Jefferies, 
is,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  the  first  name  in  our  legal  history, 
who  sou^t  by  bis  unholy  touch  to  desecrate  the  ark  of  our  co- 
venant, and  make  its  simple  text  of  none  effect  through  his  trar 
dition  !     The  error  in  Blackstone  is  made,  manifest.     Sergeant 
Hill  (according  to  Lord  Eldon  the  best  lawyer  in  England) 
answers  Sir  Edward  Northey ;  whilst  the  foreigner  has  an  ex- 
press decision  of  the  courts  in  Scotland,  and  a  strong  judicial 
intimation  from  the  supreme  court  at  Madras  in  his  favour. 
The  f»^ecedents  are  shown  to  have  no  single  characteristic,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  judges  could  give  thein 
the.  least  legal  title  to  the  name.     They  end  where  they  should 
begin  ;   some  are  covered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  soma  inerely 
anecdote  and  hearsay ;  none  asserting  the  principle  of  right, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  mere  tiger-spring  of  force ;  and 
aU^  without  exception,  tainted  and  T 
with  the  violent  act  of  deportation^ 
they  might  be  as  fairly  quoted  to  j 
which,  ministers  make  out  to  be  tb^ 
Parliament  for  its  assistance.     Last 
sistance  granted  out,  reign  after  reig 
period  when  prerogative  could  t^c 
aistent  with  any  contemporaneous  pr 
ing  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  ] 
which  has  been  called  to  prove  it,  ^ 
too  much,  when,  in  allusion  ^  to  the 
sed  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  other  lawy 
rogative,  we  think  that  ^  a  propens 
specific  '  mental  infinnil^,'  of  whi 
would  have  been  mpst  justified  in  c< 
who,  upon  a  hasty  view  of  jthe  i^ubje( 
sent  actual  vitality,  as  pblige4  him  V 
we  suspect,  upon  farthei:  es^iaminatioi 
GBxd  an  epithet  whj^h  would  iipply 
tence ;  and  recur  to  t^e  opinion  pf  t 
4n  1818  admijtted,  ^  that  without  an 
no  power  over  individual  aliens. '  (/ 
The  length  to  which  the  legal  arg 
\>y  the  various  putwprl^s  w)ii^  \m 
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tbis  claim,  and  which  we  baite'beM  compdied  §ucc'&smtiy 
to  carry,  leaves  us  time  barely  to.  notice  the  general  tc^iMS 
that  remain,— though  they  involve  censidierations  of  diet  laat 
importance.  The  wanton  hardships,,  having  no  reference  to 
hs  object,  which  are  scattered  through  the  bill,  show  the 
indifference  with  which  Legislation  works,  when  it  .i&  sQler» 
ly  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  have  no  right  of  r^mcmr- 
strance.  The  actual  instances  of  abuse^  evidence  of  which 
has  been  tendered  in  Parliament,  but  refused,  .are  »giis 
pf  the  same  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  paroofs  of  the  mis- 
chief inherent  in  such  a  measure.  The  tendency  of  power 
once  in  the  saddle  never  to  dismount,  was  never  i  more  pail- 
pably  exhibited  than  in  the  exaggeration  of  a  series  of  in- 
significant dangers  which  have  been  put  forward,  one  after 
tlie  other,  to  replace  the  terrors  of  tlie  great  original  ne- 
cessity of  t\ye  French  RevoiuUon.  The  example  of  the  hepoic 
characters  who  br6ught  us'  through  the  crisis  of  our  own  revo- 
.  lution — through  intrigues  with  Rome  and  Paris,  and  two  Jaco- 
bite r6belli6ns,  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  freedom,— and 
who  would  not  degrade  the  object  of  their  reverence  by  the 
cheap  expedient  of  substituting  force  for  the  proper  virtues  of 
their  station,  is  a  solemn  ancestral  rebuke  on  the  credulous  tiniir 
dity,  which  has  successively  accepted  so  many  paJtry  pretexts, 
ibr  those  stern  and  irkiinate  reasons  which,  may  be  allowed 
to  justify  any  measure  by  which  their  object  is  secured.  The 
proposal  of  a  permanent  regulation  is  not  only  in  contradictioa 
Vitn  the  whole  line  of  argument  on  which  the  bill  has,  from 
first  to  last,  been  defended,  but  is  a  breach  of  foilb  with  Par* 
liament  and  the  people.  The  advjocBtes  of  the  power  have 
'always  assured  us,  that  it  should  be  temporary  ooly^  and  th? 
greatest  names  among  them  have  expressly  declared^  that  the 
power  wai  too  great  for  peace,  and  inconsiftttnt  with  its  lawt. 
Established  and  confirmed,  it  will  be  a  standard  and  exam^ 
pie  of  domestic  slavery;  an  ex:cepdon  which  can  never  be  adr 
knitted  with  impunity.  It  acts  immediately  upon  a  body  c^ 
'55,000  ^tr^ngers ;  iirairectl^  on  all  whom  suspicion  of  our  alien 
policy  may  deter  from  seekmg  refuge  or  setdement  among  us. 
it  mttstheah\3^edy — from  the  nature  of  power  to  corrupt,— iroip 
the  impure  sources  whence  information  on  such  sublets  musit 
ever  be  derived, — from  the  obscure  and  invidious  class  of  persoi^MS 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it,— and  from  its  wanting  all  the  n^eaitf 
for  the  discovery  of  truth*.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  our  nar 
tional  sovereigntVy  and  of  that  proverbial  policy  adhered  \q, 
time  out  of  mindf  by  us  and  by  every  free  slntc ;  atnd  it  BWt^t 
tend  to  disturb  and  not  secure,  our  amicable  jrehitians  wjth  (Oiher 
•powers  t .  since  a  t^^ficsal  to  dismiss  will  much  more  readily  be  felt 
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iMnnaffiroiili  wlien  M  English  tninister  cati  no  longer  return  hk 
MiiieiH  conHitutional  answer — the  impossibility  pf  trespassing;  oA, 
rile  Englisl)  law.  It  is  a  tacit  encouragement  to  the  despotisms 
of  the  Continent^  a  gratuitous  injury  to  our  national  reputation 
— «nd  is  felt  over  Europe  to  connect  us  more  or  less  with 
Ibe  system  of  arbitrary  violence,  and  of  contempt  for  the  law 
of  Rations,  by  which  the  privilege  of  Switzerland  as  an  asy* 
hun  and  independent  State  (though  guaranteed  by  the  most 
iolMin  treaty)^  has  been  violated  and  torn  away«  It  makes  us 
kat^d  by  our  natural  allies,  the  liberal  part  of  Europe,  and  for 
BO  object — and  arrests  in  all  countries  the  progress  of  more 
IniflMUiiaed  tegklaiion  on  this  interesting  subject.  * 

,,  *  Article  11  th  of  the  French  Code  Civil  declares, '  A  foreigner  shall 

<  enjpy  in  France  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  which  are  or  shall 
'  be  granted  to  Frenchmen  by  treaty  with  the  nation  to  which  such 
^  foreigner  shall  belong, '  According  to  the  note  in  Burguignon'i 
conference,  tliis  article,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  it  is  confin^ 
to  treaties,  is  construed  (as  the  text  was  originally  proposed)  to  ea« 
tablish  in  all  cases  the  principle  of  '  an  exact  reciprocity. '  So  thai 
although  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  had  been  totally  abolislied  by  the  Con* 
stituent  Assembly,  it  was  by  the  force  of  this  provision  revived  in  tlie 
cases  where  this  principle  applied.  This  article,  coupled  with  our 
Alien  Act,  reconciles  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  witfa 
the  declaration  of  the  French  lawyers  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that 
under  the  charter  fbrdgners  could  not  be  sent  out  of  France.  (P.  D. 
New  Series,  1. 774.)  ^France  has  not  the  same  power  over  Aliens.  * 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ^  P.  D.  1 150.   By  act  272,  Code  Penal,  «  fo- 

<  reignera  judidall^  declared  vagrants  may  be  sent  by  order  of  Go<* 
*  vemment  oat  of  the  kingdom  '-*-a  special  provision  ^similar  to  that 
in  our  statute  4.  £d.6.  c  1(h  since  repealed),  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  general  power.  When  Sir  R.  Wilson  answered 
the  taunting  question,  *  what  power  had  sent  him  out  of  France?' 
by  replying,  '  the  same  which  had  broken  the  Convention  of  Paris, ' 
he  might  have  fixed  the  stigma,  it  seems,  more  justly  upon  those 
who  volunteered  the  sneer.  We  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
the  condition  of  our  countrymen,  in  France  at  least,  as  secure  as  we 
please.  Onr  law  in  this  respect  becomes  at  once  and  immediately 
the  law  of  France.  Englishmen,  therefore,  have  to  thank  their  own 
government  only  for  any  tyranny  which  they  encounter  there.  Whilst 
by  a  just  retribution,  we  have  [irovided  the  Bourbons  with  weapons 
against  ourselves,  we  ought  to  feel  aome  hhame  for  that  sullen  and 
splenetic  poKcy  Whldi  has  prevented  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
m  opening  thus  naturally  preaented  to  us  for  liberalizing,  iu  the 
gffeat  centre  ot*  European  reunion,  tl^e  general  system  o£  the  inter- 
course of  mankind.  .       »» 
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An  Engfishman  can  scarcely  mistake  tlie  clHirftcler  of  tim 
present  times,  or  the  urgent  interest  which  England  has*  'm 
uniting  herself  with  every  thing  progresstre  and  enligbttBcd  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  in  fact  now  to  choose  between -thos« 
who  abhor  the  British  Constitution,  and  tell  us  so,  and  those 
whose  admiration  of  it  constitutes  their  only  crime.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  fear  refugees  for  freedom.  The  Pope  might  as  rea* 
sonably  see  an  Iconoclast  in  every  artist  who  was  bending  his 
pilgrim  steps  to  Rome,  and  persist  that  he  must  be  coming 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Bdvidere  Apollo.  The 
English  law  can  of  itself  punish  every  criminal  act,  intrigue 
or  libel,  whether  by  foreigner  or  by  native,  and  whether  tend* 
ing  to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquillity  or  our  foreign  relatioiM. 
They  who  recommend  the  Alien  Act  as  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  seem  to  forget  the  only  terms  on  which  a 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained.  It  has  already  lasted  too  long^ 
|f  purchased  for  a  day  by  a  subservient  compromise  of  our  rights 
ful  interest  and  dignity,  by  a  disgusting  indifibrence  to  the  hiqp* 
piness  of  other  nations,  and  to  every  principle  but  that  of  trade, 
and  by  our  silent  acquiescence  in  the  destruction  of  free  govern* 
ineuts,  and  of  the  very  seeds  of  freedom,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  is  at  present  what  Protestan* 
tism  was  200  years  ago;  for  liberty  is  the  heresy  of  our  age  I 
Glory  and  honour  to  this  country,  and  to  those  who  govern  it  I 
if  they  duly  feel  the  dignity  of  the  station  which  they  occupy^ 
atanding  in  this  great  moral  struggle  on  *  the  Thermopylae  of 

fiankind. '  They  have  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  the 
earts  of  a  determined  people,  the  strength  of  virtue,  and  ch^ 
wealth,  talent,  and  spirit  of  indignant  fire^om,  all  thrown  int6 
their  lap,  and  waiting  their  command.  The  crv  isr  gone  up  fi^m 
ell  lands.  Let  but  the  tone  of  their  foreign  policy  rise  to  the  li« 
berality  of  their  domestic  system,  and  that  disgraceful  contrast 
xvith  which  we  have  been  of  late  so  often  and  so  justly  taunted, 
will  cease  to  be  a  continental  byword  against  the  English  name. 
It  is  true,  an  awful  responsibility  surrounds  such  topics.  There 
is  a  stern  obedience  to  reflecting  prudence,  to  which  a  minister 
must  subdue  the  generosity  of  his  personal  feelings.  And  if  the 
pusillanimous  Polemic  shrunk  from  the  remonstrance  of  his  sub* 
jects  *  in  this  strange  confederacy  of  the  Popish  Princes,  speedi«- 
<  ly  and  effectually  to  take  his  sword  into  his  hand, '  it  should 
f  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  also  stood  aloof  from  the  Fle>- 
inmgsfor  a  time:  as  shewithstoodthe  eagemessof  her  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  after  the  massacre  of  St  mrtiKrioinew,  vdiimcer^ 
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ed  at  their  own  clnrge  an  army  into  France*  Siicb  drscrction, 
TaowerrtTj  mtnglts  its  thread  on  the  very  borders  of  a  faint  and 
tfeackerinis  caption — and  unless  invigorated  from  a  higher 
source^  will  sink  into  that  d^enerate  meanness  which  loses 
first  its  bononr,  and  afterwards  the  selfish  purposes  for  which 
we  may  have  made  the  sacrifice  that  men  and  nations  can 
make  but  once ! 

The  fedings  of  Ae  English  public  have  been  fermenting 
from  day  to  day,  as  their  countrymen  returning  from  abroad 
bring  in  the  details  of  the  horrors  which  they  have  witness- 
ed* Yet  they  leave  to  Government  (and  wisely)  to  choose  its 
time  fos  nleneing  these  harpies— fntjpor/fm^^  volucreSf  a  union 
df  owl  and  vulture — who  nave  screeched  around  our  shore 
in  notes  irreeoncileaUe  with  our  independence  and  bur  peace. 
In  the  case  of  Spain,  worse  than  whilst  under  the  Vandals  or 
the  Moors,  we  must  feel  a  peculiar  detestation  at  the  tyranny 
which  has  turned  our  laurel-leaf  into  nightshade,  and  pour- 
ed misery  and  contempt  over  a  land  which  >  we  rescued  and 
redeemea  in  vain.  Their  patriots  are  our  own.  Austria  too 
e<nifers  no  less  proud  a  title  on  those  leaders  of  the  youth  of 
Italy,  whom  she  passes  through  the  Aulic  chamber,  the  true 
Trophonius's  cave.  The  brutalizing  sway  of  German  force  over 
Italian  genios  presents  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  crea- 
ture, huge  and  reasonless,  a  sort  of  political  Ajax,  trampling 
down  wiUi  its  clouted  shoon  all  the  germs  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  which  it  has  not  virtue  to  feeli  or  understanding  ta 
comprehend ;  and  Italy  is  Boccaccio's  Iphigenia,  forced  into  the 
arms  of  Cymon,  whilst  he  is  yet  ^  that  man-beast '  the  story  finds 
him,-— she  degraded  to  his  level,  instead  of  the  omnipotence  of 
Love  rabing  him  to  her's.  Venice,  crumbling  piecemeal  into  the 
Adriatic,  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  universal  decay  of  the  strength 
and  mind  of  a  country,  which  is  linking  under  a  system  whose 
Alpha  and  Omega  is  blind  force, — where  Nature  is  thwarted, 
and  those  are  to  govern  who  should  obey.  Austria. in  Italy  is 
an  anomaly  and  a  curse,  of  the  same  character  as  the  Turk  in 
Greece.  When  we  think  of  these  Governments,  rooting  out  li- 
beral principles,  and  breathing  a  thick  im wholesome  mist 
around  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages,  at 
work  in  their  gloomy  cloisters,  erasing  from  their  parchment 
Gicero*s  ^wisdom  and  VirgiPs  beauty,  to  make  way  for  the  Ho- 
milies of  St  Gregory,  or  Augustin's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  I 
Rebdlion  against  such  a  rule  may  be  truly  compared  to  the  sin 
1^  witchcrait;  the  charge  of  it  is  equally  indefinite  and  myste- 
rious, and  the  same  highly  gifted  individuals  are  its  objects. 
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£v^y  magnahimous  virtue^  in  these  dey#ted  counlma^^s^is  ki  su&- , 
pkion  and  a  crime.    The  inteUigeace  which  would  have  oii€e-/ 
burned  its  owner  as  a  magician,  will  now  hang  him  a$  an.  Exal-* 
tado,  or  incarcerate  him  as  a  Carbonaro* 

These  are  the  honourable  exiles,  who,  inheriting  the  principki} 
of  Locke  and  Sidney,  have  inherited  their  misfortunes ;  who,  too, 
proud  to  stand  as  pictures,  date  obolum  Belisarioy  are  scattered  ^ 
orer  our  land ;  and  who,  seeking  to  maintain  theniselves  in  their 
reverses  by  their  talents,  only  demand  that  these  reverses  should, 
not  be  rendered  still  more  painful  by  a  precarious,  and  grud^; 
lag  shelter.  In  former  days  tfadr  presence  wpuld  have  been, 
an  honourable  preference ;  but  Misery  is  a  sacred  thii^ ;  audi 
should  not  be  less  sacred  because  the  ubiquity  .of  despoUsm, 
leaves  England  now  their  only  European  refu^;  Unless  we 
reserve  and  appropriate  all  our  sympathy  for  the  case  of  lii^ei^ 
in  power,  some  drops  must  stray  over  for  the  sorrows  of  the  poor 
and  friendless, — some  consideration  for  their  fears,— rscxne  ap^ 
pr^ensk)n  for  their  danger, — some  shame  and  indignation  at, 
the;  pretexts  under  .whidi  all  security  against  oppres;sion  h|ia 
been  denied  them.  We  have  formerly  received  on  our  shores, 
fugitives,  both  for  religion  and  for  monarchy :  But  had  Burka 
Kved  to  these  days,  mA  seen  the  wretched  reaction  of  tyranny 
abroad,  he,  would  again  have  fulmined  over  £ur^>e,  and  si^th 
tered  around  those  thrones,  whom  his  mighty  genius  laboured  ta 
rescue  from  impending  ruin,  the  whole  eloquence  pf  a  soul,  whosei 
feelings  and  imagination  seemed  to  gather  vividness  and  inten-> 
sity  from  age.  When  he  gave  this  pledge,  in  case  politics  should 
ever  resume  their  antient  tendency,  he  could  nev^  have  antici*. 
pated  that  he^  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  it  under 
ttrcumstances  like  the  present.  We  want  a  pendant  to  som^ 
of  his  glorious  sketches ;  and  those  who  have  .wept  and  sbud* 
dered  over  his  representation  of  royal  misery,  should  have, 
some  tears  for  a  people's  woes,— for  the  Scholars  and  tb^ 
Gentlemen  of  Italy  and  Spain.  He  would  have  pushed 
aude  a  board  which  our  ancestors  never  spread;  he  would 
not  have  put  such  men  below  the  Salt,  and  served  them  with 
menial  viamls ;  he  would  not  have  pandered  to  the  vulgar  inn 
solence  of  power,  by  which  one  class  of  men  wantonly  excludes 
and  degrades  another;  he  would  not  have  receded  from  that 
old  hereditary  principle,  by  which,  in  all  our  history,  we  neves 
sustained  a  singlb  loss,  but  by  which  we  have  acquired  a  glory^ 
that  nothing  but  a  dereliction  of  those  principles  can  impain 
We  have  sown  over  Europe,  with  our  own  hand,-  the  seeds  of 
freedom ;  we  Intve  i^oken  of  it  always  as  our  common  cause  i 
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in  henSiiiff  tvery  reslstABce  to  BuovapftPte,  we  proelatmed  the 
fffwftt  retmltsy  more  or  less  speafio,  whiofa  miKt  follow  the  sheath^ 
ift|f  as  weU  as  the  drawiog  a  viotorioos  sword. 

Cruel  has  been  the  perfidy  by  which  the  trtttinph  of  national 
indepetidenoe  has  been  lowered,  on  the  Continent,  to  little 
more  than  the  worthless  struggle  for  a  change  of  masters ;  mi« 
«eraUe  the  catastrophe  where  the  pen  drop.<  poison  quicker 
than  the  sword  sheds  blood,  and  the  council  table  is  found 
.mora  fitt^l  to  human  happiness  than  the  battle  plain  1  IncalcuK 
able  the  destruction  of  loyal  faith  and  moral  confidence,  when^ 
after  nil  the  hopes  in  which  we  were  made  to  dress  ourselves, 
and  the  glorious  motives  by  which  we  were  roused  and  impasr 
sioned,  the  most  delightful  half  of  Europe  is  left  to  calculate,  in 
chains  and  darkness,  the  amount  of  the  advantages  which  the 
universal  tyranny  of  a  partnership  of  kings,  whose  fears  and 
ignorance  are  covering  their  kingdoms  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  possesses  over  the  universal  empire  of — a  conqueror 
•it  is  true-^ut  of  a  Statesman  and  a  Hero; — a  man  who 
did  more^  in  a  few  troubled  years,  iov  advancing  the  coun- 
tries he  enslaved,  than  their  hereditary  masters  had  attempt- 
e<l  in  the  whole  history  of  their  race  I  We  are  not  requite 
ed  to  interfere  and  realise  the  promises  that  have  hden  broken ; 
or  to  cnme  forward  and  fulfil  the  expectations  which  we  jotoed 
iti  rai:(ing.'  Sympathy  and  security  for  those  who  fly  to  us^  is 
th^  only  part  of  thesolemn  obligation  which  circsmstanees  have 
imposed  en  tnv  that  we  arenow  called  upon  to  discharge.  .  The 
haaible  service  asked  of  us,  is  a  compassionate  welcome,  and  a 
free,  undegraded,  unconditional  aqrkim. 

Lei  us  Repeal,  then,  thk  odious  enactment,  and,  as  Englisk* 
men,  we  still  shall  not  need  to  bluah  in  the  presence  of  these 
strangers;  but  may  proudly  gather  with  them,  in .  Westminster 
Abbey,  round  Paoli's  bust,  and  read  to  them,  from  its  inscriptioo, 
tfte  national  testimony  of  the  open  arms  and  open  hand  wiih 
which  England  received  him,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  give  his 
country  independence^  Take  away  from  among  us  this  unhdip 
thing,  and  oar  soil  will  at  once  recover  its  ancient  saving  virtue  i 
our  land  nuiy  then  eebo  again  the  poet's  praise, — *  Slaves  can- 

*  not  breathe  in  England  !  '^*-and  truth  justify  thpe  orator's  splen- 
M  peroration,*-^*  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law, 

*  which  makes   liberty   commensurate   with,   and   inseparahie 

*  fVom  British  soil ;  which  proclaims,  even  to  the  stranger  and 

*  Sf^ourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that 

*  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  t^r 

*  the  genius  of  imiTersal  fireedom.    No  matter  ra  what  languafe 
^  bis  doom  may  have  be^  pronounced^^-^no  matter  what  ohii- 
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^  pletion  iiteoftipfttibt^  with  freedonr,  «n  Indian  or  an  Afttcan 

*  sun  may  have  bwmt  upon  him)— Hfio  matter  m  what  dbaanrcms 

*  battle  bis  liberty  may  have  been  cioren  down, — ^no  matter 
^  with  what  sdlemnities  he  may  haye  been  devoted  upon  the  al-* 

*  tar  of  slavery;  the'first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  «f 

*  Britain,  the  ahar  and  the  God  sink  together  in   the  dust; 

<  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  bis  body  sweUs 

<  beyond  the  measure  of  his  diains,  that  burst  from  around 

*  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  di^endiraUed 
^  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  Universal  Freedom  I ' 


Art.  V.  The  Itnliun  NovelistSj  selected  from  the  most  njypraoed 
yluthors  in  that  Lofiguage,  from  the  earliest  ^period  dtmn  to  the 
el(^€  of  the  eighteenth  century^  arranged  in  an  Historical  emi 
CStronoiogical  Series.     Tramiated  from  the  Ordinal  Italiamg 

*    accompanied  with  Notesy  Critical  Md  Biographi&U.   By  Thch 

'    MAS  RoscoE.    4to1s.8vo.    London^  1^5. 

-^f^HESE  are  very  amusing  volumes ;  asid  present  the  Ikiglish 
^  reader  with  the  first  regular  and  connected  view  of  a 
1)ranch  of  Italian  literature  much  talked  ofi  and  very  little 
known,  but  which  has  exercised  a  great  influenee  over  the  lite- 
rature of  most  European  nations.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
think  the  task  could  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  Mr 
Roscoe's.  The  selections  are  generally  judicioiis^  and  the  traa^-' 
lation  combines  fidelity  with  elegance.  The  noted,  though 
eontaining  little  that  is  new  to  those  who  are  studied  in  Italian, 
embody,  in  a  veiy  plain  and  unambitious  style,  much  curiouj^ 
information  as  to  the  authors  of  the  Italian  Novelle ;  and  the 
work,  on  the  whole,  presents  a  faithful,  though  rat^r  too  fii- 
Vonrable,  portrait  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  fiction. 

In  tracing  the  progress  by  which  the  art  of  fictitious  narra* 
tive  has  advanced  from  its  rude  origin  to  its  perfection,  we  are 
struck,  amidst  all  the  diversities  occasioned  by  government, 
dimate  and  education,  with  the  singular  coincidence  of  certaki 

Ehenomenu  attending  it$  difierent  stages,  which  have  gtv^  ti 
ind  of  uniformity  to  its  history,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world.,  > 

The  infancy  of  fiction,  for  example,  fe  every  where  charae- 
terized  by  a  superabundance  of  incident.  Attention  is  kept 
awake  by  rapidity  of  succession ;  and  the  beauty  or  propriety 
of  individual  occurrences,  or  thejbr  relatbn  to  ea<^  oth^r^  is  lbr« 
gotten  in  the  bifi»tle  and  excitement  produced  by  the  tiain*    If 
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there  exi«C  a  piiii«ipl«  of  selection  at  all,  it  seeihf  to  he  in  &^ 
vour  of  what  is  most  wild  and  improbable.  Evary  ibiiig  it 
Tiewed  by  the  Novelist  through  a  veil  of  mystery,  ibr  so  the 
&ce  of  nature  was  actually  regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  ad«> 
dresses  himself.  Ignorant  ot  the  laws  that  reeulate  the  course 
of  the  material  wond,  and  by  which  he  is  amrwards  enabled 
Inmost  to  control  its  movements,  man  at  first  regards  himself  as 
an  inferior  being  in  the  chain  of  existences  bv  which  he  believes 
himself  surrounded.  He  humbles  himself  before  the  objects 
of  his  terror;  he  endows  the  elements  with  will  and  intelli- 
gence; peoples  the  rocks,  mountains  and  streams,  with  imi^i« 
nary  beings,  to  whom  he  ascribes  powers  surpassing  his  own, 
and,  like  Tancred  in  the  Enchanted  Forest,  sees  a  nymph  or  a 
spirit  issuing  from  every  tree.  The  narrator,  with  an  ^  uDtaught 
innate  philosophy, '  avails  himself  of  these  feelings ;  and  trust- 
ing little  to  the  delineation  of  familiar  occurrences,  endeavours 
to  excite  and  sustain  attention  by  touching  the  master-key  of 
mysterious  terror; — hj  the  tales  of  mythok>gy,  the  leg^ids  of 
superstition,  the  detail  of  those  strange  phenomena  which  at 
times  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  or  <»  those  dark  and  fearful 
loonil  calamities  which,  suf^ressing  the  ccuamon  powers  of 
thought  and  action,  seem  to  render  man  a  helpless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  overpowering  and  irresistible  destiny.    . 

As  society  advances,  however,  this  mode  of  interesting  passes 
away.  Feeling  emerges  with  the  increase  of  intelligence^  as 
warmth  follows  the  dawn.  The  mind  ^  touched  to  finer  issues^' 
is  a^ed  <m  by  gentler  stimuli.  The  tales  which  formerly  fes- 
tered the  reason,  are  now  addressed  only  to  the  imagination^ 
.  and  gradually  sink  into  nursery  legends.  The  influence  of  fe^ 
male  society  appears  more  visible,  in  the  less  revolting  chajrat- 
^r  of  the  materiel  of  fiction,  and  in  the  increasii^  tendency  to 
the  representation  of  the  affairs  of  actual  and  dcnnesttc  life,  to 
which  it  has  communicated  so  many  varied  aspects  and  newa^ 
tmctions.  The  aim  of  merely  exciting  attention  by  a  multitude 
•of  incidents,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  touching  the  feelings, 
whidi  is  found  to  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  a  few. 
Hie.  novelist  abandims  the  charac^r  d*  a  chronicler  or  anna- 
list ;«--h6  exercises  a  principle  of  selection,  passes  over  or  de- 
tails evaits  according  to  their  importance,  and  their  relation  to 
the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and,  in  supplying  his  imaginary  actors 
.with  motives,  language  and  sentiments,  suited  to  Uie  scenes  in 
which  they  are  placed,  he  invents  and  delineates  character. 

There  is  still  another  stage  in  the  prMress  of  fictionc^- When 
knowledge  and  intelligence  have  been  diffiised  over  the  whole 
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6ur&ce  of  toeiety;  wl^n  life  beeomefi  daily  more  unifiMHi^  de^ 
corous  and  conventional,  leas  subject  to  strange  interruptions'-*^ 
less  animated  by  enthusiasm:  when  men  amply  furnished  with 
materials  for  contnnplation,  and  litde  solicited  by  eactemri  ob^ 
jeets  that  lead  to  emotioii,  desire  rather  the  repose  of  thought 
than  the  stir  of  action  or  of  feeling ;  and,  m  the  repreden« 
tation  of  the  things  of  life,  are  oocvpied  more  with  the  springs 
and  motives,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  lead  to  action,  than  wkh 
«i:tion  itself— then  a  corresponding  character  is  impressed  on 
fictitious  writing.  Plots  become  simple  and  domestid  to  ex*^ 
cess;  the  place  of  incident  is  supplied  by  wit,  by  sentiment,  by 
eloquence,  by  ai^gument,  by  metaphysical  analysis ;  and  novels^ 
no  longer  intended  merely  to  amuse,  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
communicating  dogmata,  moral,  political,  religious,  or  philoso^ 
phical,  as  die  authors  peculiar  vein  may  incline. 

Of  course  these  several  stages  of  ficUon  do  not  really  stand 
quite  separate  and  apart.  Each  rises  out  of:  its  predecessor, 
and  subsides  into  the  next  by  degrees;  by  the  gradual  dimness 
and  disappearance  of  some  features,  the  gradual  increase  and 
clearness  of  others :  But  still,  tiirougfa  all  the  phases  which  it 
exbilHts,  the  pro^ss  seems  to.be  from  the  marvellous  to  th6 
ei^reme  of  simplicity,  and  from  a  proiunon  to  a  penury  of  inci- 
dent.   . 

The  vast  mass  ofnovds  whi^h  Mr  Roscoe  has  opened  up  to  the 
English  reader,  by  these  interesting  specimens,  seems  to  connect 
thetwoiirst  periods,  and  to  have  originated  in  that  peculiar 
•state  of  society  in  Italy— ^when  knowkdge  had  dispelled,  in 
Aome  degree,  among  the  higher  classes,'  ihe  rude  ignorance 
•which  is  the  parent  of  superstitious  wonder,  but  while  all  the 
-wild  and  fierce  passions  of  a  barbarous  age  were  still  abroad^ 
•filling  Italy 'vvith  blood  and  crime,  and  nabituating  its  inba^ 
<bitants  to  scenes  of  horror  and  licentiousness.  Even  in  the 
•earliest  of  the  Italian  novels,  the  supernatural  machinery  which 
'  characterizes  the  rudest  efibrts  of  fiction,  has  disappeared.  W^ ' 
.perceive  traces  of  a  national  mind  which  has  already  made  some 
.pi«>gress  in  knowledge,  but  none  in  social  refinement^— which 

has  escaped  from  the  trammels  and  terrors  of  superstition,  buit 
'i8«titl  struggling  with  that  coarseness  of  feeling  and  rudeness  df 
(taste,  which  has  been  induced  by  centuries  of  feudal  warfert^ 

yet  unextinguished.  We  meet  with  something  of  the  old  learen 
:of  a  darker  era,  in  the  atrocious  and  revolting  diaracter  of 

many  of  the  inddents,  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  the 

delineation  of  gender  fedings,  tbecoarsenessof  all  that  ia  meant 
.ik»r  humour^  Ae  abaeaoe  of  character^  and  the  principle  of  rest^ 
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inii^theiattfmat  mAeSect  of  Ibe  tdle^  ratb^r  <m  ft  ntnribei^of  in* 
caidcnts  .isligbUy  touched,  than  on  ft  few  more  strongly  dt^Mra 
mid  more  richly  and  carefolly  eoioured.  ^ 

And  singuhur  aa  it  may  at  first  a(>pear,  this  characlec  iwliioh 
distinguishes  die  eariier  qhT  the  Italian  naveUe,  is  applicable,  with 
little  variation,  to  ite  whole  series,  from  Boccaccio  down  to  Gozd 
3nd  Girbni.  The  dtanges  which  might  have  been  «cpecied  in 
the  course  of  five  centuries  havfaig,  in  hctj  been  arrested,  part* 
ly  by  the  stationary  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  national  cha«' 
i:acter,  but  still  more. by  the  peculiar  views  with  which  most  of 
the  imitators  of  Boccaccio  (and  what  Italian  novelist  is  not.cofi* 
^essfedly  30  ?}  appear  to  hftve  written.  Boccaccio,  by- creating  and 
fixing  the  prose  style  of  his  country,  had  consecrated  even  thedei> 
jE^t^  of  the  Decanieron,  and  for  ever  given  the  tone  totheltalhft 
novieL  Thenceforward  he.stood,  as  it  were,  between,  natiare ftnd 
,his  literary  posterity;  intercepting  by  his  gigantic  form  the  light 
which  she  shed,  ahd  attracting  all  eyes  to  mmself  as^the  source 
^  ipspiration*  The  tales  of  his  imitators  too  seem  ;all  to  be 
jCQinpQ9^  less  witbthe  view  of  exciting  interest  by.the  narra^ 
tivQs  themselves,  which  they  borrowed  or  imitated  without  cere^ 
j^ony^'tban  in  the  hope  of  emulating,  or  surpassing  that  Tuscan 
jeAef^we  of  style,  iti  which  he  had  embalmed  so  many  trifliii^ 
•and  worthless  legends.  The  incidents  they  really  seehi.  to  hav« 
;regarided  meifely  as  t^  vehicles  of  fine  writing^-^aasKghtihemes 
which  were  to  be  adorned  with*  all  the  btilliant  varia^idna  of 
whiQh  the  music  of  Italian  speech  was.  suscqatible;  Of!  what 
fConseq^eiioe  was  it  to  an  Italian  that  his  tales  were  indecent^ 
provided  his  Tuscan  was  pure  P^^-^thathis  incidents  weore  borrow* 
eds-n^prpvided  he  was  coaster  of  those  £oweri&of  FlorentiBe  low 
life  which  idelighted  the  classic  earsx>f  the  IMk  Gniaca  Acat 
id^my  ?T^that  his.  novels. were  dull  and.  foolish^  plroi^ided  they 
jK^ere  tc^.in  the  mo«t 'approved  language. of  the  ^  Coneicsidoosa^ 
iikfi\  schpQl?r-The  glory  they  aspiiied  to,  infant,  .waf»that»of 
w.riiUDg  elegao|ly,r*nnot  that  of  writing  to  the  imaginatibn  orthia 
hearj:. .  And.  this,j. while  it  explains. that  stationary  character^ 
which  in.  our  opinion  pervjides  the  *  long  file*  of  Italian  nov^Sy 
accounts,  also  for  that  sovereign  uoconcorn,.  and. easy  imput 
dence.  with  whiiQh  each  appears  to  have. borrowed  the  matter 
x>f ,  bis  .tgl^  from  his  predecessors^  akeadng.  merely  names  and 
dales,  or  slightly  varying  some  minor  incidents  ^aijistem^whidhy 
though  in  odxer  countries  it. would  have  been  fiital  to  the  repu- 
tatiou  of.ftj^ VjiiJtl^Ojir^.neyer  se^j^  tft  Jlj^tve  wcjigbfd.n)^  wifhlhe 
ItanaAjcrUjcs^in.tljeir  ^Jjift^^^^  :: ,  ;!,.  u 

This^en^r^.unifoKp^ity  o^  x^^m^^  .t^W^'Oti WWHe  i^^'fM*? 
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d^rs  tbe  Itfttiftit  novelists  rdther  a  mdnotonotM  andwedri^mn^ 
sUMly  to'diose  who  imike  ft  point  of  going  through  them  as  a  niat'» 
ter  of  historical  inquiry,  has  its  advantages  for  the  laz^  general 
MAeti  Irbo  is  thcis  enabled,  with  much  ease  and  snflicient  ac- 
etiracy,  to  appreciate  the  whole  character  of  Italian  fiction^ 
from  the  examination  of  almost  any  one  indiTidnal  author  <i 
the  series:'  And  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  origmality^ 
t}i«  peculiarities,  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  tales  cannot,  we 
ihinU,  be  viewed  with  more  advantage  than  in  connexion  with 
th^  iifst  and  greatest  name  on  the  list,— the  Decameron  of  Boch 
eacci6;  .  ^ 

'  it  is  lilmosttinnecessary,  we  presume,  to  inform  our  readen^ 
that  this  work  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  supposed  to  be 
tatd  by  a  party  consisting  of  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen^ 
lisfi^mbled  at  a  villa,  or  rather  two  villas,  near  Florence,  (th^ 
tke  of  whidi  has  sadly  puzzled  the  Italian  commentators,)  to 
iNrfaieh  they  had  retired  from  the  memoraUe  pestilence  which 
desolated  that  citjr  in  1848.  The  tales  are  supposed  to  occupy 
'ten' days  in /narration,  each  member  of  the  party  rdating  tea 
liles,  and  presiding  in  turn  over  the  amusements  of  die  day* 
'  The  description  of  the  pestilence,  which  forms  the  introduce 
tkm'  to  the  novelis,  is  imitated  in  its  general  outline  from  Thu«> 
mKd«S,  but  filled  up  mth  a  terrible  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
snows  the  nanrater^ft  personal  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
^ii^cb  be  is  the  historian.  The  pathological  accuracy  with 
which 'the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  disease  is  described;  the 
gtoomv  despmr,  and  still  more  fearful  riot  and  jollity  which 
pervade  the  town ;  the  numerous  and  anxious  plans  adopted  by 
the  citfzens  for  their  saf^y — all  different,  yet  all  leading  to  thie 
aame  Adal  i^emlt ;  the  universal  selfishness  and  corruption  of 
Movab  whidi  it  produced,  are  described  with  a  solemn  and 
statdy  predsion^  varied  occasionally  b^  passages  of  impassion^ 
wi  eloquence,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  individuid  inci« 
dents,  which  leave  a  deep  impression  of  horror  upon  the  mind. 
Sttdi  is*  the  picture  of  the  cattle  going  out  at  dawn  and  return* 
ing  to  their  stalls  at  evening*—*  quasi  come  razionali,^ — after 
llie  death  of  the  herdsmen,^ — which  strikes  the  imagination  with 
m  sense  of  l<Mieliness  and  desolation,  like  that  produced  by  the 
solitary  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  street  of  palaces,  in  one  6S  Pous* 
dnVdelkieatiotis  of  the  plague.  * 

•  Hie  story  of  the  DeaUi  of  the  Hogs,  looks  a  Uttle  apocnrphal,  but 
at  an  events,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  Boccaccio,  for  he  nas  copied 
did  inddeat  very  Ktemily  firom  the  cotemporary  chronicle  of  Giovanni 
Morelli,  p.  280. 
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When  all  this  machinery  of  disease  and  terror  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, the  scene  suddenly  changes.  Florence  and  the  pestilence  are 
shut  out,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  circle  of  the  fugitive  party 
in   the  embowering  shades  of  the  Poggio  Gherardi ;   where^ 

*  seated  on  the  long  green  grass^  where  tne  sun  could  not  enter^ 

*  beside  the  cooling  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  fanned  by  a  soft 
^  breeze, '  we  prepare  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  first  day.  From 
this  moment  all  is  gaiety  among  the  fugitives ;  like  Lot's  family 
they  *  look  not  back  on  the  city '  they  had  left  but  two  short 
miles  (due  piccole  miglie)  behind  them.  The  miseries  of  Flo* 
rence,  the  loss  of  friends  already  dead,  and  the  uncertain  fate  of 
those  who  were  still  alive,  are  forgotten  in  the  gay  round  of 
<  Novelle, '  *  Canzoni,'  and  ^Ballate,'  which  fill  up  the  boars 
in  this  delicious  retreat.  And  thus  has  Boccaccio  beautifully 
illustrated  that  anomaly  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  seasons 
of  strange  calamity,  leads  it  to  indulge  a  reckless  gaiety  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  profounckst  sorrow^ 
bnd  to  ding  to  life  with  a  more  desperate  spirit  of  enjoyment^ 
the  nearer  it  seems  to  hasten  to  its  clpse.  Let  us  eat  and  drink^ 
said  the  Florentines,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ! 

The  idea  of  thus  enclosing  his  Tales  in  a  frame-work  so  as  to 
give  a  kind  of  unity  to  the  whole,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  ad- 
opted by  any  author,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  (the  Fabliaux  and 
the  Novellino  having  been  the  work  of  numerous  hands),  was  by 
tio  means  the  invention  of  Boccaccio.  In  the  East,  the  great 
fountain  from  which  the  fictions  of  modern  Europe  were  at  thi^ 
time  derived,  the  plan  was  well  known;  and  there,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  parabolic  instructi(»is,  the 
l^ales  are  generally  represented  as  related  for  the  purpose  of 
conveyiiig  some  important  moral  lesson,  or  effecting  some  great 
end  of  domestic  or  state  policy.  In  the  Dolopathos,  of  whidi 
it  is  supposed  Boccaccio  possessed  a  manuscript  copy,  and  the 
general  outline  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  Engli^  readers^ 
from  the  imitation  under  the  title  of  Turkish  Tales,  the  story 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  a  yoting 

f)rince,  who,  resisting  the  guilty  love  of  one  of  his  father's  queens» 
s  accused  by  her  to  his  father  of  the  very  crime  he  had  refused 
to  commit; — in  short,  an  Oriental  version  of  the  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
politus.  The  father  hesitates,  however,  about  condemnin^r  bis 
son  to  death,  and  the  queen  relaties  a  tale,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  overcome  his  irresolution.  This  is  met  by  a  counter  tale  on  tXb 
part  of  the  young  prince's  tutors,  to  show  the  danger  of  rash 
measures.  The  queen  replies  in  a  third — and  so  on,  till  the  in« 
Tention  of  the  author  is  e^^iausted.    This  was  sufficiently  ab« 
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surd;  and  BpccacciQ,  while  he  saw  the  advantage  of  connecting 
his  tales,  judiciously  abandoned  the  idea  of  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  aijiy  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amusing  the  party 
^ong  whom  they  are  told. 

^  The  invention  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  certainly  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  We  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  the 
frame-work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  in  its  general  design  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Decameron.  For  though,  as  Mr  Dunlop  has  re- 
l^arked^  Chaucer's  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  subject  has  thus  a  natural  limitation,  while  Boccaccio's  has 
no  oth^r  limit  but  the  imagination  of  the  author,  the  design  of 
the  former  seems  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a  more  formidable  objection 
•—that  tales  told  on  horseback  to  a  party  of  twenty-nine  persons^ 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  them  all.  Perhaps  of  all  modes  ^ 
pf  introducing  a  series  of  tales,  none  affords  such  advantages  as 
that  of  placing  the  scene  at  sea,  and  supposing  the  tales  related 
ff}  dissipate  the  ennui  of  a  voyage.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  us 
^rather  singular  that  so  natural  and  obvious  a  plan  should  have 
so  seldom  been  employed,— -none  of  the  Italian  novelists  hav- 
ing adopted  it  before  Cintio,  who  supposes,  that  on  the  Sack  of 
,Bome  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  ten  ladies  and  gentle- 
jnen  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and,  during  the  voyage,  related 
the  Tales  of  Hecatommithi  for  their  amusement.  *  The  ex- 
tent of  these  ^  entretiens  des  voyageurs  sur  la  mer '  is  thus  li- 
mited by  the  voyage,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Chaucer's  idea 
;of  a  pilgrimage;  while  the  party  are  enabled  to  narrate  or  to 
Jisten,  with  the  same  convenience  as  among  the  shady  walks  and 
marble  fountains  of  the  Villa  Palimieri. 
.  In  appreciating  the  inventive  powers  of  Boccaccio  from  the 
tales  to  which  this  powerful  introduction  forms  the  prelude, 
^ur  i?eaders  ^re  probably  aware  that  much  difference  of  opi- 
jiion.  prevails,  among  Italian  critics.  While  some  are  anxiou$ 
to  Hicr<?a6e  still  farther  the  glory  of  the  *  Tuscan  artist'  by  de- 
nyijQg  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  others  have  been 
equally  solicitous  to  display  their  own  critical  acumen  and  re- 
«earch,  by  converting  every  trifling  resemblance  into  a  pla- 
>giarism«  Perhaps  the  strangest  whim  is  that  of  the  learned 
Jklanni,  who,  with  the  professed  view  of  exalting  the  literary 
^glpry  of  BoccHccio,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  an  amusing  but 
most  inconclusive  xjnarto, ;  that  ev^ry  one  of  ^cx^caccio's  novels 
.if  founded  on  some  popular  tale  then  current  in  Italy,  or  on 

!   I    II  I  ',  t  ■■    ' .1.1   ...       I    ...  .  I  

.♦  The  novels  of  Bisaccioni  (a  writer  of  the  17th  century)  are 
^do  supposed  to  be  narrated  ^  sopra  una  nave,  mentre  questa  era  vt- 
ciaa  per  entrare  in  porto. ' 
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the  historical  events  of  the  time.*  It  is  not  oar  intention, to  en*  t 
ter  on  the  details  of  this  quosstio  vexcUa^  which  has  alre^y  bee|i . 
done  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  improvenent  by  Mr  Dunlop  * 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Fiction ;  but  we  may  state  generally*: 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Decameron  with  the  works  of  the  ruder  novelbts  who  pn^ . 
ceded  its  illustrious  author. 

The  sources  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  furnis^d  -. 
the  greater  part  of  his  materials,  are  the  various  colIecticMis  of . 
Oriental  Tales  which  were  then  current  in  Italy ;  the  Gesta  Bo«'. 
manorum,  the  old  collection  entitled  the  Novellino  or  Cento  t 
Novelle  Andche,  and  the  FaUiaux.  His  obligations  to  these  t 
works,  however,  must  be  very  difierently  proportioned.-  > 

The  mass  of  Arabian  Fiction,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  * 
with  it,  seems  to  arrange  itself  in  three  classes :  Those  supema^  j 
tural  tales,  the  brilliant  machinery  of  which  has  influenced  sot 
strongly  the  imaginative  literature  of  Europe ;  Tales  of  ^hies- 
tic  and  comic  adventure  often  singularly  ingenious  in  their 
structure,  and  in  which  the  events  are  produced  merely  b]p> 
human  agency;  and  those  apologues  or  parables,-  in  which  tho* 
incidents  are  typical  of  some  deeper  and  mystical  meanii^/ 
Each  t:lass  seems  to  have  found  its  own  admirers  when  the  in*: 
fluence  of  Oriental  Action  b^an  to  be  felt  in  Europe.   The  su??i 

{>ematural  world  of  Arabian  fiction  was  transferred  to  that 
onger  and  more  elaborate  romances  of  chivalry;— the  moral: 
anamystical  fictions  were  appropriated  by  the  monks,  and  in* : 
corporated  with  the  lives  of  saints  and  martjrrs;— while  the. 
world  of  common  life  with  its  lively  pictures  of  gallaiitry  and 
ingenious  knavery,  was  congenial  to  the  more  worldly  and  ufi^> 
spiritualized  character  of  the  Trouv^res,  and  was  imitated  by: 
them  without  cer^nony  in  the  Fabliaux^  ; 

With  what  may  be  considered  the  higher  or  epic  class  of  Ara*; 
bian  fable,  Boccaccio  has  no  connexion.     He  had  no  reiish  fori 

"  —         ■  ■  ■      ■•  * 

*  Not  content  with  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  te  the } 
events  and  character  of  the  Tales,  Manni  will  have  it  that  Boccae*-> 
cio's  party  did  actually  meet  just  as  described  in  the  Decam€rQi|» 
and  he  thus  gravely  adverts  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject*-*^  Non' 
*  inten^oio  pero  come  Tadunanza  descritta,  composta  in  gran  parte  ^ 
difeipnainili  persone,  avesse  potuto  agevolmente  d(langarsi  da  Firenze 
a  piedi»  per  giugnere  alia  villa  di  S.  Anna  pres^^i  Pratq,  e  cooie  agevole 
fosse  stato  loro  altresi  in  tempo  di  grande  infezione  passare  libei;^* 
roente  da  piu  luoghi  guardati  e  custo4iti,  a  cagione  della  medesipa 
pestilenza,  quanti  e  credibile  che  se  ne  trovassero  in  si  lungo  tratto  ;  " 
and  therefore  he  is  incline4  to  bting  the  scene  of  a9tioA  nearer 
Florence.  •    " 
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tlie  ni8ft*YeIloti^  and  lio  tasl6  for  the  emplo^^meat  «f  «upeniat<ir<^ 
ral  madiffiery*  The  Moral  Apologoes  of  the  East  had  been 
collect^  principally  in  the  Glericalis  DBcipIina  of  Alphonsus^^ 
and  m  the  Oesta  Romanorum ;  and  flroni'  the^^  as  well  a«  frooi. 
the  <dd  colleetioife  in  the  Novdiino,  which  blends  the  oriental 
ism  of  the  Gesta  with  tl^^  Gaibtes  of  Cbtralry ;  and  wit)i  the  hisr 
torical  incidents  of  the  time,  Boccacpio  has  certainly  adopted^ 
ek^nifvX  tales,  and  nij&ny  partieubr  incidents*  But  in  ainiost 
emery  cm^  be  has  done  so  with  so  tnany  improvements  ;^^apd  has* 
acr  finely  vhried  the  incidents,  filled  up  a  meagre  outlm^  1*6** 
trenched  the  absurdities  of  the  original,  improved  the  dia^- 
logves  (which  are  rare),  and  clodied  the  whole  with  so  rich  a 
jcolourihg  of  s^Ie,  that,  in  every  thing  which  renders  inventioiv 
yhliiable^  he  may  be  said  to  have  inventftd  them.  He  has  apr 
propriated  them  to  himself,  as  La  Fontaine  afterwards  did  the 
tales  of  die  Decameron,  by  giving  them  a  new  character;  he 
fonnd  them  of  brick,  and  he  left  them  of  marble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  Arabian  fiction  is  more  intimately 
eonnectCNl  with  the  spirit  of  the  Decameron,  thoogh  the  influ- 
enee  which  we  trace  was  probably  only  of  a  |ne£ate  nature* 
The  numerous  tales  of  common  life  in  which  the  imagination  of 
tHe  Arabian  fiibulists,-^rarely^  if  ever,  exerted  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  painting  men  only  in  masses,  ancl  through  the- 
medium  of  professions,— ^h ad  exhausted  i^elfin  the  invention  of 
i^dventures  of  a  cofnic  nature,  in  the  contrivance  of  mbrt^fios 
find  mistakes,  in  the  artful  arrangement  of  a  chain  pf  incidents, 
of  whidi  the  extrismes  wonld  often  appear  the  inost  remote  and< 
improbable,  were  diey  not  so  happily  united  by  the  interme^ 
dtate  links,  that  the  reader  almost  feels  that  any  othe^  tormina^ 
^iSon  would  be  out  of  place  ;^ — diese  tales  had  met  with  congehial 
admirers  amqng  the  Trouv^res.  Too  much  men  of  the  worldi 
to  hJd^lgeih  visions  of  marvel  and  romance,  they  adopted  t^e 
mmibler  manner  of  the  Arabian  fabulists,  applied  it  to  ibe  ciiv 
eumstances  of  their  own  age,  and  gave  Urth  to  a  multitude  of 
tales  tj£  intrigue  and  knayery,  and  sometimes  of  gallantry  and 
chsvijfous  devotion.  Among  these  the  comic  preponderates;; 
hta  in  the  few  specimens  of  a  more  serious  kind  which  they 
ilave  left,  they  have  displayed  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
^»le  of  Aucassin  and  Jlicolette,  *  is,  in  ingenuity  and  beauty  of 
incident,  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  comic' 
or  serio-comic  ciass,  none  of  Boccaccio^s  equal  the  frequently 

•  This  tale  is  translated  in  Way's  Fabliaux,  and  has  been  very  in- 
^iously  converte4  by  Madame  Murat  into  a  Fairy  Tal^,  under  <he 
title  of  Etoilette,  in  the  Lutins  ^e  Kernosy^ 
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iimcated  tale  of  Iiet  Trott  Boi»iK%  of  ibf)^a(qMQlkttity  of  Xnei 
Maiueftii  mal  taili4*  In  fad/  the  advaotDgesthey  poss^^edan* 
abied  diem  to  paint  with  pecuIUr  fovc^.  truth  and  vivacity*. 
Men,  in  general  of  aisute  and  vigofouis  Biind»  tbougli  defititoie 
of  leanungt  and  too  often  of  principle;  welcoioe  gu^m  in  all 
•ode^from  their  powevi  of  amusing)  but.  respected  in  none» 
csacperi^ctng  every  exirea^  of  liSe,  Md  apparent  v  at  home  in 
^;  sometimes  disp^liog  the  ennui  of  banwiial  castles;  at 
odier^r  courting  the  society  of  bumble  vassals  ^  and,  wandering  on 
the^trtb  without  any  thii^  to  attach  them  to  their  kind,  they  aad 
the  amj^t  opportunity  of  observing  accurately,  and  painting 
impartiaily,  the  changes  of  many-^oioured  life ;  and,  if  neitW 
their  ability  m»r  th^r  inclination  prompted  them  to  inveujt  .new 
worlds,  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  e^baU3ted  thait  of 
l^riench  maanera  hi  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  It 
la  from  theae:  light  and  jqyous  oompositions,  and  «ol  fro^i  the 
jfUU  and  heavy  annalista  of  tbe:tiine»  that  we  derjiye  the  be«k 
knowledge  we  po^sc^^  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

*  A  straw  thrown  up  into  the  ahr,'  sf|ys  the  learned  Selden^ 
^  will  ^low  how  the  wind  sits^  which  ^cannot  be  learned  by  cast- 

*  ^  up  a  atone*': 

Jn»  style  <^  the  FaU^anx*  top,  though  freqiiently  disgust? 
ii^y  coarse,  has  in  its  general  character  a  Ughtness  and  tooy^r 
ancy,  a  tinge  of  naive  humour  and  vivacity,  which  breathes  of 
the  sttjmjr  skies  and  vine-coyered  hilU  of  France;  and  which 
was  sm^oburly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccaccio,  accuatinn^ 
takxdc  on  life  m  its  brighter  aspects,  and,  even  in  his  tragic 
tales,  indui^pmg  only  a  ,  pleasing  imd  tempered  melanciboly* 
Aoeordii^^,  it  can  hard^.be  doubted^  that  much  of  the  genet 
ral.manner.of  the  Decameron,  so  different  from  the  unbending 
pOB^  c^the  Fiammetta  and  Filocc^,  ha$  been  borrowed  &om 
the  jRabliattx,  though  it  sfipeairs  there,  modified  in  such  a  mant* 
]ier:aa  we  should  ^cpeqt,  by  a  union  with  classical  recoUections^ 
and  the  more  diffuse  and  turgid  style  of  the  romances  of  diir 
valry.  It  is  in  this  vkw,  then,  ratter  as  having  copied  the  tnunr 
net  of  the  Trouv^res,  than  as  being  indebted  to  them  for  pary 
Itcnlar  tales,  that  Boccaccio  is  really  an  imitator*  It  is  true  we 
are  in  possession  only  of  a  small  part  of  &  Palaye's  vast  coUecr 
tion ;  but  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  specimens  given  by  Le 
Gbrand,  not  more  than  six  appear  to  us  to  have  been  directly- 
borrowed  by  Boccaccio. 

After  all,  then,  a  vast  number  remain  to  which  he  has  anun<- 
doubted  claim;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  these  aie  the  . 
best  la  the  booJ^    ^  Ivnx-eyed  critic  has  yet  dqsrived  him  of 
the  invention  of  the  Fal<^>n, — this,  simplest,  the  least  labouredt 
yet  the  most  touching  of  aU  his  tales  i-— of  the  deeply  pathetic 
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itdry^ofOhbUteo*  Md'Satrestftt'^he  tek  t)f -the  Lovers  pm^ 
soned  amidst  tb^ir  holiday  rejmiciAgs  by  the  laurel' leaf--t&e 
Pot  of  Biasii-^igismfttida  and  Ghiiicatdo— the  happy  illos- 
tration  of  the  power  of  kyfe  cbntained  ii¥  Cymon  and  Iphige- 
iiia,-*each  periect  ip  its  own  clas^,  amd  unequalled  in  the  range 
of  Italian  novels.  As  a  proof,  too,  how  totally  different <  are  the 
imiliilioDs  of  Boccaccio  fi^m  the  rude  originals^on  which  they> 
line  founded,  perhaps  no  fairer  illustration  could  be  selected 
)han  the  well  Known  tale  of  Titus  arid  Gisippus  (9th  Giorn.  10.), 
which  will  be  familiar  to  the  English  reider  in  the  Alcandert 
laid  Septiniius  of  GoMsmith.  Tl^  main  idea;  of  the  story  ma^" 
be  found  in  three  writers  before  Bocca<!do.  It  occurs  m 
the  Oterkalis  Disdplina.of  Alphonsus,  in  the  Gesta  Ronranop-' 
'urn  (Nov.  ITi.)^  and  in  thecollectimi  of  Le  Grand,  under  ther 
title  of  Les  Deux  Bons  Amis.  But  all  tli^  better  and  more  in* 
teriesdng  pa#ts  of  the  tale  are  Boccaccio's ;  whohas  adorned  the 
whole^^th  a  brilliancy  of  ocdouririg  which  renders  this  kgend,^. 
in  the  0pini6n  of  Italian  critics,  the  most  eloquefnt  in  the  Decai^ 
ctferon^'orperhap^in  the  Italian  language.  '  * 

"  And '  this  brings  us  to  tlie -styte  of  the  Decstmeron,'  inf 
which^  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  incidents,  Boccac- 
cio's olaitns  to  originality  are  undoubted.  <  And  when  we 
reflect  what  powers  of  mind  were  necessiury  to-  evolve  or*? 
der  and  beauty  from  the  chaoS  of  the  Rottanzo  dialect,  as^ 
it  then  es^isted^  without  models  and  without  assistance,^ — and 
to  frame  a  narrative  style,  which  is  at  this  day  th^  standardr 
tor  :wbiob  thd  most  eloqti^it  of  his  countrymen  we  proud  to  cbn^ 
f^tm,  we  may' doubt  whethisr  the  tadc  does  hot  demand  a-higfaei^ 
preach  of  intelteot  and  imagination  than  any  arrangement  of  in^ 
ludetits,  however  new  and  iug^ous.  Whether  that  s^le  is^the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  narrative,  is  another  que»< 
tion;  Jt  is  certainly  the  very  perf^tption  of  elaborate  musical 
writing,-^flowing  on  like  a  copious  river,  cpnfihed  by  no  narrow 
babks,  broken  by  no  precipices,  and  filling  the  ear  and  soclibing- 
the  mmd  with  a  soft  and  eveT-visurying  murmur*  Perhaps  this 
^tteme  sweetness  becomes  at  last-wearisome^  and  we  long*  for 
^eme  interruption  of  this  melodious  current,-— tomecessation  of 
this  stream  of  language, 

V '   '■•  ^  Whj|ch  run$^  flmd  as  H  runs,  for  ever  would  run  on.  ^ 

yndcHibtedJy  the  style  of  the  Deciuneron  is  too  musical  anddi& 

fuse.     The  most  tragic  and  the  most  comic  events,  description^ 

narrative,-  and  dialogue,  are  all  given  with  the  same  plethoric 

.  ^dhiess,  the  ^ame  ^  solemn  loquaciousness^^  6£ expression^  whio^ 

.  '  1;  :ii  li  '     ■  I -  •    ■  '. 

*  *  Fei^rliche  geschwatzigkeit.  •    Bpqterwdf. 
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kfi«^iiice*t»nged  ttie  WbdeiherBttire  x^^Italy. '  Bdt  tMo^  oIm 
lectienabl^  as  a  whole,  it  is  peoalkiiiy  caJcuIated  tcy  produce 
an  effect  in  tales  of  a  quiet  and  pensire  cast;  and  the  re-^ 
eolleetion  of  some  particular  passages  of  nelaneholy  beauty 
trhich  we  haTe  long  BgQ  read,  must^ten  recur,  we  think,  to  the 
mind  of  every  (me  who  is  not  insei»ible  to  the  pathos  of  sound.  - 
To  us  the  great  diarm  of  the  Decameron  consists,  not  so  mudi 
in  the  efiect  of  particular  tales,  as  in  the  peculiarly  happy  manw 
ner  in  which  the  vast  and  varied  materials  it^^)ntains  have  been 
arranged,  so  that  each  occupies  its  proper  share  of  importance) 
and  attention.  The  great  aim  of  Boccaccio  seems- to  have  been 
to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  to  render  nothing  too  prominent  oi^ 
engrossing,  -to  exhibit  sketches  rather  than  pictures  ofiife.  The 
sjMrit  of  the  middle  ages  rkes  indeed  before  us,  but  its  form  is 
misty  and  dim.  The  actors  c^bis  Dramas— ^the  petty  princes  and 
rude  nobles  of  Italy,  fnonks,  nuns,  pilgrims,  m^chants,  usurers/ 
rebbers,  «md  peasants^*^pass  b^re  us  as  in  a  brilliant  but  rapid 
procession,  where  the  eye  has  no'  time  to  pause  on  individuals^ 
and  the  mind  retains  little  beyond  the  impression,  that  a  stately 
and  imposing  pageant  has  gone  by.  The  moving  picture  of 
the  Decameron  is  purposely  pauited  in  a  calm  and  subdued 
tdne,  with  no  strong  lights  <x  deep  shadows,  but  tinged  all  over 
with  a  soft  glow  of  kindly  feeling,  and  breathing  the  very  ^tit 
of  serenity  and  repose.  Neibing  is  glaring,  nothing  oppressive ; 
pathos  and  humour,  incident  and  description,,  activity  and  re« 
pose  succeed  each  other  as  in  the  drama  ofiife,  none  engrossing 
attention,  iione  excluding  another,  but  all  blending  in  tempered 
harmony;  The  vast  range  of  Boccaccio's  mind,  which,  pre^ 
vented  any  ^Edanive  devotion  to  one.dass  of  feelings,  is  imaged 
for^  ill  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Decameron ;  and:£e  admiraUy 
balanced  union  of  powers,  which  he  possessed,  in  the  profound 
art  with  which  its  discordant  materials  are  reduced  to  a  consist 
tent  whole*  ' 

- '  In  feet,  when  we  b^in  to  BXiaijze  more  minutely  the  features 
of  Boccaccio's  mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  strength  Icty 
in  their  union.  Character  painting,  was  not  the  mode  of  the 
lage;  and  Boc^K^oio  was  even  less  gifted  in  this  respect  than  his 
cot^nporary,  our  own  Chaucer,  as  the  l^ist  comparison  of  the 
personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  those  in  the  Decameron, 
will  evince.  Boccaccio's  are  distinguished  merely  by  station  ear 
B0x ;  each  of  Chaucer's  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  tmilsi 
that  he  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  his  companion.  ^  I 
know  them  all, '  says  Dryden,  ♦  a^-well.  as  if  I  had  supped  with 
them. '  Chaucer  painted  by  minute  touches^  by  the  observance  of 
sn^all  traits  of>  character,  andevpa  of  lan^iage.   .  Bocc^qsio  saw 
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Qidgr  diebrtftdiHr  tbudes  crf^isdiiGdcMb^  md  ptbHAdiiAai  he  mm. 
la  dbe  sane  nwyt  his  pathos,  tlwMi^  fdeadng  is  rardy  de^  II 
seMom  agitates  ike  mind  with  any  strong  emotioBy  or  I^tcs  apy 
<9lh«r  impression  an  the  n^oory  but  that*  of  a  vagae  softoess, 
iiis«huitioiir  we  oannot  hdp  Uitnking  exceedinf^y  ipdiffupciDti 
aod^  indeed,  dib  remark  applies  to  toe  whole  series  of  Italian 
JSovels^  nothing  beings  in  general,  mote  nelaneholy  than  their 
wit,  or  more  forced  than  their  bamonr*  Coarse-  rila^ioiis  to 
personal  defects,  and  practical  jokes,  are  the  wit  oTa  rode  age; 
tme  wit  md  Ingenious  pleasantry  is  the  production  of  a  very  ad* 
vanoed  state  oTcivilizaticm;  and  Boccaccio  only  reflected,  in  thin 
particnlar^  the  manners  of  his  times.  Neither  do  we  think  thai 
ais  powers  of  description,  though  considerable,  are  of  the  bigfa^ 
est- or^er^  Eiccept  in  the  ^oomy  portriut  of  the  plague^  and 
in  some  few  of  the  rural  desariptions  which  preface  or  oonclude 
the  tides  of  each  day,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called  forcible 
i6r  defined*  The  vivacity  and  deamess  of  the  ideas  seem  always 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  daborate  polish  of  the  style* 
.  It  is  time,  howevo*,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  specie 
6iens  before  us.  From  the  himdned  tales  contained  in  die  De^ 
Cameron,  Mr  Roscoe  bassdeetad  ninei  as  illustrating  the  genius 
mad  manner  of  Boccaccio.  These  are  the  story  of  Lwidolfo 
Buffi)lo,  (Nov,  IV.  Gior«  ii.) — Madimna  Beritda^^Nov.  vi*  Giion 
II.) — The  Count  of  Angi^s,  (Nov.  viii.  Gior«  lu) — Cimon  and 
Iph^nia,  (Nov.  i.  Oior.  v«)~Nastagio  degli  Onesd,  (Nov.  VUI4 
Oior.  V.)— The  Falcon,  (Nov.  ix.  Gior^  v.) — Calandrino^ 
(Nov.  III.  Gior.  viii.)-^Iaithridates  and  Nathan,  (Nov.  iii* 
GicMT.  x.)-^and  Saladin  and  Torello,:  (Nov.  ix,  Gior.  x*) 
It  is  not  easy  to  read  this  list  widiout  some  surpriscb  The  first 
question  naturally  is,  where  is  Grirolamoand  Salviestra,  Pasqui* 
no,  Isabella,  Griselidis,  Sigismunda?  Perhaps,  it  may  besaid^ 
it  was  impossible  to  admit  &em  alUiuid  Boccaccio's  powers  in 
the  pathetic  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  specimen  of  the  Falcon* 
But  surely  an^  of  these  we  have  named  would  have  hem  prefer- 
able  to  some  which  have  been  admitted.  What  claims  on.  our 
Intention  do  the  insipid  stories  of  Madonna  ;Berito}a«  oif  Lanr 
dolfe  Ruffi)lo,  «id  the  Count  of  Angiess  possess,  wbichi  we 
suppose,  are  meant  as  specimens  of  the  noveb  of  adventure? 
We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  reasons  for  not  extracting 
many  of  the  best  tales  of  the  Decamer<H),  which  every  translator 
pf  the  present  day  is  bound. to  respect;  and  we  are  far  from. 
wishing  to  see  licentious  or  immoral  tales  transferred  to  these 
specimens,  merely  because  <<the  story  is  extant,  written  ia  very 
ciiofce  Italian. '  But  stilt,  we  think,  Mr  Roscoe  might  have 
contrived  to  avoid  this,  and,  at  the  sapie  time,  materially  ia^^* 
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(Mra  liis  lelfMoos.  iWe  nre  niahy  of  Boetfaod^s  beit  tri«% 
vfcere  tJie  onusskMi  of  a  few  seoteMes  would  remove  e^enr  thing 
otjectipBabiey  and  this  is  a  liberty  which  we  obsethre  Mr  Ro«*^ 
ooe  has  occasionally  taken  in  those  he  has  extracted.  We  wish- 
he  had  applied  it  to  some  he  has  omitted.  As  a  specimen  of 
Boccaccio's  Tales  of  Adventure^  how  much  superior  is  the  Ber- 
nabo  da  Genova  to  the  Count  of  Angiers,  besides  the  extrinsic 
interest  it  possesses  for  qs  as  the  foundation  of  the  principal  plot 
of  Cyn^bdine  ?  And  how  different  is  the  Tale  of  Titus  and  GMsip^ 
pus,  fullof  adventure  and  eioquenoe»  from  the  meagre  anecdote  of 
Landolfo  Ruffolo?-— The  other  specimens,  however,  are  suffict* 
.(antly  judicious.  Cinion  and  Iphigema  is  a  fine  illustration  of  tboi 
power  of  beaiity ;  and  Nastagio,  though  not  a  very  effective  tBim 
in  itself)  and  borrowed  by  Boccaccio  from  a  monkish  chronicle^ 
derives  interest  from  the  beautiful  imitaticm  of  Di^den,  Th«)odor«( 
and  Honoria.  There  is  ^so  an  inpotii^  pomp  about  the  8|or|t 
of  Tcwello  and  Saladin,  which^  without  any  remarl^abkfeaturet' 
T<«iders  it  a  favourite  with  us.  As  iilastrative  of  BoccacdoV 
comie  powers,  we  have  only  the  tale  of  Oalandrino-*-^nd  per- 
haps it  was  the  best  that  Mr  Roscoe  could  have  selected.  Ther 
comic  tJ^es  are,  in  general,  dangerous  ground,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  one  which  combined  numoui*  with  delicacy. 
This  story  is  the  representative  of  a  vast  class  of  Italian  tale^,  to 
which  we  wil}  afterwards  have  occasion  to  allude,-— ^founded  oo 
practical  jokes,  absurd  or  impossible  in  themselves,  but  generally 
detailed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  i^nd  sometimes  exciting  i| 
smi|e  by  thp  oddity  of  their  conception.  We  regpret  that  onr» 
limits  will  allow  us  only  to  extract  Mr  Roscoe's  translation  o^ 
the  Falcon. 

Federigo  degli  Alberighi  becomes  enaQioure4  of  a  lady  of 
i^rence,  called  Monna  Giovanna*— ruins  bis  fortune  by  a  ana*^ 
cession  of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  banquets,  in  honour  of  hia 
mistress,  who  takes  no  notice  of  his  8i|it,-**retires  stripped  of  hia 
vast  possessions  to  a  little  form,  by  the  produce  of  whidi  he  con^ 
trtves  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence— and  carries  nothing  with 
hiu^  btit  a  favourite  falcon,  the  last  meiporial  of  his  days  of 
splendour.  His  cruel  mistress  in  the  meantime  marries,  and  is' 
left  a  widow  with  one  son ;  who,  comhig  with  her  to  reside  in 
Federigo's  neighbourhood,  conceives  a  great  admiration  for 
I|is  falcon,  and  falling  sick,  implores  his  fond  n^other  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  it  for  nim^  She  consents  with  some  reluctance : 
and  the  story  proireeds. 

*  This  premise  brought  a  beam  of  joy  into  the  boy's  countenance, 
i|pd  the  same  day  he  shewed  evident  signs  of  amendment.  The  nexi» 
morning  Mqnna  Giovanna,  taking  with  her  another  lady  as  a.cooipa*. 
nioD,  proceeded  to  Fedcrigo*s  humble  habitation^  and  inquired  for  him. 
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As  it  happeiMid  not  to  be  a  day  fit  for  hawkiog,  he  was  in  his  garden,  aad 
desired  one  of  big  people  to  go  to  the  gate«  He  was  beyond  measurei 
surprised  when  he  heard  that  Monna  Giovanna.  was  asking  for  him, 
and  ran  in  great  joy  to  meet  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  approach 
she  gracefully  moved  to  meet  himt  and  respectfully  saluting  him,  said. 
**  Federigo,  I  am  come  to  recompense  you  in  some  sort  for  the  evil 
you  have  received  at  my  hands,  at  a  time  when,  you  loved  me  more 
than  was  wise  on  your  part,  and  the  recompense  I  intend  is  to  make 
myself  and  my  companion  your  guests  at  dinper  to-day. "  To  which 
Federigo  with  great  humility  replied,  "  Alas !  Madam,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  received  any  evil  at  your  hands,  but  so  much  good, ' 
that  if  it  were  ever  in  my  power,  I  should  be  happy,  for  the  love  i 
have  borne  you,  and  more  so  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  to  expend' 
my  fortune  a  second  time  in  your  honour ; "  and  thus  speaking,  he 
respectfully  led  her  into  his  house,  and  thence  conducted  her  into 
his  garden,  and  there,  not  having  any  other  person  to  introduce  her 
to,  said,  *^  Madam,  this  good  woman,  the  wife  of  my  husbandman, . 
wUl  wait  on  you  whilst  I  prepare  our  table.''  Living  in  extreme 
poverty,  Federigo  was  seldom  in  a  state  to  receive  any  one  in  bis . 
house,  and  this  morning,  being  less  prepared  than  usual,  and  firming » 
nothing  to  show  respect  to  a  lady,  in  whose  honour  he  had  entertained' 
i^uch  numbers  of  people,  he  was  grieved  beyond  measure,  and  stood, 
in  great  perplexity>  inveighing  against  his  evil  fortune  as  a  man  her , 
reft  of  his  senses,  and  running  hither  and  thither,  and  finding  neither* 
money  nor  provision,  and  the  hour  being  late,  and  his  desire  being 
great  to  show  the  lady  some  mark  of  attention,  and  happening  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  his  favourite  falcon,  which  was  resting  on  its  perch  in  his 
chamber,  and  seeing  no  other  resource,  he  seized  the  poor  bird,  and 
finding  it  fat  and  in  good  condition,  thought  it  would  be  a  dish  wor- 
thy of  the  lady,  and  without  further  hesitation  he  wrung  its  neck,  and 
giving  it  to  a  girl,  ordered  her  to  pluck  it  and  place  it  on  the  spit, 
«nd  cdriefully  roast  it.  He  then  spread  on  his  table  a  napkin  of 
snowy  whiteness,  one  of  the  few  things  which  yet  remained  to  him  of 
bis  former  possessions,  and  after  some  time,  with  a  cheerful  aspect, 
returned  into  the  garden  to  the  lady»  and  told  her  tbat  a  dinner,  the 
best  he  could  provide,  was  prepared  for  her.  On  this  the  lady  with 
her  companion  went  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  where  Fe- 
derigo with  great  courtesy  waited  on  them,  whilst  they  unknowingly 
eat  his  favourite  bird.  When  they  had  risen  from  table,  after  some 
agreeable  conversation,  it*  seemed  to  the  lady  to  be  now  a  proper 
tiine  to  make  known  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  and  turning  politely,  ta 
Federigo,  she  thus  spoke :  ■*  Calling  to  recollection  your  past  life, 
Federigo,  ^nd  remembering  my  reserve,  which  you  perhaps  esteemed, 
hard-heartedness  and  cruelty,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  wonder  at 
my  presumption  when  you  learn  the  object  of  my  visit ;  but  if  ypu' 
now  had,  or  ever  had  had  children,  and  knew  the  strength  of  a  pa- 
rent's affection,  I  feel  assured  that  you  would  in  some  measure  par- 
don me ;  and  thopgh  ypu  have  none,  I  who  have  a  dear  and  beloved 
son,  cannot  yet  forego  the  common  affections  of  a  mother.    I  am 
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tben  by  maternal*  love  and  duty,  compelled  to  ask  of  you  the  gift  of 
a  possession,  which  I  know  is  indeed  very  dear  to  you,  and  justly  so, 
since  your  evil  fortune  has  left  you  no  other  comfort  in  your  adver- 
aity.  The  gift  then  I  ask  is  your  falcon,  which  my  son  is  so  desirous 
of  possessing,  that  if  I  do  not  obtain  it  for  him/l  fear  it  will  so  far 
aggravate  the  illness  under  which  he  labours,  that  I  shall  lose  him. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  not  by  the  love  which  you 
profess  for  me  (by  which  you  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  governed)  but 
by  the  magnanimity  of  your  character,  which  is  better  manifested  in 
a  courtesy  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  way,  that  you  would  do  me 
the  favour  to  bestow  it  on  me,  so  that  by  this  gift  I  may  be  enabled 
to  preserve  the  life  of  my  dear  and  only  son,  and  I  shall  myself  be  for 
ever  indebted  to  you.  '*  Federigo  thus  hearing  the  request  of  the 
Jady,  and  seeing  it  out  of  his  power  to  gratify  her,  as  he  had  served 
his  falcon  for  dinner,  began  in  her  presence  to  weep  roost  bitterly, 
and  became  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply.  The  lady  supposing 
that  Federigo's  grief  arose  from  his  afiection  to  his  falcon,  and  his 
regret  to  part  with  it,  and  expecting  a  refusal,  prepared  herself  for 
the  worst.  •*  Since  the  hour,  most  honoured  lady,  "  began  Federigo» 
**  that  I  first  fixed  my  affection  on  you,  I  have  always  found  Fortune 
most  perverse  and  cruel  to  me,  but  all  her  blows  I  consider  light  in 
comparison  with  the  one  she  has  now  dealt  me,  seeing  that  you  have 
condescended  to  visit  my  house,  which  when  I  was  rich  you  would  not 
deign  to  enter,  and  entreat  me  for  so  small  a  gift,  for  she  has  so  con- 
trived that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant  it  you,  and  why  it  is  not 
you  shall  briefly  hear.  When  you  informed  me  that  you  meant  to 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  dinner,  considering  your  rank,  and 
that  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should  pay  you  due  honour  by  procur- 
ing every  delicacy  in  my  power,  as  is  becoming  on  such  occasions, 
and  recollecting  the  falcon  which  you  now  request  of  me,  and  its 
many  excellent  qualities,  I  considered  it  a  dish  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  before  you,  and  I  therefore  this  morning  served  it  up  to  you 
roasted  at  dinner,  a  thing  which  at  tlie  time  I  considered  most  oppor** 
tune,  but  finding  now  that  you  wished  to  possess  the  fiilcon  alive  for 
your  ftick^on,  my  inability  to  gratify  you  grieves  me  so  far,  that  I  think 
I  shall  never  know  happiness  more.''  In  confirmation  of  his  words  he 
then  produced  the  feathers  and  beak  and  talons  of  the  poor  burd* 
Monna  Giovanna  at  this  recital  reprehended  him  for  killing  so  fine  a 
falcon  for  a  lady's  dinner,  at  the  same  time  however  highly  commend- 
ing in  her  own  mind  his  magnanimity,  which  it  had  not  been  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  abase.  The  lady  having  thus  lost  all  chance  of 
possessing  the  falcon,  and  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  her  son,  thank- 
ed Federigo  for  the  honour  done  her,  and  for  his  intended  good  will, 
and  departed  very  much  dejected.,  Her  son,  either  through  pining  for 
the  falcon,  or  from  his  complaint  being  aggravated  by  disappointment,' 
died  a  few  days  after,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  mother.  After  having 
for  some  time  indulged  her  sorrow  and  tears,  her  brothers  seeing  that 
she  was  left  extremely  rich,  and  was  still  young,  entreated  her  to  marry 
again.    This  she  was  not  desirous  of  dojog^  but  finding  torself  con- 
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■tfinlly  tstiufed  by  thetr  request,  and  fecoUe^ing  the  noUe  ccmchict  bf 
iPederigo,  and  this  last  iastanoe  of  his  magnanimity^  in  hariag  sacrifioed 
the  finest  falcon  in  the  world  out  of  respect  to  her,  she  said  to  her  bro# 
Ihers,  <<  I  should  willingly^  if  it  Were  agreeable  to  yotii  r^DAin  iti  mfi 
prasent  state,  but  if  you  insist  that  I  marry,  I  will  assuredly  take  no  one 
for  my  husband  but  Federigo  de  gli  Alberighi. "  On  which  her  bro« 
thers  sttiiling,  replied,  "  What  folly  is  this !  Would  you  marry  a  man 
who  is  a  beggar  ?  *^  To  this  she  answered,  ^'  Brothers^  I  well  knoir 
that  the  matter  is  as  you  state  it,  but  I  chuse  rather  a  man  that 
Imth  need  of  wealth,  than  wealth  that  hath  need  of  a  man 4'^  The 
brothers  seeing  her  fixed  determination,  and  knowing  the  genuine 
worth  of  Federigo,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  bestowed  their  sister 
onbtm  With  all  her  fortune.  Federigo  thus  unexpectedly  found  him* 
adf  united  to  a  beautiful  lady  whom  he  had  long  dearly  loyed^  and 
pASsed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  happiness. '-^L  pp. 
194-20a 

Our  readers  who  compare  this  tale,  the  simplicity  of  which 
is  very  happily  preserved  by  Mr  Roscoe,  i^itb  the  laboured 
versions  of  La  Fontaine  and  Barry  Cortiwall,  will  be  at  HO  loss^ 
we  thinki  where  to  bestow  the  preference. 

We  have  been  so  long  occupied  with  Boccaccio  that  we  must 
pass  rapidlv  over  his  successors  |  and  indeed  most  of  them  re- 
semble each  other  so  closely,  atid  possess  so  few  characteristic 
features,  that  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  their  works  can 
be  given*        "* 

First  in  the  list  is  Franco  Sacchetti,  (1335  to  1440),  a  co- 
temporary  of  Boccaccio,  though  his  novels  were  not  written  till 
after  the  Decameron  had  been  some  time  in  circulation.  His 
Novelliero  consisted  of  300  tales^  but  of  these  only  258  have  yet 
been  printed.  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  Italian  critics, 
principally,  we  should  suppose,  on  account  of  his  style,  for 
assuredly  his  tales  have  little  else  to  reeommend  them.  They 
are  unconnected  by  any  framework,  and  consist  in  a  great  mea^^ 
sure  of  meagre  historical  anecdotes,  or  indifferent  jests.  A  few 
out  of  the  large  number  Contained  in  his  Novelliero,  are  no  ' 
doubt  amusing,  but  there  is  none  that  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
or  displays  any  knowledge  of  character,  none  which  strongly 
rouses  the  attention,  exalts  the  imagination,  or  touches  the 
heart.  Mr  Roscoe  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  favour  for  htm, 
however,  for  he  gives  no  less  than  ten  of  his  tales.  The  first  of 
his  specimens,  which  is  the  second  of  Sacchetti,  is  rather  a 
lively  $tory,  which  has  been  several  times  imitated.  An 
abbot  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bemabo,  Lord 
of  Milan,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  unless  he  answer  four 
questions,  viz.  What  is  the  distance  from  earth  to  Heaven  ? 
what  ouantity  of  water  is  there  in  the  sea  ?  what  do  people  do  in 
the  internal  regions  ?  and,  what  is  the  value  of  the  governor's 
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pmon?  Tbe  abbots  who  was%  tio  means  an  ^£(fypiM,'9tig-*' 
geets  that  the  miller  <^  t^  eonvent,  a  fdbw  of  «ome  talent 
fttid  unbMmded  impudence,  should  personate  him  next  ^n% 
Midan8#er  dieqa^ons.  The  miller  readily  undertakes  the 
nimon,  and,  on  being  interrogated,  answers  coolly,  that  the 
distance  from  earth  to  Heaven  was  precisely  thirty-six  milKon^ 
eight  bnndi^ed  and  fifty-four  miles,  seventy-two  yards,  and 
twenty-two  feet, — offering,  if  any  doubt  remained,  to  submit 
the  point,  in  the  usual  way,  to  arbitration.  He  gives  similar 
answers  to  the  second  and  third  questioris.  The  fourth,  which 
Was  the  main  dii&culty,  he  resolves  by  valuing  the  person  of  ihe 
governor  at  two  shillings  and  five  pence, — ^aml  when  the  en* 
taged  governor  demands  to  know  on  what  principle  his  cal^ 
liulation  is  founded,  he  reminds  htm  that  Christ  had  bom  'sold 
for  thirty  pence,  and  that  he  cannot  object  to  be  rated  a  p^nny 
Icrwer  i — The  132d  novel  of  Sacchetti,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr 
Roeooe,  may  have  suggested  some  hints  to  Cervantes;,  for 'the 
adventure  of  Brother  Antonio  has  a  pretty  close  resemblance 
to  the  conduct  of  Sancho  during  the  attack  on  Barataria: 
Another  tolerably  amusing  specimen,  quoted  by  Mr  Ros« 
eoe^  is  (No.  140.)  the  story  of  Three  Beggars,  who  receive  la 
farthing  from  a  stranger,  wno  tells  them  it  is  a  shilling.  When 
the  reekoning  comes,  each  sutspects  the  other  of  having  em- 
besszled  the  coin,  and  a  general  battle  ensues.  This  novel  of 
Saechetti,  which  is  the  third  of  Sozzmi,  (not  the  second,  nA 
mentioHed  by  Mr  Dunlop),  is  borrowed,  but  certainly  not  im<« 
proved  from  the  fabliau  of  the  Three  Blind  men  of  Compiegne^ 
but  the  fabliau  itself  is  obviously  taken  from  the  adventure  of 
one  of  the  Barber^s  Brothers  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
'  The  next  al  the  Italian  novelists  is  Ser  CKovanni,  a  Floren*^ 
tine  notary.  His  worki  which  is  entitled  II  pecorone  (tfa^ 
Dunce),  and  contains  fifty  tales,  supposed  to  be  related  by  a 
monk  and  nun,  of  Forli,  was  begun  in  1S78,  but  not  published 
till  1558.  Five  of  his  novels  are  given  in  diis  collection,  of 
which  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  first  day  are  the  best.  The  second, 
which  is  also  the  4th  of  the  4th  night  of  Straparola,  is  imitated 
from  an  Eastern  tale  in  the  Bahar  Danush,  and  besides  its  own 
merit,  which  iseonsiderable,  is  interesting,  as  ccmtaining  the 

fbtm  of  those  scenes  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
alstafF  confides  to  Ford,  under  the  name  of  Brooke,  his  pro^ 
gress  in  the  good  graces  of  his  wife.  Another  tale  also  of  Easterii 
origin,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Mr  Roscoe,  (1st  of  the  4th  day); 
contains  the  outUne  of  that  part  of  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  which  relates  to  the  bond  for  the  pound  of  flesh.  Some  of 
the  historical  novels  are  interestingas  showing  the  profound  igno« 
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YsBce  of  foreign  history,  which  then  preyaUed'  iq 'Italy.:  Our 
fienry  the  Firsts  we  are  told,  left  the  crown  of  England  to  h^ 
son  Stephen.  That  Monarch  bequeathed  it  to  a^sec^od  Heory^ 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  He  dying  without  issii4|  , 
is  succeeded  by  Richard.  John  is  a  particular  &VQurite>»witk 
Ser  Giovanni.  ^  I  know  not'  says  Mr  Dunlop,'  ^  how  King 
^  John,  unless  it  was  by  his  dastardly  submis^oa  to  the  Pope, 

<  obtained  such  high  reputation  in  Italy,  but  the  novels  of  thai; 
*  country,  particularly  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche^  are  full  of  irf- 

<  stances  of  his  generpi^ity  and  courte$y.'  This  conjecture  di&- 
play^  Mr  Dunlop's  usudi  ingenuity,  but  we  suspect  that  in  a^- 
fax  as  regards  the  Cento  Novelle^  both  he  and  the:  translator 
iif  these  specimens  have  fallen  into  an  error.=  Mr  Roscoe  hm 
no  doubt  translated  the  tales  in  the  Cento  NoveUe^  as  if  they 
were  applicable  to  King  John;  but  if  he  had  looked  at  the  edi- 
tion of  1572,  by  the  Giunti,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  hero 
of  these  novels  is  not  ^  Jl  Re  Giovanni' — (King  John),  biijt 
ilregum  '  '  j  KingJ^  an  appellation  bestowed  on  hi^ 
eldest  br<  •  who  governed  in  Normandy  during :  ilm 
the  life  o\  lenry,  il  re  vecchio  :  The  word  giovof^ 
too,  is  p  It  a  capital,  and  in  novel  49th,  wbece 
another  1  mentioned,  *  the  word  is  spelt  Gicmnni 
in  the  usual  w^y.  Besides  all  the  incidents  in  the  novel  -cor- 
respond  with  Henry's  history.  John,  as  far  as  we  know^  never 
did  revolt  against  his  father,  though  his  brothers  Heiury, 
JS.ichard,  and  Geoffrey  did,  and  Henry  actually  died  at  Chat(^u 
Martel  during  his  fatherf  s  lifetime,  in  die  manner  related  in  the 
•ppvel. 

Massuccio  of  Salerno  follows  Ser  Giovimni.  His  tales,  which 
amopnt  to  fifty,  are  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  som^  particular  maxinji.  They 
are  considered  more,  original  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  hut 
his  manner  is  flat  and  heavy.  None  of  the  tales  qyoted  by.  M$ 
Roscoe  with  the  exception  of  the  32d,  which  is.  in  sgbstapce^ 
the  same  with  the  Giulietta  of  Luigi  da  Portoi,  and  jthe  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  l^hakespeare,  possess  any  gi;eat  interest,   .  r 

The  Three  Tales  from  the  Porrettane  of  Sabadino  degU 
Arienti,  which  follow,  are  in  the  same  situation.  / 

The  next  tale,  though  the  solitary  production  of  tb^  author^ 
is  of  a  higher  order.  This  is  the  celebrated  Giulietta  of  Luigi 
da  PortO)  which  the  research  of  Mr  Douce  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  a&  far  back  as  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon  Ephesioa. 
The  coincidence  however  is  really  excessively  slight;  and  for 

*  D^una  campaaa  che  s'ordino  al  tempo  del  Re  Giovanni. 
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iixxy  thing  we  can  see^  might  be  accidental.  The  only  inddent 
in  the  Greek  Itomance  which  corresponds  with  the  plot  of  Da 
Porto  and  Shakespeare^  is,  that  Anthia  drinks  a  podon  to 
avoid  her  marriage  with  Perilaus.  But  she  believes  it  to  b^ 
pmson,  and  not  a  sleeping  draught  Every  thing  else  is  totally 
different.  Anthia  is  rescued  from  the  tomb  by  robbers ;  and 
die  lovers,  instead  of  expiring  by  each  other's  side,  are  happily 
united.  The  reader  will  find  ine  story  in  the  third  book  of 
£k)hesiada.  But  from  whatever  source  Da  Porto  may  have 
taken  the  hint  of  his  Tale^  he  has  adorned  it  with  so  many  new 
^d  striking  traits,  that  it  possesses  all  the  spirit  of  an  original* 
This  novel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  source 
from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed,  or  if  it  were,  his  alteratioju! 
lire  by  no  means  judicious. 

Passing  over  the  uninteresting  nam^  of  Brevio,  Parabosco^ 
and  Marco  Cademosto  da  Lodi,  we  come  at  last  to  an  author 
Ivhose  manner  is  distinguished  by  something  characteristic  and 
original.  Criovambattista  Giraldi  Cintio,  published  his  Heca- 
tominithi  or  Ilundred  Fables  in  1565.  His  work  is  divided 
ihto  two  parts,  each  containing  five  decades,  composed  of  ten 
novels  each.  His  tales  are  distinguished  from  those  of  his  pre- 
lieCessors  by  greater  boldness  of  conception  and  execution,  and 
by  a  wild  ana  tragic  horror  which  strongly  rouses  the  attention^ 
f  yen  while  it  is  revolting  to  the  feelings.  ^  He  appears,'  says  Mr 
Roscoe,  '  to  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  oi  human  crimes, 
^  and  to  have  ransacked  every  country  and  every  age;  sparing 
^  neither  classic  noj:  romantic  traditions,  for  subjects  which  he 
^  might  dissect  and  display  to  the  world  in  all  their  horrible  mi* 
^  nuteness. '  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Hecatommithi  is  pro- 
digiously dull.  We  grow  familiar  with  atrocity,  and  disgusted 
with  impossible  horrors.  We  may  feel  a  momentary  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical,  but  the  mind  can  repose  permanently  only  on 
order  ana  regularity. 

Cintio  has  nevertheless  been  a  great  favourite  with  our  dra« 
matists.  Hie  influence  of  his  tales,  and  those  of  Bandello,  as 
Mr  Dunlop  justly  observes,  is  strongly  visible  in  the  atrocities 
which  abound  in  the  plays  of  Ford  and  Shirley.  The  Seventh 
of  the  dd  Decade  has  furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  plot  of 
Othello^  which,  however,  be  has  materially  improved ;  and  the' 
5th  of  the  ath  Decade  has  suggested  that  of  Measure  for  Moa- 
si^rt*  We  observe,  that  in  the  specimens  Mr  Roscoq  has. 
given  (none  of  which  possess  mach  merit)»  he  has  avoided  the 
tragic  tales  of  Cintio^  We  doubt  whether  this  was  judicious; 
fot  whatevef  may  be  the  bults  of  his  tales,  it  is  only  as  a  tr^^< 
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lioyelist  that  he  is  in  any  way  dist5ngui«hed  from  tlie  mass  of  bTs- 
counlrymen.  ^  ,^  .  , 

'  Next  in  order  is  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzmi,  m  our  opinion 

tfar  the  best  of  the  Italian  novelists,  with  the  exception^ of 
ccaccio*     His  genius  inclined  him  prindpally  to  the  comic; 
and  his  manner  possesses  a  graceful  lightness,  which  contrasts 
to  much  advantage  with  the  stiffness  of  the  Hecatommithi,  and 
approaches  nearly  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron.    The  interest 
of  his  tales  does  not  arise,  however,  from  the  vividness  of  his 
pictures  of  life  and  character-     They  are  chiefly  stories  of  prac 
tical  jokes;  sometimes  ingenious,  but  almost  always  improbable 
ind  jcruel.  *    We  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  from  the  first 
riovei  of  the  Second  Evening;  which  Mr  Dunlop  considers  the 
vhich  is  certainly  amusing  enough.  ^ 
ireatiire,  who,  by  the  death  of  all  bis  re- 
se  which  prevailed  in  Pisa,  had  succeeded; 
DUtracts  a  great  friendship  for  a  fisherman 
I,  named  Gabriello,  who  happened  to  re-' 
that  their  friends  could  hardly  detect  the! 
3ne  of  their  interviews  tlie  conversation 
the  idiot  is  seized  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
lintance  to  the  river  side  to  take  a  lesson. 
r  through  the  Porta  ^  Mare,  directly  toward* 
the  Arno,  along  the  fence  of  pales,  above  the  great  bank  crowned 
with  alder-trees,  spreading  a  most  delicious  shade.     There  the  fisher- 
man begged  his  patron  to  sit  down  and  refresh  himself,  while  he  ob- 
served the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed.   Having  first  stripped' 
himself,  he  bound  the  nets  round  his  arms  and  neck,  and  then,  boldjly 
plunging  into  the  river,  down  he  went.     But  being  a  complete  adept' 
sit  his  business,  he  rose  again  very  shortly  to  the  surface,  bringing  up 
with  him  at  one  drag,  eight  or  ten  great  fish,  all  of  tbe  best  kind. 
This  was  a  real  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  Lazzaro,  who  could  not  divine 
1)QW  h0  could  possibly  see  to  catch  them  under  water,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done»    With  this  view, 
Ueing  a  hot  July  day,  and  thinking  that  a  cold  bath  might  refresh 
Inm,  he  prepared,  with  Gabriello's  assistance,  to  step  in.     He  was 
conducted  by  him  to  a  shallow  part,  and  when  about  up  to  his  knees, 
6abriello  left  hini  to  his  own  discretion;    only  warning  him,   that 
Uiough  the  bottom  shelved  down  very  gradually,  he  had  better  go 
no  farther  than  where  a  certain  post  rose  above  the  rest,  and  pointing 

•  Incredible  as  most  of  the  Italian  hoaxes  ajstpear  to  be,  we  ob-- 
rerve  one  related  by  Madame  Genlis,  as  having  been  actually  played 
dffby  her  husband  on  a  painter  named  Firmane,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
these  tales,  and  at  least  as  improbable  as  any  of  them.*— Fo/.  /.  Mr- 
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If  dill  t<4  iiim  OTide  jnore,  Iici  pursued  Htk  bdiiness.  '  Lazzar^  fefe'sftiV* 
galfir  pleasure  in  being  thus  left  to  himsblf,  andspliwhing  tfbodti  |^-»' 
h>rmed  at!  sorts  of  Antics  iti  the  water.  His  eyes  were  often  ftjrea  frt' 
ftHiniraCiort  upon  his  frlehA  Glfbrietfo,  wHo  every  ribw  ind  tfaep  rdi/^' 
from  the  bottom  with  i  fish  fifhb  mouth,  the  better  to  please  Ms  pd-' 
iron,  Vho  at  this  sight  Could  n6  longer  ree^train  his  applause.  ' 

I  '  "It  is  very  plftln  now,"  he  ctied^  *«  that  it  mtftt.be  light  unSet'^ 
ffater,  or  be  could  never  have  seen  bow  to  catch  that  fish  in  lilk^ 
tpouth,  besides  all  the  pthers  in  his  fteti  1  Wish  I  knew  how."    $»* 
aayiftg,  the  next  time  that  he  siw  Gabrleflo  diVe,  he  imitated  ihe 
lOotion^by  ducfcing  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  his  footii)^,' 
shipped  gently  down,  till  hfe  not  only  reached  the  post,  but  passed  it' 
with  his  head  still  under  water.     When  he  fairly  got  out  of  his  depth/ 
still  trying  whether  he  could  see,  it  appeared  a  strange  thing  to  him  ;* 
for  he  found  he  could  no  longer  get  his  breath,  and  he  endeavouVed 
ih  vain  to  fight  his  way  up  again,  the  water  pouring  in  at  his  mouth' 
and  ears,  at  his  nose  and  eyes,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  HCh** 
thing..   In  short,  the  current  at  length  catching  him,  bore  Tiim  awa^« 
iu  perfect  amazement,  And  he  was  too  far  gone  to  cry  out  for  help  ' 
Gabriello  was  ih  the  mean  time  employed  in  diving  down  into  a  latgC- 
bole  he  had  discovered  near  the  stakes,  full  of  fish,  which  he  ivks 
Handing  into  his  net  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  while  his  poor  fVfend 
and  patron  was  already  more  than  half  dead,  having  now  come  up 
and  gone  down  again  for  the  third  time,  and  at  the  fourth  he  rose  no 
ipore  ! 

*  Jiist  at  this  moment,  Gabfiello,  with  a  prodigious  draught,  agaia 
appeared,  and  turning  round,  with  a  joyous  face  to  look  at  Laz;saro, 
what  was  his  surprise  and  terror  when  he  found  his  master  was  gdne  I 
Gazing  round  with  the  hope  of  perceiving  him  somewhere,  he  only 
found  his  clothes  just  as  he  had  left  them.  In  the  utmost  alarm  he 
ran  again  to  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  discovered  his  body  thrown 
by  the  current,  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  swam  to  the  place,  and 
on  perceiving  that  his  good  patron  was  quite  cold  and  lifeless,  he 
sjtood  for  some  moments  like  a  statue,  overpowered  with  grief  and 
teror,  without  knowing  how  to  act.  In  the  first  place  he  was  afraid, 
if  he  published  the  tidings  of  his  death,  of  being  accused  of  having 
drowned  him,  to  plunder  him  of  his  money,  an  idea  which  threw  hini 
into  such  alarm,  that  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  stood  bu- 
ried in  profound  grief  and  reflection.  At  length  he  suddenly  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  as  the  thought  rushed  into  his  mind,  *'  1  £im 
safe,  I  am  safe ;  there  are  no  witnesses  of  the  accident,  and  I  know 
what  I  will  do ;  it  is  the  hour  when  luckily  every  body  is  asleep.  ** 
With  these  words  he  thrust  the  nets  and  the  fish  into  his  great  basket,^^ 
and  taking  the  dead  body  of  Lazzaro  on  his  shoulders,  heavy  as  it 
was,  he  placed  it  among  sonie  wet  reeds  hard  by  the  shore.  He  then 
bound  the  nets  round  his  poor  friend's  arms,  and  again  bearing  hifst 
to  the  water,  he  contrived  to  fksten  the  strings  in  isuch  a  way  round 
^  -     '  N2 
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<P|»i>f  iitt  4«epest  ttiices,  ^at  diey  coi4d  with  difi^ilQr  te  H^ib- 
cUinirii*  giving  the  body  the  appearance  of  having  beeo  thus  entang- 
led wbi&  ^hing.  He  then  asiumed  his  patron^s  attire,  and  got  eVen 
inio  his  very  shoes^  and  sat  down  quietiv  on  the  bank,  resolved  to  try 
iftuit  forUwm  would  do  for  him*  His  Jnroog  resemblance  to  bis  de*' . 
ceaMsd  friend,  if  successful,  would  now  not  only  satre  his  life,  but 
make  it  ever  after,  as  he  believed,  most  happy  and  comfortable*  A* 
ttiehour  seemed  now  arrived,  with  equal  skill  and  coprage,  he  ei^ter* 
'  ed  upon  the  dangerous  experiment)  and  began  to  call  out  lustily  for 
lifllp  in  the  person  of  poor  LazzarO  t  **  Help  i  help,  good  people,  or 
the  poor  fisherman  will  be  drowned !  Oh,  he  ciomes  up  no  pore !  '* , 
^^  with  this,  he  roared  out  tremendously.  The  miller  was  the  first 
man  who  reached  the  spot ;  but  numbers  of  people  were  gathering 
oa  all  sides  to  learn  what  could  possibly  cause  such  an  in8u£Ferable 
ikuse.  Oabriello  coutinued  to  bellow,  even  some  time  after  they  ar- 
med, the  bettier  to  counterfeit  his  patron,  weeping  the  Whole  time, 
fts  he  told  his  tale ;  how  the  poor  fisherman  had  dipped,  and  brought 
up  fish  so  often ;  but  the  last  time  he  had  stopped  nearly  an  hour  un* 
A^r  water,  and  having  waited  for  him  in  vain,  he  began  to  be  afraid 
he  was  coming  up  no  more.  The  people  inquiring,  with  a  smile  at 
&is  simplicity,  whereabouts  it  was,  he  pointed  out  the  spot,  on  which 
die  miller,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Gabriello'Sf  began  to  strip,  and 
ploij^d  into  the  riven  And  there,  sure  enough,  as  he  believed,  he 
fpund  his  friend  Gabriello,  caught  in  his  own  net,  and  entangled  fieist 
by  his  neck  and  heels  to  the  unlucky  stake. 

*  **  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us ! "  cried  the  miller,  **  here  he  is,  poof 
Oabriello  1  poor  Gabriello  I  quite  drowned,  in  hb  own  entangled 
)iet ;  ^  using  his  utmost  efforts  at  the  same  time  to  loosen  it  from 
ibo'ut  the  stakes  Such  were  the  lamentations  of  Gabriello^s  friends 
qtk  hea^ring  this,  that  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  betraying  him- 
ieif.  Two  moire  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  assist  the  miller, 
anci  at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  they  fished  the  body  out.  The 
4rm8  and  legs  were  all  entangled  in  the  net,  and  his  relations  in  their 
indignation  tore  the  Unlucky  cords  to  tatters.  The  tidings  of  his 
^eath  beibg  spread  abroad,  a  priest  immediately  attended,  and  tho 
body  was  borne  upon  a  bier  to  the  nearest  church,  where  it  Was  hid 
6ut,  hi  order  to  be  recognised  by  Gabriello's  friends.  His  disconso* 
late  widow,  accompaiiied  by  other  relations,  bewailing  him  and  her 
Andren,  now  hastened  to  the  Spotk  Believing  the  body  to  be  his» 
a  scene  t>f  tender  affiiction  ensued.  After  beating  her  breast  and 
fairing  her  hair,  she  sat  down  and  wept  with  her  little  children, 
while  every  due  around,  and  aboVe  all  the  real  Gabriello,  couM  not 
restrain  their  tears.  So  overpowered,  hideed,  was  he  by  his  feelii^, 
diat  puliiing  his  poor  patron^s  hat  over  his  brows,  and  hiding  his  face 
in  his  pocket-bSttdke'rehief,  he  addresji(edhis  wife  before  all  the  people, 
in  «  hoarse  and  piteous  voice :  **  Come,  good  woman,  do  not  oespair, 
do  not  cry  so.  I  will  pM'ovtde  for  you,  and  take  care  both  of  you  and 
ybur  childern ;  the  poor  mah  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  amuse  me,  and 
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I  ilmll  not  fbrget  it*  He  was  a  dever  ibhernan ;  but  leave  df  cnr* 
iDg,  I  teil  you  i  will  proyide  for  you.  So  go  home»  and  go  in  paMto, 
for  you  shdl  want  for  nothing  while  I  lire^  and  when  I  die  I  wil| 
leave  you  what  it  bandsone ;  '^  and  this  he  ended  with  a  kind  of  growif 
intended  to  express  his  concern  both  Ibv  her  and  the  deceased  fisher* 
man.  For  these  words  he  was  highly  applauded  by  all  the  peo[^ 
present,  while  the  imtginacy  wi4ow»  semewhat  consoled  faj  his  pr»* 
miset,  was  eonvisypd  back  by  her  relations  to  h^  own  dwelling.' 
11.807^213. 

Qabridlo  takes  possession  of  his  foolish  friend's  bonse,  ff^ 
dually  drofpt  the  character  of  the  idiot|  and  |it  1^  discovert  tb« 
matter  to  h^s  wife^  ^hpn^  he  iparrijsi^  a  second  time^  under  his 
new  name. 

Another  tale  which  Mr  Roscoe  has  selected  (this  fifUi  of  the 
First  Evening),  is  the  story  of  Fazio,  on  which  Mr  Milman  has 
founded  his  tragedy,  and  which  shows  that  Grazzini's  powers  ii|, 
the  serious  novel  were  at  least  highly  respeptable. 

The  well  known  novel  of  Belphegor,  by  the  Florentine  Si^* 
cretary,  follows.  This  tale  appeared  originally  in  a. Latin  ma- 
nuscript, long  preserved  in  the  libir<»ry  of  St  Martin  of  Toi|ii»; 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Macchiavelli's  or  Brevio's  Ita? 
lian  imitation  of  the  story  appeared  first ;  but,  as  to  the  compn* 
rative  merits  of  v  the  tales,  there  can  h^  little  donbt*  Macchid:;* 
velli's  evinces  the  same  mastery  ii|  li^t  and  graceful  writiqgy 
which  his  other  prose  writings  do,  ip  the  profoundest  questions 
of  morals  and  government.  The  imitations  and  translations  of 
this  tale  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned, 

Among  the  novelists  contami 
specimens,  Straparola  is  the  onl 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  me: 
portance  in  illustrating  some  | 
gf  ess  of  fiction.  His  work  hs 
succeeding  writers.  In.  partici 
rola,  the  first  specimens  of  the 
Italy^  fi^em  to  be  the  original  s< 
similar  stories  in  France,  by  I 
Mitdum  La  Force,  and  their 
that  we  are  indebted  f<Mr  the  i 
Puss  in  Boots,  Fortunio,  and 
Mbraries.  Straparola*  however 
v«ntor  of  but  few  of  these  tales, 

are  to  be  n^et  with  in  the  early  literature  of  idmost  all  ntttiqns. 
We  psirticularly  regret  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  enteiv 
ing  at  all  on  this  interesting  subject  at  present.;  but  we  hopf 
soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  sq,  i^  introdudu^  to  ^f 
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^  ^iHltrft  the  views  adppceci  by  the  accompihb^  Genvan  byoimefs 

0riizuiif  in  their  Not^es  to  the  Kinder  und  Hau»  Marcbi^iu 
The tMrfl  V(rfi||n^ op^|i9  witbBandoUo^ vfho^ uh^ Boccaccio, 
/ii9  tb^  beiit  knoim  ^tb«  Italmn  noveliot  among  foreigners^  On 

vhftt  this  popnkriiy  is  fonsdedy  we  are  ratbor  at  a^los*  to  eon- 
^'j^tnire;  for  thougb  one  of  the  most  Tolumiiious)  he  i&  certainly 
'm(x)nt  the  most  tttdious  of  his  tribe.  His  Tales  first  appeared  at 
'XrRcca  iurtSS^    Tbej  are  rather  hisunrieaL  tban  imaginary; 

and  each  is  dedicated  to  some  distingQished  person- of  the  tim«, 
"some  of  the  most  licentious  being  mscribed  to  ladies  of  rank 
"and  character.  The  style  is  rather  rude  and  ineteganr,  -  and 
'^'disfignred,  as  the-auAor  admits  by  the  provincialisms  of  Lom- 

bardy.  But  to  strangers  they  have  a  worse  fault;  for  the 
'  carelessness  which  characterises  his  style^  pervades  also  the  ar- 

•  fangement  of  his  incidents.    Of  course,  however,  in  the  nine 

*  volumes  of  his  novels  contained  in  the  Novelliero,  many  good 
tales  are  to  be  found ;  and  no  Italian  author  seems  to  have  fuf» 
pished  the  dramatists  of  Spain  and  our  own  country  with  ampler 
inaterials.  The  twentyi-second  of  the  first  par-t  is  the  origin  of 
Shakespearef's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.     The  ninth  of  part 

^  Second  is  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  an  obvious,  though 

*  unsuccessful'  attempt,  to  excel  Da  Porto's  NoveL     The  thirty- 

•  pixth  of  the  second  part  is  the  groundwork  of  Twelfth  Niglft. 
The  twenty-first  of  the  first,  of  Massinger's  Picture;  the  forty- 
second  of  the  second,  of  l^eaumont  and  Fletcher^  Triumph  b( 
Death ;  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  second,  of  Walpole's  Myste- 
rious Mother.     This  horrible  tale,  which  appeared  about  the 

'same  time  in  the  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
-  which,  in  dt^erent  shapes,  occurs  in  the  traditions  of  France, 
~  Spain  and  Germany,  as  well  as  Italy,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Dun- 
lop  to  have  been  founded  on  some  current  tradition  of  the  timp. 
^OT  the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  us  hope  not.  M^y  not 
idl  these  stories  have  had  their  origin  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
Oesta  Romanorum  ? 

Bandeilo  is  the  last  natpe  of  any  great  eminence  in  these  spe- 
'Cimens.  {^ovc^tA  and  novels  continue  indeed  as  numerous  as 
^ver ;  bi|t  after' th0  sixteepth  century,  there  is  a  visible  decline  in 
^their  merit.  The  names  of  Firenzuota,  Fortini,  Sansovino, 
Dbhi,  Eri^zo,  Qranqcci,  Ascanio  Mori,  Malesphii,  and  others 
Vvhich  occur  about  this  period,  oQi^r  nothing  which  is  likely  to 
detain  the  reader  long,-  though  several  of  their  tales  quoted  by 
Mr  Roscqe  are  amusing  enoqgh.  We  prrfer  quoting  on«  spe- 
cimen of  Italian  practical  jokes,  which  appears  to  us  the  best  of 
the  class.  This  is  the  famous  novel  of  Grasso  Legnaiuolo,  by 
f(Q  unsown  amhofj  whi(;b|  with  Uiree  pth^ers,  is  gen^rall^  s^ 
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rp«nded  toihe  editions  e 
,  the  tale.  Utile  is  known* 
.Mr  Roscoe,  that  tb«  ide 

venture  of  Abon  Haami  i 

where  Abon  Hassatn  is  fir 

and  «t  iast  iSrmly  persuad 

incident  of  the  Sleeping 

•  iTale.  It  is  very  ingenio 
Jiorelist^  and  narrated  will 
will  excuse  the  length  of  < 

A  company  of  young  I 

one  Sunday  evening,  w€ 

variety  of  topics,  among 

friends  named  Manetto, 

the  name  of  Grasso,  and 
]  dined  their  invitaition  to  t 

ment,  it  is  resolved  ^o  p 

i«,  to  persuade  him  that  fa 
;  changed  into  Matteo,  another  member  of  the  party. 
',  .  *  The  ensuing  night  w^is  accordingly  fixed  uppn  for  the  transfor- 
i  mutipn ;  wh^n  Fhilip,  as  being  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  wi|h 
i  (jrraaso»  was  appointed  to  go,  about  the  time  of  shuitting  up  shop,  ^q 
:  visit  him*  So  he  wept ;  and  tiher  talking  with  Grasso,  as  had  .bef  n 
i  agreed  upod,.  for  some  time,  there  appeared  a  little  lad  running  jn 
,  great  haste»  who  inquired  if  SigQor  Brunellesco  were  there  ?  Philip 
1  answered,  be  was,,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  wanted.  •^  (^, 
I  signor,  "  said  the  boy,  "  you  must  come  immediately,  for  your  itJOf 
•.  ther  has  met  with  a  sad  accident ;  she  is  very  nearly  I(illed,  so  y^u 
,  must  come  home  now. "  With  well  feigned  grief  and  alarm,  P6lip 
.  exclaimed,  *'  Good  Lord  defend  us !  *'  and  took  leave  somewhat  i^- 
r  iruf>t|y  of  his  friend  Grasso,  who  said  he  would  go  with  hfioi,  {f  he 
:  ibodght  he  could  be  of  any  service,  for  now  was  the  time  16  show  his 
i  regiM^d.  Somewhat  conscience-smitten,  Philip  thanked  him,  saying, 
j^*  N9,  DOit  flow  ;  but  if  I  want  you,  I  will  make  bold  to  send  for  yefit/' 
i  Then  pretending  to  hasten  hbmewafds,  Philip  turned  the- corner  (4!  a 
r.alreli'leadiiftg  to  Grassofs  house,  opposite  to  Santa  {leparata^  alsd 
;  very  u^eremoniously  picking  the  lock  of  the  door,  h^  marched  in, 
'  ind  fastisned  it  Jbehindihim,  so  thait  no  ope  could  follow*  ] 

.  *  Mow  it  l>appepied  that  Grasso's  moth^^r  had  set  off  some  days  be* 
\  fore  to  a  little  .country  place  at  Poleross^,  for  the  purpose  of  wiu^<r 
,ing  linen  and  iikueh  household  conceri)s^  aad  she  was  expected  b^^k 
..ag^n  thst  day*  Ader  shutting  up.  bis  shop,  Grasso  went  saunteriog 
>  nbng  jtbe  Pjazzn  ruminating  on. his  friend's  misfortune,  until,  finding 
Nthat  it  grew  late,  he  concluded  that  Philip  would  hardly  think  of 

•  apndjng  for  him  that  night.     So  he  resolved  to  go  home,  but  was 
somewhat  pulled,  on  ascending  the  steps,  to  find  that  he  could  nbt 

.open  tbe. door  aa  nsudl ;  c(i;d  af(?r severfl  va[n ^temj^s,  he •^|p(loeed 
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ll  limit  be  locked  In  Ae  iosiAf  and- Imocking  preldy  aluirptf,  l|^ 
'  tbottted,  *<  Open  the  door  1  ^  tiiinkfng  that  his  mother  hadretumed, 
and  for  some  reaaon  or  other  had^i^ened  i^  idfltr^beiv  in  the  inside.^ 
*  But  at  length  a  voice  antwered,  in  Gimtte't  own  ten^,  **  Who  Is 
lime?"  md  Grasses  a  little  atartled,  said,  <<  It  is  I;  ktnefak'* 
•<^No^"  returned  the  ^oite;  ^'andlbeg^  ftlattee,  that  yfu  will  90 
Mmj.tJ  am  ia  great  anxidty  about  a  friend  of  miae ;  for^as  I  was 
lost  iiow  stalking  in^my^lvop  U>  Pl)ilip»  there  cama  a  messenger  in 
liaste  to  «ay  that  his  mother  wa»  nesHy  dead>  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him. "  Ifhilip  pretended,  all  the  while  be  said  thla,  to  take  po^ 
jGrasso  for  his  fi*iead  MaUeo ;  and  then,  as  If  turning  to  Grasio's 
mother,  he  continued,  '*  Prayt  good  mother,  let  me  have  my  sup()er; 
it  is  really  too  bad ;  you  ought  to  h&ve  been  back  two  days  sinc^, 
and  you  come  in  just  at  this  time  of  night" — and  he  went  on 
grunibling  and  scolding  exactly  in  Grasso's  own  voice.  Still  more  ' 
'surprised  at  this,  Grasso  now  said;  **  That  is  Very  like  my  own  voioe^ 
what  the  deuce  can  it  all  mean  ?  Who  is  it,  speaking  there  up 
stairs  ?  can  it  be  I  ?  How  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  he  tiays  PhiHp  was  at 
liis  shop  when  he  heard  his  mother  was  ill,  and  now  he  is  busy  chid<^ 
ing  his  mother,  or  my  mother  Giovanna,  I  do  not  know  which.  Hav0 
I  lost  my  senses,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  '*  Then  he  went  down  the 
Steps  again,  and  shouted  up  at  the  windows,  when,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  there  passed  by  his  ^nd  Donatelld,  the  sonlptdr,  who 
said  as  he  went  past,  '<  Good  night,  Matteo,  good  night;  I  am  g<mig 
io  call  upon  your  friend  Grasso,  he  is  just  gone  home. "  Grasso  im^ 
iiOW  per^ctly  bewildered,  on  hearing  his  friend  Donatello  address 
faim  as  Matteo;  and  turning  away,  he  went  idfto  the  Piaasa  San 
Ciovanni,  saying  to  hiniself,  *'  I  will  stay  here,  till  somebody  combs 
by  who  can  tell  me  who  I  really  am. "  He  wAs  next  met  by  sooie 
officers  of  police,  a  bailiff,  and  a  creditor,  io  whom  Matteo,  whod, 
liowever  reluctantly,  he  now  represented,  owed  a  sbm  of  money* 
^<  This  is  the  man ;  this  is  Matteo,  take- him,  he  is  my  d^tbr,  I  hate 
Watched  him  closdy,  and  caught  him  at  last ! "  cried  the  Creditor ; 
imd  the  officers,  laying  hands  on  him,  led  him  awijy.  It  was  ui  vain 
that  Grasso,  tummg  towards  the  Creditor,  exdaimed,  ^^  Why,  what 
|iave  you  to  do  with  me  ^  you  have  mistaken  your man !  nky  name' is 
tyrawo  the  Carver  $  I  am  hot  Matteo,  noir  any  of  his  kin  t  I  do  not 
i»ven  know  him* '-  And  he  wai  banning  to  lay  i^ont  hhn  histilt ; 
but  they  soon  secured  him,  and  heU  him  fast*  ^*  You  hot  Matteo#'f 
«ried  his  creditor,  surveying  him  from  h'elid  to  foot,  ^*  wt  slMdl  sook 
^that*  Do  you  think  Tdd  not  know  Wf  own  debtor  Mattsd? 
Yes,  too  w^l.  Cannot  I  distinguish  him  from  (jrrattb  the  Ctord^, 
tbtnik  you  ?  You  hitye  been  in  my  books  tois  long*  )  hav^  had  av- 
iaounts  against  you'  t%is '  ^ear  past :  yist  voii  havethe  iifapodaiioe  to 
tell  me  you  are  not  Matteo  i  but  will  such  an  alias,  thbk  ybu,  pay 
me  my  money  back  ?  Off  with  him :  we  shall  soion  see  Whiether  lie 
be  Matteo  or  not. "  They,  then  liurried  him'  in  no  very  gentle  W9y 
%o  fwison ).  aiM^  it^berng'supper-tine^  thiey.enc<Mmtesed  na  omI  on  (he 
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jf«Mid#    His  mm»»  wit  entered  in  die  gtol-bpolc  as  Mattfo,  ^*hf 
was  compelled  to  take  up  lus  station  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoMti, 
all  of  wlyom  hailed  turn  in  the  same  tone,  saying,  *^  Good  ni|^| 
Matted,  good  night  i "   Hearing  himself  thus  addressed,  Qrasso  uid| 
f*  There  jnust  be  something  in  it  oertatnly  $  what  can  it  mean ! "  and 
ke  alipest  began  to  persuade  himself,  that,  as  every  body  sai4  so,  h^ 
IDUst  indeed  be  Matteo#    **  Will  you  eome  apd  uke  spme  sgpp(|r 
with  08,  ^^  said  the  priseners,  **  and  put  off  thinking  of  your  case  till 
to-morrow  ?  "    So  Grasso  supped  with  them,  and  took  up  hia  guarr 
jteni  aloni^  with  one  of  them,  who  obsenred^  <*  Now,  M att^o,  makq 
yourself  as  coqnfortable  as  you  can  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  if  yoif 
can  pay,  well  and  good ;  but,  if  not,  you  must  send  home  for  bed* 
(plotbes* "    Grasso^  thanking  him,  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  thinking 
what  would  becoji^e  of  him,  if  he  were  really  changed  into  Matteo  t 
♦*  whfch  I  fear,  *'  he  continued;  "  must  in  some  way  be  the  case^ 
thereare  bo  ^any  proofs  of  it  on  all  sides.    Suppose  I  send  home  to 
mj  mother ;  but  tben  if  Grasso  be  really  in  the  house,  they  will  only 
laugh  at  me,  and  perhaps  say  I  am  mad.     And  yet  surely  I  must  be 
Grasso. ''     And  with  such  cogitations  he  lay  perplexing  himself  all 
night,  not  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two  he  was.  Afler  a  sleep* 
less  night  he  arose,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  small  grated  window, 
in  hopes  some  one  might  pass  who  knew  him  ;  and,  as  chance  would 
have  It,  Gfovanni  {lucellai,  one  of  the  supper  party  when  the  plot 
was  first  hatched,  approached.   It  happened  that  Grasso  was  making 
a  dressing  table  for  Giovanni,  intended  for  a  lady,  and  the  latter  had 
been  in  his  shop  the  day  before,  pressing  him  to  finish  the  work  in  a 
few  days  at  fartnest.     Giovanni,  going  into  a  shop  facing  the  prisoi| 
gate,  on  the  ground-floor  where  Grasso  stood,  the  prisoner  began  ip 
smile  aiid  make  mouths  at  him  ;  but  his  friend  only  stared  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life  before.     Qrasso,  thinking  t^Q 
other  did  not  know  him,  said,  **  Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know  a  per* 
son  of  the  name  of  Grasso,  who  lives  at  the  back  pf  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,  and  makes  inlaid  work  ?  *'  '^  Know  him  !  to  be  sure  I  do,*^ 
replied  Giovanni,  **  very  well ;  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  aiid 
I  am  going  to  him  directly  about  a  little  job  he  has  in  hand  for  me.  ** 
**  Then,"  ^ai4  Grasso,  "  as  you  are  going,  pr^y  b 
to  say  to  him,  ^^  A  very  particular  acquaintance  ic 
jhas  been  taken  into  custody,  and  would  be  glad  to  i 
with  you  1 "   "  To  be  sure  I  will, "  said  the  other,  • 
imd,  taking  his  leave,  piqued  his  iray.     Friend  G 
at  the  window  of  the  prispn,  began  to  commune  with 
at  last,  ^t  is  cle^r  that  I  am  hp  longer  Grasso,  for  I 
no  one  else  with  a  vengeance^     Jhe  devil  give 
change ;  but  wl^at  a  wretched  &te  is  mine !    |f  1 1 
the  matter,  they  will  think  me  mad,  and  the  ver} 
laugh  at  me ;  and  if  I  fail  to  explain  it,  a  thousand 
cur,  like  that  of  yesterday,  when  I  was  arrested  for 
in  a  most  awkward  dilemma* .  Well,  I  must  wait  foi 
and  see  what  he  says  when  t  explain  the  affiiir  to  him 
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.  :  THebrothersfof  Matteo,  whci  were  in  thef>|k>t^  ^  kilbss 
^course  of  tb6  day,  read  bitn  a  long  lecture  on  his  extrava^nce, 
,imd,  under  his  character  of  Matteo,  become  bound  for  his 
debtSy  and  liberate  him  from  prison*  He  accompanies  bis  new 
brothers  to  their  house,  one  of  whom  immediately  calls  on  H 
priest,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  little 
disordered  in  his  intellect^  and  haunted  with  a  strange  fancy 
'  that  he  had  been  turned  into  Grasso  the  carver,  requests  his 
good  offices  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  \ 

*  The  good  priest  replied,  that  he  would  cheerfully  attend  bim  ;  for 
be  wa9  sure  that  if  he  could  only  engage  bis  brother  in  conversation, 
"  be  should  hit  upon  some  method  of  restoring  him  to  reason.    So 
they  set  out  together,  and  on  their  arrival,  the  priest  was  instantfy 
'  Introduced  to  our  hero,  who  rose  up  on  his  entirapcf .     '^  Good  even- 
'ing  to  you,  Matteo,'^  said  the  former.     *<  Good  evening  and  good 
year  to  you  also,"  said  Grasso,  **  who  are  you  looking  for?**   Thfe 
priest  answered,  ^^  I  aip  come  to  sit  with  you  a  little  whiles''  aiid 
/Beating  himself,  he  continued :  '*  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  Matteo,  and 
1  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.     You  must  know,  I  have  been 
^  much  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been  arrested,  and  have  tak6n 
'  the  thing  so  much  to  heart,  as  almost  to  lose  your  wits.     Among 
other  notions,  they  tell  me  that  you  have  got  it  into  your  head 
pu  are  no  longer  the  same  Matteo,   but  are  become  a  certafn 
ellow  named   Grasso    the   Carver,   who  keeps  a  shop  at   Santa 
Jlaparata.    Now   if  this  be  so,  you  are  much  to  blame  for  per- 
mitting such  a  slight  reverse  of  fortune  to  affect  your  mind.     I 
))ave  to  entreat  you  will  dismiss  these  whims,  altogether  from  your 
'  Imagination,  and  attend  to  your  business  like  other  people.     By  io 
doing,  you  will  please  your  brothers  as  well  as  me,  besides  doi(% 
jrourselfthe  greatest  service  in  the  world  ;  for  if  you  once  let  people 

*  piispect  it,  they  will  never  give  you  credit  for  beirig  in  your  senses 
.  ^gaip.  Then  rouse  yourself,  b^  a  man,  and  scorn  to  indulge  sui^h 
.  absurdities  any  longer.'*  Grasso  hearing  the  kind  and  encouraging 
;  way  in  which  he  spoke,  declarecl  that  he  should  be  glad  to  obey  himai 

far  as  lay  in  his  power,  being  convinced  that  it  was  all  meant  for  li^s 
^  good ;  and  that  from  that  hour  he  would  no  longer  imagine  he  wf« 

*  any  one  else  but  Matteo,  as  it  was  clear  he  was  not.  There  was  o4e 
,  thing,  however,  that  he  particularly  desired,  which  was;  ^o  have  ai^ 

interview  with  the  real  Grasso,  in  order  to  set  his  mind  quite  at  restt 
'  ^*  \Vhat  then,"  said  the  priest,  *'  I  see  it  is  stiH  running  in  your  head ; 

y^hy  do  you  wish  to  speak  with  Grasso  ?     It  would  only  be  indulgiiig 
'  find  proplaiming  your  folly,*'  and  he  said  so  much  that  the  poor  m4B 

was  content  to  abandon  the  idea.     Then  leaving  him  alone,  the  pi^iest 

went  to  inform  the  brothers  of  all  that  had  pftssed,  and  shortly  taking 
'  jiis  leave,  he  returned  to  officiate  at  church.  :      ^ 

f  V^hile  the  priest  had  been  engaged  with  our  hero,  came  Philip 

BnuEietlesco,  bringing  with  hiju  a  certain  beverage,  which  he  handed 

*  to  one  of  the  two  brothers,  saying,'  <<  ^j'ake  care  that  you  give^un 
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jwjipd  ^  rfuiPjber^  th4ypu  might  bea! 

^hpursj  before  he  w.oiild  ^wake.    So  j 

a^ain  about  five,  wh«n  we  will  finish 
'fcr9therjs  sat  down  to  sup  with  our  her 

iSw^]ow  the  whole  of  the  mixture  witho 

per,  (jrasso  turned  towards  the  fire,  ai 
.  to  pperate  in  such  a  way,  that  he  was 

,^- '^~~  the  brothers,  not  a  little 

are  very  dull ;  you  are  a 
0,  "  I  think  I  never  fell 
a,  wink  of  aleep  for  this 
ray  let  me  go  to  bed.^  - 
o  get  there,  and  more  esp 
!  tto  a  profound  slumber,  si 

ompahions,  then  made  hi 
lad  him  laid  upon  a  litter. 
m  house.     No  one  being 

yet  returned  from  the  country,  they  1 

and  placed  every  thing  exactly  in  the 
i^they  took  the  keys  of  nis  shop,  which 

in  the  wall,  and  going  straight  to  the 

ments  of  his  trade  they  could  find,  an 

lions.  Planps,  saws,  hammers,  rules, 
^awry,  and  confused  in  such  sort,  w 

puzzling  their  heads  how  %o  produce  a 
,  ting  up  the  shop  again,  they  restored  t 

retired  to  their  own  houses  to  rest^    ( 

found  repose  the  whole  nighty  nor  awi 

morning.  Directly  recognising  his  oU 
[  l^azed  through  ihe  window,  and  endei 
jhoughts.  ^e  fi^t  the  utmost  astonisl 
^  own  house,  coD$idering  where  be  lay 

**  The  Lord  belp  me,'*  he  exclaimed  a 

djOWQ  the  keys,  proceeding  with  all  ha 
llior^  help  me,  what  a  sight  is  here ! 

every  thmg  out  o£  its  place,  and  begai 
Justipg  his  diferent  articles  in  the  man 
moment  arrived  Matteo's  l)rotbers,  who  finding  him  thus  busily  ep* 

gaged,  affected  not  to  know  him,  one  of  them  saying,  "  Good  day, 

n>aster."     Grasso  turning  round,  and  recognizing  rhem,  began  to 

change  colour,  replying,  "  Good  day  and  good  year ;  pray  whom  ai-o 

you  seeking?'*    **I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  other.    "  We  happen 

to  have  a  brother  whose  name  is  Matteo,  who  has  latterly  become  i| 

Utile  odd,  and  got  into  his  head  that  he  is  no  longer  the  same  Matteo, 

but  the  master  of  this  shop,  a  itian  of  the  name  of  Grasso.  After  giving 
^  llim  the  best  advice  we  cou)d,  the  priest  of  our  parish,  a  vfery  good 

kind  of  person,  tri^  Ip  a»^t  vis  in  erodit^ating^  fi^oWiimpr^lMM^A 
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flrmn  b!s  mind,  and  we  beliered  that  he  was  gettii^  bett^r»  aa  fie  fell 
Into  a  qniet  slumber  before  we  left  hiou  But  this  morning  we  fonnj 
that  he  had  absconded :  whither  is  4ed  we  know  not,  and  we  came 
here  to  inquire."  Orasso  seemed  quite  confounded  at  this  account, 
and  turning  towards  them,  said,  '*  I  know  nothbg  of  this ;  why  dis- 
turb me  with  your  aflairs  ?  Matteo  i^as  i^ver  been  here ;  if  he  said 
he  wa?  I,  he  was  guilty  of  a  falsehQo4»  and  if  I  meet  with  him  I  in« 
ten4  t^  tell  him  so,  apd  learn  whitl|er  I  ^m  he»  01?  he  is  I  before  wq 
part.  We  are  surely  all  bediveled  within  (his  day  or  two ;  why  come 
to  me  with  such  a  story?  *'  and  with  this  he  sei^d  his  cicmk,  and  left 
them  ii>  great  anger,  closing  his  shop,  and  proceeding  towards  Santa 
Separata,  complaining  ^itterly  ^he  w^ble  way.  The  brothers  alsb 
went  off,  while  our  hero,  stopping  at  the  church,  began  to  walk  aboiit 
in  great  wrath,  until  he  happened  to  be  Joined  by  one  hiu  companion^. ' 
formerly  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  (rade  of  inlaid  Work,  under 
Maestro  Pellegrino,  a  native  of  Terma.  This  youth  had  foir  somjqf 
time  been  settled  in  Hungary,  and  managed  his  ai&irs  so  well,  thai 
he  had  returned  to  Iflorence,  ^n  order  to  obtain  assistance  to  exectiti0 
the  numerous  commissions  he  received.  Often  had  he  tried  to  per^ 
fiuade  Grasso  to  accompany  him  l^ack,  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  his  acquiring  great  wealth  j  and  the  moment  our  hero  cast  his  eyef 
upon  him,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Hastening  towardii 
him,  he  said,  ^*  You  have  nipre  than  once  asked  me  to  go  with  yoa 
intp  Hungary,  which  I  l^ave  hitherto  refused;  but  now,  from  soinu| 
particular  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  little  dispute  with  my  mo^ 
thier,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  return  with  you.  Yet  if  I  ^m  to  go, 
it  must  be  soon,  as  most  probably  before  to*morrow  it  ip^ight  be  too 
latCrf*'  The  young  man  received  this  proposal  with  great  joy,  and  it 
^as  arranged  that  Grasso  should  immediately  proceed  to  Bologna, 
^here  he  was  to  wait  for  his  companion.  He  accordihgly  hired  n 
^orse,  and  set  out  for  that  city,  having  first  left  a  tetter  for  his  m6« 
tlier,  informing  her  of  his  departure,  and  desiring  her  id  take  posses- 
sion of  his  property  in  Florence.  Hie  undertakings  of  the  Iwo  friendly 
in  IJungary  prospered'  lio  well,  that  they  acquired  coflside^ble  foy* 
tunes,  and  Grasso  more  than  once  returned  to  his  native  plae^  ai|i 
diverted  his  friends  by  relating  the  mysterious  adventure  of  n)s  ear* 

lieryears.    IV.l2*-f3a  '  - 

The  selections  contained  in  the  fourth  volame  are  froin 
Bisaccioni,  Colombo,  Barga^^i,  Bottari)  Capacelli,  Soave,  Al« 
taneri,  Maga^otti,  Lodoli,  Manni,  Padoyaiii»  Sanvitaley  pQW» 
Bramieri,  and  Gironi*  The  best  of  the  Tales  in  ^biif  yolura^ 
we  think,  are  Colombo's  Novel  of  Father  Timothy,  aqd  )3ar** 
gagli's  IppoUto  and  Gan^enova.  There  is  soo^^  l^tnnour  in  ibe 
8th  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi ;  but  we  scatoely  ittpognise  hi.it  the 
talent  of  one  who,  by  the  grace  and  liveliiiefis  of  bis  dramatia 
Fairy  Tales,  succeeded  in  stripping  the  iaurel  from  the  brova 
ofChiariand  GoIdonL        ,  ..'.:. 
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The  Impf«a(»bni  on  tliewli(de»  wUfsh  tbe  lultfta  noteUtta 
leave  on  the  mind,  though  pleaaidg^  is  not  striking.  It  is  dif-^ 
ficult  for  any  one  to  prepuce  a  powerful  effect  by  these  little 
tales,  which  either  exhibit  human  life  only  under  some  brief 
and  momentary  aspect,  by  which  the  eye  is  confined  to  a  single 

9  incidents,  if  numerous,  want  that  detail 

ii  is  the  chief  source  of  fictitious  interest— 

^ms  as  it  were  viewed  from  a  distance,  and 

earness  ol 

case  too, 

r  characte 

is  compell 

better  and 

doyelle  thi 
on  the  a 

;haracter« 

ng  manne 
velists  can  be  said  to  have  pen< 

Wbea  the  system  of  interesting,  by  variety  of  ineidentf  is  intro* 
duced,  it  generally  follow8,^ri^,  that  tbeincidents  cannot  always 
bk  piY>ba^e  or  agreeable  to  good  taste  f  and,  secoridti/i  that  a  mtil- 
tUtide  of  plagiarisms  and  imitations  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
thoris  will  take  place*  The  numerous  scenes  of  knavery  and  im- 
{ibsture,  of  licentiousness  and  coarse  humour,  which  lower  the 
tone  of  Italian  fiction,  are  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  stimulating  interest  by  varied  exhibitions  of  life  and  manners, 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  without  having  recourse  to  much 
diat  is  vulgar  and  revolting ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  plots,  with  some  slight  variation  of  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  equally  the  result  of  this  mistaken  system.  But 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  painting  of  character  are  almost 
infinite;  the  possible  combinations  of  events  really  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction,  are  much  less  numerous  than  is  general- 
Ijr  imagined^  *  Whether  it  be, '  says  Dr  Johnson,  *  that  we 
^  comprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  it- 
<  self  aSbrds  but  little  variety^  every  man  who  has  tried,  knows 
*  how  much  labour  it  costs  to  form  a  combination  of  circum- 
'•Cahces^  wbkfa  shall  at  once  have  the  grace  of  novelty  and 
^  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason.'—- 
Even  this  system  of  plligiarism,  liowever,  is  not  without  its  in-. 
tatetsL  We  know  of  no  amusement  more  delightful  than  de- 
tecting coincidences  and  plagiarisms  of  thlif  kind;  stripping  a 
Ude  of  all  the  disguises  under  which  it  has  been  concealed,  and 
tracing  it  back  from  one  author  to  another — ^from  age  to  age 
— firoffl  countty  to  country^    To  follow  up  in  this  manner  the 
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ifce,  perhaps  in  soitie  region 'far  dis*, 
inquiry  commenced ;  to  survey  from 
ccy  the  numerous  channels  into  which 
strange  windings  of  its  course,  and  the 
ts  it  puts  on  in  its  progress,  has  an 
;  for  the  literary  inquirer,  simllat  to 
elis  in  foildwing  up  the  course  of  the 
s  pleasure  the  reader  of  the  Italian 
perfedtion.  Continual  resemblances 
reading  is  constantly  put  in  requisi- 
ed  in  retracing  the  source  of  the  re- 
less  in  detecting  the  changes  which  it 
easons  of  them.  But  independently' 
s,  We  can  promise  our  readers  very* 
dhfisiderable  pleasure  from  these  specimens,  and  take  leave  of* 
lif  r  Roscoe,  in  the  hope  of  m^etiAg  him  again  on  the  field  of 
Italian  literature. 


Art.  VI.  A  Reply  to  Mr  Brougham's  *  Practical  Observations 
^  upon  the  Education  of  the  People^  addressed  to  the  Working. 
"  Classes  and  their  Employers.^     By  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A. 

Minister  of  L»aura  Chapel,   Bath.      London.     Rivington^ 

1825. 

li/TR  Brougham  and  the  advocates  of  general  Education  must, 
-*^-*-  be  insatiable  of  victory  indeed,  if  they  desire  aiiy  more 
success  than  is  sure  to  attend  their  cause^  when  their  adversaries 
come  boldly  forward  to  maintain  that  there  is  danger  in  diffusing, 
.knowledge  among  the  people.  That  this  alarm  should  have  been 
/elt  by  some  weak  men  conscientiously ;  that  others  should  have 
aflected  to  feel  it,  while,  in  reality,  they  apprehended  danger  only 
to  themselves,  or  the  abuses  on  which  they  fatten, — we  can  well 
believe.  But  the  instinct  of  prudence,  which  for  the  most  part 
ax^companies  the  fears  of  the  one  class  and  the  cunning  of  the 
other,  might  have  been  expected  to  teach  them,  how  necessary* 
it  was  for  their  safety  to  preserve  an  unbroken  silence,  and  to* 
ayoid  every  movement  tjiat  could  create  undue  discussion.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  either  the  real  or  the 
pjetended  alarmists  should  come  forward  from  their  lurking 

fijaces,  and  defy  the  ^tructors  of  mankind  to  prove  that  know- 
edge  is  a  good,  and  ignorance  an  evil.    We  live  in  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  improbability  of  any  act  of  folly  being  commit- 
ted by  persons  engaged  in  controversy,  especially  on  subjects, 
capable  of  being  allied  with  religious  feelings,  or  rather  with 
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^  zeal  of  churchmen  for  their  establishment,  is  any  (liing  i^a^ 
ther  than  a  reason  against  e!xpecting  to  see  it  done,  and  that 
too  with  abundant  earnestness  and  exemplary  ostentation. 
'  It  might  have  been  thought,  that  whatever  differelice  of  opi;- 
nion  e^tisted  respecting  Mr  Brougham's  political  principles  and 
jiublic  conduct,  no  man  was  likely  to  attack  him  for  stepping 
forward  to  assist  the  artisans  and  peasantry  of  the  country  in 
their  attempts  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Nor  catti  we 
perceive  what  interest  of  his  own  he  could  possibly  have  to 
serve,  either  personal  or  political ;  since  a  carpenter  or  a  plough- 
mah  is  not  miich  more  likely  to  follow  Whig  principles,  because^ 
he  understands  the  doctrine  of  mechanics  and  vegetation :  And' 
if  caviliers  maintain  that  a  desire  of  fame  is  a  motive  to  such 
exertions,  they  should  maintain  that  all  men's  actions  should  be' 
ck)ndemned  to  obscurity,  and  leave  no  one  any  power  to  serve 
his  country  or  his  species,  except  by  writing  anonymous  tracts  i 
For  we  are  aware  of  no  public  and  avowed  exertion  beneficial  to  so-* 
dety,  which  is  not  for  that  very  reason  attended  with  some  portion' 
«f  popular  applause.  Mr  Grinfield,  for  instance,  puts  his  name 
to  his  pamphlets,  and  he  preaches  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  with-' 
o^ut  a  mask,  we  presume.  Yet  what  would  he  think  of  that 
iVian's  charity,  who  should  impute  all  his  labours,  of  tongue  and 
peri,  to  the  love  of  making  himself  notorious  for  illiberal  opinions, 
or,  by  means  of  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  power- 
ful patrons? 

But  he  must  needs  revive  against  Mr  Brougham  the  old  ac- 
cusation, of  aiming  at  being  *  Dictator  both  to  the  Senate  and 
the  People,'  by  assuming  the  control  of  universal  education* 
Anti  he  exclaims,  that  surely  *  a  more  grand,  sublime,  and 
ildble  object,  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,' 
and  then  it  is  *  the  ^rot;  tnii*  &c.  &c.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  old 
diarge  preferred  by  xhe  judicious  persons  who  chose,  for  their  line 
df  distinction,  to  rail  at  the  Education  Committee  in  1818  and* 
1819.  The}'  would  by  no  manner  of  means  Suffer  Mr  Frougham 
tbseai*ch  into  the  abuses  ofcharities,  because  he  meant  in  fact  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  whole  property  iii  the 
country!  and  they  warned  the  Legislature  againit  becoming  his 
accomplices  or  his  dupes,  by  passing  any  act  enlarging  in  any 
one  of  the  particulars  which  he  recommendefd,  the  powers  of  the 
cbmmissiohers.  Fortunately,  Parliariijent  listened  not  to  those 
i^verehd  do<itors  and  learned  pi^bfessors,  who  chose  to  dabble 
ill  t^litlc^l  controversy.  To  their  no  little  disnlay,  thepatrohs, 
to  please  whbm  all  their  spite  and  zeal  were  exhausted,  almost 
iriiiiiediately  afterwards  adobted  thi6  whole  6f  Mr  brougham's  re-" 
cfeuiihendatioris,  with. a'angfe  exception :  andy'et  that  gentleman, 
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tre  understand,  by  the  latest  adykresfrom  Enghindf  )f&s  not  yet 
lissumed  the  dictatorship^  nor  in  apy  way  attempted  to  poseesit 
fcimself  of  the  landed  property  of  the  cottntryi  On  th6  other, 
handy  it  is  oar  duty  to  state^  that,  painful  as  it  may  protef  to  the 
ebjectorS)  great  progress  has  been  liiade  in  remedying  abuses^ 
lind  restoring  charitable  funds  to  i\ke\t  original  deiitination ; 
md  much  discomfiture  has  every  where  attended  tboito  sihcercf. 
friends  of  Church  and  State,  those  disinieresied  suppotters  of 
^  established  order  of  things^  those  eatididmd  honest  alarm- 
istSt  who  had  quietly  and  regularly^  and  with  true  clerical  and 
iuristocratic  dignity^  appropriated  to  their  ov^n  use  the  pro{]lerty 
lif  the  poor. 

The  ileverend  Autlkor,  in  his  Preface^  stiites  very  fairly  tbd 
i}ue$tion  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adversaries;    They  <  re^ 

*  commend  the  knowledge  of  particulate  arts  and  sciences  as  thei 

*  channel  of  popular  improvement,  instead  of  ihB.i general  hnrn^ 

*  ledge^  which  is  the  best  manure  of  the  mind.'  In  othei* 
lirprds)  they  are  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  a  practical  engineer 
will  make  better  steam-engines  for  kttowing  the  laws  of  motion, 
tod  the  natsire  of  the  mechanical  powers,  while  he  takes  it  fot 
granted,  that  if  the  workman's  mind  is  only  weil  manured  with 
general  information,  peradventure  by  means  of  such  books  as  our 
author's  ^  Bulwarks  of  the  English  Church, '  he  will  be  more  tip 
tO;his  bii^ness  of  engineering  f  Not  that  we  deny  the  advantages 
of  general  knowledge}  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  clear  opinion, 
and  one  inculcated  in^veiy  page  of  Mr  Brougham's  book^  that 
artisans  should  be  taught,  not  merely  the  lealming  connected 
tidth  their  particular  trades,  but  other  branches  m  literai;ur^ 
and  science,  to  expand  their  minds,  aiid  also  those  generdl 
branches  which  belong  alike  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  ideas,  and  lifting  them  above  the  baser  enjoyments  of 
sense.  But  we  are  here  grappling  with  the  only  general  objec- 
tion urged  by  our  author  in  stating  the  question ;  and  one  more 
absurd  in  its  substance,  or  less  felicitous  in  the  expression, 
we  have  seldom  seen.  For  the  risk  stated,  is  the  making  each 
man  too  knowing  in  his  own  vocation,  and  all  that  is  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  the  remedy  is,  to  lay  on  his  mind  a  load  of 
what  its  very  eulogist  can  find  no  better  name  for  than  trmsh^^ 
when  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  iteration  manufingi 

In  the  body  of  the  tract,  the  author  enters  into  tnof e  detail . 
upon  his  objections,  and  each  step  only  serves  to  show  their 
futility.  But  he  b^ins  with  a  subject  not  even  toticfa^  ti^Km 
in  Mr  Brougham's  pan^hlet,  that  of  Infant  Schools.  Against 
th^e  he  inveighs  widi  a  truly  edifying  andour  of  vituperation. 
They  take  the  infants,  it  seenis,  firom  the  piurwts,  eoatrary  t9^ 
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5  tilse  ii^tefftton  pC  Gp4  and  N^tur^  th^t  th^  sl^ould  them^ves^ 
and.  not' by  4^uty, '  t^nd  th^ir  .oSprin^.  Truly  such  was  tht 
intention  of  Providence;  but  Mr  Qrumold  stops  short  in  his 
Jiistorical  knowledge ;  he  adheres:  to  the  .old  saying,  that  God 
^ade  man  perfect,  but  drops  the  latter  ha]f,,  that ; man  found 
out  many  inventions.  God  aod  Nature^  we  suspect,  made  ne 
|[in-sl;iop^— no  brothels-'-rno. .  drunkeo,  swearings  blaspjbeming 

Earents.     Nay,  in  the  primitive  state  to  which  he.  refers,  parents 
ad  leisure  to  work  fo{  them^lves  and  dieir  family,  and  at  tlie 
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4«Hioytig  acecfi^  ^^8fll)  it  lAlbl^d  be^  remembered,  that  the 
jh  ^Mem  of  Infanfr  SdiooU  is  wi^U  cideiilated  to  make  a  irery 

>  st«iong  iiitpfeBMn  on  tkejmpenii$i  by  prepossessing  tfaem  in 
^>  &vonr  of  tboseby  vAhxa  thej  are  <&efly  supported  and  pa* 
^  trcHiifled;  and^i  conseqoently,  that  if  generally  adopted  by 
^•Uiose  wbo  ^nnmr  the  British  Schools,  it  mu^  eTentually  be 

>  tidbes^np  by  others  wh<i  prefer  the  National  System.  Whal«- 
^  eyer  may  have  been  tbe-motiyes  of  Mr  Blrc^ugbam  and  his 
<  friends  for  introdttcingthis  plan,  it  is  in  eilfect^  t^^steala  march 
♦  €m  all  other  parties  ;*  and  whether  they  approve  or  not  of  its 

,^  pvineiplesy  thev  will  bd'obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  self^ 
'<  d^lence^  if  it  should  become  generally  established,  as  a  preface 
»'^'  to  A^  Lanoasterian  Sehook.'  (pp.  8,  9,)    Truly  we  reioice  to 
see  aU  dns  thus  set  down.  We  never  doubted  that  it  was  the  Lan- 
caster sehoots  that  led  the  way ;  and  that  the  Dissenters  hav- 
ing^began,  the  (Dhurch  was  forced  to  foll€>w,  whether  it  wonU 
•0r  now    We  were  quite  aware  how  reluctant  many  of  Mr  Grin- 
.'field's  Right  Reverend  wd  M^t  Reverend  brethr^i  were  to 
take  these  courses ;  but  what  we  doubted  wa%  that  they  would 
•^er  be  simple  enough  t4>  confess  ir,  and  complain  of  it.     These 
-  'doubts^  however^  are  now  removed,  and  we  have  it  under  the  ju- 
dicious author's  own  band,  that  the  Church  party  adopted  the 
. '  measure  of  education  from  no  loveto  instruction,  no  abatement  of 
'  -tb^fir  predilection  for  popular  ignorance,  bttt  as  '  a  measure  of 
^self'^defence}'    If,  says  he,  tho^e  troublesome  philosophers  and 
>pa^iote  had  only  left  us  don^,  we  desved  nothing  better  than 
to  aee  our  flocks  cropping  their  flowery  food,  and  yearly  com- 
ity So  the  sheahi ;  bat  now,  a  plague  on  their  activity,  thehr 
'*  meddling  and x^ciemsebmrity,'  {p.  6)^— their  <  restless  attempts 
at  doing  good^-  (fA.>— *  their  fashionable  novelties,'  («*,)---*  their 
'  Vttgneand  sickly  philanthropy,'  (ib  )— they  must  be  always  str6- 
:   mmisly  ^pursuing  the  phantoms  of  their  benevolence,  *  (p.  8), 
m^  whether  goM  regular  High  Churchmen  will  or  no^  the 
people  most  now  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,  and  taught 
•  wnwthing  more  than  the  <  Bulwarks  of  the  English  CSmrA,'— »£at 
»,'  paving  tithe  of  all  they  have  onoe  a  year,  and  yawning  once 
a  week  at  Laura  Ghapel. 

Advancing  next  another  step,  Mr  Grinfield  remains  at  the 

^^amcdistancefrom  the  point,  a^  comes  to  a  subject  equidly 

.  'ibremi  to  Ae  Damphkt  he  has^  undertaken  to  answer,  viz.  Ele- 

maimry  Sdioms  for  reading  ami  writmg'— a  tepic  never,  we  be- 

V  Vmr&f  once  menttoned  in  Uie  work  of  Mr  Brougham.     But  if 

r   be  remains  so  long  tingering  at  a  somewhat  respectful  distance 

'frcmi^ihe  field  of  controversy^  we  have  still,  as  before,  the  same 

'  Teasmiia  admire  hisexerapliu-y  candomr ;  nay,  the  primitive  sim- 
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m^  iteM(eb«»«nd  Mi  Slip 

tkMi^^.«^«di€^  sltMg«*  MWa^'  wUobi  it  sevms^  thef  hitfe^OM 
teadftig  ud  ^pficniig  are*  wyk  of  caMnssii.  nse^  and  mi^  yiaty 
wdt  be  Btqmted  at  «elM|dl^  mdmit  aay  peMKae  nsiB  bebg 

Ei^tsc^ibed  for  tlien»  mMe  kl  tkoi^ecllMfay.sa  that  r^gio»  mmy 
e  taoglitby  thei^r  pa^efitMiiAttiim$i«Pt^«4iaa  tketr  mMUn  gtvie 
tbeiB  oftty  tW  diedtis  of  tearsitig^TClijpaD^  as  weU  aa;^««r3r^)3MNr 
ttsefiil  kud^ledgtef,  he  at  once^  aiiiiMAloes  hb  apioiotiy  tkn^^  wm  am 
bnljr  to  teach  reB^ing  and  writinrg  at  the  elementara  sehciabi 
^  it  would  be  f^r  belter  for  tbe  oenmium  people  of  this  Mmithr 
^  to  i^emaiit  tt?M^  tiUtfraie,  &«»  t4»  be  Aus  fiar»bb«d  witk 
^•^do&^  by  whick  they  wotdd  4f»gwtably$rotk  bst  dicir  oinraad 
^thepuMteraiftP  (p«ll.)  Nb«^,  "vra  confilsB  our  ineapiieilgr  to 
comprehend  any  thm^  of  this.  Wer  shoidd  imogiBe  a  people 
who  can  read  and  write  not  at  att^mors  perildiisto  deal  with) 
either  by  statesmen  or  chiirclii)n^i<i5  thait  a  people  soak  in 
the  rudest  ignorance,  aild  morse  jrosemblii^.fatasts  than  mca^ 
W6  know  £at  the  Scotch  have  Idng  been  taogbt  enc%  in  the 
way  so  formidAle  to  our  revevend  author^,  and'  yet  {key  never 
Imve  attempted  ie  work  ottt  ekheriihiir  vwii  es  tbeptitdidBx«k% 
by  the  tools  which  our  parish  schocds  furnish  them  w^bi^ 
We  put  it  to  Mr  GrinfieM,  whether  tliere^An  MaUvbeso 
much  risk  in  giving  all  ta&n  the  power  to  i«ad  Ua  wcms^  io^ 
finding  the  <  Bulwatks  of  the  ^igttsk  Gborek '  la  he  afirmi 
that  no  one  may  think  oi  i^eioning  voknNarily  to  tbose  taored 

'fe^ntainsof  pttre=  knowledge?  ts  heiiii^eheBsiipe  tfaab adiriti 
will  reftise  the  p^ofei^red  dwmghta^  and  Aat  hi*  ^ecifidu^MMt  be 
adtifinisteiied  by  the  combiMd  ftwtv  of  ifae  a^KKilmastei^Mid  of 
reason  to  the  infant  mind  ?  Or  doaa  he,  peradventure^  naodestly 
ituppose,  that  they  wiH  prodace  no  efiRsct  on  the  Ml)ast  oonstitiiitkia 

•of  youth,  and  are  only  (lifted  to  stimulate  childhood  and'«xtaaBie 
old  age  ?  Nevertheless,  true  it  is^  that  aH  our  exiitia|g  a^kodf, 
die  Lancaster  as  well  as  the  National,  teach  (the  Sble ;  the 
only  diffiKtenee  behfg^  that  the  hrmer  rejects  th^e  additbM  of 
human  ingenuity,  the  food  of  eternal  diipntavaiBBM  GkmMmu^ 

^and  confines  itd  dlementat^  lissom  to  doctvin^i  of  £vi^  itttbo- 

^nty^andin  acceptfeigwfaich  att  denoiiiinationa  ofiChgistiaa»aBW>t> 

*  *But  i^afai,  listen  to  our  reyisrend  and  most  caadid  aii^^or. 
He  thus  magnlfitsP  tiie  national  sehoob;  <  The  grand  derigni  * 
saHh  be,  <c^  l^ts  system^  is  to  train  «p  childreo<  mi  the  way 

'<t  wberetil  they  sbdukl  go^ '  Nowy  wimt  wapris  tUs?-  We  have 
a  TCry  phiiii  guide«post  erected  by  Mp  €kinfield;.'bat  wet^  we 

•onty  toread  the  ilnst  lk%  wa«hoiddr|p  wnwig,  and  dKmUjonly 
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feach  die  kingdom  of  Heaveii — instead  of  Xiaiu))^  as^  St 

"James's,  the  sacred  spots  to  i^hich  our  author's  viewsso  evidently 

point  For  he  says,  *  XJb  ins{^ire  iiic  youthful  mind  with  the  love  atid 

•  fear  of  God ;  to  impress  them  with  feelings  of  moral  responsi- 
^  bility,  and  to  teach  them,  that  all  real  knowledge  must  begin 
•with  the  fear  ofthe  Loid' — is  the  end  of  the  niational  schpok* 
Sb  far  all  good ;  but  it  is  one  word  for  religion,  and  two  for 
themselves,  with  theseJbishops,  priests,  and  deans:  for  he  in- 
stantly adds,  that  at  the  national  schocds,  the  (wily  safe  ones,  the 
only  ones  where  it  is  better  that  the  people  should  be  educated 
than  remain  '  wholly  illiterate,'  the  children  *  are  habitually 
^  brought  up  with  a  ^{'05  in  favour  of  the  existing'order  of  tlapgsf 

•  obedience  to  civil  government  is  inculcated  on  their  minds  as 

•  a  bounden  duty, '  (p.  11.)     And  he  adds  triumphantly,  *  Such 

•  are  the  great  and  important  objects  of  our  Elementary  Schools^ 
<  We  aim  at  bringing  up  the  children  to  reverence  the  laws  and 
•'institutions  of  their  country. '  To  this  zealous  lover  of  passive 
obedience,  we  venture  just  to  hint,  that  had  he  lived  in  James 
the  Second's  time,  he  and  his  schools  must  have  d<me  their  utr 
most  for  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  for  aiding  our  rebellipn^ 
'against  which  they  now  bless  King  William,  and  for  crowning 
that  rebellion  with  success,  laud  Almighty  God  from  their  p^lr- 

Being  now  arrived  neariy  at  die  middle  of  the  work,  we  find  qi^r 
author  at  length  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Brougham's  observe 
ations,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  answer ;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  singularly  infelicitous.  It  seems,  if  elementary  schools  teaph 
pnly  reading  and  writmg,  ^die*  working  classes  will  comq  to 
lectures  upon  seieoice  unprepared  for  profiting  by  them.  But 
"Who  ever  proposed  that  when  the  child  had  learnt  to  read, 
}ie  should  go  to  slecf),  like  aq  abbot  or  a  prebendary,  and 
never  open  a  book  till  he  came  X»  hear  a  lecture  upon  na- 
tural or  moral  philosophy!  This,  hiatus  between  school  and 
college,  however,  being  assumed  by  our  worthy  author,  be- 
comes the  source  of  indescribable  consolation  to  him.  He  es- 
pies in  it  a  sure  antidote  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  system ;  tl^e 
workmen  mmt  come  to  lecture  wholly  incapable  of  under- 
stamting  a  word  that  is  delivered ;  and  consequently  Mr  Broug- 

*  ham's  plan  of  difiiising  knowledge,  the  bane  of  all  happiness, 
.  because  the  enemy  of  all  usurpation,  civil  and  spiritual,  must 
^  ftil.    •  We  can,'  ^ays  he,  •  regard  his  scheme  only  as  the  base- 

*  •  less  falnic  of  a  vision,  happily  quite  beyond  his  or  any  man's 
'  •  power  to  accomplkh  on  a  large  and  permanent  scale,  but 

^  calcul^ed,  sofar  as  it  can  be  accom^ished,  to  ai^abm  all  sober 

*  •  and  prudent/peraons  among  the  middle  and  uppgr  orders  of 
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*  society,  and'  to  render  the  -labouring  classes,  uneasy,  un- 

*  HAPPY,  and  DISSATISFIED.'  (p.  I*.)  Wh&t  a  picture  doed 
this  give  of  the  state  of  Government  in  Church  and  State,  at  _ 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  High  Church  party  !  As  td  know- 
ledge making 'the  people  unhappy,  they  will  always  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands;  they  will  not  repair  to  the  fountain^ 
if  its  waters  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  or  smite  them  with  sickness. 
And  as  to  the  lectures  being  unintelligible  to  them — if  they  can- 
not drink,  or  drinking  cannot  digest,  they  will  cease  to  crowd 
fruitlessly  round  the  margin  of  the  living  spring.  But  if  the 
draught  only  renders  them  discontented  with  the.  system  ill 
Church  and  State  under  which  they  live,  what  is  this  but  say- 
ing, that  the  order  of  things  worshipped  by  Mr  Grinfield  2A 
perfect,  and  a  passive  and  blind  obedience  to  which  resounds 
through  the  roofs  of  Laura  Chapel,  as  an  absolute  prostration  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  forms  \ 

Howley's  practical  faith,  proves,  after 
its  devotees  continue  sunk  in  ignorai 
the  moment  knowledge  abounds? 
his  opinion :  but  we  being  less  zealous 
of  that  system,  do  wholly  deny  suet 
calumny  which  can  be  levelled  at  it 
blow  to  its  foundations.  But  we  can 
are  certain  abuses  in  the  system,  of  s< 
hated  need  but  to  be  seen ; '  and  can 
bend,  how  those  whalivein  and  fat 
should  have  the  same  dread  of  the  lig 
that  vermin  have  of  the  comb  and  the 
The  reverend  champion  of  ignorani 
proceeds  to  ofier  his  nostrum  for  educj 

*  Let  (says  he)  the  Elementary  Schoo! 
^Jmt  produce  their  effects  in  raising  t 

*  to  their  proper  pitch,  before  any  atter 
^  a  philosophical  and  scientific  educ 

*  conversant  with  Morals  and  Histo 

*  we  introduce  them  to  Chemistry,  H; 

*  Instead  of  encouraging  restless  or 
'^  (/.  e,  volunteer  and  gratuitous  led 

*  country,  distracting  the  minds  of  01 

*  on  civil  or  political  economy,  or  by 

*  in  the  higher  branches  of  abstract 

*  tions  of  books  be  formed  in  our  towl 
<  the  popular  literature  of  our  countn 

*  travels,  the  lives  of  eminent  individu 
^  most  distinguished  nations. ''  (p.  15.] 
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!a  monnng  before  aiigr 
my  one  dine  until  everjr 
by  a  4ay's  worlc,  am 
ig  men  are  not  prepare 
^9  the  |)J»iLosQpher  wilt 
so  prep^redf  how  abv 
ill  tb^ir  fellowvcitizen^ 
,  and  if  it  does»  will  be 
cessqrs  who  now  beset 
I. 

^  f|;oai  workman  re^- 

with  tb^r  wiv^  a^d 

Latjous  meetii^gj^j^  the 

r  the  w<oi*kuien  will  not 

alebo^ae9  thoi:^  i})f  y 

nextt  books  x)f  science, 

mx  the  desired  iitfoirma^ 

read  ^ocb  works^  and 

will  read  at  home ;  and 

darma,  abojut  seven  oi 

_  _  djourn  to  the  alehouse 

mS0c  mee^iiigat  a  lectnrei  we  can  only  set  v^  the  fact  ^  attested 

^y  all  who  have  writt^  or  ispoken  upon  this  mo)^  interesting 

^ubjectf  tjiat  whatever  their  ^itodes  may  be,  those  men  do 

^at»  in  reality,  ever  so  adjourn  i  but  «re  content  to  read  at  hooie 

4M1  the  nights  in  which  there  is  no  lecture, 

\    We  have  more  than  once  had  oocasion  to  admire  onr  au» 

^bor's  ingenuous  spirit^  and  to  smile  at  the  tone  of  his  confes* 

•fttons  to  the  public;  but  the  following  pastime  is  beyond  what 

mf^^  \^%  M9  ^P^  hl^  ^U  kind.    It  spiBfliks  reidly  this  la^« 
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and  no  ptber.  Bi|d  as,knowIed(;e  is  for  us  of  fhe  &^*; 
dent,  we  can  nq  longer  prevent  Us  spreading^  theF^fpre' 
let  us  step  in  and  dp  the  best  we  can  to  limit  andnarrowits  course, 
'fhe  flood  is  up^  the  waters  are  out — to  make  them  take  their 
old  course  is  beyond  our  power — let  us  prepare  a  new  channel  to 
drain  them  ofl^  and  save  our  old  rotten  wall$|  whose  fo|indations 
their  approach  threatens ! 

'  It  is  pli|in  that  far  greater  variety  is  requisite  to  giv^  success  to 
tliis  plan,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  working  orders  are  now  a^riv-^ 
ing  at  such  a  degree  of  strength  and  maturity  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  food  which  contented  their  forefathers.  ' 

*  The  case  is  this,  we  must  either  undertake  to  meet  thfs  dematid 
for  popular  infbrmation  by  furnishing  them  with  cheap  editions  bfour 
most  popular  writers,  or  we  mnat  leave  them  to  chance  and  accid^lft 
to  make  their  own  selection ;  or,  what  appears  tb  be  the  worst  4f 
ail,  we  must  leave  them  to  the  tricks  of  wandering  lecturers,  who 
•ball  harangue  them  on  subjects  little  fitted  to  their  rank  and  cond£' 
lion  in  society,  and  stiH  kss  fitted  to  promote  their  private  imd'  do- 
mestic happiness. 

*  In  this  dilemma,  tl 
security  of  our  presen 
atnd  incontrovertible, 
question,  Whether  the 
rapidly  approachme  iv 
become  visibly  to  all. 
ing  to  pervert  it  to  th< 
mask  of  di£Fusing  scie 
#hich  may  give  them 
or  desire  of  self-govfei 
of  liberty,  are  invititi 
attend  lectures  on  mo 
#ur  present  establisba 

his  Influence  to  keep  things  in  theif  proper  dbannels,  by  making  the 
knowledge  and  education  of  the  poor  subservient  to  their  advaaibe« 
ment  in  piety  and  morals,  and  by  increasing  then:  attachment  to  the 
bws  and  institutions  of  our  country. '    pp.  17,  18. 

For  our  parts,  we  wish  such  undertakings  every  succes&'-^Let 
the.  churchmen  ^o  on  spreading  the  excellent  works,  a  most 
useful  list  of  which  is  published  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian,  Knowledge,  as  an  Appendix  to  their  religious ca- 
ti^gues-^let  our  author  add  bis  excellent  and  well  cbos<«i  list 
to  theirs— let  all  the  religious  tracts  of  the  Society  and  of  Mr 
Grinfield  be  added  to  the  catalogue — let  all  other  cbuffch* 
inen  and  dissenters  bring  in  their  mite  of  religious  publications 
—we  shall  only  rejoice  the  more.  Nay,  let  the  preachers  of 
passive  obedience — the  advocates  of  every  existing  institution-*  . 
4he  defcjnders  a^d  praisers  of  |jvery  estalk^lfshc^  abu^  in.chui^ch 
fuid  in  state»  be  fully  beard  by  the  iubtruciors  of  the  commonityi 
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higfli  and  low— prow&i  the  other  side  of  tlie  question  may  ■ 
al§d  frefelybe  stated,  and  thef  arguments  of  the.Veligious   So* 
cicty  shall  hot  be  enforced  by  the  individuals  of  tne  Bridge  Street  [ 
Assocfation.-^Free  discussion  is* all  we  want;  truth  will  never  be 
injured  by  it ;  error  and  imposture  alone  need  dread  it     To  * 
show  bow'little  prejudice  against  Mr  Gfinfield  operates  on  our  ' 
minds,  we  cheerfully  pay  him.  the  homage  of  our  respectful  gra-  • 
tftiide  for'  a   mdst  useful   ahd  valuable  suggestion   contained. 
in  his  tract,  in  favour  of  circuilatifi^  libraries,  as  opposed  to  the  : 
absurd  plan  of  distributing  tracts;  and,  while  we  recommend  [ 
his  whole  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  the  public^  anxious  th^t  * 
every  thing  on  both  sides  should  be  universally  read,  we  ex* , 
tract  the  passage  alluded  to,  that  we  may^  insure,  to  the  best 
part  of  the  worK  a  wider  circulation. 

.  '  The  force  and  economy  of  Circulating  Libraries,  as  channels  of 
National  Instruction  and  Amusement,  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidejred :— 1^,  A  tract  or  boplf  which  is  given  away  is  almost  instant- 
ly destroyed :  if  placed  in  such  a  library  it  would  last  for  several 
years,  until  it  was  fairly  worn  out;  2»rf,  A  tract  which  is  given  a- 
way,  is  given  to  an  incUvidtutlf  and  seldom  goes  out  of  a  single Jami" . 
l^ ;  but  when  such  a  tract  is  m  a  cheap  circulating  library,  it  is  given 
to  the  public,  and  it  may  be  read  by  multitudes.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  single  copy  of  any  book,  when  placed  in  such  a  library,, 
may  be  read  by  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  a  hundred  co- 
pies given  away  in  the  usual  manner  of  tract  societies, '    p.  39, 

We  proceed  to  ahawer  him,  where  .unfortunately  we  ^gree 
less  with  bim^  He  is  very  much  against  Mr  Brougham's  scheme 
of  difiPusing  among  the  working  classes  the  ^  crabbed  doctrine 
of  political  economy,  ^  and  still  more  averse  to  such  a.propaga^ 
tion  of  discussions  upon  the  improvements  and  reforms  which 
A  change  of  circumstances  may  require  in  our  constitution.     ^  I 

*  ^to  as  much  a  friend^  I  iru^U  to  the  civil  and  religious  liber* 

*  ties  of  my  country  as  Mr  Brougham  or  any  of  his  Northern 
<  allies ;  but  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things,  and  it  is  very 

*  clear  that  no  moral  or  politijcal  benefit  could  arise  to  the  com- 

*  munity  from  bringing  such  topics  under  the  especial  notice  of 

*  our  mechanics  pr  artisans,  *  (p,  19.)  Unfortunately  for  this  ar* 
gtiment,  theconstitutibn  itself  has  made  these  artisans  and  mechan^^ 
ics  the  arbiters  in  many  cases,  and  plainly  intended  to  do  so  in  all; 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vices  which  time  has  ingrafted 
on  its  original  stock; — and  the  *  time  and  place'  for  their  being 
qualified  to  treat  of  such  subjects,  by  previously  knowing  some^ 
thing  about  them,  is  not  surely  the  Hustings  at  an  election,  but 
their  own  fireside  or  the  lecture-room,  before  being  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  power.  The  laws  of  the  land,  these  very 
existing  institutions  so  deeply  revered  by  Mr  Grinfield,  give  the 
mechanics  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state;  and  he  would 
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have  theih  exercise  that  voice,  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  best 
for  the  state  !  To  take  ah  example  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
doctrine,  from  a  topic  of  alarm  very  level  to  the  ^capacity  of 
writers  like  Mr  Grinfipld — is  the  mechanic,  when  called  upoa 
to  determine  a  political  question,  less,  likely  to  decide  fov  the 
good  of  his  country,  because,  he  has  learnt  whereiu  that  cqe^.. 
sists?  Is  be  less  likely  to  vote  for  an  equalization  of  right$r 
and  division  of  property,  because  he  is  kept  in.  ignorance  of 
any  other  interests  than  his  own  ? 

.  To  some  of  Mr  Grinfield's  arguments  we  have  given  -  an* 
swers ;  but  not  a  few  answer  themselves.  Thus,  after  premise 
ing  that  the  fact  of  perfect  quiet  and  regularity  attending  every 
©tie  case  hitherto  known  of  popular  meetings  for  instruction 
negatives  all  the  anticipations  of  '  tumultuous  assemblies, '  in' 
the  following  passage  we  leave  it  to  its  own  powers  of  self-de- 
struction. 

«  '  But  the  advantages  of  reading  at  home  by  the  cottager's  fire- 
side^ and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  is  so  very  apparent  if  com- 
pared with  any  sort  of  ^*  association  "  or  /*  club,*'  that  I  am  sur^ 
pfi$ed  to  find  Mr  Brougham  giving  any  sanqtion  to  such  tumult u^ 


tbematics "  and '' Natural  Philosophy"  is  little  adapted  to  thos^ 
who  must  ea^n  their  bread  with  their  daily  labour,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  admire  this  Utopian  scheme  of  popular  education,  ^o^ 
thing  should  be  denied  to  the  poor  that  is  calculated  to  render  them 
mpre  virtuous  apd  b^ppy  ;'  but  it  $eems  to  be  a  gross  delusion,  if  not 
absolute  quackery,  to  call  their  attention  to  lectures  on  *'  mechani^y 
cal  philosophy  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology  ;  '*  nor  can  { 
see  any  reason  why  ^' moral  and  political  philosophy  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  public  lectures,  though  they  may  be  learnt  bjp 
reading  far  more  easily  than  the  physical  sciences.  '*  (p.  11.) 

*  Such  strange  projects  appear  to  argue  much  more  of  a  restless 
ambition,  bent  on  trying  rash  novelties,  than  they  indicate  of  that 
**  good  sense,  which,  though  no  science,  is  fairly  worth  the  seVen.^ 
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I>0ubtle9f  it  is.  potstble,  by  coattniied  and  repeated  effbf  te,  to  Jaree 
a  kind  of  unnatural  inquiry  amongtt  the  common  people.  Men  who 
love  popularity  and  display,  may  easily  collect  large  assemblages  of 
workmen  to  listen  to  things  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
itand ;  they  may  fire  them  with  the  hope  of  becoming  **  a  workmg 
Chemist,  like  Seheele,*'  or  •*  a  working  Printer,  Hke  Franklin,*' 
and  wliUst  they  aie  Ihus  diMurbing  and  agikdh^  wciety  they  tnay 
mi^ne  tbemdtvet  actuated '»  by  no  other  excitement  than  that  of 
general  ^tianthropy.  '*  S^fc  I  confess  that  I  behold  all  such  spec* 
tadea  with  some  diffidence  and  dtstruat,  and  thai  a  Jess  noisy  and 
less  ostentatious  mode  of  doing  good  would  have  greater  attcaclif  ns, 
avea  tboagh  **  fit  lecturera'^  mwH  be  obtained  foe  emtf  town  and 
village  in  th^  United  Kingdom. "  j^  20,  SI. 
.  After  rdatipg  in  a  sum«iary^  mxt  suflScientfy  a^urate  mamietv 
Ihe  actual  prepress  of  the  system,  our  author  very  candidly  add% 
that  he  views  it,  *  if  not  with  ali  Ae  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Brougham 

*  and  r  "  *  '       •     '   '     motions  of  hope  and 

*  fear,  I  r»  which  he  here  sees 

*  called  good  and  salutary  di-< 

*  rectio)  j^round  of  alarm  now 
io  be,  t  taculties  or  his  line  of 
employ  nrhole  field  of  science ; 
and  *  11  either  to  improve  his* 
^  statioi  nore  happy  in  the  sta* 
<  tion  t(  ra. '  (ib.)  But  this  is 
a  total  >thing  is  at  all  forced 
0n  any                                                       >at  each  likes  and  re- 

auires  i  •  choose  according  to 

iieir  s<  will  probably,  in  time, 

come  to  learn  what  alike  interests  every  one,  as  history,  and 

Klitics,  and  moral  and  theological  science,  with  a  general 
owledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  both  as  regard^; 
0nr  own  planet  and  the  system  at  large — the  best  ally  of  true 
religion,  and  the  surest  cm-e  for  superstition— Kxie  class  will  de>- 
vote  i!nore  time  and  attention  to  chemistry — another  to  mecfaar 
jiics — a  third  to  geometry^ — a  fourth  to  agriculture,  or  farrieryi 
or  botany. 

The  following  passages,  we  dbubt  not,  are  tho^e  by  which 
our  author  sets  the  greatest  store,  as  being  the  most,  in  favour 
of  the  established  system  which  he  adores.  For  this  reason  we 
extract  them — being  no  way  alarmed  at  their  effects,  and  every 
way  desirous  of  promoting  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion. We  cite  them,  too,  as  requiring  no  argument  to  re- 
{iite  such  parts  of  them  as  are  erroneous — and  only  thankful  to 
Mr  GrinfcW  for  his  candour.  •  ^ 
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^  Upon  a  calm  r^rigw  of  tbetj^  combined  efiprtt^o  give  Kiscind^ 
turn  to  tlie  <education  of  the  common  people,  I  think  that  there  if 
sufficient  ground  to  put  all  prudent  men  upoii  their  guard,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  unfriendly  or  hostile  feelings.  That  snch  a  project  may  ba 
easily  perverted  by  artful  and  designing  men  to  the  most  mischievous 
purposes  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  offering  it  sny  opposition,  but 
it  Atf  noshes' good  ground  for^endeav^uiing  to  prevent  sooh  dangers; 
md  baling  Mdt  the^asd  fully  before  Any  reader,  I  shail  now  con* 
dude  by  shortly  siatiag  whait  appeart  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  cooive 
iopursoew 

.  *  Firet,  tfaen^  as  Mr  Brougham  smd  his  friends  are  using  all  their 
^oru  to  give  the  common  people  a  sciendfic  and  pbiiosopfaical 
^^odosatioot  it  slyould  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  th^e  who  do>  not 
^Ispeaii  impHcU  trust  in  science  and  philosophy,  to  furabh  thens 
pritli  the  far  more  pa«;erful  restraints  of  religion  and  morals.  T» 
/whatever  height  the  pyramid  is  carried^  we  ought  to  proportion  our 
pare  and  zeal  respecting  its  foundation. 

*  To  this  end  nothing  will  so  much  c( 
cious  support  of  the  national  system  of  c 
and  exhibited  in  the  National  Schools, 
something  better  and  more  important  thi 
writing  **  are  communicated  to  the  child 
they  Uam  their  duties  towards  God  ai 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  c 
their  minds.  It  is  here  they  are  taught 
'are  of  very  secondary  value  when  com 
-^*  that  godliness  with  contentment  is  gi 
'few  of  tbe  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. " 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  necommendation  of  theee  schools  that  some- 
iihing  fixed  and  definite  i?  taught,  and  that  their  system  acoerda 
:  with  the  oriier  of  society  existing  amongst  us.    Mr  Brougham  smfi. 

bis  friends  may  hint  "  at  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  cor^ 
^atitutipn,  the  errora  committefl  in  its  administration,  and  the  ioi* 
provements  which  a  change  of  circumstances  requires  in  its  prijua- 
jiles, ''  but  these  are  discoveries  which  we  do  not  seek  to  impresa 
pn  our  pupils.  We  inculcate  a  strong  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, suck  as  it  noto  is;  we  teach  them  to  love  and  revere  our  esta- 
blishments in  Church  and  State^  even  toith  all  their  real  or  supposed 
imperfections  f  and  we  are  far  more  anxious  to  make  them  good 
and  contented  citizens,  than  to  fit  them  for  noisy  patriots,  who 
would  perhaps  destroy  the  Constitution  ivhilst  pretending  to  cor«* 
rectit.* 

-  The  TVaCt  before  us  ife  closed  with  a  very  uncandid,  and, 
we  trust,  a  thoughtless  attack  on  Mr  Brotigham,  for  what 
is  rashly  and  unfairly  termed,  *  his  attempt  to  subvert  the 
*  present  charitable  institutions   cxiisting  in   every  part   of 
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*  the.  country,  *  (p.  80) — aiid  a  sentence  addressed  to  the 
working  classes,  in  the  same  spirit  of  uncharitable  zeal,  so 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  pam- 
phlet, warning  them   *  against  qitacks  and  impostors 'o(  all 

*  kinds;'  and  those  especially  *  who  would  confine  educatioa 
'  exclusively  to  the  purposes  jof  the  present  life/  .Now,  one 
who  begun  his  work  by  calling  Mr  Brougham  *  a  man  qf 
>  great  genius,  and  greater  energy  and  ambition,  in  the  o{Mnioii 
Sof  all  parties, '  somewhat  departs  from  this  tone  of  respect 
when  he  concludes  it,  by  ranking  his  adversary  among  quacks 
and  impostors:  And  it  is  not  true-^it  is  most  notoriously 
false  to  say,  that  the  system  of  that  adversary  excludes  re- 
ligion from  the  circle  of  pbpular  instruction.  The  diarge 
respecting  charities  is  still  more  in  contradiction  to  the  truth. 
Mr  Brougham  is  now  better  known,  and  we  belieVe  morfe 
dt^aded  and  slandered  for  his  eflForts  'to  prevent  t^e  abuae 
of  charitable  endowments,  than  for  almost  any  of  his  mea- 
sures; and  Mr  Grinfield  knows  very  well,  that  he  only  re- 
commends the  application  of  voluntary  an4  occasional  sub- 
scriptions to  purposes  of  real  benevolence,  apd  at  the  expense 
only  of  objects  positively  hurtful  to  the  community, — and  to  none 
more  than  those  attempted  to  be  immediately  benefited  by  their 
misapplica^ipn.  IJvery  man  living  who  has  thought  coolly,  we 
might  say  at  all  thought,  upon  the  subject,  is  now  con vincea  that 
money  given  tomain  tain  the  poor  in  idleness,  is  worse  than  throwa 
away;  and  that  maintaining  poor  childrai  only  encourages  im- 
provident marriages  and  criminal  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Mr 
Brougham  only  pursues  this  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence, that,  instead  of  j^vitig  their  alms  in  this  pemicibtfs^ 
manner,  the  benevolent  siioula  besto\lr  them  in  relieving  thte 
want  of  knowledge  which  presses  on  the  labouring  classes.  A 
'ft W  years  ago,  he  was  recKoried  charitable  who  gave  money  to 
beggars  5  afl  are  now  agreed,  that  this  is  an  abuse,  and  that 
relievinjg  beggars  is  not  charity,  but  folly.     Yet,  if  Mr  Grin- 

*fidd  had  been  writing  in  those  days,  he  would  have  inveighed 
against  any  one  who  recommended  lyithjiolding  such  mis- 
placed and  pernipious  gifts,  as  the  hardThearted  enemy  of  all 
Bumane  and  compassionate  feelings.  A  foundling  hospital  has 
only  been  found  within  the  last  fifty  year^  to  be  no  charity  but 
a  public  nuisance,  encouraging  profligacy  among  the  poor,  an4 
leading  directly  to  child-mUrder ;  f^nd  our  author,  to  be  con- 
sistent, o\ight  to  blacken  the  memory  of  those,  who  changed 
the  London  Hospital,  which  still  bears  that  name,  into  a  nui- 
sance pf  a  far  le^s  fatal  tendency,  as  having  perverted  t^he  funds 
destined  to  support  the  children  of  the  poor.     Mr  Brougham, 
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^nd  those  *  vi 
charities,  onh 
pient,  as  clear 
pital  into  an  1 
estai^lishment^ 
lievei  ,af}d  ra 
table  purposei 
the  present  < 
they  have  trej 
tions  of  well7< 
to  greedy  and 
money,  and  wl 
Uc — and  the  f 
has  in  a  moni 
ini^s  of  cfaarit 
what  Mr  JusI 
tion  of  their  c 
cease  to  becoi 
money  in  deg 
.ordpr  that  a ; 
your  benevol( 
Mr  Grinfie 
.wish  expressc 
lized,  by  the 
^work ;  for,  sfi 
/  the  thixteen 
fqrt  on  this  Si 
teenth  editioi 
4ea^  from  di 
,of  two  thousa 
no  less  than 
of  five  hundr 
.in  almost  all 

gerated  estis 
lis  moment 
general  pern 
that  his  fell( 
question,  \ 
■  t    I       *    ,      '  i'     I  .  I"  II    II      1. 1     ■   . / — 

*  Among  these  see  a  sensible  article  in  the  Westminster  Revieir 
— ^written,  as  is  usual  in  that  Jouroal,  with  an  oste^Ution  of  discov- 
ery and  originality,  somewhat .  ridiculous  at  this  time  of  day,  and  n 
careful  suppression  of  all  referejace  to  thos^  whom  it  very  accurately 
follows,  without  adding  a  single  new  id^a^ 
3  '      ' 
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4be  Clhircfa ;  and  we  cannHiit  Moid  remmMng  If6#  i^o^^si^dl 
our  ralers  are,  not  to  choose  sadi  men,  men  wh<y  ^te  prone  to  exert 
fheihselves  in  appealing  to  the  ptiUic,  and  i«4)o^  if  n6t  siwayti 
right,  are  at  any  rate  not  inattiTe,  in  preferenee  to  B^stdi  a^^ 
♦  fruges  consnmere  nati,  *  diink  they  fulfil  the  end*  of  their  ui^ 
t^ancement  as  of  their  creation^  by  remaining  all  their  li^es  in  it 
ittate  of  safe  quiescence. 

The  effects  of  these  discussions,  'We  ftar,  wiH  gite  out  aiKhoir 
as*  little  consolation  as  their  universal  diffusion.  It  is  said,  that 
ftbotkt  thirty  new  Mechanics*  Institutions  and  Libraries  have  al- 
ready, since  the  work  was  published  late  in  Jannory,  be^ 
farmed  in  diSbrent  parts  of  the  eountry.  Among  these,  th^ 
principle  so  strenuously  recommended  by  Mr  Brou^ifant  faaS| 
lire  rejoice  to  find  from  a  note  to  the  Editors  now  befeffe  Us, 
been  universally  adopted,  of  leaving  Ae  management  itt  tHd 
hands  of  the  men,  by  providing  that  two-thirds  at  leasft  of  th6 
managing  committee  should  be  workmen,  and  that  ail  mem-^ 
bers,  that  is  all  who  contribute,  should  hav6^  an  equal  voice 
in  all  elections.  This  is  a  principle  of  tiie  most  essential 
importance,  both  to  secure  a  permanent  attention  to  the  con^ 
cems  of  those  institutions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  fit: 
the  confidence  of  the  members. 

'  In  the  same  nineteenth  edition  we  find  a  note  of  great  in- 
terest ;  it  announced  that  the  suggestion  given  in  the  first  edition 
has  been  vigorously  followed  up,  for  improving  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes  in  London,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Our  distinguished  conntfjrman,  Mr  Campbell  the 
poet,  has  stood  forward  as  an  active  prombter  of  this  pkih.  He 
addressed  to  Mr  Brougham  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  imttiedJ- 
fltely  after  the  pamphlet  first  appeared ;  and  he  has  recurred  to 
it  since  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  So  ably 
edited  by  him.  The  last  London  papers  announce  that  Mr 
Brougham  has  given  notice  in  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  hicorpof- 
ttte  the  new  College,  and  we  trust  that  the  Legislature  WiH  have 
iSfinctibned  it  berore  these  pages  see  the  Kght.  But  happily, 
lihough  a  cdnvenient  help,  sucl  an  act  is  not  a  nece^sibry  pre- 
liminiiy  to  the  erection  of  the  Institution,  and'  no  doubt  can  he 
lentfertamed  of  its  speedy  and  complete  success; 

We  regard  this  as  altogether  one  of  tlie  most  important 
events  of  our  day,  and  the  consequences  of  wbieh  are  the  most 
Ukely  to  prove  extensive  and  lasting,,  in  improving  the  un- 
derstandings, and  enlar^g  the  views  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  in  England.  That  the  mesois  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  should  SO  long  have  been  confined  to 
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a  few  hundred  fiunilies  pf  the  highest  ra^ik  and  greatest  wealtl^ 
and  that  the  seats  even  of  this  limited  education  should  be  at  a 
day's  journey  from  the  metropolis,  will  in  after  times  hardly  be 
credited.     Unless  t  parent  can  both  afford  to  pay  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  son,  and  resolve  to  neglect  his 
duty  so  far  as  to  devolve  upon  others  the  whole  care  of  their  mo^ 
I'als,  nay  to  leave  their  morals  almost  entirely  uncared  for,  he  has 
no  means  of  educating  his  family  at  all.    The  establishment  of  a 
college  in  London,  where  every  one  may  obtain  for  his  children 
the  most  complete  educati<»i,  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  a  year  for  each,  retaining  his  parental  superintendance, 
and  not  sacrificing  the  mutual  pleasures  of  their  society,  is  the 
complete  and  appropriate  remedy  for  so  great  a  defect.    When 
the  working  classes  are  become  scientific,  their  superiors,  as  Mr 
Brougham  has  remarked,  to  continue  their  betters,  must  learn 
a  little  more  than  they  now  do.     Accordingly  we  expect  most 
confidently  the  greatest  increase  in  the  education  of  the  highet 
and  middle  classes,  and  the  greatest  improvement  in  their  virtue^ 
from  the  new  Institution.     We  are  sure,  too,  that  one  such  In- 
stitution will  not  suffice  to  supply  Hie  extended  demands  of  the 
country.     There  must  soon  be  others,  as  at  Durham,  York  or 
Richmond,  Exeter,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,   as  soon  as  th^ 
magical  spell  is  once  broken,  which  for  so  ni 
bound  all  men  to  the  notion  that  education  ca 
on  near  the  Isis  and  Granta.  The  new  CoUeg 
work  with  immense  advantages.  They  will  ha^ 
old  rules,  forms  and  prejudices,  to  hamper  t 
every  useful  art  and  science  will  be  freely 
young  offspring  of  those  venerable  stocks 
virtues  of  the  parents,  without  any  of  their  s 
and  more  recent  abuses.    The  good,  too,  thu 
unmixed  with  evil,  even  to  the  old  instituti 
classes,  the  authority  of  Oxford  and  Cambri 
of  conferring  degrees,   and  the  fellowships, 
other  advantages  attached  to  them,  will  alwa;^ 
rior  attraction ;  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
scientific  education  will  greatly  augment  the  numbers  of  thos6 
who,  being  able  to  afford  it,  will  prefer  an  university  for  their 

sons- 
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,    Dr  Magee  and  Dr  Murray y  Lords  Archbishop  of  Dublin^  and^ 
.    Bishop    (f  Gtandalough^  S^c.  S^g.  S^c.      Itondon,^  K^atiage*, 
1825. 

npHis  IS  a  very  sensible  and  well  written  pamphlet^  upon  a 
,-*■  most  important  subject,  the  political  necessity  and  Chris- 
tian duty  of  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  author  de-. 
monstrates  conclusively,  that  religious  disputation,  and  still  more 
exclusion,  and  all  the  other  forms  which  persecution  assumes^ 
are  more  directly  opposed  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
fmd  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  to  those  of  any  other, 
religious  system;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
hardly  any  other  religious  professions  have  made  persecution 
their  study.  The  truth  indeed,  is,^  that  while  the  government 
did  not  mix  up  itself  with  the  faith  of  the  community,  persecu- 
tion  was  unknown ;  but  no  sooner  did  Constantine  signalize  his 
conversion  by  uniting  the  Church  with  the  State,  than  religioa 
became  an  engine  to  be  used  against  the  people;  and  the  mon- 
ster^ so  incongruous  in  its  composition,  religious  war^  was  pro-; 
diiced — till  then  unknown. 

.  Our  author,  placing  himself  above  the  conflicting  and  nar- 
row prejudices  of  various  sects,  shows  how  inconceivably  trivial 
.their  differences  are  in  comparison  with  the  great  points  on 
which  they  all  agree,  and  the  paramount  interest  which  all  have 
to  unite  with  mutual  forbearance  in  brotherly  affection.  H^ 
illustrates  the  follies  and  mischiefs  of  polemical  controversy, 
when  dogmas  are  enforced  on  either  side  by  political  power ; 
and  he  recurs  to  the  history  of  former  times,  which  is  unhappily 
replete  with  warning  examples.  He  might  have  stated  in  one 
^entei^ce,  the  nature  of  most  (jlisputes  and  persecutions  of  churchy 
men. ,  Mr  brougham  once  mentioned  it  in  t^arliament,  and  th^ 
Ieadei*s  of  the  High  Church  have  since  fully  confirmed  it.  H^ 
stated  the  law  of  controversy  to  be,  that  conflicting  sects  hatecj 
one  another  with  a  hatred  which  was  Inversely  as  the  distance 
of  their  respective  creeds.  A  striking  example  of  this  principle 
is  furnished  by  our  author,  when  h^  reminds  us  of  the  declarap 
tion  of  thfe  first  minister  of  the^sWrn  Christian  Empire-^that 
he  would  rather  see  the  Turban  of  Mahomet  at  Constantinople, 
than  the  Tiara  of  the  Pope.  His  excellency's  successors  had 
the  benefit  of  this  wish  with  a  vengeance ;  but  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  their  tenets  were  changed  by  it.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  every  way  creditable  to  the  talents  and  opinions  of  the 
author. 
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*  But  the  unbridfed  ambition  and  ]ove  of  power  which  unteftung* 
\y  act  on  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  whether  they  wear  the  tiara  or 
the  lawn  sleeves,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  cloth,  nor  a  consequence 
of  their  calling.     The  same  spirit  actuates  all  public  bodies  or  cor^ 
porations, — a  spirit  that  never  flaf;:s.     Supported  as  such  corpora- 
tions are,  by  the  short-sighted  policy,  of  kings,  they  are  in  most  in- 
stslnces  much  too  powerful  for  the  isolated  interests  of  indiyiduals. 
Prosperity,  in  the  long-run,  slips  from  the  possession  of  private  fa« 
milies,  even  the  most  prudent ;  while  corporations,  or  extensive  bo- 
dies of  men,  hold  steadily  on  in  the  race  of  aggrandisement.     Thid 
person,  or  that,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  may,  from  indo- 
lence, or  an  honest  feeling,  faint  by  the  way,  and  relax  their  ef- 
forts ;  but  the  great  mass  is  borne  impetuously  forward  to  the  one 
point.     The  policy  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  one  century  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  another  century»  though 
Alexander  the  Vlth  is  in  one  instance  invested  with  the  Tiara,  and 
Clement  the  Xllth  in  another.     If  the  times  were  propitious  for  the 
invasion  of  liberty  of  conscience)  and  of  our  temporal  possessions, 
we  should  still  have  a  Whitgift  or  a  Laud  at  the  head  of  the  Angli* 
can  church.     The  wonder  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  even  more  oppressive.     It  would  apper-   i-"—"—   ♦»-»*  — 
mankind  has  advanced  rapidly  in  civilization, 
science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated  througl 
that  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  midd 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been  of  a  milde 
nature,  but  the  duties  of  men  and  of  Christiani 
more  regularity,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  ( 
direct  proportion  as  the  trammels  of  priestcrai 
off,  in  that  degree  mankind  have  advanced  in  every  art  and  evenr 
science.     Till  this  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  human  mind» 
no  advancement  could  be  made.     The  little  portion  of  intellect  which 
had  escaped  the  fetters  of  the  schoolmen,  was  condemned  to  inac- 
tion, and  to  a  torpid  state  of  idleness.     Nothing  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  improvement  was  permitted ;  nothing  in  the  walks  of 
natural  philosophy  existed  but  Alchymy  and  Astrology,     It  was  as 
great  a  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood,  to  adopt  with  Coper- 
nicus his  planetary  system,  as  to  deny  the  existence  and  compre- 
hensibility  of  the  Trinity.     Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Protestant  Doctors  were  in  arms  against  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.     They  opposed  the  system  of  Mr  Locke,  a  system 
which  has  conferred  such  inestimable  benefits  on  his  countrymen, 
and  on  all  the  civilized  world,  and  which  at  last  has  firmly  establish- 
ed itself  over  the  better  portion  of  Europe,  in  opposition  to,  and 
in  despite  of,  the  influence  of  every  Church, — in  despite  of  the 
monkish  edacation  that  then,  and  still  exists^  in  all  countries,  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic*     Were  our  Universities  not  strictly  mo- 
delled on  the  plan  of  Convents,  rather  than  of  enlighteped  institu- 
tions, such  as  should  have  existence  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
VOL.  XLII.  NO.  83.  P 
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buoiani^yt  of  pbilosophy,  and  re^pn,  ibat  monUah  ^iitwDUld  tiot 
bave  been  developed  wbicb  actuated  tbe  Fellows  of  Oxford  to  jex^ 
pel  from  tbeir  University  the  illustrious  Locke,  and  the  enlightened 
and  amiable  Sir  William  Jones.  Neither  should  we  have  seen,  ui 
our  ttme>  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  talents  ^hed  sucli  lustre  ob 
his  country,  torn  with  ignominy  from  the  walls  of  oi^  own  Trinitj 
College.*    pp.  11-13. 

With  reference  to  these  prirtciples,  wc  now  resiimie  the  grtfat 
Bobject  of  CJatholic  Emanctpation— not,  hpwever,  with  any  de- 
sign of  Entering  at  larjge  into  the  discussion  of  it,  but  for  the 

"  purpofee  bf  calling  tbet  attention  of  the  country  to  theti^iv  fdA 
fearfu!  in^portanc^f  whitJh  k'  i^  assuming ;  and  this  We  shall  bdst 
tlo,  by  rfecapitttlating  its  hlfetpry  since  w6  last  h^d  bccdsioli  to 

'  aiscourse  of  Irish  afl&irs.  '  • 

The  Session  of  Parliament  now  drawing  tb  &cl6se,  And 
Which  equals  any  one  that  ever  sat^,  whether  we  rjpgard  the  ftti- 
^oHance  of  its  deliberations,  ot  the  talents  displayed  in  conduct- 
ing them,  opened  in  circumstarices  of  a  nature  fitted  to  excitp 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  we  grieve  to  say,  that  the  course 
which  affairs  have  takes,  seems  little  calculated  to  allay  thos^ 
feelings  of  alarm,  at  its  conclusion.  The  Catholic  Associatioiji 
had,  during  the  preceding  vacation,  obtained  a  consistency 
in  its  establishment  and  an  influence  over  the  country  s«*- 
cient  to  excite  tbe  attention  of  Government;  nor  can  wb 
deny  that  its  power  and  its  measures  -weire  justly  the  sdbjects  of 
vigilant  observation.  A  voluntary  union  of  tbe  most  active 
«md  able  leaders  of  the  Catholic,  the  m^n  of  that  t>ody 
Wost  important  for  (heir  property,  jdin^  by  the  chief  ecd^sias^ 
ties,  and  ananimously  obeyed  by  th*  whole  people,  even  to  thfe 
lextent  of  levying  weekly  contributions  to  a  large  amount,  pre- 
sented an  indicatibn  of  the  highest  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  sound 
.and  rational  statesmen.  Could  such  a  body  have  sprung  up, 
and  In  a  few  weeks  grown  to  finished  maturity,  in  a  healthful 
state  of  tbe  empire?  Compare  with  it  all  the  attempts  of  the 
reformers  in  this  Island,  whether  to  form  associations,  to  hold 
meetings,  or  to  present  petitions ;  and  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cancy. Yet  our  reformers  are  zealous  and  able  mop ;  they  have 
a  strong  hold  oyer  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community ; 
their  personal  influence  is  large,  from  honesty  and  from  talents ; 
their  cause  is  a  good  one,  because  there  are  great  atid  admiltted 
abuses  undeniable  in  theory,  and  producing  the  worst  mischiefii 
in  the  practical  adnnlLnistration  of  afFaipg.  Still  we  see  bow  kittle 
4old  all  this  weight  <^  influenoe  and  of  reason  has  €ver  'bad 
upon  tbe  iiilind«  <rf*  tfaN»  nation  at  large.  But  sAl  >th^  people  of 
Ireland  was  seen  leagued  Hthkr  dief  standard  tf  a  Parliament 
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asiemMed  hi  Ddbdln^-rdebattng  daily  on  every  subject  most  iH-c 

teresting  to  the  country,  and 

Ikms  oH  fe\\om'^itizenif  who  hi 

coQiptoi  with  their  suggest! 

presented  m  tb«  Iqaperial  Par 

to  the  full  as  CQUMcJerable  a  sli 

the  inhabiunts  qf  England*  a 

ihoto  ol'  jScotiand ;  yet  they  all 

poiia  tt>  wbicb  all  £nglanci  an 

iixed  th^ir  r^rds  almost  e^i^l 

tUren  in  DubUn  !  A  surer  sjn 

something  irotten  in  the  State 

ing  and  kindly  band.  But  emp 

apd  ppc&ipied  only  with  praisinj 

take  the  syoiptpm  for  the  mal 

Our  rulers^  wbose  perverse 

justicei  were  the  real  causes  c 

course  of  maltreatment,  impn 

tution,  until  it  broke  out  in  a  i 

l^estore  its  vigour  by  a  generoi 

scarifying,  ^o  as  to  exaperate  i 

proppse  to  tb^mselves  no  high 

skin  over»  so  as  to  escape  ^c 

back  tlie  Ibul  humoifr  and  ca 

burst  inwards* 

.  It  was  emy  to  perceive,  that 
upon  UQ  less  a. question  thai 
ticks,  upon  this  point  of  th 
flgreedt  Partly  Irom  princip 
Jowens  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  bad  g 
Union;  partly^  perbaps,  from 
-position  to  the  ministry  of  t1 

^at  the  present  Monarch  vroum  aaopt  it  at  nis  accession)  soioq  ok 
.the  ministers  bad  early  committed  themselves  upon  the  Catlu>- 
>lick  question.  All  of  them,  indeed,  had,  to  serve  the  puipose  of 
tiie  day,  in  180T,  and  while  the  late  King  reigned  in  vigour, 
.raised  the  ba^e  sbout  of  No  Popery^  and,  by  means  of  it,  bad  t^ 
en. the  government  ^om  men  whose  oply  fault  was  their  propos- 
ing a  bill  tp  equalize.the  rights  of  CatI}oucs  in  both  islands,  as  fiur 
as  inferior  military  offices  went,  so  that  a  Catholic  subaltern  or 
4;aptain  might  no  longer,  on  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  (be  code ;  .  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
all  of  Uiem,  a  few  years  after^  when  t^e  cry  had  served  its  turn, 
iwere  so  utterly  unmindful  q{  it,  as  to  carry  through  the  self- 
•fisiae  1i>iU  with  their  own  hands,  and  without  a  single  dissentief^t 
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voice  in  either  House  of  Pai?iarte?nt,  or  a  whisper  in  any  part 
I.  .,      „  .^.?_   1^   -jj  ^jjy  eathedral  or  vestry 

se  things  were  n®t  tinwil- 
,    ever  the  firm  and  q&n- 
s  liberty,  because  they  de« 
having  for  that:  sake  alone 
refus^,    the  highest  (^ 
from  1812  downwards,  their 
perate  most  cefrdially  with 
LTs  before,  held  them  up  to 
b,  for  the  greater  cottveni*- 
s.     Thode  men,  agairi,  bad; 
endered  no  little  assistance 
1  had  become  so  mudi  rarfc* 
lat  tipon  entering  into  the 
r  yield  to  the  predominate 
iig  influence  of  the  High  Court  party,  as  to  abandon  the  Ca* 
tholicks.    That  party,  however,  continued  as  inveterate  as  ever 
in  the  principles  of  severe  intolerance ;  and,  rather  than  concede 
any  thing  to  the  more  liberal  views  of  their  colleagues,  would 
have— not  perhaps  gone  out  of  office — but  turned  out  thos^ 
colleagues,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  government  alone4 
A  singular,  a  wholly  unprecedented  compromise,  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things,  and  mixture  of  persons ; — a  compro- 
mise infinitely  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  new  in  the  history  of 
governments,  and,  as  itself  without  a  precedent,  so  not  likely,  we 
dould  hope,  ever  to  form  a  precedent  for  after  times«  The  most 
important  branch  of  our  national  policy  by  far,  since  tiie  coa«- 
clusion  of  the  war  in  Europe — ^indeed  the  branch  which  nlone 
required  either  vigour  or  talent  to^  conduct  it, — became  that 

Xn  which  alone  our  rulers  differed,  and  could  not  possibly 
pt  any  one  line  of  operations.    They  must,  therefore,  either 
separate,  and  suffer  a  new  administration  to  take  their  places^ 
or,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  they  must  come  at  once  to  an 
understanding  never  to  name  Ireland,  and  to  exercise  no  judg- 
ment whatever,  in  common,  upon  Irish  affairs  J  It  does  not 
*  ated  one  insliant  in  deciding  between  the 
ring  their  duty  and  preservmg  their  ho- 
eir  places.     They  unai^imoqsly  preferred 

ore  scandalous  than  the  results  of  this  mi- 
ce. As  the  two  parts  of  the  Cabinet  differ- 
Irish  question,  it  became  necessary  either 
shoula  be  discussed,  or  that  every. suoh 
?d  by  a  middle^^tti«% mas  to  fbUow  tbe 
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opffaitons^^  neiibeMbe  one  half  ofthi  Cabinet  nor  the  othen 
Tfaus^  some  discussioos  were  indefinitely  postponed  to  avoid 
differences;  others^  which  could  not  be  delay ed»  were  taken' 
up  in  a  way  a^eeable  to  neither  class,  and  for  that  reason 
Objected  to  by  neitfaei 
one  and  some  measur 
by  a  kind  of  jumble  o 
discrepancies  that  prev 
ed  in  Ireland*— both  as 
ti*>  Catholic  Secretary  c 
lie  Lord  Lieutenant,  \ 
Gorre^Kioded  with  a  Ci 
]!oy  was  neutralized  b} 
cd  by  a  Secretary  of  t 
gles  only  served  to  hu 
have  been  reconciled 
paid  at  every  turn,  by 
While  this  disgrace! 
the  members  of  the  Cal 
had  never  emerged  froi 
porters,  convinced  thai 
was  the  only  cure  for 
appears  to  have  been 
Here  was  a  case  of  sui 
the  charge  of  inconsist< 
solved  not  to  yield  one 
and  the  Heir*presum 
emancipation  seemed  tc 
rise  of  the  association 
might  cross  over,  fron 
partly  on  the  ground  oi 

and  safe  footing  where  their  colleagues  were  already  posted, 
.securely  baiskin^r  in  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  Court.  The 
question  uoi 
same ;  it  wai 
elation — and 
stances  (and 
licy;  andwiti 
the  firmest  i 
which  is  as  it 
be  parted  fro 
the  sake  of  tl 
against  theii 
dwn  folly  an 
.ly  restored  t 
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bUl  brought  In  to  sii{)p^i^s  by  violeride  the  symptoiris  6f  thlit 
ijeep-rooted  discontent,  the  precious  fruits  of  long  misrule, 
which  the  selfish  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Iheir  base  system  of  comprotnise^  had  nurtured  to  DndturUy. 

The  Opposition  at  once  repaired  to  their  po&t    T*hey  i^al* 
)ied  themselves,  arid  routed  tne  country  to  a  Sense  6f  publick 
^utv.     Although  a  general  election  approdcheid,  aftd  the  Cia* 
tholic  Association  was  fair  from  being  p<^uU'r,  arid  eVen  the 
Emancipation  unpopular  also— they  saw  the  clear  llrie  bfdon* 
-duct  which  their  principles  pointed  out;  and,  with  a  disinte- 
rested magnanimity,  of  which  the  history  of  patty  affords  n6 
jsecond  example,  they  unhesitatingly  pursued  it,     Iti  vklh  were 
they  assayed  with  the  vulgar  cries  of  encouraging  di^6htent 
^nd  exciting  rebellion ;  in  vain  w«pe  the  evils  that  oppreifesed, 
and  the  perils  that  menaced  Ireland,  charged  upon  them,  by 
<  the  men  whose  intolerant  misrule,  and  the  men  whose  treach*- 
ery  to  the  cause  had  occasicmed  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
in  vain  were  they  threateiied  with  the  yell  of  No  Popery,  in 
'the  election  6nppo5ed  to  be  at  hand !  The  Opposition  despised 
all  those  artifices,  and,  ranging  themselves  agairist  tbfe  new  iil^ 
roads  upon  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  evil  consequences  6f 
r  its  old  breaches  were  sought  to  be  repaired,  not  a  m^n  of  them 
was  found,  when  the  day  of  battle  arrived,  to  hiave  deserted 
his  ranks,     TTieir  measures  were  not  less  signalized  by  skill 
and  by  prompt  decision,  than  by  gallant  self-devotion.     They 
lie  hour  the. Session   opened,  to  make  their 
eal  to  the  country.    They  bpetaly  avowed  their 
pledged  themselves  to  thaintaiti  them  as  here- 
i  good  fortune  and  through  evil ;  and  they  a- 
?k  upon  that  Association,  which  they  professed 
3  friends  of  oppressed  Ireland  ^d  of  religiotss 

Bill  was  prepared  for  putting  it  dowij,  a  de- 
[)t,  as  usual,  after  its  introduction,  but  before 
bring  it  in ;  a  debate  not  perhaps  to  be  paral* 
[lente^y  history  for  its  importance,  and  the  sus- 
tained excellence  vhich  marked  the  whole  compass  of  its  du- 
ration.    Four  whole  nights  did  this  memorable  coritest  last,  if 

where  all  the  strength  lay,  except- 
ne  side.  The  eflfect  produced  by 
d  even  within  the  Parliament  itself, 
whole  tanae  of  Irish  polifey  was 
3s  of  Ireland  ^fere  openly  cariva:^^ 
jrnment  freMy  ail'rafened ;  and  ^iich 
ry  ^f  Na  Pi^rV,  Und  tHfe  6*eJ^  (fc- 
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lusions  of  the  High  Church  party,  that  mtolerance  lost  moi*e 
ground  that  night  tha^i  it  had  ever  hoped  to  regain  by  tha. 
alarm  which  the  Association  enabled  it  to  excite.  Tb^  con** 
duct  of  that  body  was  most  triumphantly  defended ;  and  it  ap- 
peared plainly  tha  t 
Its  exertions,   and  i 


le  that  even  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cabinet 
liemselves  to  put  down  the  Association,  but 
vive  the  No  Popery  cry,  by  proclaiming  loudly 
tHe  universal  dislike  in  which  the  uuestion  of  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation,  they  asserted,  was  held  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
they  pronounced  the  ruin  of  that  cause  to  be  the  certain  con* 
^quence  of  the  Association's  success.  Their  motives  were  too 
plain  to  deceive  any  one  for  a  moment ;  it  was  their  interest  to 
Vaix  up  the  Association  with  the  question  itself,  in  order  to  jusr 
lify  their  dereliction  of  the  latter ;  and  to  repress  all  attempts  at 
reviving  the  discussion  when  the  Association  should  be  put 
down.  But  their  disingenuous  attempt  met  with  the  fate  it  so  well 
deserved.  The  firm  stand  made  by  the  opposition,  and  their 
fearlessly  coming  forward  to  meet  the  cry,  silenced  it.  The 
lievere  scrutiny  which  the  subject  underwent  during  the  long 
debate,  threw  suchJight  on  all  its  details  as  dispelled  every  re^ 
maining  prejudice  in  the  country ;  and  all  efforts  to  excite  once 
more  toe  disgraceful  outcry  ot  danger  to  the  Church,  were 
more  signally  oefeated  than  upon  any  former  occasion,— ^notwitfa^ 
•landing  the  materials  of  alarm  drawn  from  that  new,  and  some* 
what  threatening  aspect  of  Ireland  under  the  powerful  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  A  circumstance  which  almost  uxy* 
avoidably  marked  these  debates,  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  point 
4»ut  a  most  important  measure  to  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
.more  liberal  part  of  the  drovernment  who  had  befriended  the 
Catholics,  now  that  they  took  part  against  the  Association  were 
;ririven,  in  defence  of  their  own  consistency,  to  the  necessity  of 
'.reasserting  their  principles  on  the  general  question,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  still  to  support  it,  when  severed  from  the  Associa- 
tion. It  appeared  clearly  then,  that  now  was  the  time  to  press 
them  to  redeem  this  pledge  by  bringing  the  question  forward, 
.wlule  the  indignation  of  uie  Catholic  body  at  th^  suppression 
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of  tbeir  favourite  As^cinUnn,  must  compel  thoise  of  tbeir 
friends  who  supported  the  bill,  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  Emancipation,  and  might  also  induce  inany  who  had  not 
before  supported  the  question,  to  save  themselves  and  pacify  the 
country  by  joining  to  carry  it.  After  many  attempts  made  to 
dissuade  from  this  course,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  not  yet  the 
time  I  and  that  a  season  should  be  allowed  to  allay  the  late  heats; 
and  ititt  great  loss  would  be  sustained  by  a  defeat  at  the  pre* 
sent  nioment,— the  question  was  brought  forward,  and  carried 
through  the  Commons  after  eight  or  nine  long  debates,  in  addi<« 
tion  to  the  five  or  six  nighu  already  spent  in  cai^vassing  the 
Association « 

And  here  we  must  step  aside  to  remark  upon  the  history,  of 
the  Irish  delegates,  who  resorted  to  London  armed  with  full 
jpowersfrom  their  Catholic  countrymen  to  oppose  the  Association 
i>itl,  and  to  promote  the  Catholic  question.  No  men  in  circum- 
stances so  difficult  and  delicate,  ever  behaved  with  greater  tem- 
per and  moderation,  or  more  recommended  themselves  to  all 
parties  by  their  fairness  and  by  the  conciliatory  manner  of  their 
proceedmgs.  Of  necessity  ignorant  of  the  men  with  whom 
the  state  of  things  called  upon  them  to  act,  they  could  not 
irvQid  falling  into  some  errors;  but  these  were  all  excusable^ 
wheii  die  purityof  their  motives  and  theektremenovelty  of  their 
Bttpation  wa^  considered.  The  sanguine  temper  which  njade 
them  give  ear  to  the  hope  so  unaccountably  held  out  by  some 
persK>ns,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  chief  of  these  mistakes ;  for  it  led 
to  far  too  much  carelessness  about  the  blow  levelled  at  the  As- 
sociation, and  to  a  degree  of  kindness  towards  the  very  worst 
and  most  bigotted  enemies  of  their  cause^  perhaps  to  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  their  more  doubtful  supporters^  easily  mistaken 
for  indifference  to  bad  treatment,  and  neglect  of  their  be^t  and 
truest  friends.  It  is  most  certain  that  in  reality  they  felt  neither. 
Those  who  knew  them  were  well  aware  that  their  gratitude  to 
the  cbaippiohs  of  their  caiise  exceeded  all  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that  if  they  overlooked  for  the  moment  the  destruction 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  it  was  not  because  they  ever  could 
forgive  that  act  of  violence  and  folly,  but  because,  in  the  mo- 
mentary hope  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question  (the  only  object 
of  the  Association)  Aey  suffered  themselves  only  to  look  for- 
ward^  and  declined  to  look  behind.  Unfortunately,  a  wrong 
^construction  was  put  iipon  this  conciliatory  depieanour ;  and  the 
intojerftnl  jmrty,  once  more  niistaking  patience  for  puisillanimitj/v 
refui^ed  to  l>elteve  that  there  could  be  any  real  danger  in  thwart- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  Irish,  until  the  peril  should  come  too  near 
to  leave  tbeui  any  phoice  either  as  to  the  mannef  or  the  extent 
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of  the  dohcession.  -It  is  a  truth  j  but 
while  those  persons  talk  in  such  hi^ 
courage,  ana  express  such  horror  at 
ing  any  thing  to  fear,  no  one  act  of 
done  to  Jreland,  excepting  under  i 
apprehensions,  arising  from  the  pre 
jand  the  approach  of  the  most  form 
sately,  it  seems  equally  true,  that  th 
«K>t  only  the  experience  of  others, 
away;  and  who  will  not  get  wisd 
verbially  said  teaches  it  even  to  fo( 
history  of  former  times,  arid  indeed  t 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  th< 
Bill  by  so  large  a  majority,  and  the 
•opposed  in  that  House,  proceeded 
the  Irish  Catholics,  not  justified,  Xk 
the  conciliatory  demeapour  which  tl 
sion  of  the  Association. 

An  incident  of  a  very  unlucky  kind  marked  the  progc^/sjs  <x^ 
tl^e  bill,  and  arose  put  of  the  same  circumstances ;  we  mean,  Um 
connexion  of  the  measure  with  two  othqrs,  not  necessarily  aUied. 
to  it,  and  much  more  likely  to  divide  and  even  alienate  its  friepdsy 
than  to  gain  any  new  support.  Upon  the  merits  of  those  priQH 
•jects  we  shall  at  present  say  little :  one  is  of  difficult  consic^i^ac^ 
tion  and  of  a  most  unpopular  aspect,— the  restraint  upon  leas€K 
hold  qualiftcations :  The  other  is  perhaps  a  wise  meastxre,  but 
ought  to  have  foUbwed  and  not  accompanied  the  repeal  of  tfaosp 
.penal  laws,  the  existence  of  which  must  ever  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  clergy  accepting-  any  provision,  or  keeping  any  termis^ 
with  a  government  that  oppresses  their  flocks.  The  leasehold 
.question  seems  indeed  now  set  at  rest,  at  least  as  part.of  the  e? 
mancipation;  and  we  fear  it  deserves  little  support  upon  its  own 
merits, — convinced  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  in  the  manner 
of  multiplying  votes,  but  in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  therefore  most  dependiint 
body,  whom  their  rich  landlords  will  always  make  voters  in  oia^ 
way  or  another,  as  long  as  the  one  party  is  disposed  to  encou^ . 
rage,  and  the  other  to  commit  perjury  for  electioneering  purposes* 
But,  at  any  rate,  both  these  obnoxious  measures  are  now  for 
ever  severed  from  the  general  question,  and  maybe  regarded  aa^ 
removal  of  the  old  securities  so  inconsistently  required .  by  the 
enemies  of  the  penal  code,  and  long  since  exploded  fxom^  th^ 
question.  The  adoption  of  those  '  wings,'  as  they  were  figll* 
fatively  termed  by  the  parliamentary  friends  of  the  bill,  wasf 
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mipecieA  to seciire  il9 qaidc  addeo^y  Si^^ throi^  botb  Houses 
tit-  Pilriuuneot;  But  ihe^y  proaried  wiiif^s  of  l«ad:  tbey  wejre 
laiifi^ed  st»  aod  indeed  rebeioMitly  rtsist^.l^ji  th^  iatolerant 
fATlyi  they  gained^  as  it  was  ascertained^  not  a  9m^e  yote  in 
Ae.one  house»  while  they  lost  the  support  of  j6v9  or  six  oS  t^ 
.best  finends  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  other« 
•    Att  etent  oconrred  m  tht  Jatter  period  of  the,  discttsaioo^ 
jatended  to  effect  gceat  things  4^[ainst  ^  Catholics  in  ParW 
waeaat^  and  still  more  relied  upon  out  of  doors ;  tnjit  which^ 
•thoi^h  dertainl^  not  wittu^t  its  influence  in  the  Up^er  ^0as% 
him  s^nally  fiuled.  in  the  country^    We  allude  to  the  ^xtm- 
QVfKaary  deelan^ion  of  his  Royal  Hidbness  the  heir^-presump- 
im  to  me  throne^    We  are  aware^  of  the  protection  which  the 
:|mvileget)fParliaoient  flings  Around  all  its  members:  But  the 
{niblick  conduct  of  publidsi  aaeais  the  suUeot  of  free  discussion 
ia  a  free  state ;  and  we  are  well  assnre4  that  the  illustrious  pen- 
Manage  in  question,  would  be  the  last  man  m  the  oountry  to  deny 
•ibose  felbw^citizens  to  whom  he  has  appealed  upon  this  occar 
sioP)  the  power  of  canvassing  his  words  or  actions^    We  acquit 
iiim  most  readily  df  every  sinister  design ;  we  believe  that  he 
iwpckej  unguardedly  imd  most  unadvii^y  spoke,  the  honest 
iseniiments  of  his  heart;  uod,  respecting  sincerely  his  consists 
,eboy^  and  willing. to  excuse  his.ftanknessi  it  is  impossible  tp<  re- 
^Ciife,  without  grief  and  w<mder,  his  implied  assertion,  that  what* 
-eiser  opinion  he  may  cmce  have  adopted,  he  never,  while  he  lives, 
-ean  qualify  or  change^    This,  let  us  remind  the  Duke  of  York, 
4s  the  profession  not  of  a  wise,  but  of  an  unwise  man ;  it  betokens 
ssio^rength  of  understWEidingy.  but  rather  a  dfigree  of  weakness 
tbofdering  uponincanacity.     Unless  he  is  absolutely  infallible, 
^hich  we  doubt  whetner  even  the  Bi&hop  who  affirmed  the  King's 
;p(»feelion  will  assert  of  an  heir  pmumptivc^  to.  pronounee 
^Abatr  he  never  will  change  bis,  opinion,  upon  any  great  subject, 
Its' the  gireatest  folly  imaginable.     If  Jie  is  a  man, :  and  liable  to 
verr^.religion)  above  all  a  religion  founded  on  reason,  and  ap- 
pealing to  reason  aloUe,  should  teach  him,  that  as  he  may  pbs- 
^mUy  m  in  the  wrongi  he  is  bound  to  correct  hi&  opinion,  the  in- 
<MUM  bc^  discovers  it  to  be  erroneous^  ,  And  if  be  fancies  that 
gremness  of  mind  is  best  evinced  by  an  obstinate  adhei*ence  to 
•every  notion  be  may  at  any  time  have  adopted,  we  will  shoir 
ikivth  ^  every  cell  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  men  to,  the.  full  as 
megmmimous  as  himself,  who.  would  suffer  martyrdom  rather 
.l^ieii  gi^e  up  an  i(^  ef  the  delusions  that  form  part  of  their 
-iMture^    So  much  fior  the  flense  of  this  memorable  declaration ; 
'WiHr^forits  constitutional  proprietor.  Supposing  him  deliberately 
^eo' reason^  and  still  to  rcmaip  (^  bis.  present  opinion^  if  seema 
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hhht^dM  k  #!ght  tieiretto  f\e\d  It^  let  wfuit  Witt  be^de.  Nb' 
tttJteH  aflf  Ais^^iHtidtly  mt&et  iM'WBMdttoti'  of  atttnub,  that  kv 
e^tty  &fl^idil{mdan$»g  plainly  wltoti  hiof  ^H  b9  K4ifg),  iia  pm# 
dh  «aj-tti  sliali  evcfr  make  bim  act  on  any  othM*  ^trs  ctian  ttrawt 
ht  tibW^ntertiilns;  thAt  H  in  sJiott,  tiiat  if  both  Homes  «f 
ParHamerH^  amd  ^^  his  eotmaiHors  and  ail  hie  p0K^te  wtre*  toi* 
]^|feii«fM  to  him  thd  BmaMip^tion  Bill,  he  wdald  lit  Mce  f^iiM 
fth  Roya}  asien^s  at  olt  faasi&irds  to  hiibdeify  hb  tPowh^  and  bU 
kifjgdom^l  >.'.-'  n^ 

^  Dded  he ;  reflect  ihat  be  is,  If  ^retv  <>nly  fo  be  the'  Xii^ 
of  a  free  people?^— To  be  the  first  Magidirate  of  m  taamr^ 
from  "vrhichihe  Stitaru  #^re  driven  because  rhnj  ntfrnl||^init  Ift 
goven^ %7  Violenae  and  without  a  Parliament?  9ttt itftnttela^ 
ii  it  tiian  saying  that  he  is  prepared  for  violafio^  and  reddess  4§ 
h  Pariianlent,  if  he  avows  his  inCentioa-of  following  hia  oim^ 
^inatioo^  whatever  Parliament  may  say  ?  Is  there  iemy  reasott 
why  another  kirtg  should  not  have  some  other  prejudice^  ao^ 
pursue  it  in  like  Manner  ?  Nay^  i^  there  any  reason  wliy  be 
mmself  should  not  have  an  opinion  0f  his  own  upon  any,  aad 
upon  every  oth^r  question  of  domestic  and  off€»ieitfnpoiio]f^ 
and  hold  it  as  obsttnateiy^  atid  adt  updn  it  as  ateaiKiy  ?  OmB 
who  has  so  spoken,  may  not,  on  other  subjects,  be  avmrse  to^lhe 
hiaxims  of  the  Holy  Allies^  The  quMtkni  of  war  a|^n^  U* 
berty  abroad^  and  treaty  with  tl^ematieipated  colonies  in  Ame* 
rica,  have  doubtless  attracted  his  RoyM  Higimess'a  regards^ 
He  has  certainly  nHide  tip  his  miiid  upon  tkem ;  and,  oonfiii^ 
lightly  with  what  he  had  now  steted^  lie  may  insist,  tiiat  happea 
w'hat  may,  ami  Vote  what  the  twd(  Honsenmay,  And  addresaaa 
the  people  maj^  he  will  persi^  in  itiaidng  war,  ifogiib^  with 
Ferdinand  in  Europe,  and  refusing  to  mAt  peace  wMi  alie 
IVee  men  of  the  New  World.  Here,  then,  is  a  nne  prospebt  of 
X]Uiet  aild  prospemus  times,  when  it  sbail  please  God  to  malfe 
his  Royal  Highn^s  our  King.  Why  James  the  Second:  nev«r 
-openly  spoke  'so  muth  against  the  spirit  of  the  conMttution,'  ffx 
Topery,  as  this  Prince  has  spoken  for  the  Pirotosunt  church; 
and  yet  M  lost  his  crowi^  for  what  he  did  and  sai<t,  althou^ 
lie  was  a9  conscientious  and^s^bold  a  mat!  m  the  Dake.  Thes6 
'must  no  doubt  have  bisen  the  ftditigs  of  the  House  of  .Com*.  - 
itibns  ^hea  they  shodt^d' with  One  voice  an  echo  to^lie  prayer 
for  the  present  King's  k>ng  life,  which  aceonlpakiied;  the  ye» 
ference  to  his  successor's  extraordinary  speechi  .* .  .,  t 

'     ButaprsiyeVandif^^cho^rtinotall'thattheooeaitendeimmds, 
Something  mot6  i^  tieedfbl  ibr  the  salvation  of  the  State.    Can 
fiioMA  nian  imagine  a>  more  donctusi^  ^tpxtmnt  for  ape^iiy 
^Cai^iying  tfi^ough  ^^Ui(riiequc«tioki'-^a^dr0  trumpci'W^ 
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wnming  against  the  dangers  of  delay— ^tban  this  frank  declara- 
tion of  the  n^ct  King?  In  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,— ^or  deeming  every  day's  de- 
lay a  step  to  certain  detstniction'— ^-we  now  have  notice-^and  it  is 
dor  omn  fault  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it— *-that  the  only  chance  of 
carrying  the  question  for  Ireland,  without  involving  England  in 
isavolution  and  .civil  war,  is  the  carrying  it  while  the  reigning 
Monarch  fills  the  throne  which  hi3  family  acquired  from  the 
voice  of  a  free  people.  His  Majesty  is  an  ancient  supporter  of  the 
iiaghts  of  conecience  gtanerally^  and  espiecialiy  be  is  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Irish  Catholics*  He  has  no  scruples  Jike  his  royal  fa-< 
ther;  he  labours  nnder  no  delusions  like  his  royal  brother;  he 
kaa  voluntarily  iasued  a  proclam;»tion  to  bis  Hanoverian  peo- 
ple breathing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  principles  of  absolute 
and  universal  toleration.  While  his  life  is  yet  preserved  to 
vs,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  promote  the  Catholick 
question,  who  regard  the  peace  of  the  empire  and  the  stability 
of  the  constitution,  at  least  if  they  regard  at  the  same  time  the 
permanency  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  a^ 
established  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  If  any  one  is  still  a  sin* 
eere  and  unconverted  firiend  of  the  penal  code,  if  he  expects^ 
irom  the  progress  already  made  that  finally  both  hpiases  of  Par- 
liament will  vote  for  its  repeal,  even,  he  i^  bound  to  hasten  tha( 
period,  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  carried  i^p  to  the  Throne 
while  his  Majes^  fills  it.  Even  if  he  doubts  its  being  soon  carr 
ried^  and  deems  its  success  an  evil,  still,  unless  he  prefers  the 
|Miial  code  to  the  permanency  of  the  existing  dynasty  and  the 
irasquiility  of  the  whole  empire^  he  is  bound  to  support  its  rer 
peal  at  the  pre^nt  moment.  He  only,  in  short,  can  consistentr 
^  Y«te  against  it,  who  values  the  remai)[iing  laws  against  the 
Catkdics  so  highly,  that  he  would  rather  see  a  monarch  backed 
by  an  army,  arrayed  against  a  parliament  bapked  by  the  peor 
pie,  than  give  up  a  letter  of  these  statutes;  and  deems  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  constitution  cheaply  pur- 
^ased  by  involving  the  country  in  confusion,  staining  it  with 
Jbk>od,  and  exposbg  thet  constitution  it$>elf  either  to  perish  or 
be  saved^  by  a  change  of  dynasty  and  by  civil  war.  If  there  be 
any  man^  now  at  large,  who  really  so  nighly  prizes  the  penal 
eode,  b^  may  consistently  and  conscientiously  answer  the  ap- 
f>eal  of  tiie  Duke  of  York.  All  else  will  tak;e>arning  frpm  it, 
and  act  accordingly. 

Net  such  view  of  the  subject,  unhappily^  $eems  to  haye  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament  when  the  Royal 
JDuke'a  warning  was  pronounced.  We  desire  tp.be  understood 
as  expressing  all  the  respect  which  it  is  possible  to  fee}  upop 
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Tiewing  the  proceedings  of  their  Urordships  in  this  memorable 
al&ir.  No  persons  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  we  dp 
of  the  virtue  and  prudence  that  distinguish  this  august  body'; 
but  it  is  quite  consistent  .with  these  sentiments  to  dedare  dmi 
deep  sorrow  which  we,  feel  in  common  "with  the  targe  mtforiQr 
of  our  countrymen  at  the  disappointment  which  the  best  hopei 
of  the  nation  received  on  this  remarkable  occasion*  Nor  did 
the  force  of  reason  then  brought  into  opemtion  matemllj  les^ 
sen  this  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  their  'Lor^htpi 
seemed  to  take  the  higher  ground, — to  pursnethe  more  dig^ 
nified  course  of  deciarinff  their  good  pleasure  on  tfie  credit  i£ 
their  great  authority,  and  backing  it  by  some  particularly  flimsy 
arguments,  as  if  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  were  fiar  r«^ 
moved  above  the  vulgar  necessity  of  accounting  for  their  ac«* 
lions  by  appealing  to  men's  understandings.  f 

The  debate  was  preceded  by  a  notable  incident.  A  parson 
in  London,  borne  away  by  his  intolerance  and  presuming  ^trkv 
had  committed  the  scandalous  indecorum  of  addressing  his  con^ 
gregation  from  the  pulpit,  and  exhorting  them  all,  women  a» 
well  as  men,  to  sign  the  petition,  then  lying  in  the  veetry* 
room,  against  the  Catholic  claims.  A  Noble  Lord  justly  ex^* 
pressed  his  indignation  at  such  an  outrage;  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr  Howley,  so  much  distinguished  in  the  late 
Queen's  case)  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  panegyrick  upon 
the  reverend  person  who  had  so  grossly  -misdemeaned  him* 
self,  and  professed  to  see  no  ground  for  censuring  him.  Lord 
Spencer,  a  name  alike  dear  to  the  friends  of  learning  and 
.of  the  constitution,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ohurdi  ea4> 
tablishment,  rose  to  express  how  much  shocked«he  had  been 
at  the  shameful  proceedings  of  the  priest,  and  how  much 
more  shocked  at  the  defence  of  it  by  his  Diocesan ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  great  honour  be  it  spoheoi 
80  highly  disapproved' of  both,  that  he  openly  avowed  hit 
reprobation  of  the  clergyman's  conduct,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop — thus  reading  that  prelate  a  memorable  lesson, 
and  showing,  that  if  the  diocesan  forgot  his  clerical  dntyv 
of  superintending  his  parson's,  in  the  heat  of  his  political  zeiJ^ 
and  the  fervour  of  his  devotions  to  the  rising  sun,  his  Metnn^ 
politan  had  not  forgotten  his  duty  of  correcting  that  diocesan^ 
— ^notwithstanding  his  Grace's  known  approval  of  the  very 
same  political  doctrines.  In  truth,  it  was  manifest  to  all  the 
rational  members  of  the  High  Church  party,  that  even  the 
right  principles  might  suffer  through  the  injudicious  violence 
.of  an  indiscriminating  supporter.  a 

The  cause  of  liberal  opinions  received  upon  this  oecasioni 
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ferinent;  doubtless  he  aspires  to  the  higher  and  richer  posts 
of  the  hierarchy ;  and '  certainly  a  more  indeiktigable  prelate 
has  not,  since  the  days  of  Horsley^  appeared  wiiii in  the  walls 
t)f  Parliamient.  He  is  no  dottbt  a  Lord  of  Pariianient,  and  hks 
{iriYtleges  as  such ;  and  he  may  find  it  eatsiei*  to  complain  of  iis 
than  to  answer  for  his  own  conduct;  biit  we  cannot  but  regard 
Irim  as  a  public  man,  eagerly  thrusting  himself  for^nrard  upon 
every  occasion  into  the  triew  of  the  public,  and  hardly  letting  a 
day  pass  without  some  advertisement  of  his  claims  upon  Durham 
And  London^  <  '  . 

After  <  frtely  confessing  the  change  which  his  opinions  had 
^'ttndergone/  he  asserts  the  cause  to  have  been,  that  he  had 
mce  ^reflected  upon  the  innumerable  evils  which  Foperv,  if 
tidt  tbe  Catholic  religion,  had  inflicted;  '—and,  because  its  prin- 
ciples were  unchanjgeitble,  therefore  he  must  now  oppose — not 
Popery-'— for  that  is  not  in  question*— but  the  admission  of  Oa^ 
liicdics  to  the  equal  rights  which  have  raised  him  from  an  bum- 
ibie  station  to  be  a  ford-bishop,  with  8,60bf.  a  year,  and  the 
fmvilege  6f  venting  his  matter  by  the  hour  in  the  first  ai^ 
fettMy  of  the  empire.  -  Thus  he  would  have  us  bdieve  th^ 
ite  never  heard  till  lately  of  Smithfield  fires,  sales  of  indulgen- 
cies,  monkish  profligacies,  and  papal  tyranny.  His  eyes  are  for 
the  first  dme  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  claims/by 
'bemjg'ifor' the  first  tWe  opened  to  the  history  of  what  all  the 
fifth  form  boys  know  by  heat t.     But  why  charge  *  Protestant 
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9%Q  Recent  History  ofihe  Cidhplic  Qiestion.^  April 

No  dmibt  this  active  and  self-devoted  gentleman  hgs  been 
dcHn^what  unfortunate  in  bis  present  exertions;  and  his  failure  has 
be«h  signlili^d  by  sifeh'tinb^|3^M^crapes,  ksmi^  lead  bis  patrons 
to;diftpense^vitb  Ms  iservieer in  behalf  of 'some  kss  bu&tling  and 


the  measure  i 

Awfiil  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  those  ministers 
and.  that  House  I  We  have  only  been  historians^  of  their  late 
perilous  acts ;  and  we  devoutly  hope  our  forebodings  may  prove 
imaginary.  i 
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mt,  ify  Brougjiw^'j  imt^im^  JOmmv^  M« 


M.P.  1^  bewg  ikstallqd  Loatd  Uia^'  qf  the  Univ^^  ^ 
Glas£QWf  Wednesday  4F^^  ^  i^^*     Gl|i«gow# 

Hos«Ba»  if  mt  mtstjJte  nol^  bat  *«Diewbere  obieriPed^.tlHit  Am 
wmn  ifkm  mnornij  contmiplatet^tbe.  otter  evtiootion  •£  icml 
I^^rly^  would  do  iKeU  to  bsgin  b»  ofwf  stams  b/  ckttmj^ffig  tbi^ 
litemrjr  f^ oonias  of  AnttqiHty* .  And  urdyi  for  lh«  tfttaimMal  ^ 
tbiMLgr^a^  9^  desMraUe  ot§ect|  wm  ^ooha  ttooccive  s  noM  ih-^ 

iMiUiMiii^bahk  b#te  oCtyramy  and  eot»s{ioiidiBg  aitacuitar 
t^.  fnBiamiE%  the  We  icrf*  coiiltftty»  tbe  lonre  of  fame,  cvtilcaijpt  jjf 
d«lii^  itbe  fixed  and  |^M)tedia|iinioii,  ,ao  ofcoi  tnedcstedy.  tbalf 
ibft.talue.of  Ufe.is  not  to  be  esttmarted  so  roucfaxbg^tbft  ootbfiMBtsf 
and  e6tivemenoe»,  as  by  tbe  iadependencnatKi  'Itigailgriof  )d«& 
Mttditieil»*--H»entifncnt8  like'-tl^se^  wbich  fahKeout^in  abnoit 
tmfty.p»g^o(  ibese  innxiorial  wosbs^  form  upowei^LiaDeits^ 
mmtti^  jm9tnlj  and  genei^ua  actiom  :  Tbe  liberal  nwA  p9titm9& 
oe«Bifli#nditi0ns  ihesto^red^  in  tbe  'nort  paiskaiaie  stmni  e£'dbif* 
qii£9i«^  lupon  those  wbo  bare  deaecved  weU  of  inanldiid,  banna 
»  eoMtaiit  tendency  to  produee  the  saaie  species' and  Aefftem^  of 
morit  in  eacb  utcceeding  gcnMratida;  ai»dy.lika  tb&triaiapbb  M 
MiltifUies5>:vid^«h  diatoi£K%  as  we  ore  kdd^.  tbe  repose^  dCTb^4 
mbt<Hde8»  willoiot^  everi  jet5;aUow  ibegaiercUB  and  higlfimAndHA 
to  deep.  For  vrfa  ieh  reason,  whilst  the  oratorsi  biatoriaHa,  and  peM 
of  Chreeee  and  Btomej  (of  tho  fin^mex  more  parttcirkriy)^  aiEid  A 
ta«te  d«ily  toatppreotatetbeirBieritisfibaH  remain^  BOi:Yojkffmtf 
w^reai  aaaired  thai  thd  sdieine  aidloded .  to  by  tbe  Pbilotopheij 
o£  JMUflidsbHity  wUl  be  attended  with:  very  ccmticftfrabto  mii»^ 
rnptips  JH^  dilBciilty  in  tbe  exectnion.  Tlittae  wrstmgs  eensli^ 
lu^^ra$  It  were,  a  cham  o£  foitresaes  from  wbidbi  Mdma  wfH^ils 
GoafinitfiUy  smdei  '  to  dtstnrb«iad  trouble  the  aspirants  frftev 
abaeiute  power^  and  to  redeen  moidcind  fi^m.al«^eyy  to  ffeeh» 
dom ;  '-^mz^^  ^Zts  i^^i  ^mf}^»i4^  «ib  ififrm  ^^A/tm$  in  iMiKWi 

,  We  harve  been  led  into  this  tmin  of  ndleetion  by  ther peMsli 
of  thet  pub^cation  piiefiKed  to  tbb  ai'tiole;  whieh^  isohsideHtig^ 
tb»  quarter  fiaaDa\whidb/it>doite%:  and  the  eiroumstanees-  c»e^ 
casioning  it,  we  take*  the  earliest  pppcatHmty  of  notmn^t  W 
Mr  Brooif^m  hhtisei^  it '.seems,'  thought  it  ri^ht  to  lo^no 
time:  in  Jusltfying  the  profiiristy  «f  the  appointment,^  wbiob  prilo 
ibseed  tbi$  dcsccmrse^  and  tobw^hoefa^kis  giW  fme,  his  spleiidiA 
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tilents  and  infinitely  divamified  intommtion^  so|us|ljr  entitle^ 
Km.    The  appearance  of  this  Treatise  we  conceive  to  he  an 
ioteUeetual  and  physical  phenomenon.    Wfaeil  and  how  does  Mr 
brougham  contrive  to  continue  or  rievive  pursuits  and  studies  of 
Ms  nature?  Cicero,  in  the  shape*  and  under  the  mask  of  apology 
and  QUulpatMM^  assumes  ta  himself  in  his  aiccustomad  raaii(ec» 
Mrit  and  praise  for  sei^ng  opportunities  to  £[diow  his  \iietktf 
Ubtmnit-durkig^seasoas  devoted  by  oditrs  to  amusements  ana 
^easmnes^    *  Quare  quis  tandem  me  reprthem/at^  aat  quis  miU 
^  juM  sMoeemeat^  si,  quantum  oaeteris  ad  suas  relsobeottdasj 
^  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum  celebrandos;  quntum  ad 
^^aliasToluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corp<tf is  .con-^ 
^  cediti»  temporis ;  quantum  alii  tribnunt  tempesdvia  ebnviviisy 
t .quantum  deniquemeae,  ^antum  pike,  tantum  mihiegomet 
S  ad  iiec  stadia  recalenda  sumpsero?'  *     But  from  which  hour 
mit  of  the  twent3Hfour,  can  Mr  Brougham,  considering  his  un^ 
avoidable  engagements,  contrive  to  pilfer  some  small  fractiott 
fior  smdi  purposes  1  .What  part  of  that  Ume,  which  others  may 
^vote  now  (as  it  seems  they  did  in  the  days  of  Cicero)  to  the 
Tennis  Court,  or  Ahnack'a,  or  Crockibrd's,  can  Mr  Brougham 
appGEbpriate  to  himself?    To  affirm  of  the  same  person  that  he 
ia  itttae  Court  of  King^s^Bench  all  day  in  the  active  disclvamd 
jrfthe  most  laborious,  profession  in  the  world,  under  which  th6 
stoutest  nerves,  and  firmest  constitutions  are  found  to  &il,  and 
idterwards  in  the  Htmse  of  Commons  all  night,  a  first-^ratse  dc^ 
bater  on  every  subject  pr<q)osed; — that  he  is  in  the  Court  dT 
r  £tdiequer  often— in  the  House  of  Lords  as  often*^be£[Mre  the 
Privy  Council  whenever  itxneets«-^a  constant  attendant  at  poloNi 
lie.  meetings-^  society  firequentiy,  and  yet  finds  time  for  the 
^oultivBtion  of  literature  and  science,  for  general  and  most  ets^ 
«unfve  reacting  and  frequent  composition,  sounds  lik«  mon-* 
airousand  shocking  exagg^ation,  or  fabulous  invention,  wfalett 
compared  with  the  every  day  and  aterage  performances  of  or- 
dinary exerticm.    And  yet  is  this  apparently  imaginary  picture 
but  a  faithfiil  description  of  the  manifold  occupations  of  thib 
wonderful  man.  Accordingly,  as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks, 
in  his  usual  course,  and  by  no  means  as  an  exception  to  it, 
we  find  that  this  inaugural  lecture  was  actually  composed  dur-' 
ing  the  exigency  and  pressure  of  the  very  busiest  part  of  the 
loost  busv  circuit  in  the  kingdom. 

I  .The  DHm,  we  believe,  was  new;  addresses  to  the  learned  body 
of  which  Mr  Broujf|;ham  is  now  the  head,  having,  on  all  former 
occasions,  been  delivered  extempore.    This  deviation,  however, 

.    .:*>  Cicero  pea ;Archia|.paeta« 
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*^om  the  usual  course,  and  the  composi^on  of  a  written .  spe^d^ 
we  consider  to  have  been .  extremely  well  judged,  as  conve^fi* 
ing  at  once  a  deliqate  compliment  to  his  audl^ice^  and  add«^ 
jthe  weight  of  his  example  to  a  precept  of  great  importano^ 
which  we  shall  hereafter,  notice*  The  sul^ctchoeen,  aho^ 
is  happy  and  appropriate  in  the  extceme.     Upon  no  topib  «f 

freater  consequence  could  he  possibly •  have' addmued  die 
[mversity ;  axid  upon  none  could  suggestions  have .  come  ft^iA 
Uw  with  so  great  effect,  as.  upon  diat  art,'  in  i«4iick  Mr 
JBrou^hamihimsdif  has,  by  imiversal  asdent,  lUad^  so  great  a 
proficiency. 

>•  Mr  Brougham  begins  naturally  by  dn  appeal  to  the  ydungef 
pBtt  of  bis  audience,  upon  whom,  in  truth,  th6  effect  produced 
was  likely  to  be  greatest,  reminding  them  of  the  inestimable 
Talue  of  that  precious  portion  of  life,  and  of  the  direction  ne» 
cessarily  given,  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  it,  to  their  future  chi^ 
racter  and  fortune.     This  subject,  indeed,  like  all  others  of 
primary  and  vital  importance,  has  been  treated  too  often  to  |id- 
mit  of  much  novelty ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated—- ex^ 
hortation  upon  exhortation — precept  upon  precept  (*  till  their 
^  ears  are  so  stunned,  that,  if  possible,  they  can  hear  nothing 
*  else, '  *)  that  every  hour  they  snatch  from  amusement,  pt 
wrest  from  pleasure,  will  become  the  source,  if  not  of  glory^ 
as  in  the  case  of  their  Rector,  at  least  of  ornament  to  their 
maturer  years,  and  of  elegant  enjoyment  and  harmless  {Measure 
at  that  more  advanced  period,  when  ambition  shall  have  long 
forsaken  them.    They  were  moved  (we  will  hope),  by  th^  fol* 
lowing  earnest  and  affectionate  passage* 
'    '  It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  beec 
the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  fo 
the  mind,  and  the  retirement  of  a  college  almoi 
to  much  study.    At  your  enviable  age,  every  t 
terett  of  novelty  and  freshness ;  attention  is  ] 
by  curiosity,  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  tl 
thus  receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  after  life ; 
cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  c 
of  these  calm  retreats;  its  distant  noise  and  bu 
making  the  shelter  you  enjoy  more  grateful ; 
anxious  mortals  embarked  upon  that  troublous 
an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet  by  the 
prospect  of  the  scene  below.    Yet  a  little  while,  and  you  too  will  be 

*  Quare,  quanquam  a  Cratippo  nostro,  principe  hujus.  memoriae 
philosophorum  hsec  te  assidud  audire  atque  accipere  confido ;  tamen 
conducere  arbitror  taiibus  ^ures  tuMs  voMui  drcumsonare,  nee  eiiSf 
sijleri  possit^  quidqmm-^wd  audir€.-^Cicero  to  his  SoU'^Offlcet^ 
BookSa.  Q  2 
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or  {Nmclicef  et  tnek  (wlMrteyer  it  kj),  any  gani  or  advance,  th§t 
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IMS  Mr  ihniBl  wii^i  imf^niim^  my  w^  ^iLf^ 

ttseeniSt 

y  of  thi^ 
»  agata 
thisctr-^ 

*_  intere$t,V-^causarum  illustrium^qoaaKORipedefendiiiwiie^VMi 
f  maxim^  con/ipio  orationes/ — The  labours  of  IiMciiiei^repvo^ 
illy  feel  at  a  loss  jto  didoovor  what  be  could 
during  the  ten  jeaam1»t  was  engaged  in  it, 
his  famous  Panegyric ;  but  we  must  thinly 
)n  of  such  extraordinary  proficiency  and  pracr 
A  speaHing  is  found  to  have  bestowed  such 
ind  labour,  it  may  fairly  create  some  diffidence 
Qo  mu,ch  disposed  tQ  calculate  upon. facility 
r  was  this  care  employed  after  the  delivery  of 
y,  Pericles,  we  learn, — Pericles,  of  whosQ 
s  an  atjtempt  has  been  made  to  jcoisv^ey  an  .a* 
BGiri^ing  of  him,^  that  be  thundered,  and  Mgbt* 
all  preece,-"^  man  of  busip^^,  loo^^i^  J^r 
ryes  of  b'^ni,  if  tb^e  ^ever  was  o|ie),  pi^i^paffd 
1  composition,  and  first  introduced,  the  prao* 

)e  remembered,  njras  done  at  Athens,  wh^re 
according  to  Demosthenes,  the  readiest,  th^ 
most  expert  at  extempore  composition.  We 
se  few  and  hasty  remarks,  in  furtherance  of 
uggestio'n  and  recommendation,  wit|^  the  in- 
>n  of  Mr  Hume^     It  by  no  means  follows^ 

r^- : '      ■'. . f-T"; : —        ■       ■  i.    .  i;   i  ■■    « — \ ^: 

*  Cicero  ^pder  this  teroci,  ^  vftstus,'  3eems  to  iinp)y  every  specieli 
of  awkwardness*.  Probably  h^  hafl  seep,  in  pHbUc,  fome  of  thai 
lolUpg,  and  TQlling  and  snorting,  4epicted  ia  pe  Chronicles  of,  Bosr 
well*  By  the  way,  the  Lady  alluded  to  seems  to  have  caught  Jo^- 
aon's  manner  very  successfully,  when,  in  noticing  his  ascendency 
over  her  husband,  she  observed,  that  she  had  known  beelrs  led  by 
men,^  but  it  was  the  first  time  sbe^  ever-  heard  of  a  m^n  bein^  "^^^I 
abear!  '  -^ 

t  Suidas. 
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Ibat  a  persoi^of  eaqptrieiice  luid  BiwiffiS  prepared  wndi  rj^u- 
lar  and  set  passages  (Lofd  ErsJMne^  we  believe^  bad  written 
down,  word  for. word,  the.passage  about  .lbe&vage.ai)d.^i« 
bundle  of  sticks,  in  bis  speecb  on  Stockdaie's  trial)»  \h  whea 
iboae  passages  are  ended,  like  a  swimmer  who  goos  to  tbe  bqt? 


a^d  inimiuj^le  ineasures  of  Qolliigbroke. 
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trjr,  wHl,  we'fear,  to  Mr  SouflierB  n^ighbdnrsi  seenii  Imttthnf 
Irespects,  too  wcH  founded.  It  i^  at  the  t^ifk  dme^ i^itt  jtiMke 
to  otee^V^'thflt,  ndt#ithstftT](dit)gtbe  atiatckrtioAteiMlrseof  lec^ 
titring  whfeli  he  has  chosen' to  por6ue%ip<ln'tbeadrriir6d'«iiid'{)b« 
jWflar  English  MTiter,  otit  critic  does,  in  the  tnain^  ju^fy  esti* 
mate  his  distitigcikbed  beauties  and  (excellences,  .     >  . 

'    Ftom  the  qa6latloti  jU^  twde,  it  will  A}fifpi^»r  Hns,  itidMAi 

fi  fk«lUoiyi#t^^ 
*t  bis  ttudi^Me 
ntinby  of  tbdr 
headers  be  soi** 
^gy' which  Mr 
nd  flittaehnieht 
lie  most  enef« 
LiOngitius,  ha4 
to  hipi  by  the 
id  and  *  z/wop- 

we  have  de-^ 

y  itis  notour 

rqm  fle^Wty^ 

Oirnnendatioi^ 

ftslectiott,   h« 

id   excellence 

J  iKO  'means, 

ot^lboks  or  ebceludes  ^scbhici^  of^^riiom  he  seems  ik>  entercriki 

H  Very  high  opltiion) — that  he  reason^  and  dedainns  declAltfis 

imfd  reasons  all  atonce^  without  having  «iorripartfiients'of  6mia« 

ttent^'  compartments  of  arguhient,  and  compaTtmems  of  decla^' 

Nation  perfectly  distittfct  and  separate  iVom  each  other.'  You 

are  never  Required,  as  if  by  a  due  iand' regular  notice  (which  is 

sometimes  almost  literally  thfe  case  with  Cicero)  to  stop.    ^  Now' 

your  reason  shall  be  convinced;— now  I  am  going  to  roqseyour 

passions; — and  now  you  shall  see  how  I  can  amuse  your  fanoy  f** 

oow  for  declamation ;— now  for  pathos; — and  now  for  the*  sub-! 

]^t  again :  But  the  oratory  is  miHod  up  with  the  body  ^nd  ^ub- 

alMUiee  of  the  ^pee^^b,  ibrming  an  integral  part  of  it,  aifd  aeeoM,, 

flj^ays  without  ^iLoeption,  to  be  subservient  and  ancillary  to  the. 

purpose  of  persttasion  and  convtciion.    This  obs^vation  k  te^ 

ilbsolutely  true,  that  we  do  not  believe  a  single  instance  to  the* 

contrary  can  be  produced  ^om  the  whole  compass  of  the-ora- 

*4 -  — i"^i  III!  ( III  III  I     »  ii  in  I'    'nn   m ■  I  tmt>*  '     ■  .!■■  • ...I  i|^  I.   .1      I  ,   <    .,.. .1^     ' 

.    -■        .  •'■•       •?.!».      ■■.■    •' 
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^  —tandem  earn  nubem»  ^a«  sedere  in  ju^is  montiunt  8q}ita  est, 
cum  procelld  imbviem  dc^Use;  "Xif.  Hb.  22.     * 
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ikftoTibddby  f^kem^tm?  iii^eifmotAh)  tlMlffeU0if«d,  wtiksb^J^ 
f^vea  with  great  power^  .the  passage  dwmdle»  iiub^:^  thejraain 
pUag  of  horses, '  &c^  which  iallf  ^^tly  short  o£  ibe  fii^fe^cmcH 
yal  and  sweeping  idea  of  desolatipn^  and  is,  moreover^  not  ne^^ 

g  of  the  clottd-^tbe  origilFial 
C  does  so  happen  that  the 
;  has  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
\y  or  discretion,  or  tact  (call 
ie  very  point  of  effect,  Mr 
and  held  up  as  a  model  for 
Our  readers  will,  of  course^ 
the  description  given  of  the 
and  of  the  utter  destruction 
offf^&x  pountry,  by  th^  corruption  of  ^schjnes,  whom  he 
^^rg^d  with  being  bribed,  for  (he  express  purpose  of  giving 
^pip.>up  to  the  remorseless  cruelty  and  revenge  of  their  bitter-^ 
9st  a^d  most  invet<3rate  enemies.     It .  is  certainly  curious  to  ob« 
secve  how  the  two  Orat^oi:s -^haye  acquitted  themselves.     The 
following  is  the  passage  ip  ^lemosthenes, — ^and  pur  most  imper- 
fect attempt  at  translation. 

i&Yfidrtif  fritw  %trT\t  Jieiv,  0^)sfiL  tuLi  ^.t^k  M^m  £  ^le^euutcu' — <^m^ 

ig  tfMsyMK  nr  nft49  «^ci9ViitrFtcr0ivrc$^-^^pi^9tttfi^»e$f^mfj  Trtj^H  ^^nfAf«6 

m^  lft6t»  -vflTg^.  t^iUf^^tvftiv  w^^V^r^^  vftp»f  Hytiyn,  iafim  t^tim¥K  Tim 
till  $v9  c*0a^  0  ivi^  At^tum,  ^iv^  "^^pycmn  iftmvy  0  ?i4fi^w  iuBwtt^  4«^^' 

H^iln  what  ma&nef'lbe  wretched  Fhocians  ipere  destroyed,,  we  nay-' 
le^m^  net  fro«  the  decrees  which  have  been  read  enj^,  4Nit  frmn  the 
•-T A  disnal  and  pitif^bJ^  .sp^pt^de,  0  m^  of. 
lecesfity^  fell  Xo  our  Jot,  as  we  wpre  JQiiJm^iog . 
e  whole^— houses  ^a^J&oo^  tt^ijr  fp^pdations* 
,  a  country  destitute  o/,^gqQaljp  in  thejyipae  of; 
Id  women,  2uad  stunted  .d^ilijk^n,  and  miserable^ 
i,  ho  man  can,  hy  descriptioD^  reach  the  miise-f 

""^ ^ '. ": -'....  .,..'.. •     ,.  .  _.    i 

*  •  J)emosai.wtii^y^fl^fiHft$r^V-§9f:f^^  ....;> 
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iff  Mr  BitKighm^Y  Inat^iraliPifcmihgk  J^f^ 


j)f  wbat?-^of  the  ieavui'^  of  avarioei  r^ip^Uy,  |U(i(;l  rpveng^— - 
''  ninutive  epithets  arie  ^ppiif»d,  (not  ol4  F<>^ 
tU  old  wpm^i)  fiot  wor(h  carrying  ^w^y}^ 
lingering  s^nd  expiring  on  the  lpatb«o<0j9 
jleg  and  mqrdered  cowntry,    Th^  c^pl^n 
I  of  the  passage  is  worthy  of  the  begian^fiiti. 
[ic  poet,  or  m  any  coespo^itiofiof  j^ny  ti|Ae^ 
$  softness,  tenderne^»  and,pA^io$pf-n*V^ns«f«t. 
^* — Having  thus»  and  vrithin  Xhi^  ^pac^ 
1  i^orts  and  sizes  are  empipyed)  de^U  wii^ . 
and  as  i^  m^te^ad  of  haying ^n)tKH;}ic4.W?<  • 
aery  in  a  sentence,  he  ha^l  done  nothing,  ^ay.s  it  w^qf  .np  m^  i 
to  attempt  oonveying  an  adeqaate  idea,  (or  no.  words  coiil4  do  U9 
Mr  Burke,  also,  ^leaves  something  tQ  geo^rai  icpnc^ipa«i f - 
tmt  not  until  two  pages  of  description  and  oratory,  liave  hi^^fik 
enpWyed.    Demosthenes,  however,  contei;it.with  his  copdenied 
pic|ii?e,  hastens  instantly  to  his  olyect^^^wk\<M  I'vas,  ^  we,  bnv^i 
i^tiUed^  to  bring  the  whole  to  b^r  upon  ^chines,,  |i|]4  ^hm 
le  of  the  most  home  touchea  that  .iiQaginfatioii 
i  other  indeed,  than  that  these  very  Vbofimm 
^  the  city  of  Al^beps  (vojxh  4estriicjtim>  nod^ 
n  slavery  by  Iheir  memorable  d^l^alioiiy  l4iat 
tp  have  Greece  with  on^/ey^  ..  tn^ft^jy^*  ^ 
uppos^s  ^heju"  aiicQ^tpc%:  whp  w«»e  94n^  ♦#*»  ^ 
It;,  aiic|  ;«^isheato.Ji«noi¥  what^«tKet  they  wtrt?  ' 
nst  th^  auUior  of.  such  mmhiefk^  and  ^ppenU  * 
#  of  j^iice  ^  to  the  propriety  of  iiueh  a  re~  - 
your.    He  tbw  lurna  sbortrott^d  upon  iBs^ 
deUaqueof.  against  ibose^heir  best  ft iendsi  amt 
ju^t  wp«i«tatipq  uppo  theif  c^Wtry^  Tfeii  ia4o*> 
ing  a  good  deal  m  ope  short  i^aragraphr^Yet  Utpi^rsftdnm  ' 
b^atit;:^Tlj4B;pHj[a;r%tiai^^         ;     ..    f  ,    .         .     - :, 
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♦*  W«  ougfit  to  sayLphgihuSj^froni  wliom  Milton,  withoot  ackiiow- 

le^geiMtlt,   tf>0kf  it.    'id(^£i  ^  ^y^ff  (pmo'if,  MAfn  td  qf^c^nutn-te  xttv  fuyaiX 
AXXiiiX0t^  iftdof  Km  n}f  ^j^i  r»  Tr^dn'itm  f%XoTfut9tf^--^L6rtg*  > 
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ist  Mr 'BroughfixhUlfMugw^t  Discos  ApM 

ikkt^'^yffgilwt,  frnt  ilhistmtM*fty  tlilr  hoHaan  tAm  Wmri^  of  our 
MWkmal  Iftfitttre^-^toUpled  with  the'diffksE^  of<knf6Wtedspe-«-and  gi^at4^« 
fMf  ^nifaddttced  tbrouglral^  ttgetf,  b^  toiHtofM  Whoar  his  wise  l^nefii^ 
eeaee  faflii^'rescufld  from  igiioraBOO''aiidviee.  Ta  him  I  wili  saj^ 
^  Htnaiaes  nd JDeosniiUa  re.propiua acce^unt  quam  salutem  hoQani- 


iirho  can  trace  the  remote  efiects  of  their  enh'ghtened  benevolence  iit 
tile  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  refleotioii« 
that  Abe  prodigious  change  they  now  survey^  with  eyes  that  age  and 
Iprrow  can  make  dim  no;  more— of  knowledge  become  power-r-virt 
im.  faring  in  the  dominion-Hsvperstiiipn  trampled  under  foot-^ 
lyjpinpy  driven  frpm  the  world — are  tjbe  fri^ts,  precious,  thou^  costv 
ly^  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all  the  h^ridship^i 
ju^d  all  the  hazards  they  encpuntered  here  below.'  p.  48^  « 

Am*  IX.  Tke  Spirit  of  the  Age  :  or  CorUemporary  Fortraits» 
.      ,  .         ^vo.pp.  424.    Xiondon,  Colburny  i825.  v 


xensured  beyond  its  deserts.'  But  it  is  bis  own  fault  that  he 
does  not  write  much  better  than  he  ever  has  done.  Let  him 
only  be  somewhat  more  humbly  arid  diffident.    Let  him  reflec^ 
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is^  The  %nni:^/aeAg€S  ^M 

^ery  rational  writer  is  to  be  in  th&fight^  miller  thiiii  to  strike 
by  noveky ;  and^  that  no  de^rr^e  of  brilitancy  will  ever  make  n^ 
for  wantof  ^nse  and  fiflfture;  and  "vi^tth  hie  ta)ebt6,  nfay,  with  fef 
less  thail  hisi  triefits,  far  nior^  valaaUe  booics  wilt  be  prodoeed/ 
The  subbed  of  tfai^  bodk  is^  jiBt  such  a  one  as  mch  an  anibol^ 


other  men  thinlc,  or  saying  what  he  thinks  as^  others  would  soy  it^ 
•  We  purposely  abstain  from  any  firfi  account  of  these  contem* 
porary  portraits*  W^ jgrotest  a gaing  the  su ^^  and  indeed 
^Very  one  most  see  Eow  very 'ipnr^*ton5i'*'am^  and  made 
the  vehicle  of  T^ry  unfair  praise  and  <!eii^i^e— of  adulation^  th^^ 
offspring  of  friendly  partiality,  or  mdre -sordid  interest — of  ¥iJ 
tiiperation,  dictated^  by  personal  dislike.  What  else  indeed 
would  any  reasonable  inan  expect,  in  a  pretended  account  <^f 
the  personal  character  of  eminent  contemporaries,  but  a  sefie^t 
of  satires  or  pane^rics?  But  it  is  fit  that  we  should  note  a  few 
instances  of  the  ridiculous  blunders  which  our  author  has  cotti- 
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fit  Th^  SpirH  of  thi  Agfi  J(^ 

ifi^iot.  men  <o,  f^jl  dpwn 
at  th#  ibipg  ^icuj^het 
bar  wd>fwdfe%r3WHd4 

a  l«  the  JiforrtMt^i  i» 

it.  fals^ '  iMid^  ^iic41m 

ftXprMMBg  it  i^s^s- mu«fo 

truth.    *  Hb  Ms  Jio| 

or  par^nt-tr'uthf  fi^n^ 

dedu^d;  inor  ha^  k^ 

d  stock  of .  Int^IJi^ct 

U  tbroyyn  jnto  .wine*  ^ 

B'oxin  the  ^oiv$e;Qf,tbf 

e^atures  by  spe^kmg.pf ' 

p.  7.) ;  than  .which,  n^ 

is,  coJild  pos$i1jly  bav^ 

t^e  original  :r:-it  would 

»sent^:biai  ai^a  P^^ro, 

i^t  of  paii»ti«g  jisi  himi( 

rr  :tboiigl^  .wbetbejf}b^ 

poi^e  ttor  ihc! fa<it>'  'Wi© 

capiiotpretend  trfaffiyrm  i  for  he  v^y  often  take*  cate  ao  tp  jWfup 

upc^isf  laeaping,  l;hat  he  might  defy  CEdipua  himself,  to  unFoid 

it.^,  Whoj.  forexainple^  ^hall  say  whether  the  foUojwiDg  pa»r 

aage  well  p$ii;kt5  Mr  Coleridge,,  or  any  body  e)»e;  <^r  wheip  «[f 

wbfit:  ii>  woQtd  be  atj    ^  Mr^Coleridge'jias  ^'  ai  mn^  t^i^ti^ 

•  4teea  pest^: "  hisTeiice  h  Jjlie  jrtMM^ilbo  of  the  congrfegated^roa* 

^  c^the  *V  dark  rearward  add  aip^ss/'.;of  thought*     He:  who  hat 

«  se^  a  mouldering  jtower  b^  tbe^i^U  (4^  a<Jrj?»tal  lak«#.hl4  by 

V  tb^il|i»t»  bat  gJUteridg  in  the  wayel^elew^  iia^y  cbuoeiv^.  the 

^  dial,  gleaH[iiqg, :  uncertain  itit^Uig^Oe  ^f  iiis  eye^    He  who 

^  bW;marked  the  evening  ploud»  aproUlbd  (a:  worm.of  viij^uri) 

^  bUf  feeen  the  picture?  of  his  ipi^^  unearthly,  un^tib^abiial^ 

'     •'  •  '  '      "  '       ^^%^  ,       : 

d.  Mr  Qoh^ 
of .  Plitt«iiph» 

rmlld  «tbp  ;to 
y.ii^  a|Pf8»d^ 
que^tipi^  |)y  .^ 
so  IVIr  G9CI9 
^QeAPotwafte 
Heis'bliJ^dU 
operas,  p.^ip^f 
Jatlies,  ^(Mich 
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him  Aot-ir|U)^,the3e^  ace  hpinpre.toi^rxi  than  to  Uie^aRchoHtf  in^l^Mi 
•cell,  and  jfie  w^itea  on  to  ilieend  of  the'chapter,  tfrrdiigKi  good  repoV^ 
and  evil '  report.  VP/ii^''^  in  eiemttaiem-^s  his  motto.     lie  neitlfef. 
envies  iior  admrres'  wh^t  otlicrs  are,  but  is  (!^>n tented  to  be  whlsf 
he  is,  and  strives  t6  do  the  utmost' he  ctti 
flifted%h:hf  ti^e  M^iises'as  with  a  set  of  mistrei 
beeft  tftafvied  tWlnie,  to  Reason  and  to  Fai^cj 
shbrt^lved  pirogeny  by'eacR.  *  So  to  spieak,  h 
to  hiv'mindy  to  regokste  iSie  Quantity  of^  d$B  m 
like  the  bare^  liintfightly}  but  well  compact^  i 
}i(|lli(i  W^i <  and  arriiies  at  iu  promised  end: 
hirk,  ^\'tanght  with,  the  little  nautilus  to  saii^*'  the  sport  of  ev^ry 
breathy  dancki^tc*'"*-'' "'"•"*  '    . 

*  Youj  Im,' 

flutters  t|s  ^audy  a,-^but  we  wail 

in  vaii^  to  hear  o  r !  Mr  Godwin^ 

with  less  variety  s  id  susceptibiHtjr 

both  of  thought  ai  more  determine 

ed  purpose,  a  moi  ict,  and  the  re^ 

strtts  are  as  we  fini  .  ard :  for  justfce 

has,  after  all,  been  done  to  the  pretensions  of  each  ;,  and  we  must'^  14 
aF!  cases,  uto  me^i^s  to  ends ! '    pp.  78^  79. 

Of  Mr  Godwin  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  *  the  fault  of  hia 

*  phtloso^hy  ^as,  that  hfe  conceived  too  ndU^  of  his  fellow- 
'<  cfe^ttre^ ;   atld  f afsed  the '  statidafj  of  ihfio'rality  above  the 

*  teadi*of  hurtatfity  f ' — while  of  Mr  Wilberforce  he  has  dfa^ 
covered,  that  *  his  religion  i»  a  mixture  of  fashicM  and  fah^tf- 

*  eism  f '  Mr  S6uthe/s  mind,  again,  we  afe  informed,  *  ift  es- 
.^  sentially  sangaine,  even  to  ovferweenitfgness.  It  is  ever  pro^ 
<  trhetic  of  good ;  and  he  canfto€  bedr  iQ  ^ve  Up  the  thought  dT 

*  happiness — his  confideB<5e  in  feis  ftlfow-men,  when  all  else  de- 

*  spait.  *     Mr  BroCfgham's  eloqoence,  too,  we  are. told,  is  *"  toe^ 

*  clianic'al  f  * — *  it  fe  ticketted  and  labelled  elocjuence ;  reg!ster<>> 

*  ed,*  afid  in  num6ros,  like  the  successive  parts' of  ai  Scotch 

*  Encyclopasdia ;  an^d  acid's,  a  little  after  that,-  one  of  tbe  •  hard* 

*  est  of  all  intellettual  tasks  Ig  to  fofto^  the'  m^afiing  of  ofie  ot 
**  Mr  Canning^b  speeches.  *  * 

The  atithoi^  has  not  fan 
stance;  where  poets  have  b 
the  united  portraits  of  Mr 
cimeti.  Mr  Campbtell  is  i 
very  fkr  fronr  th^'  descript 
;5agacio»s  critic,  that  it  cc 
natural  without'  bieing  obv 
t)(?tth  *  far-  feltclfed  and*  tmn 
toDr<:Ii1rig  <  the  'Centre*'  (b^t 
of 'fcfr^s  riSre  able  tp  imriddl 
give  in.    ^  The  story  movi 

VOL.  XLll.  NO.  8S.  rv 
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tSt  Tie  Spirit  of  tit  Age.  April 

*  ed,  and  ratber  resembles  a  Scotch  canal  carried  ^'over  length- 
ad  with  a  number  of  lock$  in  it,  than  one  of 
sweep  in  their  majestic  course^  broad  and 
tlantic  plains  and  lose  themselves  in  rolling 
I*  down  lofty  precipices.  But  in  the  centre, 
?s  of  our  poet>  heart,  the  pearlv  dew  of  sen* 
:  and  collects,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine, 
of  his  fame  rests  on  the  crystal  columns  of 
lation.'  (pp.  191,  192,) 
0  the  poet's  mihor  pieces^  which  he  compares 
to  the  morn,  to  clustering  roses,  and  to  bloody  drops,  all  in 
three  lines.    <  Breathing  freshness,  blushing  like  the  mom,  they 

€ i:i,^-«i;.«*«rJng  roses,  to  weave  a  chaplet  for  love  and  li- 

[)leeding  words  gush  out  in  mournful  and  hur- 
like  <*  ruddy  drops  that  visit  the  sad  heart''  of 
nanity. '   (p.  19S.)      A  correct  print  is  next 
\  and  curious  manuscript  poem,  the  battle  of 
It  lest  this  should  be  deemed  commonplace,  it 
dodern  compositions  the  most  lyrical  in  spirit 
-the  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden  being,  of  coursej^ 
.  Mr  Crabbe  is  no  favourite  of  Uie  author ; 
sxcept  what  vilifies  him;    and  perhaps  Mr 
[lay  prefer  this  reception  to  praise,  when  h^ 
with  his  usual  happy  power  of  blunder,  calling 
and  original  delineator  of  nature  and  character^ 
[p.  2010    In  a  preceding  page^  he  has  still 
characterized  Lord  Byron's  muse,  as  affecting 
IS  airs  of  a  *  modern^/ie  lady^  and  an  upstart.* 
Mr  GiiFqrd  is  far  more  bitter  and  unsparing>; 
bugh  above  twenty  pages,  with  hardly  one 
pause  or  variety.     We  can  hardly  suppose  all  this  without  a 
cause ;  and  the  vehemence  of  abuse  with  which  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  treated,  seems  to  indicate  the  kind  of  quarrel  which 
;|he  author  has  had  with  its  Editor.     Of  him  we  are  no  pane- 
gyrists; but  who  can  seriously  assert,  that  he  is  a  person  of  lit. 
tie  knowledge  and  no  taste?     A  more  weighty  charge  has  in- 
deed been  lately  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  that  he 
prostitutes  his  pages  to  the  slanders  of  official  men  against  their 
adversaries ;   publishes  what  officially  they  had  refused  to  re- 
veal, and  what  a  court  of  justice  pronounces  and  treats  as  mali- 
cibus  falsehoods. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faults  of  this  writer  very  freely ;  and 
the  rather  because,  should  he  improve,  and  become  as  consi- 
dierable  in  the  literary  world  as  his  undoubted  talents  entitle 
him  to  be,  the  glaring  errors  of  this  book  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  create  much  deception.  Jfe  is  beyond  all  doubt  n 
inan^^not  mereljr  of  talent^  bjAt  of  genius :  apd  that  it  resti  wUBT 
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1W5.  3»e  l^irii  of  the  AgCi  ifed 

felmitelf  tc?  ftiS}«rtre'teal  cetebritr^  ireiie^ttat^  not  to  affirm,  in  the 
ffti^i^  of  att  ^hefteni^mi^  his  fVankn^s  basttnid^hiiil^  and  In  the  face 
of  a  foe  far  moref  powerful  than  them  al!,  hfs  own  bfed  taste  aild 
affectations.  He  has  but  to  think  mpre^OlLAqlaJggi^^ 
than  of  hiniself^to  give  lip'tne  eternaT desire  t6  strike  and  sur- 
pHse,"  fot  ffie  sober  and  rational  pleasure  of  .discyoyering  or  tkti- 
folding  the  truth — to  say  seh^fble  things  in  a  plain  way,  ^ailcf^Be 
content  to  shine  only  wnen  a  great  occasion  arises^  or  wbeire 
brilliancy  is  native  to  the  theme,  or  the  thought — and  he  has 
jjteiwua  it  thought  ta  succeed  assuredly. 

We  snbfoin  %.  npeaamk  of  his  better  manner, — far  from  fault- 
iest indeed,  and  greatly  ex8ggand9bg  the  merit  of  the  ^object^ 
l^hieh  is  Mr  Wordsworth, .  but  much  better  than  most  of  this, 
.volume.     It  was  judiciously  sai4  by  Pericles,  or  rather  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  one  of  the  orations  which  be  puts  in  that  great  om« 
tpr^s  mouthy  that  praise,  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  sure  to  offend 
the  hearers ;  ana  that  is  the  point  of  excellence  which  each 
may  Ihink  he  could  himself  attain.     Now,  the  book  before  us 
must  make  enemies  in  every  page;  for  it  is  all  exaggerated  to 
the  pitch  of  unattainable 
b^  ascribed  to  the  charact 
ed,  it  is  for  some  quality  j 
ceeding  the  powers  of  h 
creditable  cause  of  the  ai 
To  his  infinite  honour,  h 
liberty  and  human  impro^ 
those  poor,  but  perniciou 
ther  than  light,  are  ever 
.cboic^  and  at  vile  and  co  _ 

5  Prevented  by  native  pride  and  indolence  from  climbing  the  as- 
ottni  of  learning  or  greatness,  taught  by  political  opinions  to  siiy  to 
tke  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  **  I  hate  ye/'  seeing  the  path  of 
chuHUcal  and  artificial  poetry  blocked  up  by  the  cumbrous  omamentt 
of  Atyle  and  turgid  commofi'placeSf  so  that  nothing  more  could  be  av 
«hieved  ia  that  direction  but  by  the  most  ridicukus  bombast  of  thr 
iamest  servility ;  he  has  turned  baek,  partly  from  the  bias  of  bis  mmdi 
pactly  perhaps  from  a  judicious  poliey-^has  struck  into  the  aeqitaim 
tiated  vale  of  humble  life,  sought  put  the  Muse  among  sheep^cotet 
and  hamlets  and  the  peasant's  mountain-^haunts,  has  discarded  all  the 
tinsel  pageantry  of  verse,  and  endeavoured  (not  in  vain)  to  aggrandise 
the  trivial  and  add  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  familiar*  No  one  haa 
shown  the  same  imagination  in  raising  trifles  into  importanco:  no 
one  has  displayed  the' same  pathos,  in  treating  of  the  simplest  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Reserved,  yet  haughty,  having  no  unruly  or  violent 
^ssions,  (or  diose  passions  having  been  early  suppressed,)  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  passed  his  life  in  solitary  musing,  or  in  daily  con- 
Verse  with»the  face  of  tiature.  He  exemplifies  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  power 6£  assdetaiitm ;  for  his  poetry  has  no  other  source  or  char 
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racier.  He  has  dwc^ltmiiioi^g  pa9t<n^l -sc^^^.tiH^^aeh  object  h^$  te- 
come  connected  with  a  thousand  feelings,  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought,  a  fibre  of  his  own  heart.  Eyery  one  is  by  habit  and  fami- 
liarity strongly  attached  to  the  plaee  of  his  birth,  or  to  objects  that 


wish  to  express,  except  with  glistening  eye  and  feitering  tongue! 
There  is  a  loftpr  philosophic  tone,  a  thonghtful  humanity,  infused  intb 
-his  pastoral  vein.  Remote  from  the  passions  and  events  of  the  gi^eat 
'world,  he  has  communicated  interest  and  dignity  to  the  primal  move- 
ments pf  the  heart  of  man,  and  ingrafted  his  own  conscious  reflect 
tions  an  4he  casual  thoughts  of  hinds  and  shepherds.  Nursed  amidst 
the  granduer  of  mountain  scenery,  he  has  stooped  to  have  a  nearer 
view  «f  the  daisy  under  his  feet,  or  plucked  a  branch  of  white  thorn 
from  the  spray  ;  but  in  describing  it,  his  mind  seems  imbued  with  the 
majesty  and  solemnity  of  the  objects  around  him — the  tall  rock  liflts 
its  head  in  the  erectness  of  his  spirit;  the  cataract  roars  in  the  sound 
of  his  verse;  and  in  its  dim  and  mysterious  meaning,  the  mists  seem 
io  gather  in  the  hollows  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  forked  Skiddaw  hovers 
in  the  distance.  There  is  little  mention  ,of  mountainous  scenery  in 
Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  but  by  internal  evidence  one  might  be  aU 
most  sure  that  it  was  written  in  a  mountainous  co^ntry,  from  its  bare^ 
ne^i  its  simplicity^  its  loftiness  and  its  depth ! 
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Art.  L'-^Substance  of  twc  n  Hie  House  of 

Commons  on  the  2\st  a  >,  by  the  Might 

Honourable  William  ig  the  Colonial 

Policy  and  Foreign  Com\  pp.  88.    Lon- 
don^ 1825. 

n^o  understand  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  die  changes. 
-^  that  hdve  been  lately  effected  in  our  colonial  system)  dnd 
to  jiHlge  whether  those  changes  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
retd  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire,  are  obvious'- 
ly  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  But  to  ar- 
rive at  correct  conclusions  on  these  points,  we  must  take  a  much 
more  enliarged  view  of  the  subject  than  has  been  taken  in  the 
Speeches  befiMre  us ;  alid  enter  at  some  leni^th  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  colonial  system. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  experiment  on  which  we  have  entered,  must  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  should  ^well  on  some  points  at  greater  length 
than  impatient  or  superficial  readers  may  think  necessary. 

Variouf  motives  har%  in  different  countries  ai|d  ages,  ted 
to  the  formation  of  colonies.  ^  The  Greek  colonies  of  an-. 
'\  '         ■  ■     '    ■  ' 

*  Seneca  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  diffisrent  motives  that  induced  the  ancients  to  fouddf 
c^oloniesr-*^  Nee  omnibus  eadem  causa  relinquendi  quarendiqiie  pairiam 

*  Jtdt.     Alios  excidia  urbium  sttaruntf  hostUibqsJir^  elapioBf.vt  o^i 

*  naf  spdiatos  stds,  expukrunt :    Alios  domestica  seditio  submovit.' 
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tiqutty  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  founded  by  citiz^ift  whom 
the  violence  and  fury  oFcontendmg  factions  had  forced  to  leave 
their  native  land ;  but  they  wet*e  sometimes  formed  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  relieving  the  mother  country  of  a  redundant  popula* 
tiOd,  And  someitmicw  ako  forthe  povp^se  of  esa^ndiiif^he  sphere 
#f  commercial  transactions,  jct  of  condnctiogy  them . wkb  ^  gr onlar 
security  and  advantage.  The  relations  between  the  moAer 
country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
motives  which  led  tp  the  establishoMBt  ^  tfe«  htimt^  WIhk 
a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives,  forcibly  expelhitfrnrtlwr 
ancient  homes;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently  tile 
case,  by  bodies  of  "vdimtary  emigrants,  who  received  no  as^ 
aistance  from,  and  were  in  no  respect  controlled  by  the  yiiwinr 
state,  the  colony  was  from  the  first  independent;  Mm&  cmm 
in  those  rarer  case^  in  which  the  emigration  was  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the 
colony  was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the  depends 
ence  was,  in  most  Cases,  far  from  being  absolute  and  complete. 
The  gieat  bulk  of  the  Greek  colonies,  therefore,  \^ere  really 
independent  states ;  and  though  they  Commonly  regarded  the 
fand  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though  they  yield- 
ed to  its  citizens  the  place  of  distinction  at  publi<^  games  and 
religious  solemnities,  and  were  expected  to  assist  them  in  time 
6f  war,  ih'ey  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  fiair  and  e«pial  terms^' 
and  never'  as  subjects.  Owii^  to  the  freedom  of  their  insti* 
tutions,  and  their  supet'iority  in  the  arts  of  civilized  lifie  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  among  whom  they  were 
generally  placed,  these  colonies  rose,  in  a  compArativriy  short 
period^  to  a  high  |^h  of  opulence  and  refinement;  and  many, 
among  them,  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy^ 
not  only  equalled)  but  greatly  surpassed  their  motfier  cities  m 
wealth  and  power.  The  colonists  were  all  imbued  with  the 
active  enterprising  character  of  their,  aac^tors;  and  as.  they^^ 
and  their  jnother  cities,  were  all  intimately  coonedsd  by  die 
atrcmg  and  powerful  ties  of  kindred,  x)flangi»ge,  customs,  and 
religion,,  a  dose  .and.venr  extensive  interoourse  uniformly  sub-: 
4ot£A  amongst  them.    Th«  industry  and  inventive  powers  df 

*  AUot  nimia  superftuentis  popuUJreguentia^  ad  exonerandas  vireSt  em* 

*  tU  :  Alios  fekSemtia^  autfrequeni  terrarum  hiatus,  aut  diquaiftlo^ 

*  lermnda  infelids  soli  ejeceruni :  Ouoidam  JeriHis  ora^  tt  in  nuHus. 
^  laudaitBi  Jama  eorrupH  :  Alios  Ma  eausa  sxdvit  dombus  sms.^^ 
Censd.  ad  HaWian,  cap.  6. 
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t^^iahfldbikants  of  ee^h  paHi^isim ^^^  ^ayi  €oloiiy:i^ere  thus 
wb^ted  aBd  intpi^ov^d  by  the  coB^p#tit|i«fet  4}C  «U  tne  i:est ;  japd 
a  stimukis  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  eradiation  and  .discpvery> 
that  i^ontributeo,  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  con4;:e|¥efi^  to  aoe^ 
lerate  the  civilization  and  imprQV€;ment  of  the  ancient  woi(ld» 

The  Roman  colonics  were  partly,  but  in. a  very  inferior  de«> 
gree,  formed  for  the  same  objects  a$  those  of  the  Greeks.  But 
they  were,  genera^y  speakingi  fouiidod  by  and  under  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  Roman  government,  and  w^re  intended  to  serve^ 
at  once,  as  outlets  for  poor  and  discontent^  citizens,  ai)4  ^ 
military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the 
conquered  provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered. . .  Tke 
most  intimate  ppUtical  union  was  always  maintained  between 
these  colonies  and  the  mother  city.  Their  iiiternal  govern-? 
ment  was  modelled  on  thajt  of  ^me ;  and,  while  their  su* 
perior  officers  were  almost  al}  appointed  by  and  sent  from 
the  capital,^  the  ccdonists  were  made  to  contribute  their  fuU 
quota  of  troops  and  taxes,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  inter- 
minable contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constant^ 
ly  engaged.  *  :        :  ;  .      .       i 

The  early  colonies  of  most  modern  nations  iwere  founded  bj[ 

Erlvate  adventurers,  influenced  either  by;  the  hope  of  gain,  o^ 
y  a  desii-e  to  escape  from  r^igious  persecution,  without  anj 
Ts^ish  to  relieve  the  moll^er  country  of  a  surplus  populatic^  o^ 
to  bridle  45ulMugated  provinc/es.  On  theii*  first  institution,  th^e^ 
fore,  the  modern  colonies  approached,  diough  with  some  e§sen«!- 
tial  variations^  more  nearlv  ta  the  Grecian  tha^  ^he  Itp^ian 
model— But  the  period  of  their  freedom  was  of  very  limit^  du- 
ration* They  were  very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations 
framed  in  the  metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  supppsrr 

'  «'The  subject  of  the  ancient  colonies  has  been  treated  by  many 
writers ;  among  others  by  Bougainville,  m  his  Disserttttion^  Which 
gaiaed  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  in  1745.  FVdfbssdr 
Barron  of  St  Andrew's,  in  an  anonymous  treatise  on  the  Hilary  ef 
tke  Cohnkatian  of  the  Free  Slates  ^  Antiquity^  published  In  1 777j  la- 
boured to  prove,  ^Mt  the  ancients  exercised  the  same  speeies  of  coli^ 
Ifol  over  their  colonists  that  has  been  commatJ^y  exercised  by  the 
moderns.  Barron*s  tract  was  answered  by  Dr  Symonds  of  Cam* 
bridge,  who  published  Remarks  on  it  ia  1778,  and  by  Sii  Willianik 
Meredith^  in  his  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Taxatiofi  qf  Free  S^ie^^ 
jpuhlished  in  1781.  Barron's  tract  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
excellent  work  of  St  Croix  De  PEtat  et  du  Sort  des  Anciennes  CcloniiS, 
puWished  in  1778. 
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cd,  rather  to  promote  its  interests  thaij  those  of  the  colony.  At 
a  somewhat  later  pei»od,  the  foundation  of  colonial  establish- 
ments was  eagerly  patronized  by  most  European  governments, 
in  the  view  of  eXt€»nding  commerce,  and  of  enriching  the  mo- 
ther country,  by  securing  to  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
market  of  distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  aboriginal  population,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  amass  fortunes  with 
comparative  rapidity. 

'the  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  disco- 
very, had  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  country,  or  of  coloniz- 
ing it.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted  wealth, 
was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  tlie  bold  and  enterprisihg 
companions  and  followers  of  Columbus,  instead  of  engaging  in 
industrious  undertakings,  which  they  neither  understood  nor 
i^lished,  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  natives  of  that  gold  and  silver  which  they 
had  accumulated,  and  of  the  abundance  of  which  the  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout  Eu- 
ropij. .  It  was  the  thirst  for  gold — the  auri  sacra  famesy  m 
its  most  literal  and  degrading  form-^that  added  the  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  Spanish  Crown, — ^that  inspired 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  with  zeal  to  undertake,  and  courage  to 
execute,  their  daring  and  hazardous  enterprises.  When  the 
Spanish  adventurers  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  sin- 
gle inquiry  was,  whether  it  abounded  in  gold.  If  it  did, 
they  remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the  countiy ;  if  not, 
they  immediately  set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  after  their  first  discovery, 
must  principally  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold  and  silvei^ 
accumulated  by  the  natives  was  very  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers,  who 
oontinued  to  pour  into  the  country,  were  principally  directed  to 
the  unproductive  and  generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining*  The 
few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  largeinrizes 
in  a  lottery,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave 
aa  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cessive productiveness  of  the  mines.  After  liie  gambling  s{Mrit 
which  had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers,  had  be* 
gun  to  subside,  the  colonists  gradually  betook  themselves  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  pTOsuits.  And  the  vast  variety  of 
valuable  productions  with  whic^  Mexico  and  the  other  Span- 
ish colonies  abound,  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  and 
their  advantageous  situation,  ^ould,  had  they  been  only  to^ 
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lerably  well  governed,  have  occasioned  their 
wealth  and  civilization.     But  a  blind  and  int( 
paralyzed  all  their  energies,  and  fettered  an 
progress.     All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  g 
Spain  were  transferred  to,   and  multiplied  i 
The  whole  property  of  those  vast  regions  w 
vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  every  la 
whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  government 
emanated  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  wnich,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, the  king  was  always  present.     We  cannot  stop  to  descr^ 
.the  sort  of  r^ulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected  witji 
.any  degree  of  minuteness ;  but  we  may  notice  a  few  of  them  to 
furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probable 
effect.     It  was,  for  example,  made  a  capital  oifence  to  carry  on 
any  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  most  vexatious  regulations  : 
There  were  several  articles,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and  wine,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
.crown  reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,^bacco,  gunpow- 
der, and  some  other  less  imp 
other  oppressive  imposts,  wl 
,dustry  in  Old  Spain,  were  ri 
jjorts  as  on  the  imports  o 
power  or  emolument  could  I 
Spain  :   The  Catholic  religic 
of  every  other ;  and  bishops, 
in  its  train;   while,  in  orde 
strengthen  the  foundations 
government  endeavoured  to 

their  degradation  by  proscribing  every  species  of  instruction, 
and  watchfully  of^sing  the  introduction  ai^  progress  of  all 
useful  knowledge  ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  continental  colonists,  among  whom  the  monopoly  system 
.was  maintained  in  its  greatest  purity,  sboiild  have  languish- 
ed for  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity. 
.Though  surrounded  by  all  the  means  of  producing  wealth, 
they  were  not  g^ieirally  wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them 
indolent;  and  went  far  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  power, 
tut  also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge  from  poverty*  The  progress  i^f 
the  colonists^  who  occupied  the  Wei^t  India  Islands,  was  nqt 
quite  so  slow*  It  is  certain,  however,  th^t.^p  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  Spain  reaped  no  gieater  advantage  from  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico,  than  England 
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■or  France  from  the  smallest  of  their  dependencies.  In  proof 
'of  this  we  may  mention,  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  which 

'could  without  difficulty  supply  all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not, 
in  175(^,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  consumption 
of  GM  Spain.    But  the  combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and 

intolerant  gbvemment,  and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could 
^6t  balance  tJie  means  of  improvement,  which  the  fertility  of  the 
'Soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  most  of  the  necessa- 
*ries  and  many  of  die  conveniences  of  life,  gave  to  the  colonists. 
Owing  also  to  the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her 
transatlantic  provinces  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  articles 
*she  had  forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  conse^ 

.  '  quent  extension  of  the  contraband  trade  directly  and  indirectly 
carried  on  with  them  by  the  other  Einropean  nations,  she  had 
been  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  commer- 
■cial  monopoly.  A  new- impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit  of 
■industry.  Tne  colonists  began  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  na^* 
tural' advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less  inclined  to  submit 
■to  the  Wind  and  bigotted  policy  of  the  l^anish  court.  In 
1781  ^  rebellion  broke  out  in  Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  government  to  establish  a  new  monopoly 
in  that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution 
"of  the  conhexion  between  Spain  and  South  America,  and  was 
Hot  qjuelled  Withoijt  great  difficulty  and  liiuch  bloodshed.  But 
the  spirit  of  liberty  when  once  excited,  could  net  be  again  sup- 
pressed. It  continued  to  gain  ground  progressively,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  late  contest  between  France  and  Spain 
interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and 
gave  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independ- 
ence which,  after  a  lengthened  and  Woody  struggle,  they  have 
tappily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

'  I'he  English,  who,  like  all  the  other,  nations  of  Europe,  had 
been  impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  envy 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered  with  enthusiasm 
-sknd  atdou^  into  the  career  of  discovery.^  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bull  which  Ferdinand  ahd  Isabella  had  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation  of  oil  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniards  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover,  the  English,  to^  avoid  encroaching  on  the  do* 
minions  of  their  rivals,  were  oWiged  to  direct  their  effi)rts  fur- 
ther to  the  north;  Several  attempts  to  found  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  {{ichard  Grenville,  Sir  .Walter  Raleigh 
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anc)  others.  Bat  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
-country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisionB,  the  lo« 
df  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  various  dif^ 
*ficulties  incident  to  the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  cf 
these  attempts  proved  suceessfol :  And  it  was  not  until  1607, 
that  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent 
e!ttablishment  of  the  English  in  America,  at  James  Town  in 


'    "^e  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  bad  been  activated 
solely  by  the  hopes  of  gain :  But  the  colonies  that  were  sobil 

--i. — ^ — .' '.'   ...  i  J    '      I       ■         ■  '   • 

*  Robensoa's  History  of  America,  Book  9th». passim  |  J€.'Qenoii*% 
Notes aa.Virgiaia,.i^.  1794.   .  .    .  ,,. 
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«fief.  ^t»Ubb«d  in  Hjefv  ]^glaiid»  were^  chiefly  planted '  by  m&fk 
.piiio ; Aed  .  fr^m  ir^}i^ous  aim;  poIUical  ^persecution.  The  foiF^^ 
of  .government  in  the  New  England  .cQU>nie%  thoqgh  at 
'first  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  peculiar  religious  opinionfi 
jeiatertaioed  by  the  ^lonUts,  was  in  its  leading  ^principleses- 
nentially  fr^e.  For  ^  considerable  period  the  ooloni§jts  etoct*- 
<(1.  ^eir  own  goyernor%  coined  money,  and  exercised  most  of 
4he  Hgbts.of  $o¥er?ignt^;  while  the  English,  wholly  engross- 
4^  with  th0  contest.  J^ween  freedom  and  prerogative  at  home^ 
Jiad  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  proceedings.  Subse<)uently 
ta  tb^.BestorAtiotH  hoiy^ver,  the  govemmepts  of  most  of  th^ 
^ew.  England  States  were  established  nearly  on  tiie  same  fopt^ 
mg  as  that  of  Virginia;  which  indeed  became  the  favo^r^^ 
pnwel,  notr  only  for  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  e6taU,^be4 
<tn  tl>e  Continenti  with  the  jexc^ption,  of  the  proprietary  go^ 
lyeimiments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  also  for  those 
4liat  were,  established  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  uur 
'der .  every  vicissitude  of  government  a^d  fortune  the  N^^ 
^England  colonists  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardept  and 
enthusiastic  k)Ve  of  liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  qui^ 
iheir  native  land*  Every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  re^ 
.gi^ation ,  and  administration  of  the  difi<^rent  colonies,  was  de» 
lermined  lit  the  colonial  assexpblies  by  representatives  freely 
^ose^  by  the  settlers.  The  perscoial  liberty  of  the  citizens  wa9 
Well  seotired  and  vigilantly  protected.  ,A^d  if  we  except  the 
rlibtraints  on  their  con^merce^  the  monpply  of  which  was  jealous* 
ly  guarded  by  the  moth^  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  England^  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  d^ref 
g>f  fr^e^oqi,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  e^joy  as 
idtkaens  of  the  pQw<^fal  republic  of  North  America.  Tbehr 
jpn^gress  in  wealth  and  pppulation  was  in  consequence  quite 
iu»ptrecedei)t^d  in  the  hisjtoryof  the  world.^  ^  For  piy  own  P9^^tr 
said  Mr  Buxlie,  in.  his  vspeech  oii  American.  Taxation  in  1774^ 
.^  J  never  oast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing,  commerce,  and  their 
f  cultivated  and  commodious  life,  but  ^^s^em  tome  rather 
^  ancient  nations,  grown  to.peirfection  throu^^h  a  long  series  of 

*  fox^niiata. events,  and  a  strain,  of  sucpe^^ful  mdustnr^  accumu-r 
*'iating.  wealth  in  many  oentiirie^,  than  colonies  of  yesterdays 

*  than  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  mum 
f  sent  as  thrown  otitr  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shOTe.of  a  deso* 
^  late  wilderniess,  three  thousand  n41§s  from  all  civilized  inter-* 
^  course^ '  And  the  fact,  that  the  white  population  of  the 
Unked  States  bad  increasddin.  1776,  at  the  o^mmeiiGeiac&i^  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  to  above  two  millions,  and  that  t^  valu^ 
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of  t^e 'exports  from  Qifeat  Britain  to  tb^m  anfoimted  to  i^bout 
t,800,000/.  a  year,  shows  that  Mr  Burke's  observations  are  as 
correct  as  they  are  eloquent 

.  It  is  not  di0icult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexan^l^ 
prpsperity  and  rapid  growth   of  our  Noi*th   American  colo- 
nies, and  generally  or  all  colonies  placed  under  similar  cir- 
jcumstaii^es.     The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  thein 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts   and  sciences  practised   by  a  civi- 
lized airf  po^sfaed  people.     They  had  beeri  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  sidK>rdination.     They  were 
practically  acquainted  with  the 
polity  that  had  been  establishec 
placed  in  a  situation  that  enables 
.i-emedy  its  defects,  and  to  try  c 
utility,  ^  But  the  thinness  of  the  f 
consequent  facility  of  obtaining  ir 
a^d  unoccupied  land,  must  certj 

all  the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
:and  population  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the  other  colo- 
nlesi  both  of  North  and  South  America.  On  the  first  found- 
ing of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after,  each  colonist  gpts  an  ample 
supply  of  land  of  the  best  quality ;  and  having  iio  rent,  '^nd 
■scarcely  any  taxes  to  pay,  his  indijstry  necessarily  becomes 
exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means;  and  every 
motive  tq  amass  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  edgelr  to  col- 
lett  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  is  both  willing  and  able  to 
reward  them  with  high  wages*  But  these  high  wages  afford 
the  means  of  accumulation,  and,  joined  to  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  change  the  more  industrious 
labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  them,  in  their  turn^  to  bb» 
come  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers ;  so  that  every  class  psir- 
tioipates  in  the  general  improvement,  and  Capital  and  Popular 
tion  advanoe  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old  settled 
and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the '  establishment '  of  our 
American  and  West  India  colonies  was  a  device  of  the  sup*- 
porters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system — that  they  founds 
ed  them  in  the  view  of  raising. up  a  vast  agricultural  popula*^ 
tion,  whose  commerce  should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  ex*^ 
change  of  thieir  raw  products  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the 
•contrary,  the  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  set*- 
tlement  in  Virj^nia,  distinctly  empower  -the  cokmrsis  to  carry 
on  a  direct   intercourse  with  Jbreign   states*     Nor  were  they 
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this  permission ;  for  they  had,  so 
bacco  warehouses  in  Micfdleburgh 
isequent  proceedings  of  the  British 
of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were 
tes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  ah 
and  threatening  import !  f     It  was 
and  sliallow  policv  of  monopolists, 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  the 
civil  wars,  that  America  is  chiefly 
1  of  British  arts  and  British  free- 
5  of  a  Jifth  part  of  whatever  gold 
n  the  country,  was  deemed  at  th^ 
ion  for  tlie  privileges  bestowed  on 
in  Virginia ;  and  the  Grovernment 
le  bold  and  fanatical  leaders  of  the 
id  too  much  engaged  witl>  other 
ig  them  to  any  restraints  that  might 
to  emigrate.     It  was  not  until  the 
3  difficulties  and  hardships  incident 
md  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly 
in  wealth,  that  their  commerce  became  an  objecl  of  importance, 
'  and  that  regulations  w^e  framed  in  the  view  a(  restricting  its  free»- 
dom,  and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageon:^  to  the  mother 
^  country.     The  Act  ot  1650,.  passed  by  the  RepujDlican  ParUan 
ment,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  nionopoly  system,  by 
confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies  exclui- 
sively  to  British  or  colony  built  ships.     But  the  famous  Navi- 
gation  Act  of  1660  (12  Charles  II.  cap.  18.)  went  much  fiuv 
ther.     It  enacted,  that  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  enumerated  articles,  should  not  he  exported  directly  from 
-the   colonies  to  any  foreign  country:   hut  that  they  should 
^first  be  sent  to   Britain,   and  there  unladen,  (the  words  of 
the  act  are,  laid  upon  the  shore\  before  they  couhl   be  ftuv 
warded  to  their  final  destination.     Sugar,   molasses,  ginger, 
ft  Stic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated; 
•and  the  list  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addition,  of  cof^ 
fee,  hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &q.     In  1739,  tb« 
monopoly  system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  sugars  were  permit* 
ted  to  be  carried  directly  from  the  British  plantations  to  any 
port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  tite  conditions  and  regulations  under  which  this  in^ 

■"■'■'  f 
*  BoberlBon's  America,  Hook  9th,  p.  lQ\y 
t  Ibid,  p,  147. 
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3ulgence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and  numerous  up 
to  1803,  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render 
it  in  a  great  degree  nugatory ',  *  and  with  this  exception,  the 
oppressive  and  vexatious  restrictions  on  their  direct  expdrta-" 
tion  to  foreign  countries,  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other 
enumerated  commodities  of  any  importance,  up  to  the  recent 
alterations. 

But  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  monopoly  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  compelling  the  colonist^  to  sell  their  pi'oduce  exclu- 
sively in  the  Englisn  markets.  It  was  next  thought  advisable, 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  bta/  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
might  stand  in  need  of,  exclusively  from  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  England. —  For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted  in  1663^ 
that  *  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 

*  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  pl^tations,  but 

*  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or 
^  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  shipping,  Whereof 

*  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English.'  The 
preamble  to  this  statute,  which  effectually  excluded  the  colon- 
ists from,  every  market  for  European  produce,  except  that  of 
England,  assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  be,  ^  the 

*  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  . 

*  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations ;  keeping 

*  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother  country ; 

*  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  farther  employ- 

*  ment  and  increase  of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of  Eng- 

*  lish  manufactures  and  commodities ;   rendering  the  naviga- 

*  tion  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  chedp ;  and  making  this 

*  kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  planta* 

*  tious,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places 

*  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep 

*  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves. ' 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  colonial  po- 
licy, adopted  as  well  by  England  as  by  the  other  European  na- 
tions, to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture  such  articles 
in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother 
country.  The  history  of  our  colonial  system,  is  fiill  of  attempts 
of  this  sort^  and  so  essential  was  this  principle  deemed  to  the 
idea  of  a  colony,  that  even  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  *  the  British  colonists 
'  of  North  America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail 
^for  a  horse-shoe ! '  f  And  when  such  were  the  enactments  made 

*  Edwards'  West  Indies,  Vol.  II,  p,  452,  Ed.  iSigl. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  5m. 
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by  the  Legislature,  And  sucb  the  avowed  sentim^its  of  a  great 
Parliainentary  leader  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not 
ife  surprised  at  a  declaration  of  the  late  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
did  no  more  indeed  than  express  the  decided  opinion  of  ^most 
all  the  merchants  and  politicians  of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed 
that  *  THE  ONLY  use  of'  American  colonies  or  West  India  islands 

•  is  THE  MONOPOLY  of  their  consumption^  and  the  carriage  of  their 

*  produce!^ 

The  attempt  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  reign  to 
JeVy  taxes  on  the  America^  colonies,  was  the  in^mediate 
cause  of  the  contest  which  ended,  happily  for  them,  and  not 
less  happily  for  ourselves,  in  tl^eir  independence.  But  the 
proceedings  regarding  taxation  onjy  hastened  a  crisis  which 
could  not  have  been  long  averted.  The  colonists  were  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  discontented  with  the  restrain^ts 
imposed  pn  their  commerce ;  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose,  that 
a  great  and  growing  people  would  have  continued  to  submit  to 
such  galling  and  vexatious  restrictions.  Emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  was  a  necessary  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  American  colonies.  And  instead  of  repining  at 
their  prosperity,  it  should  be  our  proudest  boast.  England 
.  was  the  magna  virum  mater — she  formed  and  bred  the  men  who 
established  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wjlderness.  It  was  by 
her  example  and  her  precepts  that  tl>e  colonists  rose  to  emi* 
^nce,  not  by  their  wealth  and  fpdustry  pi^ly,  but  by  their  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  cause  of  rational  aiid  substantial  free- 
dom. Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  in  every  point  of  view 
infinitely  more  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  England^  to  be 
the  friend  and  ally  of  a  mighty  progeny  of  freemen,  than  to  be 
wielding  a  barren  and  blood-stained  sceptre  over  millions  of 
discontented  and  rebelliqus  colonists. 

-  Havjng  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short 
und  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
pf  the  colonial  system,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
various  advantages  which  this  system  has  been  supposed  lo 
confer  on  the  mother  country* 

I.  L  In  entering  upon  this  examination^  it  mav  be  proper,  in 
ii\e  first  place,  to  observe,  that  no  inference  can  mirly  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  exercised  by  the 
inother  country,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  that  monopoly 
iieing  advantageous  to  her,  unless  it  can,  at  the  same  time„  be 
«hown  that  it  occasions  no  injury  to  the  colony.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  of  it  foreign  state  >  It  is 
an  integral  and  constituent  part  of  your  own  empire ;  and  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  sound  policy  to  at- 
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tempt  to  enrich  one  province  or  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  The  protection  which  eVefy  government  is  bound  to 
grant  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  ou| 
varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi 
Had  Jamaica  been  the  mother  country 
we  should  certainly  have  thought,  ar 
distance  from  Jamaica  wrfs  no  reason  i 
enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  or  why 
our  energies  cramped  and  our  comn 
sake  of  affording  employment  to  a  few  , 
facturers.  This  is  the  proper  point 
i&hould  survey  the  restrictions  on  the  C( 
remember^  that  in  whatever  degree  tl: 
to  ourselves  by  enabling  us  to  sell  dean 
buy  cheaper  from  them  than  we  shoulc 
it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  injiiri 
therefore,  be  entirely  subversive  of  tl 
^nd  protection  which  every  just  and 
grant  indiscriminately  to  all  who  are  u 
2.  But  then  we  come,  in  the  second 
whether  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trs 
to  the  mother  country :  And  here  we  ha^ 
remarking  the  intimate  connexion  that 
the  sound  principles  of  impartial  justi 
That  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  i 
a  free  country  has  a  just  claim,  can  ne 
without  checking  the  progress  of  natio 
poly  of  the  colony  trade,  instead  of  em 
to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  es 
true,  that  the  power  reserved  by  the  mo 
ly  supplying  her  colonists  with  partici 
when  properly  enforced,  compel  then 
lies  from  her,  which  they  might  othe 
cheaper  rate  from  a  stranger.  But  of  ^ 
ced  sale  ?  Every  people  have  some 
pacity  for  the  prosecution  of  certain 

E reference  to  others ;  and  no  proposit 
etter  established,  than  that  the  wealtl 
most  effectually  promoted  by  their  cc 
those  branches  in  which  they  have  a  su] 

their  surplus  produce  in  these,  for  com:  

easily  produced  by  others.  But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  this  grand  principk.  If  the  monopoly. 
by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artificial  demand  for  our 
commodities,  it  is  obvious  it  must  atso  occasion  an  artificial  di" 
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Uribution  iff  the  capital  and  labaur  ^  tliecountty:  It  ini»t  dl^ 
vert  a  portion  of  them  from  some  of  the  naturally  beneficial 
channels  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  flowed,  to  foixe 
them  into  those  where  there  is  no  real  room  for  them^  and  where 
they  will  be  useless  the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases.  It  is 
qnite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  ever  be  en-^ 
SHiHid  by  such  means ;  and  yet>  such  is  the  only  advantage  d 
wtatik  dKMMaopoly  of  the  cdlonial  supply  can  ever  be  pro- 
ductive. We  TiylBrf  (y  advantage ;  tor,  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  mother  country  could  fiNCWsk  the  colony  with  the  commodin 
ties  she  want^^  as  cheap  as  they  rn^M-bft  fumislied  by  any  one 
eke,  the  identity  of  language,  and  the  varioiift  tiefr  of  relationship 
sui)sisting  between  them,  would  always  secure  h«r^  exclusive 
conoaand  of  the  colony  market,  independently  altogedier  of  any 
artificial  relations,  in  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  monopoly  is 
Either  useless  or  pernicious :  It  is  useless  when  the  mother  coun^ 
try  can  furnish  the  colony  with  commodities  at  the  same  or  a 
lower  rate  than  others :  aad  when  she  cannot  do  this,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  forcing  a  porticMii  of  her  capital  and  indt^try  into 
employments  for  which  she  has  no  peculiar  ^titude,  but  the 
cc>ntrai*y,  is  plainly  and  certainly  pernicious. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  ve- 
rified the  truth  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  rec?* 
koned  bo  important  and  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Dean 
Tucker,  Dr  Smith,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  politicians  of  this 
country  and  the  Continent  firmly  believed  that  the  independ-* 
ence  df  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  England 
-^  that  the  Sun  of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and  forever  f 
When  the  question  of  independence  was  firstmootedin  theHouse 
of  Commons,  it  was  indignantly  demanded— would  you  ask  s 
mighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  into  a  feeble  and  puny  dwarf? 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  high  tone*  In- 
dependence could  not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  resuH  ? 
Has  Great  Britain  fallen  from  the  high  place  she  formerly  oc- 
cupied among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Has  the  emancipation 
of  the  colonies  been  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to  our 
wealth,  commerce^  or  industry  ?  The  reverse,  as  every  one 
knows,,  is  decidedly  the  feet.  We  have  continued  since  the 
peace  of  1784,,  to  enjoy  every  previoxis  advantage  resulting  from 
our  intercourse  with  the  colonies  ;  and  we  have  done  this  with- 
out being  subjected,  as  was  previously  the  case,,  to  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  armaments  for  the  defence  of  such  dis- 
tant and  extensive  territories.  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties now  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  is  iipwatds  o/  seven  times  the  value  of  the  commodities 
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ex^rtc^  fi»  ffae  eribnies  previous  to  tie  irar^  4Mid  when  w€  had 
l»e  ecdk^sive  Bionopoly  of  their  supply.  Nor  while  we  can .  af- 
fcrd  to  supply  the  Americans  cheapo  than  they  can  manu&c^ 
iure  at  home,  and  Cheaper  dian  they  can  be  supplied  by  othei^ 
is  there  the  least  risk  of  our  losing  their  msKcki^  Our  trade 
with  the  United  States^  now  that  they  ase4Bdt|psBiiifet9.Mii»a» 
qfti!ta  a&  fimkabaag^  aa  ili  i^-iAa^  Ihqp^ipwggaiygt  tyawrii^^ 

^^partirafecr  coiti^  is  mo^  proStdbljeB^^jtctf  m  fim^^ 
mg^  ec»nbod£ueB.ferthe  market  of  the  other,  that  tibere  Isim^ 
reasoft^fear  the- trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  interfer- 
ed with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,,  but  a  natural  trade :  It  does 
taot  rest  on  the  miserable  foundation  of  bounties  and  proliibi* 
tions,  but  on  the  grati6cati(»i  of  real  wants  and  desires.  And 
^s  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  diat  it  will  becotne  still  more  productive  of 
wealth,  xjomiForts,  and  einoyments. 

3.  It  has  been  repealedly  urged,  that  a  colonial  trade  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  a  monopoly,  is  entirely  exempted, 
from  those  contingencies  and  revulsions  to  which  the  trade  be- 
tween independent  nations  is  necessarily  more  or  less  liable^ 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  always  secures  the  com* 
mand  of  the  colony  market.  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  forced  exclusion  of  competition  is  rieally  of  no  advantage^ 
but  the  reverse.  Admitting^  however^  that  it  is  an  advanta^, 
it  is  one  that  can  never  be  reaped  except  from  small  and  easQy 
guarded  colonies.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  supposing  that  the 
United  States  had  continued  to  this  hour  a  dependency  o£ 
England,  that  the  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusive svstem  could  have  preserved  us  the  monopoly  of  their 
fmyrtfiet,  nad  any  competitors  appeared  in  tlie  field  enable  of 
underseDingus.  '  The  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  though  it 
were  doubled^  would  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  St  Lawrence,  from  die  intrusion  of  smpg- 

flers ;  and  the  same  tiling  is  true  of  the  West  India  islanos. 
/heap  goods  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier—^ 
l^er  medios  ire  satellites  amant.*  All  the  tyrannical  regulationa 
and  guarda  costas  of  Old  Spain^  did  not  prevent  her  colonies 
from  being  deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England^ 
France,  and  Germany.     It  is  indeed  quite  childish  to  suppose 

*  Lord  Sheffield  states  dij9tinctly,  that  when  the  American  colo- 
nists found  thev  could  import  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  othec 
countries  than  from  England,  they  had  very  little  difficulty  in  evading 
aur  restrictions. — Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  America^  p.  24r8« 
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tJ^  any  extensive  market  can  ever  be  preserved  by  mere  dint 
df  cnsiomhouse  regulations.  They  are  always  pfodufctlvts^  6f 
injury,  and  never  of  advantage.  And  we  may  rest  attired,  that 
mtr  command  of  the  American  market  depends  at  this  moment 
tfn  the  very  same  principle — tlie  comparative  cheapness  of  ouf 
^WhMactured  goods^  on  which  it  depended  when  ^e  had  a  go- 
-^^riSk  in  every  state:  And  so  long  as  we  preserve  this  single 
advantage,  the,  preference  we  have  hitherto  erijoyed  will  conti-* 
nue,  independently  altogether  of  commercial  treaties,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  Acts  of  Congress. 

4.  It  has  been  further  urged  in  defence  of  tbe  colonial  sys- 
tem, that  it  ensures  the  regular  and  certain  supply  of  the  mo-^ 
ther  country  with  commodities  which  are  the  exclusive  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  these  becoming 
|5ree,  we  might  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  articles 
which  custom  has  now  rendered  indispensable.  This  apprehen- 
sion appears  extremely  futile  and  unfounded.  We  often  hear 
of  the  holders  of  colonial  produce  being  subjected  to  the  great- 
est difficulties,  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
buy ;  but  we  never  yet  heard,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
we  never  shall  hear,  of  their  refusing  to  sell.  It  is  true  that 
France,  and  indeed  tJie  whole  Continent,  was  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  last  war :  But 
she  was  ill  supplied,  not  because  her  colonies  had  been  con- 
quered by  England,  but  because  of  the  Continental  system ; — 
because  she  herself  had  resolved  to  exclude  colonial  produc- 
tions froni  every  market  in  which  she  had  an  ascendency.  We 
deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  nation  want- 
ing colonial  produce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  required.  Prussia  and  Germany^ 
though  they  have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well 
and  regulany  supplied  as  either  England  or  Holland;  and 
they  obtain  these  supplies  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  ob- 
tain them, — that  is,  by  giving  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour  in  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  ra- 
dical error,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  supply  of  colonial  goods 
tan  be  monopolized.  Sugar  is  not  a  staple  product  of  the 
West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico," 
and  Louisiana.  The  same  maybe  said  of  coffee;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  tliought 
td  be  an  exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally 
well  in  Cayenhe  and  other  places.  The  commodities  which  we 
dall  Colonial,  ought  in  fact  to  be  called  tropical;  for  they  are  to* 
be  found  almost  everywhere  between  the  tropics ;  and  the  idea 
df  monopolizing  them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
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. .  5.  We  have  now  gobe  <iver  some  of  the  lijor^  pftwrninefit  ^f 
the  advantages  that  ai*e  usually  supposed. to  be  derived  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply,  and. have  shown  th^t  tfc^y  ar^ 
almost  entirely  imaginaiy.  ,  But  there  is  one  on  which  .much 
stress  hfeis  latterly, been  laid^  and  which  deserves,  therefqre,  ^ 
more  minute  examination.  It  has  been  said,  that,  thpjigh  the 
increased. demand,  caused  by  the  forced  exclusion  of  fpreign 
goods  firom  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species  of  c(^a\^ 
modities  produced  by  the  mother  country,  may  not  b^  (jiirect^ 
h/  productive  of  advantage  to  her,  it  is  indirectly  so,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital^  and  consequent^ 
raising  the  rate  of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this  state- 
ment, how  plausible  ,  soever  it  may  at  first  sight,  ^appearg^.i^ 
really  just  as  untenable  as  the  rest..  The  truth  is,  that 
the  BATE  of  profit  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  dependent 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  afield  foi^  the  epiployment  of  capital  i 
but  that  it' is  determined  entirely,  by  the  productivmess  of  ir\^ 
dustry  at  the  time.  Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  vaJu<$ 
of  the  ejtcess,  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  expendit»r? 
of  a  given  quantity  of  capital  arid  labour,  over  that  original 
'  amount  of  capital  and  labour,  or  its  value.  It  is  plain  then:tha|; 
they  must  be  wholly  unaflfected  by  the  meiie  extension  of  th^ 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  however  great  that  ^3^ 
tension  may  be.  Suppose^  to  illustrate  this  principle^  tl^ 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  added^  by  a  fiat  of  Prpyir 
dence,  to  Great  Britain ;  the  effect  that  this  addition  to,  the 
soil  of  the  country,  or  to  the  existing  field  for  the  empJoymenl: 
of  capital,  would  have  on  the  raite  of  profit^,  would  depend  ep* 
tirely  on  the  circumstance,  whether  this  new  land  was  of  the, ^m^ 
or  of  gi^eater  productive  povoerj  than  the  poorer  soils  now  und^^ 
cultivation.  If  it  were  of  the  sarnie  degree  of  productiveness  ap 
these  poor  soils,  yre  might,  if  we.  chose^  expend  500  or  1000 
.millions  in  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  addition 
would  thereby  be  made  to  the  rate  of  profit.  If  the  farmer  of 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  (quarters  or  of 
10/.  for  a  certain  outlay  ^f  capital,  he  will  evidently  get  jiist  the 
s^aie  return  if  he  lavs  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other,  quantity 
of  equally  poor  land.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  tp 
the  Country  vrere  of  greater  productive  power  than  the  worst  quality 
now  cultivated^  the  rajte  of  profit  would. rise ;.  but  it  woyld.ris^) 
not  because  the  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  had  been 
.enlarged,  but  because  it  had  become  more.producti^e-r-becau«e 
the  same  outlay  of  capital  that  y  ields^  oidy  a  return  of  10  quau- 
r  ters  or  of  KW.  on  the  last  land  now  cultivated,  would  then  pei> 
baps  yield  a  return  of  15  quarters  or  of  15/. 
.  But  then  it  is  said^  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  hm 
VOL.  XLU.  NO,  84-.    .  T 
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this  very  effect— that  it  renders  the  field  for  the  employnient  of 
eapital  more  productive  as  well  as  more  extensive :  We  ar^ 
tokl,  and  the  authority  df  Dr  Smith  is  s^pea^ed  to  in  support 
6f  the  statement,  that  when  new  and  naturally  advantageous 
channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  discovered,  (and  we  shalTom^ 
eede  that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply,  if  they  are  the  result 
of  a  monopoly),  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them  rea« 
Mze  larger  prcfits  dian  ordinary,  and  that  these  larger  profiti 
tempt  capitdists  to  withdraw  their  stocks  from  less  lucrative 
c^jnoyments,  so  that  the  supply  of  commodities  produced  iot 
iftie  home  market  is  diminished ;  which,  as  the  demand  con«^ 
tinueis  the  same,  necessarily  occasions  a  general  rise  of  prices 
mid  profitSi.  But,  among  other  services  rendered  by  Mr  Rii- 
cardo  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  he  has  shown  the  &t> 
lacy  of  this  statement.  It  is  clear,  that  after  new  channels  of 
commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  means  of  a  m<mopoly  or 
otherwise,  there  must  either  be  the  same^  a  greater^  or  a  less 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities  than  before.  If,  in  the  Jirst  ^place,  the 
§ame  amount  of  revenue  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Uiese 
commodities  as  before,  there  wilt  be  just  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home,  and  no  change 
n^hatever  will  be  occasioned  :  If,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
articles ;  then,  as  there  must  be  a  proportionally  less  demand 
for  articles  produced  at  home,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labour  previously  employed  in  producing  commodi- 
ties for  the  home  market  will  be  set  free,  and  will  henceforth 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  sent  abroad 
to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  imported ;  and  hence  it 
Appears,  inasmuch  as  every  increased  demand  for  foreign  pro* 
duce  necessarily  brings  along  with  it  the  means  of  procuring 
the  augmented  supply  without  requiring  any  additional  capita^ 
diat  neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected  by  such  an  in- 
crease :  And  if^  in  the  third  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  produce,  ia  less  proportion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  should  be  devoted  to  their  purchase,  a  less  a- 
mount  of  capital  would  be  required  to  produce  dbe  commodities, 
exported  to  pay  them ;  and  tiie  cimitd  thus  set  free  would,  of 
course,  be  employed  in  producing  the  increased  supply  of  com- 
modities for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of  r6venti& 
saved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  mos^  in  future^ 
be  expended.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case^-whether 
the  same^  a  greater^  or  a  less  proportion  of  the  national  s^renue  Be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities-^ the  discoveicyr 
'«r  ftxrmiition.of  new  channels  of  commerce  cannot,  of  itself  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  thejrate  of  profit. 
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It  isL  briie  indeed,  that  if  forei^  commerce  edaUesus  to  in^ 
port  corn,  or  any  otiier  article  which  necessarily  enters  into  thii 
consumption  of  the  labourer,  at  a  che^>er  rate  than  it  can  be 
produced  at  homes  it  will  have  the  effect  to  lower  wages  and 
raise  profits.  It  *  is  obvious^  however,  ifcat  this  is  a  result  thaf 
could  not  possibly  be  brought  abput  by  the  monopoly  of  ih§ 
supply  of  all  the  colonies  and  couptries  in  the  wor^d.  Itdo^ 
not  depend  on  exportation,  but  on  importation,*— on  liberty 
being  granted  to  impprt  corn  from  those  *w.ho  can  furnish  it  at  tkg 
lowest  pricej  'ochether  thejf  be  dependent  colonists  or  independent 
foreigners. 

II.  But.  the  colonial  system  has  been  productive  of  other 
and  still  more  serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly 
by  which  the  colonists  are  not  only  obliged  to  hvy  all  the  fo- 
reign commodities  they  require  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country,  but  to  sell  their  own  surplus  products  in  them,  could 
not  have  been  made  effectual  had  foreign  competitors  been  al-. 
lowed  to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  and  cheaper  goods* 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  might  be  compelled  to 
dispose  of  their  peculiar  productions  exclusively  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  motfier  country,  the  latter  ha&  been  compelled 
to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  them,  and  to  give  the  cc/- 
lonists  the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  to  dispose  of  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  and  Barba- i 
does  in  London,  were  the  sugars  6i  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed  tp 
come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The  latter 'have,  there-  \ 
fore,  been  excluded ;  and  while  the  British  merchants  have  had 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Jamaica  market,  the  Jamaica  mer-  , 
chants  |iave  h^d  an  equally, complete  monc^oly  of  the  mark^ 
of  Great  Britain.  There  has  thus  been  a  reciprocity  qfinjurieSy 
and  not  of  advantages ;  and  the  colony  trade,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  wealth,  has  been  rendered,  on  both  sides,  a  source  of  po- 
verty, vexation,  and  disgust.  Were  it  not  for  the  perverse,  and 
most  injurious  regulations  to  which  this  system  has  given  rise, 
we  might  supply  ourselVes  with  sugar  from  the  Eiast  Indies  or 
South  America,  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to  buy. it . . 
from  the  West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious 
loss  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessa- 
ry equally  indispensable  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.!  The  quan- 
tity of  West  India  sugar  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  an  average  at  about  380,000,060 
of  pounds  weight.  And  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  that  a  rer 
duction  of  the  duties  oh  sugar,  from  the  East  Indies  and  Sbttdi  - 
America,  to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India  su- 
gars, would  enable  us  to  (detain  as  good,  sugar  for  ijdn  per 

.  .  t:2  .   .  ... 
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lib.  aa  now  costs  6d.;  but,  taking  the  drfference  at'only  Id,  per 
lib.  it-would  make  on  the  above  mentioned  quantity  a  saving  of 
np  less  than  1,583 jOOOi.  a  year  !  * 

*  It  appeals. frbm  Ik  PaHiamentary  Paper  (No.  186,  Session  1825), 
that  the  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1825,  amounted  to 
4,413,147  cwts ;  and  the  total  quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  998,94<7  cwts.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  3,414,200  cwts.,  or  382,390,400  lib.  for  home  consumption.  It 
appears  also  from  the  same  Paper,  that  the  total  nett  produce  of  the 
duties  derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1824*,  amounted  to  4,223, 24>1/. ;  and  the  total  nett  produce  of  those 
derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Ireland  for  the  same  year,  t6  418,663^. ; 
makipg  together  an  aggregate  of  4,636,90^. 

A  valuable  little  work,  containing  a  great  variety  of  statistical  de- 
tails, recently  published  by  Mr  Marshall  of  London,  and  entitled, 
*  &tatisticHl  Illustrations  qf  the  British  Empire, '  gives  the  following 
account  of  the 
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It  is  contended,  however,  that  when '  a  greater  quantity  oP 
produce  is  imported  into  any  country  than  is  required  for  its 
use,  and  when  the  surplus  is  exported  to  ForeigBers,  the  price 
of  the  portion  s6ld  at  home  will  be  det^hnined  by  the  price  paid 
for  the  portion  exported.  Now,  it  is  said  that  this^is  the  ca^ivkh' 
British  sugar.  We  anntially  import  about  ajijnrtk  part  more  su« 
gar  from  our  Colonies  than  is  required  to  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption of  the  empire ;  and,  as  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad;  ta 
be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  in  competition  with' 
the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  oi 
sugar  in  the  home  market  must  be  identical  with  them,  and 
that  the  British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  disadvantage 
we  have  supposed.  But,  though  the  principle  stated  in  thi9 
argument  is  sound,  there  is  a  circumstance  overlooked  that  ven- 
ders it  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question.  The  truth 
is,  that  British  plantation  sugars  in  bond  always  maintiun  a 
higher  value,  by  several  shillings  a  cwt,  than  foreign  sugars  of 
the  same  quality ;  and  the  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  wei 
allow  a  drawback  on  every  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  exported, 
which  every  one  knows  amounts  to  from  6s.  to  7s.  more 
than  the  duty  payable  on  the  raw  sugar  erf"  which  it  is  made  ; 
and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  really  equivalent  to  a  bounty  ef 
6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  on  its  exportation.  In  consequence,  we  export 
only  refined  sugars ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is  to  enable 
the  refiners  for  exportation  to  give  6s.  or.  7s.  a. cwt.  n^ce  for 
the  sugars  bought  by  them  than  they  otherwise  could  give;  vaA. 
thus  to  raise,  according  to  the  principle  already  stated',  the 

Erice  of  all  the  sugar  in  the  market  to  the  same  extent  We 
ave  already  seen,  that  the  aggregate  kjuantity  of  sugar  import- 
^  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  last  year,  amounted 
to  4,413,147  cwts. ;  and,  supposing  its  pn^e  to  have  been,  as*^  it 
certainly  was,  advanced  6s.  6d.  a  cwt.  by  the  operation  oJF  tfie 
bounty  pn  refined  sugar,  it  will  follow,  that  this  bounty  imrst 
have  cost  the  home  consumers  of  suga^  1,434,000/.,  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  our  previous  estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  mo§t  other 
articles  imported  from  our  colonies.  We  defy  any  one  *tQ 
point  out  a  single  benefit,  of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us 
from  the  possession  of£anada,  and  bur  other  colonies. in  North 
America.  They  are.  productive  ot  heavy  expense  to  Gre^tBri^ 
tain,  but  of  nothing  else.  We  are  well  convinced  that  it  i^  ^ 
moderate  coniputation  to  affium,  that  these  province^  have,  at-' 
ready  cost  us  60  or  70  millions;  and,  not  contented  VHith*wJbat 
we  have  done,  we -still  continue  to  lay  three  or  four  limes  the 
duty  on  Ae  timbc|  of  the  North  of  Europe,  that  we  lay  on  ^ 
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fimber  imported  from  Candida  at^d  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  asto- 
nished that  Messrs  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerate 
such  a  system.  Not  only  is  it  completely  at  variance  with  all 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  principli^s  they  have  so  often  professed 
and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  all 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  done  much  to  cripple 
and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce  we  formerly  carried 
on  with  the  Baltic ;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price,  and  de- 
teriorates the  quality  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  im- 
(lorted  into  t\ie  country.  And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  really 
ibade?  For  whom  are  the  people  of  Britain  made  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  inferior  timber?  The  an§wer  is  obvious.  Every  man 
of  sense,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows,  that  Canada 
must^  at  no  distant  period,  be  merged  in  the  American  re- 
public. And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  im- 
patience of  taxation,  when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be 
drained,  in  order  to  clear  and  lertilize  a  province  for  the  use  of 
his  rival  JonaUian. 

,  But  even  these  do  not  form  the  only  burdens  imposed  <m  us 
by  the  colonial  system.  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,'^ 
that  the  mere  military  expense  attending  the  government  of  our 
West  India  and  North  American  colonies,  costs  the  Tr^sury 

*  Abstract  of  the  actual  Disbursements  of  the  several  Commissaries 
upon  Foreign  Stations,  charged  in  the  Army  Extraordinartes  for 
the  Year  ending  25th  December  1821,  and  paid  by  Great  Bntaiil, 
exclusive  of  the  Revenues  collected  in  the  severaJ  Coloi^ies,  and 
'  other  Expenses  vQ^ed  in  the  Army  and  Ordnance  Estimates  for 
that  .Year:— 

1.. Canada  .  .  .  .        L.397,62d  14. 

2.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  -  105,58^ 

S.  Newfoundland  -  -  -  13,285 

4.  Bermuda  -  -  -  *        28,193 

6i  Bahama  Islands  ...  8,808 

6*  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  Colonies    321,480 
7.  Jamaica  ...  114,818 


8.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
'  9.  Mauritius  • 

10.  Mediterranean  • 

11.  Gibraltar 

:  12.  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia 
19.  Heligoland 
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«f  Great;  Britain,  in  time  of  pea^Ct  liitle  less  than  a  miuuc^k  a 
YEAR,  exclusive  qf  the  revemte  collected  iu  them.  And  they  have 
4he  farther  disadvantage  of  multiplying  the  chances  of  misun"* 
jderstanding  and  contests  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  making.^ 
vas$  addition  to, the  expense  of  war.  * 

Such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  our  colonial  possessions^ 
k  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  could  sustain  any  injury  from  the 
toidi  breaking  up  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  or  even  from  the 
total  imd  unconditional  abandonment  of  these  d^iendencies. 
But  besides  the  statements  on  which  we  have  already  taken  the 
liberty  to  .animadvert^  the  advocates  of  the  coloi^ial  system  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  break  up  the  monopoly  ;*-they  contend 
that  we  made  sl  contract  with  the  West  India  planters,  by  which 
4hey  agreed  to  buy  the  foreign  products  ih^  wanted,  exclusive* 
ly  in  the  markets  of  England,  on  condition  of  their  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  supply  these  markets  with  colonial  goods;  and 
that  the. planters  having  embarked  their  capital  on  the  faith  of 
this  contract^  are  entitled  to  claim  its  enforoement»  Unluckily^ 
.however,  for  the  West  India  interest,  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement*  The  Parliament  of 
England  never  entered  into  any  contract  of  an^  description 
whatever  with  the  planters.  They  passed  certam  acts  regu^ 
lating  the  cdonial  trade,  in  the  same  way  as  they  pass  acte 
m  relation  to  any  other  branch  of  internal  or  external  po« 
licy.  But  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts  were  to  continue 
in  force  for  any  specified  time.  Every  one  of  them  might  havet 
been  repealed  the  year  after  it  was  enacted;  and,  in  point  of 
Csot,  many  of  them  have  been  repealed,  and  others  very  much 
siodified,  without  any  one  ever  presuming  to  say  that  a  xx>n»  ' 
tract  had  been  violated  in  doing  so.  Wnat  should  we  think 
were  the  landlords  to  insbt  that  the  Corn^-law  of  181^  was  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  Par- 
liament was  not  entitled  to  repeal  or  modify  that  law,  with'^ 
eut  previously  compensating  them  for  any  loss  they  mighj;  su&« 
tain  from  its  abandonment?  Woijld  not  such  a  monstrous 
doctrine  be  scouted  by  every  man  of  sense  in  the  cpuntry  ?  and 
yet  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  contend,  that  we  are  bound  either  to  continue  the  colonial 

*  *  Exertions/  says  Lord  Sheffield,  *  must  be  made  somewhere  dur^ 
^  ing  war ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  expense  ^  defimding  the 
^  West  India  Idands^  by  sea  ahne^  during  the  last  ( American)  tvar,  cost 
*■  Britain  a  larger  sum  than  tootddpofchasethejee^simpkqftheu  islands 
^  The  detaation  of  our  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a  principal  cau«# 
io£  the  loss  QiAmasiGSLf'^^Otservatians  on  the  Commerce  of  4meri9q^ 
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^qnopolyy  or  to  pay  the  colonists  for  le&ve  to  i^Mindoii  it*  Op{<« 
ptons  such  as  these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  any  foi^iida- 
ition  in  fact,  but  they  are  subversive  of  eveiy  principle  of  im- 
provement <  They  would  go  to  eternize  the  worst  errors  and 
absurdities,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent .  with  all  Uie  ends  and 
objects  of  government. 

But  the  colonists  farther  contend,  diat  although  they  bad  no 
right  founded  oh  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market^  still  we  could  not  deprive  them  of  it  without 
gross  injustice.  They  allege  that  th^  abolition  of  the  slave 
'trade  has  placed  them  under  a  relative  disadvaoitage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  plant^s  <^  Brazil  and  Cuba : — ^that  it  has  had 
the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or,  in  other  words^  of  la*- 
bour  in  bur  colonies,  much  above  what  it  is  in  the  ccdonies  of 
those  powers  who  still  carry  it  on ;  and  that  justice  requires  we 
should  either  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  or 
restore  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  to  our  own  eotenists,  befibre 
we  open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have  colonial 
products  to  dispose  of*  This  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  all 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  colonists  in  favour  of  their  mor 
nopoly ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  destitute  of  any  real  weight* 
A  slave  who  has  been  br^d  in  the  West  Indies,  who  has  been 
irained  to  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  is  modi  more 
yaluable  than  one  who  has  been  nei^ly  imported  from  Africa; 
and  it  does  not  by  any  means'  foliaw,  that  because  the  latter 
fetches  a  smaller  money  pvice  than  the  former,  he  is  therefore 
really  cheaper.  The  truth  is,  that  the  disadvantage  under  which 
our  West  India  colonists  labour,  in  coming  into  competition 
vi^ith  foreigners,  do^s  not  originate^  in  their  being  prevented 
from  importing  fresh  slaves,  but  in  the  inferior  productiveness 
of  Jaihaica,  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  compared  with 
Gubia,  si;  Domingo,  or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  itlrn  inferiority  was 
icoinpletely  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Privy. 
Council  in  1789;  and  if  We  maintain  the  colonial  monopoly  un- 
til our  colonists  can  raise  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  may  be  raised 
in  Ciiba  or  Brazil,  we  must  maintain  it  until  Providence  shall 
have  changed  the  soil  of  those  countries  I 

But  conceding  that  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances^ 
be  improper  and  impolitic  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba  into  our  iparkets,  on  accpiipt  of  the  additional  stimulus  it 
might  give  to  the  importation  Qf  h\wfe%  into  these  countries^ 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude  the  sQgar  of  such* 
other  foreign  countries  as  have  interdicted  the  slave  trade.^ 
^ow,  this  is  the  case  with  Cokirabiaj  with  Louisiana,  add  with 
ihe  colonies  of  Holland.    No  slave  can  be  introdac€d  into  aoy 
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of  these  countries;  and  by  allowing  their  sugar  to  be  imported^ 
we  shall  be  introducing  the  sound  principle  of  free  and  fiur 
competition  in  the  place  of  monc^oly,  without  laying  otir  own 
colonists  under  any  relative  disadvantage,  and  without  giving^ 
any  encouragement  td  the  slave  trade;  while,  if  we  exclude  tt» 
it  is  plain  we  do  so,  not  because  we  wish  to  discourage  the* 
slave  trade,  but  because  we  wish  to  foster  and  protect  that  mo*, 
nopoly  which  has  been  productive  of  so  many  evils. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  exchide  the  sugars  of  the  Dutdi^ 
colonies,  Ccdumbia,  and  Louisiana,  but  we  actually  lay  10s.  a. 
cwt.  of  faigbei^  duties  on  the  sugar  imported  from  our  own  domi-r^ 
nions  in  the  East  Indies,  than  on  that  which  is  imported  froin' 
the  West  I  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  West  India  plantersi' 
a  monopoly  of  th^  home  market  agiunst  foreigners,  we  have* 

flven  tfa^n  a  monopoly  against  our  own  subjects  in  the  East.^ 
t  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  in  condemnation  of  thisr 
arnmgement;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  East  Inv 
dians  have  any  right  whatever  to  be  more  favourably  treated" 
than  the  West  Indians ;  but  we  contend  that  they  have  a  plear 
and  undoubted  right  to  be  as  favourably  treated.  To  attempts' 
to  enrich  the  latter^  by  preventing  the  former  from  bningto^ 
tlieir  produce  to  our  market,  or  by  loading  it  with  high^  dur' 
ties,  is  not  xmly  to  prefer  the  interests  of  one  million,  and  those 
— we  do  not  say  it.disparagin^y  of  the  planters— mostly  slaves, 
to  the  interests  oSone  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  but  is  totaUy 
inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of^  every  principle  of  impuM^-f 
tial  justice  and  sound  policy.  ' 

It  is  said,  however,  that  slavery  exists  in  Hindostan  asi  welt 
as  in  Jamaica,  and  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  Ini^i^ 
sugar,  and  facilitating  its  cultivation,  by  allowing  Europeans  tO' 
purchase  and  form  land,  we  should  not  get  rid  of  the  evil  ot 
slavery,  but  would  be  merely  substituting  the  produce  of  one 
species  of  slave  labour  for  another.  Now,  admitting  for  a  xao-^, 
ment  that  this  statement  is  well  founded,  still  it  is  certain,  from 
the  cheapness  of  free  labour  in  Hindosilin,  that  no  slaves  ever, 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  imported  into  that  country — And  hence 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  substituting  the  sugars  of  the  East  for  those: 
of  the  West,  we  should  neither  eSd  to  the  number,  nor  deteriorater 
the  condition  of  the  existing  slave.population  in  our  dominions^* 
while  we  should  save  Above  a  million  audahalfin  the  purchase 
of  one  of^the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  Subverted  a  systemof  monopoly,  and  bid  the  foundations  of 
a  new  and  extensive  intercourse  with  India*— a  market  which. 
i)«ay  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  conceivable  extent. 

But  it  is  much  worse  than  idle  to  pretend  to  §ay  that 
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East  India  stigar  shotiM  BOt  be  imported^  because  it  fa 
raised  by  slaves  as  well  as  thai  which  is  imported  firom  our  co« 
lonies  in  the  We^  Indies*  There  is  in  fact  no  room  for  a  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  and  J»- 
inaica*  The  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen  when 
coilipared  with  the  latter.  Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently 
acauainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies; 
ana  the  following  extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  Henry  Colebro<Ae» 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants,  will 
serve  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
of  Hindostan.  *  Slavery,'  says  Sir  Henry,  *  is  hot  unknown 
^  in  Bengal.  Throughout  some  districts,  the  labours  of  hus« 
*^  bandry  are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  servants.  In  certain,  dis* 

*  tricts^  the  ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the  peasants  for 
^.  whom  they  labour;  but,  treated  by  thdr  masters  more  like 
^  hereditary  servants  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like 
^  purchased  slaves,  they  labour  with  dieerful  diligence  and  un-» 
^'  forced  zeal.    In  some  places  also,  the  landholders  have  a 

*  daim  tb  the  servitude  of  thousands  among  the  inhabitants  of 
^  their  estates*     This  claim,  which   is  seQom  enforced,  and 

*  which,  in  many  instances,  is  become  quite  obsolete,  is  founded 
^oH  some  traditional  rights  acqmred  many  generatioiis  ago  in 
^  a  state  of  society  different  from  the  present :  and  slaves  oi 

*  this  description  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  fi«e- 
^  man,  except  the  name,  or  at  worst  they  must  be  oooaidesed 
^  as  villeins  attached  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondsmen 

*  labouring  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners*  Indeei^ 
^  throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and  ^ve  «{H»ear&  to 
^  impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment  on  the  masr 
^  ter,  as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave ; 
^  and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  sud^ 
^-  an  obligation,  since  it  is  marked  widi  gentleness  and  induK 
^  gence  on  the  one  side,  and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  other/ 
'Inose  who  can  find  any  thing  in  this  description  similar  to  the 
Condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  or  who  can  found 
^n  it  &nj  argument  gainst  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  be 
iirtported  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  oxur  Western  possessions^ 
Sftust  certainly  be  endowed  with  very  peculiar  means  of  pere^« 
IkMi,  and  very  extraordinary  Ic^cal  powers. 

^It  is  difficult,  howevor,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  fixMn  the  field* 
No  sooner  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  be^i  exn 
posed,  than  they  are  ready  with  another.  !b^t  contrated  witl|r 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colimy  inid« 
is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  Uie  cooirivy,  they  also  contend  thai 
ft  is  ess^tial  to  its  swirity  I    The^.  argo^  tmM;  ip  theeyei^  Jpf 
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'tiiie  monopoly  being  abolished,  otr  tnarkets  would  be  chie%sup- 
piied  with  foreigners ;  and  that  these  foreigners  would  naturally 
be  inclined,  in  innti^ion  of  the  pcdicy  On  which  we  have  so  long 
acted,  to  lay  such  duties  on  articles  exported  in  a  foreign,  as 
compared  with  those  laid  on  articles  es^poited  in  a  home  ship^ 
0S  woujd  cause  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  latter ;  and  that 
pur  mercantile  n^vy  being  thus  crij^led,  th6  ruin  of  our  m»^ 
jritime  po:wer  would  inevitably  follow  !  But  if  tjbe  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce  were  quite  free,  the  constantly  operating  principle 
?of  competition  would  effectually  prevent  any  foreign  :power  from 
attemptiqg  to  act  in  the  way  just  mentioned ;  and  even  suppos- 
ing a  combination  to  be  entered  into  for  that  purpose^  the  sup- 
plies we  could  derive  from  the  East,  would  render  it  quite  nu- 
gatory and  ineffectual. 

Granting,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  monoi 
poly  being  abolished  we  might  be  obliged  to  use  sugar  that 
nad  been  imported  ejfclusively  in  foreign  ships ;  that  would  not 
jrender  us  in  the  least  degree  disposed  to  question  the  propriety 
of  its  abolition.  It  has-  beep  usually  supposed,  that  an  extensiviS 
anercantile  is  absc^utely  necessary  to  the  possession  of  a  greal 
warlike  navy  ;  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraint 
liave  been  laid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  em- 
ployment of  ships  and  sailors.  We  are  satisfied^  however,  tha^ 
this  idea  is  wholly  without  foundation.  All  that  is  reqi^ired  for  ^ 
the  attainment  of  naval  power,  is  the  command  of  convenient  * 
harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build  and  man  shq)s* 
JFIowever  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is-nevertber 
less  unquestionably  true,  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  tnig/it 
be  as  formidable  as  it  noiw  is^  ory  if  that  was  desirable^  infinitely 
more  so^  though  Hjoe  had  not  a  siftgle  merchant  ship.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  only  use  of  merchant  ships,  in  re- 
spect to  national  defence,  is  the  means  afforded  by  them 
pf  breeding  up  and  training  sailors,  who  may  afterwards 
be  made  available  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But,  why 
jtake  this  rouudabout  method?  Why  not  breed  up  sailore 
directly  in  men-of-war  ?  A  sailor  who  has  been  bred  in  « 
merchantmto  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  can  be  a  good 
inan-of-war  sailor.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men-ot-^war 
were  always  kept  afloat^  and  manued  whoUy  during  peace  with 
.ftble- bodied  seamen,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  by  taking  on  board 
the  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  allowed  by  the  Admirdity 
Regulations,  tl^e  supply  of  seamen  might  be  kept  up  during  war  as 
well  as  during  peace,  mdependently  altogether  pf  the  merchaot 
service;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crews  would  gain  greatly  in 
diaeipUne  fUad^efficieBcy.  Besides^  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that 
^til  this  system  is  adopted,  the  great  and  monstrous  evil  of 
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impressment  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of,  Tlie  number  of 
sailors  now  on  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  about  25>000, 
and  there  are  very  near  170,000  seamen  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  *  Now,  suppose  that  a  war  broke  out,  and  observe 
what  the  effect  must  be.  Instead  of  25,000,  we  shall  then  niost 
probably  want  from  70,000  to  80,000  sailors  for  the  fleeti  But^ 
instead  of  diminishing,  war  may  probably  increase  the  demand 
for  our  merchant  ships ;  nor,  while  we  retain  the  ascendancy  at 
sea,  is  there  any  considerable  prospect  of  its  materially  di- 
minishing it.  Unless,  however^  it  were  to  diminish  the  demand 
for  misrchantmen  to  the  extent  of  about  a  HALF5  it  is  evident  we 
should  not  be  able  to  man  the  fleet  without  resorting  to  impress- 
ment. The  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  additional  saUors  wanted 
for  that  purpose  cannot  be  created  by  the  publication  of  a  de? 
clar^tion  of  war.  They  can  only  be  got  from  the  mercantile 
service ;  and  if  the  merchants  have  a  demand  for  them,  recourse 
must  unavoidably  be  had  to  impressment.  Instead,  thei^fore, 
of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  able^ 
bodied  seamen  afloat  during  peace,  that  number  ought  to  be 
increased  to  at  least  fifty  or  $ixty  thousand ;  and,  if  this  were 
done,  we  should,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by 
sending  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  to  sea, 
instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful  and  effective  fleet  as  would 
suffice  to  annihilate  all  those  that  could  possibly  be  exposed  to 
it ;  and  we  should  do  this  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  any 
sort  of  compulsion,  and  without  giving  the  slightest  shock  to 
commerce.  The  improvement  of  the  fleet,  the  abolition  of  im- 
pressment, and  the  relief  of  commerce  from  a  multitude  of  op- 
pressive restraints!,  are  all  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
And  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act  on  just  and  fair 
principles — to  keep  an  adequate  number  of  sailors  afloat  during 
peace ;  and,  instead  of  disgracing  the  country,  and  degrad- 
ing the  nayal  service  by  filling  his  Mtqesty's  ships  with  sailors 
kidnapped  from  merchantmen,  and  the  sweepings  of  our  jails, 
to  make  them  nurseries  fer  the  instruction  of  the  volunteers 
who  are  afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished 
naval  ofiicers,  and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  be 
made  to  it  is  founded  oii  the  score  of  expense.  But,  though  it 
wer^  to  co^t  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  inore  than  the 
present  system,. we  should  think  it  a  very  miserable  species  of  e- 
conomy  to  hesitate  about  incurring  such  an  expense,  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  and  efficacy  tp  our  naval  strength,  and  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  injustice  and  misery  caused  by  impressment.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  plan  we  have  Ventured  to  propose 

~  '  ■  '      '  ;  ■    '     1  "  I    '  1 1  ■■  IIP. 

*  Annual  Finance  Book  for  1824,  p.  309i 
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woiild  really  be  less  costly  than  that  ndw  adted  upofl.  It  Would 
'€)ccasion a  little  more  expense  during  peace;  but  then  it  would 
not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  pi*esentfiystein^  occasion  any  disin- 
clihatton  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sea  service^  or 
have  the  eiFect  artificially  to  raise  seamen^s  wages,  ho  as  to  af- 
ford them  some  compensation  for  the  Violence  and  unjust  treat- 
ment td  which  they  are  exposed.  *  The  custom  of  impress- 
^  mem,'  says  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  *  puts  a  free-born 

*  British  sailor  on  the  footing  of  a  Turkish  slaves     The  Grand  . 
'^'  Seignior  ogmnot  do  a  more  absolute  act,  than  to  order  a  man 

<  to'te  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  rim 
*"-  his  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  dnd^  if  such  acts 
^  shoiild  be  freqtient  in  Tutkey  upon  any  bne  set  of  useful  men» 

*  njomild  it  not  thrive  them  away  to  other  cou7itrie$i  mid  thin  their 

*  nianhers  yearly  f  and 'would  not  the  refnainiiig  few  double  or 

*  triple  their  wages? — which  is  the  case  qf  our  sailon  in  time  if 

*  irar,  to  the  grtat  detriment  of  our  commerced  *  It  might  per- 
haps cost  a  little  more,  though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
point,  to  man  the  fleet  under  the  proposed  plan ;  but,  as  its 
adbption  would  most  undoubtedly  have  the  efPeet  to  rediice  the 
cbst  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and  to  abolish  impress- 
fiiehi^  any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be  infinitely 
moreahan  compensated  on  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  defended!  of  the  col^iial  monopoly,  who  tell  us 
th^t  Its  abolition  would  occasion  not  Oiily  the  logs  of  the  market 
the  colonies  afford  for  our  prodilc^  but  that  we  should  also  losie 
the  large  revenue  we  derive  from  thecommodities  imported  from 
th^n  !  The  fiiliacy  of  this  statement  is  ^o  gross  and  glarings  Us 
hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not  certain! v 
consume  less  Sugar,  Coffee,  or  tiniber,  because  we  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  import  these  articles  i¥om  whatever  markets  we  chose* 
*  If  we  imported  them  from  foreigners^  then^  as  foreigners  Would 
not  send  us  their  products  gratis — though,  if  they  did^  we  pre- 
sume it  would  not  be  thought  a  v«y  seripus  calamity**^we 
should  obviously  haVe  to  export  the  saitie  quantity  of  gopds  to 
them  that  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident^  too, 
that  it  js  the  people  df  BHtain  who  |5ay  the  whole  of  the  four 
millions  a  year  derived  from  the  duty  on  sugar  $  and,  supposing 
the  duty  to  contiilue  the  same,  and  the  same  quantity  to  be 
consumed^  the  revenue  will  remain  constiint,  whether  the  sugar 

*  Eiisay  cm  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,  p.  24, 
^d.  1756* 
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come  ffdm  ^va  or  Jamittea.  Ko  ode  tes  liitfaerto  ts(ken  it' auto 
Ibis  head  to  afSrm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  portion  whatever  of 
the  three  and  a  Aa/jT  millions  a  year  of  duty  derived  from  tea:  But 
it  woxxXd  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  this,  as  to  say  that 
the  West  Indians  pay  one  single  farthing  of  the  duties  laid  oii 
the  cbmmodities  we  are  forced  to  buy  from  them.  r 

In  eviery  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this  subject  can  be 
considered,  it  seems  bbvious  that  the  restraints  on  thfe  colony 
trade  are  alike  impolitic  and  pernicious ;  and  that  their  aboli^ 
lion  id  imperiously  called  for  by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  in^ 
terests.  It  is  indeed  most  probably  true,  that  the  granting,  of 
liberty  freely  to  inlport  colonial  produdts,  either  from  our  db^ 
minions  in  Hindositan,  or  from  foreign  mwrkets,  would  be  ihju*- 
rious  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  West  Indian  planter^ 
and  mortgagees.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  colonisJ  mono^ 
poly  should  be  indefinitely  ^tended.  The  real  effect  of  thfe 
present  system  is  to  impose  a  heavy  and  most  oppressive  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  colonial  produce  in  great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  a  few  planters  and  merchants — for  the|^ 
are  but  a  few  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  community — ^to 
lioffer  on  in  a  business  which  they  admit  cannot  support  itself 
ana  which  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  disadvantageous.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  wise,  jus^ 
and  liberal  government,  •  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure, 
however  expedient  and  proper  in  itself,  that  might  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  to  injure  a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects* 
Every  change  in  the  public  economy  of  a  great  nation  ought  to 
be  cautiously  and  gradually  effected.  The  West  Indians  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
tiiem,  either  to  withdraw  entirely  from  their  business,  or  to 
prepare  for  withstanding -the  free  comjietition  of  foreigner?:; 
and  they  are  also  entitled  to  demand,  that  all  those  restnctions 
which  fetter  their  commerce  with  other  countries,  should  berd- 
pealed  previously  to  th^ir  being  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of 
th6  home  market.  But  this  is  aU  the  West  Indians  can  justly 
claim;  and  to  grant  them  more,  would  be  to  make  a  wanton 
and  Unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  interests  <rf  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public.  .     .  '  r 

Bdt  if  no  change  ought  to  be  suddenly  or  violently  brought 
abou^  the  lesd  delay  ought  to  take  place  in  commencing  the  re- 
turn to  a  better  and  sounder  system.  And  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  changes  lately  introduced  into  the  colonial 
system,  and  detailed  in  one  of  the  Speeches  before  us,  deserve 
Tery  great  praise.  The  intercourse  that  had  been  maintained 
previously  to  the  American  war  between  our  colonies  iit  Ihe 
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West  Indies»  and  those  that  iiow  form  iUe  Rq^ubUc  ef  tb^ 
United  States,  had  subsequently  been  subjected  to  some  very 
oppressive  restrictions.  These  had  been  imposed  by  us,  partly 
in  the  view  of  depriving  the  United  States  of  the  market  tbey 
bad  had  in  Januiica  and  pur  other  islands  for  provisions  avd 
lumber,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  securing  the  monopoly. of  their 
supply  to  Canada.  These  restraints,  as  well  as  those  on  .tbeilr 
trade  with  Europe,  had  always  been  loudly  and  justly  compUuii!- 
ed  of  by  the  planters.  But  no  adequate  enbrt  ,was  made 
to  redress  the  grievance  until  18^,  when  Mr  Robinson^ 
who  bad  been  struck  with  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  re- 
gulations, set  about  introducing  a  better  system.  For  tbk. 
purpose,  Mr  R.  brought  two  bills  into  Parliament,  whicn 
were  passed  into  laws, — the  Jirst,  permitting  a  free  inter- 
course  to  be  carried  on  between  any  countries  in  America 
and  our  colonies,  either  in  the  ships  ofiAose  countries  or  in  Br^ 
tish  ships ;  and  the  second^  permitting  the  colonies  to  trade  dN 
rectly  with  foreign  Europe,  in  articles  of  their  own  growth  and 
production,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  excbisixxly  in 
British  sliips.  This  was  a  very  g^eat  concession ;  but  then  it 
allowed  a  privilegie  to  the  Americans,  or  rather  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  only  being  possessed  of  a  commeiH 
cial  marine,  which  it  denied  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
there  were  also  many  exceptions  to  the  articles  that  could  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  from  America.  We  are  happjf 
however,  to  have  to  state,  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Hnskisson  during  the  late  Session  has  remedied  these  de- 
fects. *  I  propose, '  said  Mr  H.,  when  introducing,  his  billy 
^  to  admit  a  free  intercourse  between  all  our  cdonies  and 
'  other  countries,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in.  the  ships  of 
^  those  countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  articlesy 
^  the    growth,    produce,  or  manufacture   of  the   country    to 

*  which  the  ^ip  belongs,  and  to  export  from  such  colonies  all 

*  articles  whatever  of  £e  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  ei- 
^  ther  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  came,  or  to  any  o- 
^  ther  part  of  the  world ;  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  de- 
^  pendencies  only  excepted. '  These  just  and  enlarged  views 
have  been  adopted  by  Parliament;  and  the  colonies  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr  Hnskisson  for  extendii^  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  warehousing  system,  for  the  abolition  of  various  liea^ 
charges  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  ships  entering  their 
ports,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  suocurdinate  and  beneficial  al- 
terations. : 

A  great  step  has  thus  been  made  towards  the  total  abolition 
of.  the  colony  system*  The  colomsts  wete  lentitled.to  demand, 
that  they  should  be  exclusively  entitled  to  supply  us  with  colo- 
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lifkl  prddbots,  so  lot)^  as'we  foidced  them,  to  resort  ex^u^ely 
to  our  markets  for  what  tbey  had  to  buy*  But  now  tliat  we 
bave  relieved  them  from  these  vexatious  .restraints^^that  we  al"' 
low  them  to  resort  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world-«^thej  have 
no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  clatm  to  the  monq^xdy  of  the  British 
market.  It  is  plain^  therefore,  that  ministers  vdil  not  be  treat- 
ing both  parties  idnpartially  and  fairly,  if- they  stop  where  they 
now  are;  Having  done  so  much,  they  must  do  more.  Having 
deprived  the  merchants  of  Great  Britam  of  the  monopoly,  of 
the  colony  market,  they  are  bound  in  consistency,  and  in  jiisttce 
-id  the  people  of  Britain,  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  the  mono- 
poly ot  the  British  market;  The  ablest  defenders  of  the  nK>- 
nopdy  system  have  admitted,  that  one  part  of  it  couid  not  be 
iaippdrted  independently  of  the  rest — that  tbey  must  either  stand 
or  fall  together.  ^  The  British  dominions^'  says  Lord  Sbe^ 
fi^ld,  *  are  (zs  muck  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  markets^  of  tke 
•>  British  West  Indies,  as  the  latter  are  entitled  to  t/tose  of  the 
^former :  and  whenever  that  monopoly  is  given  up,  it  will  be 

'the  HIGHEST  ABSURDITY  NOT  TO  OPEN  ALL  THE  BRITISH 
•  ^ORTS  TO  FOREIGN  RAW  SUGARS. '  » 

But  it  has  been  saidy  that  if  we  deprive  the  colonists  of  the 

monopoly  of  the  British  market,  they  will  no  longer  have  any 

inducement  to  continue  their  connexion  with  us,  and  that  thiejr 

will  revolt!     Far>  however,  from  being  injurious,  thestate- 

.tnents  weiiave  now  submitted  prove,  beyond  all  question,  that 

'  the  separation  of  the  colonies;  would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  us. 

-But  were  it  otherwise)  we  need  be  under  no  alarm  on  that 

.hie»d&     Suppose  we  were  to  withdraw  dur  fleets;  and  troops 

flrom  Jamaica^  what  would  be  the  state  of  that  colony  in  *a 

'month  after?    We  may  depend  upon  it,  the  colonists  know 

their  own  interest  too  well  ever  to  think  of  dissolving  their  con- 

'  ilexion  with  England^     As  long  as  we  choose  to  employ  oitr 

troops  and  ships  in  the  prolection  of  those  who  are  totally  nft- 

-nble  to  protect  themselves,  so  long  shall  we  have  abundance  of 

•West  India  sugar-gardens  and  chaniel<-hou6e8«  .       ' 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  suppbsed,  from  atay  thing  that  Me 
have  now  sUted,  that  we  consider  the  foundation  of  colonial^ 
■"  tablishmehts  as^  generally  speakings  inexpedient.  We  eiiter- 
'  tain  no  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
'  provided  they  are  placed  in  an  advantageous  situation,  but  to 
•the  trammds  that  nave  been  laid  on. their  industry^  .and  the  in- 
terference exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their  domestic 

*  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States^  p.  260. 
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concerns,  tliat  we  object..  Ev^i^y  individq^l^oiight  \(>  hayp  full 
liberty ^to  ^enveKis  nativertJoiihtry  ;  and  ocqisiops  very  frequeril^^ 
otcurr,  in^^Hch  gorefnments  may  advantagedus(y  ijiterfcne  to  si?t- 
tte  emigrants  in  foreign^ countries,  and  when  the  soundest  poWiy 
dictates-  the  propriety  of  their  supporting  and  protecting- them 
until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  themseiVes. 


There  can  be  no  question  whatever  ^h^t  Eurppe  has  bjeen  prp-^ 
dYgiousiy  benefitea  by  the  t:6!onization  of  America.'  The  c^ 
lonists  carried  the  ^rts,  the  sciences,  the  language,  and  the  fefi^ 


g<on  of  the  niost  civilized  communities  of  the  CHd  World,  tor* 
r^'ons  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural  fertility,  occupied  only  ^ 
by  a  few  miserable  savages*     The  empire  of  civilization  has  hi  ^ 
consequence  been  immeasurably  extended  :  And  while  the  ex- 1 
periencfe  aflforded  by  the  rise  and   progress  of  coitimunities^ 
j51a6ed  under  such  novel  circumstances,  has  served  to  elucidate ; 
atid  establish  many  most  important  and  fundamental  principleSr' 
in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by,* 
the  vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has  afforded^  to  sti-'^ 
iftulate  the  inventive  powers  of  geniqs,  and  ta  reward  ihept^'* 
irent  hand  of  industry.                  *                                         .  -     .  : 
' "  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  -de*^ 
rived  from   the   colonization    of  America,   tney  are  triflfrtg* 
compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  Europeait' 
powers  only  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  tfiteitiselvW 
df  the  advantages  of  their  situation,   and   avoids    eiiifntii'^f 
Bering  themselves  with   the  govetnihetit •  of  extensive  territo-^ 
iSes  three  thousand  miles  distant.'   Fortunately;  ho  we  vei^,' 'it  ^ 
new  era  is  already  begun7-:Npvtt5  saclorum  na^tur  ordo  /*  Tht* 
Aipnopbly  of  the  trade  of  America  is  now  nearly  destroyed,*  and 
her  independence  almost  achieved,  'FVom  Canada  to  Gape  Horti^" 
every  port  is  ready  to  receivie  adventurers  from  Europe ;   aftd- 
A*  boundless  field  has^  in  consequence,  been  opened,  for  the  re^' 
ceptton  of  our  surplus  population,  and'  for  the  advantageous^ 
employment  of  European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.     The  pro*- 
gress  of  America  is  no  longer  problematical.     She  must  .con** 
tinnej  for  centuries  to  come,  \o  advance  with  giant  steps  in  thc^ 
career  of  imprpvenient.  ,  The  prodigioos  extent  of  her  fertile* 
abd  unoccupied  lands,  the  ihildhess  and  salubrity  of  hier  cli- 
mate, the  variety  of  her  natural  prodtrctions,  the  imnienseesfr* 
tent  of  her  inlai>id  navigation,  the  capaciousness  andUafety  (6f 
her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure  her,  for  a  very  Iphg  period, 
against  those  revulsions  and  contingencies  which  areaWays  af* 
fccting  did  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries,  and  mark  her 
otit  as  the  seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civilization* 
-    VOL.  XLII.  NO.  84i   ^-      ..     :     ,     .V      .U' ,• '..       -i 
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Art.  IL  Joatmis  Miltonh  AnglU  de  Doctrina  C/mstiana  libri 
4uo  fosthmi^  K  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By  John  Milton,  trans- 
lated from  ai^Q  original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A.  &c. 
&Ci.    1825. 

^ow^^DS  the  close  of  the  year  182S,  Mr  Lemon,  Deputy 
-^  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers,,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
s^fMTches  amon^the  presses  of  his  oiSc^,  met  with  a  large  Latin 
n^^t^cript  W  ith  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign 
d^patches  written  by  Milton,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Se-< 
ccetary,  and  several  papers  relating  to  the  Popish  Trials  and  the 
I(jre-house  Flpt.  The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope^ 
siiperscribed  '  To  Mr  Skinner^  Merchant.^  On  examinatipp,  the^ 
l%rge  manuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost  Essay  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which,  Recording  to  Wood  and  Tdand, 
IfiltQ^Qnished. after  the  Restoration,  and. deposited  with  Cyriac. 
S^Qner>  Skinper^  it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  political  opi- 
nions with  his  illustrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  Mr 
I^ipon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fifiilen  under  the  suspi- 
cions, of  the  Government  during  tbatp^secn^on  of  the  Whigs, 
which  foUpwed  the  dis^hition  of  the  0%fai)dt  Parliament,  ami, 
Vgi^tf  if);  cpnsequeqcie  of  a  gejaei^l  seiznrc^  qf  his  papers,.  this< 
M^ork  mky  ixaye  beenbroqght  to  th^  office,  in  which  it  has  been, 
foiind*  But  whateirer  the  adveintur^s  of  the  manuscript  may 
l^ve^  been,,  no  dout^t  can.exist  thatJt  Is.a  genuine  relic  of  the 
^leat  Poet* 

Mr  Sumner,;  who  wsfi  commanded'  fagr,  bis  Majesty  to  edite 
1^  translate  tJde  treatise,  has  acquitte4  l^mself  of  bis  task  in 
c^  his  talents  and. tQ, his  character.  His, 
^  easy  or  elegant ;,  but  it  is  entitled  ta 
md  fidelity.  His.npt^s  abound  with  inn 
nd  hav(B  the  ii^e  m«J?it  of  really  eluci- 
pre&ce  i&evideintly  therwock  of  a  sensi- 
rm  in  his.  own.  religion^i  opinions,  and 
of  others. 

I  not  add  much  to  th^  (w^e,  of  Milton. 
m>rks,  well  Mfritten»-^though  not,  exactly 
rize.Essftyjs^  of  Oxfoifd  am  Cambridge* 
mitatic^  of  classical  antiquity,  no  scru- 
the  ceremonial  cleanness  which  charac- 
ur  academical  Pharisees.  He  does  not 
brighten  his  composition  into  the  Cicero- 
y.    He  does  not  in  sjbort  sacrifice  sense 
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and  spirit  to  pedantic  refiaements.    TJxevMxurt  of  hk  tubjeci 
compelled  him  to  use  many  words 

^  That  would  have  made  Quintilian  star^  and  g|rilp« ' 
^{it  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedeni  ^  if  Lfittin  \^ere 
his  mother  tongue;  and  where  he  is  least  ]|}ivpy>  hits  iailiire 
seems  to  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native  not  firom  the 
ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham  with  great  felict^ 
says*  of  Cowley,  may  be  allied  to  him*  He  wears  thl^  gf^bt 
but  not  the  clothes  c(  the  ancients.) 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  irA^ei  ^f  $  power- 
ful and  independent  mind^  emancipated  frota  the  inflyence  of 
authority,  and  devoted  to  \he  search  of  trutl\.  He  professes  tb 
form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his  digest  of  Scrip-* 

Krai  texts  is  certainly  among  the  best  that  bate  appeared.   Bu« 
i  is  not  always  so  happy  in  bis  inferences  9»  in  his  citations. 

Some  of  t^e  heterodox  opinions  whieh  he  avows  »eem  to 
have  excitied  considerable  amazement }  pantieukriy  hia^  Ari£tn-« 
ism,  and  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  pcdygamy..  Yet  we' can 
scarcely  concSeive  that  any  person  could  hbve  read  the  Paradise 
Lost  without  suspecting  him  of  the  former ;  nor  do*:  we  think 
that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  bistOrjf  of  his  life^  ought 
to  be  much  startled  at  the  latter.  The  ojiinipns  whic^  be  baa 
expressed  reflpecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity^  the  ^e^mily  of 
matter,  and  tae  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  mighty  we  fhiids/ 
have  caused  more  just  ^urprise.^ 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  thes^  pointi^  The 
book,  were  it  &f  more  orthodox,,  o^  far  more  heretical  than  it 
is,  would  not  nmch  edify  or  corrupt  the  present;  generation 
^llie  mea  of  our  tima  ar^  not  to  be  converted  or  perterted  by 
quartos.  A  few  more  days^  and  this  E^say  will  follow  the  Z>^« 
Jensio  Poptdi  to  thedust  and  6ileQ,ce  of  the  itppei^  shdf.  The 
name  of  its  author^  and  the  remari^ble  drtmoMtanoes  attebding 
its  publioatipn,  will  secure  ,to  it  a  certtiin  degree  of  attentioit* 
For  a  month  or  two  it  w|U  occupy  a'  few  minutes  of  (ihat  in 
every  drawing-room,  and  a  few  columds  in  every  rtiagazine=^ 
and  It  will  then,  ta  borrow  the  ele^nt  Unf^uaee  of  the  play* 
bills,  be  withdrawn^  to  make  room  for  the  ^rdicdming  n&tel« 
ties. 

We  wish  howetiar  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ititerest,^  tvt^nsiiaiit 
as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  The  dexterous  Capu^ 
chins  never  choose  to  preadi  on  thelife  and  mirables  ofa^  sistflt^ 
t^E  they  have  awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auc^or^} 
by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  hip^ — a^  thread  fi»f  his*  garmetit,^  m 
lode  of  hk  hair,,  or  a^drop  of  hi$  blodd.    On  thes^ne  psinei^ 
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p}e^  we  inteiHi  to  take  advantage  of  the  late*  tnt^resiing  disco-^ 
very,  and,  while  this  menioml  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  stiU 
in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  Intellecr 
lual  qualities*  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  o«r 
readers  bkme  us  if^  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  foi^ 
a  ^ort  time  from  the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commeiQorate,  in  aif 
love  and  reverence,  the  genii^s  and  virtues  of  John  Miitpn,  thc$ 
poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  li- 
terature, the  champion  and  the  maityr  of  English  liberty. 
'  It  is  by  his  Poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known ;  and  it  is  of  l|ia^ 
poetry  that  we  wish  first  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  dt 
the  civilized  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned  amon^  the  great^ 
est  masters  of  the  art.  His-  detractors,  however,  though  put^ 
votedy  have  not  been  silenced.  There  are  many  critic^,  an^ 
some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath  to  extdff 
the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet»  The  works,  tney  acknow- 
ledge^ considered  in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among  tbcs 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  But  they  will  not  at 
low  the  antlK>r  u>  rank  with  those  great  men  who,  born  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  supplied,  by  their  own  powers,  the  wai^t 
of  instruction,  and,  though  destitute  of  models  themselves,  be^ 
queathed  to  posterity  mc^els  which  defy  imitation*  Milton^  it 
is  said,  inherited  whai  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  anf 
enlightened  age ;  .he  received  a  finished  education ;  and  we 
must  therefore,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  po^exs^ 
make  large  deductions  for  these  advantages. 
.  We  venture  ta  say,  on  the-  contrary,  paradoxical  9s  the  re- 
mark may  appear^  that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with 
more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  MHton.  He  doubted, 
as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether  he:  had  not  been  born  *  an  age 
too  late. '  For  this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  un*- 
derstood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic.  He  knew 
that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no  advantage  from  the  civiliza- 
tion which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had 
acauired ;  and  he  looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the 
ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that.as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  neces^ 
im\y  declines.  Therefore^  though  we  admire  those  great  works 
of  imagination  which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not 
admire  them  the  more  because  they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages.' 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splen^d! 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age. 
We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that  most^or^ 
thodox  article  of  literary  faith^  that  the  earliest  poets  are  gene- 
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raUjrihtf  best,  gli^uld' grander  at  the  rule  as  if  it  wfsre  the  execp- 
tion.  Surely  the  unirormity  of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a 
corresponding  uniformity  in  the  cause. 

^  The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason  from  the  progrefts 

of  the  experimental  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.     The 

improvement  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.     Ages  are  apent 

in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  separating  and  combining 

them.  Even  when  a  system  had  been' formed,  there  is  still  sdme- 

.  thing  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject    Every  generation  enjoys  the 

use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits 

'^  ?sh  acquisitions,  to  ftititre  ages.     In  these 

\,he  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disad- 

vhen  they  fail,  are  entitle(^  to  praise,  Th^ir 

Tior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  9urpasf» 

Inments.     Every  girl  who  has  read  Mrs 

iTues  on  Political  Economy^  could  teach 

)le  many  lessons  in  finance.     Any  intellir 

y  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years 

n  more  tlian  the  great  Newton  knew  after 

ly  arid  meditation* 

nth  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculpture, 
with  poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement: 
arts  with  better  objects  of  imitati<M).  It 
the  instruments  which  are  nece^aty  to  this 
is  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
ige,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
ts  Rudest  state.  '  Nations^  like  individuals, 
en  abstract.  They  advance  from  particu- 
terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  en- 
bil^o|>hical,.ihat  of  a  half'-civili^ed  people 

slanguage  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and 
^     -^    -  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of 

their  intellectual  operations,  a  change  by  whrcfa  ^ience  gati^s 

'  ahd  poetry  loses*  Generalization  is  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rkiiowledge,  but  particularly  in  the  creations  of  thb 
imagination.      In  prdpbrtion  as  men  know   mor^  and  think 

-more,  they  look  less  at  mdrviduals  and  more  at  classes. 
They  therefore  make  better  theories  and  ivorse  poems.  They 
give  us  vague  pbrasies  instead  of  images,  and  personified  quali- 
ties instead  of  men.     Thfey  may  be  better  able  to  anatysre  htf- 

r man  nature  than  their  predecessors.  But  anaiyds  is  not  th& 
business  of  the  poet.     His  office  is  to  pourtray,  not  to  diaseer. 

■He  may-believe  in  a-  moral- senses  like  Shaftesbury.     He  may 

-refer  all  bmnjEin  :a9ti6us  to  setf^iiiteresti  like  Helvemsj^  or  he 
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may  nevei*  think  abbut  the  nmtter  at  a!U  Hts  ^recd  cm  such 
sufcgects  will  no  more  influence  his  poetryi  properly  %o  called^ 
than  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting 
the  lacrymal  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  iritt  aiffect 
the  tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the  Wushcs  of  his  Amx>ra.  If  ^alct^ 
sf)eare  had  written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  actions,  it 
i^'by  BO  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one. 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained  half 
00  much  able  reasoning^on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
PaWe  of  the  Beea.  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an 
iago  ?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  Ijheit 
elements,  would  he  have  been  able  to  combine  those  elcmenlii 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,-^->^  real,  living,  indivi- 
dual mem  ? 

ferhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry, 
without  ^  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any  thing  whidi  gives 
s6  much  plea8Urtf*ought  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry 
we  m^an,  not  of  course  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good 
v^rking  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  com- 
positions which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
By  poetry  we  mean,  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of  do- 
ing by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  co- 
lours; Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lilies  uni- 
versally admired  for  the  vigour  ana  felicity  of  their  diction,  and 
gtill  niore  valuable  on  account  of  the  just  notion  which  they 
ponvey  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled. 
'  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  fwm%  of  things  unkBown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tmfdb  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  ^iry  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 
The»e  ane  the  fruits  of  the  >  fine  fmisy '  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  poet,-Hft  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth  in- 
indeed,  b  esaenlkl  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  Uie  truth  of  madness^ 
l^e  reasoningB  fre  justj  l»t  the  prtmisea  are  fake.  After  the 
first  suppositions  have  been  made,  every  thing  ougbt  to  be  eoo- 
iistent ;  but  ikose^first  supposilioBs  require  a  degree  of  creduli- 
ty which  almost  amounts  to  m  partial  and  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  mtelleet.  Henoe  of  all  people  children  are  the 
mo8|  imaginative.  Tb^  abandon  themselv^  without  reserve 
to  every  Uiusion.  Every  image  which  'is  strongly  presented  to 
tkehr  mental  eye  produces  on  them  die  e£Peot  of  redity.  No 
man,  wkatevter  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  afiectcd  by  Ham- 
let or  l.ear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  stoiy  of  poor  Red 
Ridio^hood.    She  knpws  Unlit  is  idl  Mae,  that  wolves  can? 
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Tioi  speak)  tliat  tbere  are  no  wolves  in  Etigimnd.  Yet  in  ^^ 
0f  her  knowledge  »he  believes ;  she  weeps,  she  trefnibles ;  ^e 
dares  noi  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  leetb  ^f 
the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such  ii  the  despotism  of  tlie  isMigt* 
natUm  over  cincultiimted  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children  with  a  greater  va- 
riety (^  ideas,  it  is  therefore  in  sudi  a  state  of  ^mty  that  w^ 
may  expect  to  find  the  poetic^  temperament  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. In  an  eniigtened  age  tb^e  will  be  mu<^  intelKgenci^ 
much  science  much  plufesophy^  abundance  of  just  classsificatioli 
-and  subtle  anafysis,  abmidancce  of  wit  and  elo^aKe^  i^^Hi<- 
^dmiceof  verses^  and  even  of  good  one6,*»^but  little  poetry.  Mi^ 
will  judge  and  compare ;  but  they  will  not  create.  They  wiH 
talk  about  llie  old  poets,  jmd  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  coih 
Aieive  t^e  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  theilr  mdier  ^noeio 
tors,  the  agony,  the  ecstacy,  tile  plenitude  of  belief  The  Greek 
RhapsodistS)  according  to  IHato,  could  not  recite  Hmner 
^idiout  almost  falling  into  convnlsioos.*  The  MobawV  hardly 
feel^  the  scalping- knife  while  lie  shouts  his  de&di**soiig.  Hi^ 
power  whicii  tiie  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exei^ 
cised  over  their  auditcnrs  seems  to  moderii  leaders  almost  miriH 
cnlous.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  cobm|kmty, 
ttnd  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its  improve- 
ments.   They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as-  a  tn»- 

S'c  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as 
e  ma^c  lantern  acts  best  in  a  daiiL  room,  poetry  effects  its 
Euipose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light  of 
nowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  df 
cettaintv  become  more  and  more  definite^  and  the  shades  of. 
probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineamentt^ 
of  the  phantoms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter. 
We  catmot  unite  the  incompatible  advantages  of  reality  and  de- 
ception, the  dear  disoornment  of  truth  aUd  the  exquisite  enjoyb- 
ment  of  fictit>n. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 
great  poet,  mnst  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces 
Uie  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  know^ 
led^  which  has  perliaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  su- 
periority. His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His 
difiiculties  will  be  prc^rtioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursinta 
which  are  fashionable  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  pro- 

*  See  the  Dialogue  between  Socrates  and  lo. 
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^ficiaachr  will  iii  g/SihefA  be  pro^ortbsed  ttrtble  rigbur  nod  actih 
vUy;of  bis  mind.  And  k  is  w^U  if,  after  all  fais  sacrifices  and 
\e^rtion«,  his  woi4(s  do  notreseaible  a  lisping  man,  or  a  nu^devii 
-I'uin.  .  ly^e  have,  seen  Jaxuur!  own  tim£  great  talents,  intense  Jat 
bour,  and  long  meditation,  employed  in  tliis.  struggle  again«|t 
.theispirit  of  the  ag^^  and  employ ed^  we  will  not  say  absolutely 
m  Tliin,  but  with  dubioua  success  and  feeble  applattse. ...  i 
Jf  thiese  reas(»nings  be  just,  no  poet  has  eyer  triumphed  over 
^f;iRterdiffic«ltie& than  Miltcm.  He  received  a  learaed  eduoOiton. 
was  a  prttfoiihd  and  elegant  classical  scholar.:  he  had  stiir 
died^U  the  jBiyfiiteries  of. Rabbinical  lita*aUive:  he  was  intin^ter 
jlly>^&cquainted  with  every  language  of  modern  Europe  frolg 
^hich  either  pleasure  or  information;  was  then,  to  be  derived- 
He  was  perhaps  the.  only  great  poet  of  later  tiaues  who  has 
J;>eeo  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin^  verse.  .  Th^ 
^oniu^  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order;  and  hip 
j>oems  in  the  ancient  language^  uiough  much  praised  by  those 
'^^hp  have,  never,  read  them*,  are  wretched  compositions.  Cow- 
il^y»  .witb  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity^  bad  little  imar 
Isolation :  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his  dasaical  diction  cpoipar 
jrable  to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of  Johnson  is  agaimM^ 
4is  on  this  point  But.  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  <^ 
^e.middle  ages. till  he  had. become,  utterly  insensible. to  tb^ 
>.^44gustan  el^ance,  and  was  as.  ill  qualified  to  judge  bet,wee9 
two  Latin  styles  as  a.  habitual  djrunWd  to  set  up  tor  a  winer 
4aster.  : 

^    Versification  in  a  dead  langiia^e  is  an  exotic,  a  fer-fetched^ 

^ostly,  sickly,  ijpitation  of  that  which  ekewliere  may  be  found 

'in  healthful  and  spcmtaneous .perfection*     The  soils.. cm  which 

Ahk  rarity  flourishes,  are  in  general  .as  iii  suited  to  the  prodttei- 

'4i(m  of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  floMrer  pots  of  a  hot^howi^ 

Jt0.  the  growth x)f  oaks.     That  the  aathor.of  the  £aradise  Lostt 

^should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Mauso  was  tnuly  wonderfiiL 

-Neverbefore  were  such. marked  originality^  and  such  exquistte 

•fljimiciy.  fopod  together.     Indeed,  in.  all  the  Latin,  poems  of 

Idilton  the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to. such  works  ts 

.^admirably  preserved,  while,! at  the  .same  timej  the  richness  of 

;his  f^ncy  and  the  eWation  jof  his  sentimenta  giveioithem  a  p^ 

"Cnliar  chaarm,  an  air. of  nobleness  and. freedom,  which  di^^** 

•jguishes  them  from  all  olher  wiritii^  of  the^sufoe  class.     They 

ij'eiinind  us  of  the  ^musenents  of  those  aiigelic  warriors  wb^ 

ifopmposed  the  cohort  oC  ^abred  £  ,  .  » 

«     ;:    V. About  him  eKcrdsed  heroij^  gamea  . .      .     .  ./ 

-  -' The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.     Hut  o*er  their  iiead* -.    - 

*  CelD^ial  armour.y^.shiekl,  bcloi, j^nd  sjican    -  -  ♦ 

^  Jiung  brigfit,  with  diamond  flaming  ai^d  with  gold-* 
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•We  cannot  look  iipdn  the  sjiortive  exercises  fi>r  which  the  geniiia 
irf^Miitoti  ongtrtk  itself,'  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gor- 
ffeons  find  terrible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear.. 
iThe  Btrengtti  of  his  imagination  trhtmpbed  over  every  obstacle . 
So  intense  and  ardent  was*  thefire  of  his  mind,  that  it  not  only, 
was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  its  fiiel,  but  penetrated 
the  whole  ^perincumteftt  mass  with  its  6wn  hedt  and  radi-, 
ance.     ;  :      : 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  ccmipletet 
exflfuinatioti  <rf  the  poetry  of  Milton.  *  The  public  has  long 
been  agreed  as  to  ^e  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passageis 
th^  ineoxnpairable  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  excellence 
of  ih/^  style  which  no  rival  has  been  abJe  to  equal,  and  no  pa-^ 
rodist  ix>  degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the: 
idicimatic  powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  an- 
cient and  every  modern  language  has  contributed  something 
©f^race,  of  4Bnei*gy%  or  oflmtisicw  In  the  vast  field  of  criticism, 
dn  which  we  arc  entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  already. 
fitit  theirisickles^  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the  ne- 
gligent search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a 
$heaf. ... 

►  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton,  is 
Ae  extreme  remoteness  of  Ihe  associations  by  mewis  6f  which 
itactsCoii.tke  reader.  Its  ^ett  is  produced,  not  so  Jtiuch  by 
mbat  it  expresses,  as  bv  what  it  suggests,  not  so  much  by 
ihe  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which 
are  connected  with  them.  He  electrifies. the  mind  through 
conductors.  The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand 
ihe'^ltad.  Homer  giveishim  no  choice,  and  requires  froni 
litih  no  .eKerUori ;  but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and 
«ets  his  images  in  ^o  elear  a  fight  that  it  is  im})pssible  to  be 
irlind  to  th^m.-  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  compre- 
^tended  or  enjoyed,  utiless  the  n)ind  of  the  reader  cooperate 
.with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture 
&r  fdny>for  a  mere  passive  listeuer.  He  sketches,  and  leaves 
athersto.fiU  up. tije  outline*  He  strikes  the  keyrnote,  and  ex- 
[)ects  his  hearer  to  make  out  die  melody. 
,  rW^  oft^n  hearof-the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The.ex- 
pnes»ion  in  geae^al  means  nothing,  but,  applied  to  th^  writings 
x)f  Milton^  it  Is^jsdosl  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  in- 
cantation* Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvi<^us  meaning  than  in 
itjs  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  than-  iu  other  words.  13ut  they  are  words 
o(  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced,  than  the 
IJttSt.ifi  present,  ftpd  tb0  jdistajgt.  we^ft  .  New  fo/ras  of  beauty 
iitart  at  once  intQ  ^xist^nce,  apd  all  the  burial- places  of  the  me» 
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mory  give  up  th^ir  dead*  Change  the  ttnictnre  of  the  leRteKe ;: 
substitute  me  synonyipe  for  anotber,  and  the  whole  effect  i»de-» 
{stroyed.  llie  s|^U  loses  its  power ;  and  be  who  shoold  then 
h^e  to  conjure  wilb  it,  woold  find  Umself  t»  nnich  iniMiiken 
as  Cassim  in  the  Anibkn  Ibtle,  twbein  he  stood  crying  *  Open 
♦  Wheat,  *  *  Opem  Borl^ey, '  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound 
but  ^  Open  Sesame  ! '  The  mtseraUe  £ttiorm  of  I^den  ih  hm 
attempt  to  rewrite  some  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remarks 
irible  Instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  we  may  rem^ric,  that  scarce^ 
ly  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Mihon  are  more  genendly 
known,  or  more  irequently  iiepeAted,  <lian  those  which  are  lit-^ 
tie  more  than  mnster* rolls  of  names.  They  are  not  always 
more  appropriate  or  more  mdodious  than  oth^  names.  But 
they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  then^  is  the  first  link 
in  a  long  chain  of  associated  idi^s.  Like  the  dwelling-jiiace 
of  our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  oi  oar 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  ^ey  produce'  upon  us  an  ef« 
feet  whdiy  independent  of  their  intrinsic  vaiue.  One  tmnsports 
ns  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history.  AnftUier  plaoes^us  amone 
the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a  distant  country.  A  thtrd 
evefcesali  the  dear  /classical  recollections  of  childhood,  the  sdbocd- 
room,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  hdiday,  and  tlie  prize.  A 
fourth  brings  befoi'e  us  the  splendid  phsmtoms  of  chivalrous 
rotniEincej  the  tropbied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  th« 
quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  die  enchanted  gardens,  the 
achievement^  of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  laniles  of  rescised 
princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  peculiar  manner  more 
happily  displayed  than  in  the  AUegro  Mid  ^e  Penseroso.  It  is  im-** 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language  can  be 
brought  to  a  moreexquiate  degree  of  perfection*  These  poems 
dipp^  from  others  as  c^t^  of  ros^s  diffisrs  finom  ordinary  rose 
water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin  diinted  mixture. 
Th^y  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of  hii^ 
from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  him^ 
self.%    Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  Canto. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonist^s  are  works,  which, 
though  of  very  different  merit,  o^r  some  marked  points  of  re^ 
semblance*  They  are  both  Lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  Plays. 
Thf^re  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  compositi<m  so  essenttaliy 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  th^  ode.  The  business  of  the  dra«- 
matist  is  to  keep  himself  mu  of  sighf,  and  to  let  nothing  appear 
but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notioe  to  his  person** 
a)  feelings,  the  ilbision  is  broken.     The  ettei^  is  as  unpleasan( 
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as  ti»al;  wbidi  is  produced  on  ibe  ttnge  by  the  voice  of  a 
prompter,  or  thfc  entrance  of  a  scene-^bifter.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  succesfifnl  perform- 
ances. They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by 
the  friend  of  children,  Mr  Newberry,  ki  which  a  sinf^e  move- 
able bead  goes  round  twenty  different  bodies ;  so  tbht  the  sanie 
face  looks  out  upon  ns  successively,  from  the  uniform  of  a  hus- 
sar, the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  aH  the 
characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  f^own 
and  «neer  of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instant*  But  this 
species  of  egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspiration 
cSf  tbe'ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himseU^ 
without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  endea- 
voured to  elEbct  an  amalgamation^  but  never  with  complete 
success.  The  Greek  Drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Sam- 
son was  written,  sprung  from  the  Ode.  The  dialogue  was  in- 
grafted on  the  chorus,  and  naturallv  partook  of  its  character. 
The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  cooperat- 
ed with  the  circumstances  under  which  Tragedy  made  its  first 
appekrance.  ^schylas  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In 
his  time,  the  Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than 
in  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  im- 
mense superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in  the  ai*ts,  which,  in 
the  foUowin^r  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with 
contempt.  From  the  narrative*  of  H^odotus  it  should  seemy 
that  ihey  still  looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural 
that  the  literature  of  Greece  should  be  tinctureid  with  the  Orien- 
tal style.  .And  that  style,  we  think,  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 
works  of  Pindar  and  JEschyhis.  The  latter  often  reminds  Us  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and 
diction,  bears  a  considen^le  resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas. 
Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd :  considered  as  chd- 
rattes,  they  are  am>ve  all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine 
the  address  of  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or 
the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  df 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  diem  as  monstroui;. 
But,  if  we  forget  the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry, 
we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and 
magnificence.  Sophodes  made  the  Greek  draofia  as  dranrnttb 
as  was  consistent  with  its  original  form.  His  portraits  of  meti 
have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but  it  is  the^similarity  not  of  a  paint- 
ii^,.bnt  of  a  bas-relief.  It^uggests  a  resemblance;  but  it  does 
not  produce  an  illusion.     Euripidds  attempted  to  earry  the  rd- 
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farm  farttier/  But  it  was  a  task  Tat  beyond  hl^  pbw^r^i^  perhaps 
beyond  any  po\yers*  Instead  of  correcting  what  w^s  bad,  be 
destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts, 
bad  sermons  for  good  odes* 

Milton,  it  is  weil  known,  admired  Euripides  highly ;  much 
more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed  the  ca- 
resses wbich  this  partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  ^  sad  Elec- 
tra*s  poet,'  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Fairy- 
land kissing  the  long  ears  of  l^ottom*  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  veneration  for  the  Athenian,  whether  ju^t 
or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Saifnson  Agonistes.  Had  he  taken 
iEschylus  for  his  model,  he  would  have  ^iven  himself  up  to  the 
lyric  inspiration,  and  poyred  out  profusely  all  the  treasures  of 
bis  mind,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  pro- 
prieties which  the  nature  of  the  woi'k  rendered  it  impossible  to 
preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things  in  their  own  na- 
ture inconsistent  he  has. failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have  fail- 
ed. We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a 
good  play*  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  it 
good  ode.  The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  al- 
kali mixedi  neutralize  each  other.  We  are  by  no  means  in- 
^  sensible  to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  pieces  to  tjie  severe  dig- 
.  nity  of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  the 
.  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  mdody  which  gives 
so  striking  an  effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it, 
we  confess,  the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 
f  The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as 
^  the  Samson  is  franied  on  the  model  of  the  Qreek  Tragedy.  It 
is  certainly  tli^  noblest  perfori(nance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in 
,  any  language*  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  ^o  the  Aminta,  or  the  Amiiita  t^ 
rthe  Pastor  Fido,  It  w^s  lyell  for  MUton  that  he  had  here  no 
Ei^ripides  to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  liter 
^ratjiire  of  modern  Italy^  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  ve- 
neration which  he  enteiitaii|ed  for  t^e  remains  of  Athenian  and 
Roman  poetry,  consecrated  \^  ^o  9?any  Ipfty  aod  ^ndea^rii^xe- 
coUections.  The  faulty,  pp^eoyerj  of  hi«  Italian  predccj^ssor?, 
were  of  a  kind  to  wfiich  bi§  n^ind  lH|d  a  deadly  antipathy.  He 
could  stoop  to  a  ^l^ip  &ty)e,^  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style: 
But  false  brilliancy  was^his  i^tt^  aversi^.;  His  Muse  had  no 
objection  to  a  russet  attire,;  But  sbQ  turned  with  disgust  firo^i 
the  finery  of  Guaiini,  as  tawdry  ai>d  »^  paltry  as  the  rags  of  ^ 
chimney-sweeper  on  May-d^y»  Whatever  ornaments  she  w^ai^s 
are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  dozzlinjg  to  the  sight,  but.^^apable 
of  ^andinjg  the  »evere&J  te^of  thep'Hcibjie.,.;  _       .^  j 
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'  Milton  attnidecl  in  the  Comus  to  the  distinction  which  he 
neglected  in  the  §amson.  He  made  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  es- 
sentially lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.  *He  has  not' 
attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in  the' 
nature  of  that  species  of  composition;  and  he  has  therefore 
succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliliques;  ana  he  who  so  reads  them' 
will  be  enraptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and' 
their  music.  The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  howevel*,  im- 
pose a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  illusion  of  the 
reader.  The  finest  passages  ,are  tho$Q  which  are  lyric  in  formr' 
^  well  as  in  spirit.  ^  I  should  much  commend,  *  says  the  ex- 
cellent Sir  Hepry  Wc»ttpn  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  *  the  tragical 

*  part,  if  the  lyrical,  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorique' 
^  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  mu3t  plainly^ 

*  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  lari- 
'<  guage.  *  The  criticism  was  just.  Jt  is  when  Milton  escapes 
from  Uie  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from' 
the  labour  of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that  he' 
rises  even  above  himself.  Then,  like  his  own  Good  Genius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  ^nd  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands 
forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty ;  he  seems  to  cry  ex- 
ultingly, 

*  Now  my  task  is  amoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run,  > 
to  skim  the  eai^,  to  soar  above  the  Clouds,  to  bathe  in  the- 
Elysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  artd  to  inhale  the  bahny  smells  oF 
rtard  and  cassia,  which  the  ttiusky  wirigs  of  the  Zephyr  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  'df"  the  Hesperides.  * 

There  are  several  of  th6  minot  poems  of  Milton  on  which' we 
wotild  willingly  tk¥ake  a  few  remarks.  Still  mote  willingly 
tvotild  we  enter  iflto  a  detailed  examination  of*  thit  admirable' 


*  There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
Avid  west  winds,  with  musky  wing^, 
Motit  the  cedtfred  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  si^ells : 
irii  there  wilh  humid  bow 
Waters  the  Porous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  Jier  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And'  drefoches  with  'Elysian  dew,, 
^ist,  mortak,  if  your  ears  be  tnte]^ 
B^ds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  yo^ng  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  bis  deep  wound.  * 
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poem,  the  Paradise  R^ained,  whicK  J^^W^y  enoiigH  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the  blindnessL 
of  that  parental  aflfection  which  men  of  letters  beer  towards^the 
offspring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistakea  in, 
preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,^ 
we  must  readily  admit  But  we  are  sure  that  the  superiority, 
of  tlie  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Reffailied  is  not  more  de« 
oided  than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every 
poem  which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  But  our  limits, 
prevent  us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length.  We  hasten  on 
to  that  extraordinary  production  which  the  general  suffrage  of 
critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  httmaa  compositions 

The  only  poem  of  modern  times  whidr  can  be  compared 
vith  the  Paradise  Lost  is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  o^ 
Milton,  in  some  points,  resendaled  that  of  Dante ;  but  be  has^ 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner.  We  canik>t,  if^  think,) 
better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet,) 
than-  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literatcve. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  kieroK 
fidvphics  of  £^pt  differed  from  the  picture* writii^  of  Mexico* 
Tne  images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves : — they 
stand  simply  for  what  they  are*  Those  of  Milton  have^isimiw 
fication.  which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Thm^ 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent,  thanoa 
what  they  remotely  surest*  ^  However  strange,  however 
grotesque,  may  be  the  appearance  wli^b  Dante  undertakes 
to  de^ribe,  he  never  shrinks  from  desoribing.  it.  He  ^ivast 
na  the  shape,  the  colour,,  the  sound,  the  smell  the  tiirte; 
he  counts  the  numbers ;  be  measured  the  size.  His  simtlesr 
are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.:  Unlike  those  of  e(tist> 
poeta,  and  espedaUy  of  Milton,  th^  are  introduced  m  » {flu&i 
bu8iaess4ike  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  aay  beaii^ili'A% 
objects  from  which  diey  are  drawn,  not  for  the  sake  /olC  9»f 
ornament-  which  thev  mi^  impart  to  the  poem,  but-  simpljL 
in  order  to  make  the  mieaning  of  the  wijteon  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  to  bimsel£/  The  ruins- of  the  precipice  which 
led  from  the  sixth  to  the  sei^entb  einde  of  fadl^  were  like  those, 
of  the  rock  which: fell  into  the  Adige  on  Ae  south  of  Trent. 
The  cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aoua  Cheta  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Benedict.  The  place  wh^re  tne  heretics  were 
confined  in  burning  tomb%  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of 
Aries ! 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  exftet  details  of  Dante  the  dim 
intimations  of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  ffew"  examples.  The 
English  poet  has  nevet  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
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He  gives  Hi  merd^  »  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk*.  In  one  pwsaga 
the  fieod  lies  stretclied  out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood,, 
eqpial  in  size  to  the  earth-born  enenaies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea*^ 
monster  which  the  maeiner  mistakes  fior  an  island.  When  lie 
{presses,  himself  to  battle  against  the  giuardian  angels,  he  stands 
like  Teneriffe  or  Atjas ;  his  atatpnre  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast 
with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Dante  has  described, 
the  gigantic  spectire  of  Nimrod.  *  His  face  seemed .  to  me  aa 
^  long  and  as  broad  as  the- ball  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  hia 
^  other  limbs  were  iyv  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank,  which  con«^ 
\  cealed'  him  from  tbc^  ^st  downwards,  neverthless  showed  so 
'  much  of  hiim  tbfit  three  tal)  Germans  would  in  vain  have  at- 
^'  tempted  to  reach  to  bis  faairu*  We  are  sensible  that  we  da 
no  justice  to  the  advurable  style  of  the  Floremdoe  poet.  But 
Mr  Gary's  translation  i#  iMtt  atbanid;^  and  our  versicHi,  however, 
rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
.  Once  raore^  compe(re  theila^^rhouse  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  witiv  tb>e>  las(.  waril  of  Malabolge  in  £^nte« 
iilillon  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and*  takes  refuge  in  indis^ 
tinct  but  solemn  and  tremendous  im^agerjv — Despair  hurrying 
&oip  couch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches  with  his  attendance. 
Death  shaking  his  dart  OKei;  t))^nv  but,  in  spite  of. supplications, 
4elaying  to  stvike.  Whi^it  ^fi^  D^nte  ?  ^  There  was  such  a 
^  moan  there,  aa  there  w^uldbe  if  all  thesicKwho,  between  July; 
^  aaid  September,  are  in  thc^  ho$pitaIs.pf'Valdiohiana,and  of  the 
'  Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  tone  pit  togedier; 
^  and  such  a  st^cbwasi  issuing  foprth  as,  is.  wont  to  issue  from. 
•  decayed  limbs. ' 

Wet  will  not  take  upoor  owrselves  U>^  invidious  office  of  set- 
tling precedency  between  two  such  writers*  Each  in  his  own 
department  is  incov^arable ;  and  eaeh,  we  may  remark,  has, 
wasely  or  fortunately,  taken^a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit  bis  pe« 
Gttliar  talent  to  the  greatest,  advantage*  The  .Divine,  Comedy  ia 
a  personal  narrative*  Da^it&is.tb?  eyewitness,  and  ear  witness  of 
that  which  he  relates.  He  isithe  very  maniwho-  has  heard  the  tori» 
Bie^ited  spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the 
dusky  charactera  opr  the. pQi^al  within  which  there  isnohope^ 
who  has  hidden  his^face  fVom  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who 
has  fled  from  the  hooks ^nd  the.Sf^eUiijRg  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
and  Diaghignazzo.  His  omui  {lands  have  grasped  tbe  sha^y 
sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  -  feet  have  climbed .  the  mountain  of 
expiation.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purifying 
angel.  The  reader  would  thrown  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredu- 
lous disgust,  unless  it  were;  told  w^lh  the  stroi^;e^  air  of  veraci^ 
1|yp  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  ber^oi^  with  the  greatest  pr^sion 
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amf  mnlrtpficify  »n  its  rfetirtls.     The  narr&lfii^of  MBtbh  in^lits 

respect  diflfers  JFrom  thnt  ofDant^,  as  th^  adventures  of  Amaith 

differ  from  those  of- GuHivcr.     Th6  author  of/Amadi*-wouM* 

hav^  made  his  book  rldfculous  if  be  had  intrbduced  those  mi*' 

iiute  particulars  which  give  siidi  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift, 

tTie  naudcal-  observations,  thef  affected  delicacy  abbut  names,  the^ 

oilicial  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all  the  tsn^^ 

rneaning  gossip  sfnd  scandal  of  the  coiH-t,  springing  out  of  itp«»' 

thing,  and  tending  to  nothing.'  We  are  not  shocked  at  being^ 

told  that  a  'man  who  livedo  nobody  knows  when,  saw  marly  vefy 

Strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  oui^selved  to  the  iHh- 

sion  of  the  f-omance.     But  when  Lemuel  Gtilliver,  surgeon,* 

Aow  actually  resident  att '  Rotherhithe,  tells  us  of  pprgmies  arid* 

giants,flying  islands  and  philosoi^bi^ing  horsefe,  northing  but  sudh' 

circumstantial  touches  could  prdduce  for  a  single' nidmetot  9t 

flec^ption  on  the  imagination.       *  *  '''."" 

•  Of  ail  the  poets  who  have  fnti'oduced  into  their  wbrks  riie 

anrency  of  supernatural  beings,   Milton   has  sneceeded  best. 

Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him :  And  as  this  is  a  point  on 

which  many  rash  ana  ill  considered  judgments  have  been  pro-' 

nounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.     The- 

most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  ma- 

i^agementof  his  machiiiery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophize 

too  much.    Milton  has  been  often  censured  for-  ascribing  to' 

spirits  many  functions  of  which  spirits  must  be  incapable.     Bpt* 

these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent  names^  origi- 

iSate,  we  venture  to '  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  artb^ 

poetry.  .  .  ,  /  * 

•'What  is  spirit?    What  are  our  own  minds,  the  portion  of 

i^irit  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  ?      We  observe  certairf 

phenomena.     Wi6  bflfbnot  expldin*  them  into  material  causes.' 

We  therefore  infer  that  their  exiists  something  which  is  not  mai^' 

terral.     But  of  this  something  we  htfve  no  idea.     We  can  M&fi^ 

it  only  by  negatives.     We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  symiboi^; 

We  use  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing ;  and  the 

business  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.   The  pdejK 

uses  words  indeed ;  but  they  ai'e  merely  the  instruments  Or  hifr 

art,  not  its  objects.     They  are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dii-' 

|6ose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the  mental  eve. 

And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed)  thej  are  no  more  entitled  ttJ^ 

be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas,  and  a  box  of  <^IoQrsW 

Be  called  a  painting.  ^  ...        * 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractionsr.    But  the  great  mass: 

of  mankind  can  never  feel  an  intierest  in  them.     They  must  have 

linages.    The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitucie  in  aH  ages  iisd* 
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Tlia. first  inhdtbitaots  of  Greaoe^. there Jsjei^ry  reiteaii  t^  b&i^ 
lieve,  worishipfkd  one  invisible  D^^.  But  tfa^  necessity.  ^oC 
k&Ting  aomething.  mofite  definite!  to  adorer  proditoed».  in.  a  feiir> 
cenUirie^  theannuioerable  crowd  of  Gbas  and  Goddesses.: 
In:  like.Biannes  the  aiicsent , Persians  though t  it  impious ^td' 
eKhdbit-  the  C^^ator;  ttnder.  a  luiman  form.  Yet  even- these: 
transferred  to:  the  Sun!  the  wori^ip  which,  speculatively,  theys 
GCMisidered  dua  xmly  to.  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  histb^t 
of  the;  Jews  is:  the  record  of  a  continued  struggle  betweeml 
pure  TbeiBiii,  j^siiipliorted .  by  the  i^  ^mctionflv  and^ 

me  straiiffe^  fasraiatLng  desire  ^.having  some  viBsibW^aadf 
tangible^jei^  of  ^adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  seccoids^jrt 
oans^  avW^  JGibboviL  has  assigned  for  ibe  rapidity  with  whicu^ 
ChriitiliMiity.  spread  over  &ie  world,  while  Jisdaism  scar€^y'£(ves  t 
adqimedaproseiyte):  operated  ibore  powerfully  than  this  feci*: 
ifag.:  *G(^9  the  uncreat^,  the  incompreh{ehsible,  the  invisible,' 
attracted  fbw  worshippers*  A  philosopher  might  admire  [so  no-* 
bl6  ft  ccKKieatian.:  but  the  crowd  turned  awiay  in  disgiist  fttmt 
wo^&w^ep>  presented  no  image!  to  their  hiinds. .  It  was  before  i 
Ddty  embodied  ioai  human  form,  walking  among, men,  partak-4 
in§^  of  theit  infirmities,,  le^iihg  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  cm^ 
theiri  gravas,  .slumbering  in  thi  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  t 
that  the  prejodices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  tKe  doubts  of  the  Aea*»  r 
demy,  and  tne  pride  of  the  Portico,  -and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor^  r 
and  the'  stwords  of  thirty  l^ibns,  were  humbled  in  the  !dustl/ 
^oon  alter  Christianity  had  achieved  its-  triuuiph,  the  principle^ 
whtc|)  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it.  It  becarpe  a  n^W{ 
Paganism.  ^  Patron  saints  assumed  the  o^ces  of  ho^ebbld; 
gods. ;  SLGeorge  todk  the.  place  of  !Mars.  St  Elmo  conscded- 
the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Viymn-i 
Mother  ^id  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus  atid  the  Muses.  Tfim* 
fascination  of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  thatof  ce-i 
lestiaT  dignity ;  and  the  homage  of  chivalry  was  blended  witfaj 
that  of  Migion.  Reformers  have  often  mMe  a  stand  against 
these  feelings ;.  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partiali 
success.  The  men,  who  demolished  t|bie  images  in  Cathedrab«: 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  .which  wer^r  en** 
shrilled  in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  ^haii 
in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doctrine's,  we  are  afraid^ . 
must  generally.be  embodied  before  they  can  eiecite  a  sti^ong  pnb^. 
lie  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  tl^ei 
most  unmeaning,  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  'name,t  thaot 
for  the  most  important  principle.  "         '  '  •  ^  ,-         t:  t 

:  From  these  considerations,  we  infer,  thatnci  poet,  who  shijuld: 
,       VOL.  XLU.  NO.  8*.  X  .         -  ,  „.,,, 
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mbUfhpiaii  wemBftcy  for  tbi  wast  ^^dik^Matoir 
Ufonedi  wmM  escape  a  disgraeefiil  bilure.     &ill, 
^owewav  dieve  was  4UMBdMr  exttone  wUdi,  ihoi^  fiur^  lesa 
dm^cnmsy  was  also  to  be  avoided.    The  aoMiiwrians  of  men 
are  in  a  gfieat  mnainiff  sader  the  control  ^^Aeir  (qpinion&r 
The  most  exquisite  art  flf  nogfical  cokmring  cm  nrodoce  na 
iHmany  when  it  is  employea  to  represent  tbat*^iM»  »  at  onoe^ 
pei^ifedto  be  incongruous  and  absurd.    MBtoo  wtote^atti 
1^  df  |lbflosophers  and  thedU^;ia 
for  bias  io-  abstain  from  giving  s 
sjandiffy'as  m^t  break  the  dia 
tbnfWLorer  their  imaginations.    *] 
the  ndtsdnctness  and  inconsistei 
been  veprbacbed.    Dr  Johnson  a< 
Itttdy  necessary  for  htm  to  cloi 
farms.    *  But«'  says  he,  '  he  she 
*  ency  of  bis  system  by  keeping  ii 
^  seducing  the  reader  to  drop  it  i 
easily  aaid ;  but  what  if  he  cbu 
dr^  it  from  his  thoughts  ?  What 
takeii  so  inll  a  possesimn  of  the  ; 
room  even  for  the  quasi^hdief  wh: 
suqMot  to  have  be^  the  case.     Ii 

to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  £^te|n. .  :He. 
therefore  took  his  stand  on  the  debateaUe  ground.  He  left  tho^ 
whole  in  ahibiguity.  He  has  doubtless,  by  so  doin^  laidhunW; 
self  open  to  the  cnarge  of  inconsistency.  iBut,  though  philoao^.; 
phicattv  in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  be  .was  poe^^ 
tically  m  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other  writer, 
would  have  found  impracticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The  pecu^ 
liar  art  whiah  he  possessed  of  communicating  hb  meanii^  clr?>i\ 
cuitously,  through  a  l^ijg  sndcession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of . 
intimating  more  lh%^ -he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  dts^^uise. 
those  4|SQa!l0^uities  i^Mch  he  G^ 

Fi^ryr|mlch  vdiiji^  ^  ^^  beings  of  another  world, .  ought  i 
to  be  a^' ibnce  myafc^^ns  and  picturesque.    That  of  Milttm  is 
sol     That  of  Dpite  is  picturesque,  iiuleed,  beyond  any  that 
over  was  written.     Its  effect  apjproaches  to  that  produced  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chbel.     But  it  is  picturesque  to  tne  exclusion  . 
of  all  mystei^.    This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  right  side,  a  fault ! 
insmarwte  from  the  plap  of  Ihs  poem,  which,  as  we  have  al* 
ready  observed,  renij^jaed  the  utmost  accuracy,  cf  description 
neee^sary*     Still  te^ls^  &ult.     His  supeniatural  agents  excite 
an  interest;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super* 
niatural  ag^ts*     We  feel  that  we  (could  talk  with  his  ghosts 
and  demons,  without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe«  We  could, 
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metheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.    He  talks  too 
Qiuch  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture:  he  is  rather  too 
jDiuch  depressed  and  agitated.     His  resolution  seems  to  depend 
on  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of 
bis  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  release  wiir 
surely   come.     But    Satan   is    a   creature  of  another  sphere.  - 
The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the  ex-* 
tremity  of  pain.     Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived ' 
without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults.  Against 
the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against 
the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermittent  misery,  his  spirit 
bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate  energies,  requir-^ 
ing  no  stipport  from  any  thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope 
itself!  : 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  beeit 
attempting  to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante,  we  \jrould  add,- 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree-] 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities.     They  are  not , 
egotists.      They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncracies  on  their 
r^ac^rs.     They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  modera 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  oP 
the  inexperienced^  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their 
minds.     Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose* 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  colour-- 
ed  by  their  personal  feelings.  ' 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
loftiness  of  thought;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.     In^ 
every  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which* 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery.     There  is  perhaps" 
no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful. '  The- 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.     It  was  not,  a&^ 
f;^r  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  exter-- 
nal  circumstances.    It  was  from  within.    Neither  love  nor  glory, 
neither  the  conflicts  of  earth,  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dis- 
pel it.     It  twined  every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.     It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which 
the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  m 
its  honey.     His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  He- 
brew poet,  ^  a  land  of  darkenss,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the ' 
light  was  as  darkness  ! '    The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours ' 
^  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinges^ 
with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of* 
tl)e  Eternal  Throne  I  AH  the  portraits  of  him  are  singularly  cha--  • 
racteristic.  No  personcan  lookon  the  features,  noWe  ^veo  to  rug--" 
gedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggard  and  woful 
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»tare  of  Ae  eye^ibe  soUen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  tJie  }t(l, 
:aB<]  doubt  that  they  belonged  to; a  man  too  proud  and  {too  sen- 
sitive to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman,  and; a  lover— ^and,  like 
Dante,  he  had  beefn  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He 
had  survived  his  health:  and  his  sight,  the  comfort?  of  his  home, 
.  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party?  Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he 
had  be^i  distinguished  at -his  entrance,  into  life,  some  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  bad  carried  into  foreign 
climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression  i  some  were 
pining  in  dungeons ;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on 
seaffolds.  Inat  hateful  proscription,  facetipusly  termed  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  popr,  blind, 
deserted  poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  .of  a  pro- 
«fligate  court  and  an  inconstant  people !  Venal  and  licentious 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a 
pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  public.<  It  was  a  loathsome  herdr-whidi 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus, 
grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial  half  bum^n,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances. 
Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like  the  chaste  lady  of  the 
Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene— rto be  chattered  at,  and  point- 
ed 4t,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Satyrs  an^  Gob- 
lins. If  ever  despc^dency  and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any 
man,  it  might  blive  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the  Mredgth 
of  his  mind  overcame  every,  calamity.  Neither  blipdness,  nor 
gout,  nor  age,'  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political 
disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscriptiQp,  nor  netglect,  had 
.power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience..  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equa- 
ble. His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  tem- 
per which  no  sufferings  could  render  sulleii  or  fretful.  Such  as  it 
was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  frptn  his  tra- 
vels, in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  b^uty,  loaded  with 
literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes,  such  it 
continued  to  be — ^when,  after  h^vipg  experienced  every  calamijy 
which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  ppor^  sightless  and  dis- 
graced, he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die ! 

Hence  it  was,  tfiat,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a 
time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  generi|l 
.b^idning  to  fade,  'even  from  tiiose  inindsin  which  they  have 
.not  been  effiiced'by  anxiety  and  disappointment,  he  adorned 
it  with  all  that  is  mostlovdy  and  delightful  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  moral  wofkU    Neither  Theocritus  nor  Axiosto  had  ^ 
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'?fltfeir  Of  a'rffore'li^lttiriil  «^e  of  the  pl^timtiltesi  of  extcmul 
k:^^tt,  W  kM*a  biH^ef  to  Ifaxuricite  umidst  sunbeams  und 
'flotinftrs,  •  the  songs  of  il^ghtingales,  the  juice- of  summcp  froks^ 
*t(tiS  Ae^trooli^ess  of  AatlJ^  founHifls.  His  'c6no6ptlo*i  of  love 
•limies^afl  the  vsofupttrc^usriess  of  fhe  OriehtiiHiArito,  aifd'all  ifaie 

gjilliintfy  of  the  chiVttlricidarnaifient,  with  atl  ihe|>iire*a»if|pi^ 
•nfffHCtioti  of  rni  'Efigttsh  'fii*e-s?dei  His  poettry  re^intlfr  us  of  the 
^rfa<:ffes  df  Alpine  ^cenety.     Noofcfe  end  delU,  beaoiiftil  &9  feiry 

lamf,  Hfe  eiilbosomcd  in  its  m^sf  I'ogged  ttnd  gigantic  rfevatfenj*. 

The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchiMed  oq  the  v^rge  of  the  rfva- 

^  ^Tmces  ihdijed  of  the  peculiar  character  oPMHton-may  be 
'-^^wnrd  in'  alt  his  works ;  Hut  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the 

S^ftrteU.  Thosfe  rematkaMepoei*ia  htive  been  Undervalued  by 
•criUci  iirtio-haVe  not  ttmJerstoetf  thek  natuVei  Theyhfeve  no 
^iiigrammtitic  p6iiit  •  Th^re  is  none  of  the  irtgenuky  of*  Fi4i- 
HSaja  In  tJi^  thhti^^oheof  the  hard  and  bWlMnnt  enliffie*^  oif 
^Petr^rch  iff  thfe  style.  They  ^re  simple  but  maji^^licr^dftlsbfthe 
4eeKttgsrOf  the  pc^t;  a^  fitlte  tritked  outfbr  the^pubHe  djyfe  Whis 

dferty'Wduld-havebeeni  A  Victory,  an  expect^8%«tackupon=ihe 
'rfty,  aMhomentary  fit  6f  depression  dr^xijlt^tteftii  ilrjest  th^dwu 

out  a^inst  One  bf  hb  bookij^  a  dreftm,  whidh,  for  A  ^hok  lime  re- 

'    titoredtohtm  that  beautiful  feoe  over  ^ich  the  grrfv^  had  closed 

■*f>T  ever,  led  him  to  •musih|is  which,  without  eflPdrt,  uhaped^lbem^ 

sefrreis  intd'  v^rse."  Th^  tinity  of  ^entiifteht  and  swcrtty  ^f  rty le 
*whith  characterize  these  Httle  pieces^  r^mhYd^iliil^f  the  Gi^erk 
•Anthology,  or  perhaps  sttH  more  df  Ih*  Gbttecdi  ^rf>the  English 

Liturgy-A^die-frdble  poehi  oh  the  Mztssadre^  ;i^  iJPi^dl^t  is 
strictly  a  co41ect  in  v^rse.  '  ^   -       ^^^  v^^   -     - 

'The  Sonnets,  dre  more  or  less  striking^  Gecd^Mi^1f«*#he'oo- 
^-carions  vv^hich  gftVe  Wrth  to  them  are  moi^  or  !l&6«iwteT%*ing. 
'-Biit  thej^' are^  aiihdi^  without  exception^  d%nJflfed'*if»&99feffcr^ety 

*  intd  greatness  of  *i^hfd  to^hich  we  khdw  ik>t^^ljieli#  t«*4tokfor 

*  it^parallA  It>dnTtl  hide^ed  bd«eaf-a^^^  kmw-i^ 'de- 
'l(Sde*1nfcpeirtei  ^s  td  the  diar^cter  of^  a^  4¥iflr^  fti^^ssages 
'diV^ectly  ^gottsfici^r.^    Bdt^e  qiMliti^s  vMfelP>i^  iliiM(«dcrft>ed 

'^tt^'AQttonV^k>u^fp^rhie^'^M^t^fi^Bng^^ 
*of  his  wtirks  Wmeh  ^f^eat  ^(^M  Jf^tm^^ifei^M^  ^e  Jdi^tin- 
'''*  gtiishable  in  evpiy  page,  iand'in^^i*  t^  ttB  fe^#HliM^,  prose 
and  poetry,  Eng%Ii,%attfr'^  ^%mh  *^i^hii«%  SsLtm\y  hkc- 

■''■  Hfe  lihblJc  coniluict  "i/i^^^ttefi'rti^ft^^^.^ftfyttilj^ctfed  from  a 
man  of  a  spirit  »»  high,  and  fiti  ihtai^  srf^W^'ul.     Ht  lived 

^at  ohe  M'^e  n^dM;*tt^rfiWaWe^ra9  itf'lhHHsl^V  of  Wankm    ; 

^f  the  ve^y  cHsls  of^<*e'^!%«^cd»fli<?€''4)«l«#feeli'4'^^  and 
4^|ri|iMHics— liberty  and  despotisiD^  re^pn  apd  pr^^udice.     That 
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i^reiil  battle  whb  fought  for  tK>  slogle  gekt^ralkm}  for  no  ifagie 
Uind.  The  destiiiies  of  the  huimui  race  were  staked  oil  the 
saMe  ca^  with  the  freedom  of  the  EMlish  peopte.  -  Then  were 
first  proclaimed  those  mighty  priiiciiues  which hatesinoe  work- 
ed their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  Amerkaft  fcnresfs^  which 
have  rottsed  Greece  from  the  slavery  «od  deffradation  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one  -end  of  Europe  to  tiie 
other/  have  kinged  miunquetKrhable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
4[>pprefi|9ed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  » 
strange  and  unwcmted  fear  I 

Of  those  principles,  then  stmgsling  fer  their  infant  exlstenof  » 
Milton  was  the  most  devoted  and  eloqitent  fileraiy  champion. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  condoct. 
But  we  cannot  disariuse  from  oursdv^  that  a  mff^  portion  of 
his  countrymen  stiU  think  it  unjustifiable.  The  dvil  war,  in- 
deed^ has  been  more  disctissed  and  is  less  understood,  Cfaon 
any  event  in  English  history.  The  Roundheadi  laboured  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained 
so  bitterly.  Though  diey  were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies 
were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  they  had  done  their  utmost  to 
decry  ana  min  literature ;  and  literature  was  even  with  them, 
as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best 
book  oil  their  side  of  the  (mestion  Is  the  charming  memoir  of 
Mrs  HuU;hinson.  Slay's  History  of  the  ParliameQt  is  good ; 
hilt  it  breaks  off  at  the  most  interesting  crisis  of  the  stmggle. 
The  perfiEMMance  of  Ludlow  is  very  foolish  and  violent;  and 
mo^  jqF  Aa  lator  writers  who  have  *ei^)oused  die  sa^e  cause, 
OUaiixelllhr  instance,  jnid  Catherine  Macoulay,  have^  to  say 
the  leasV  tMn  more  distinguished  by  sseal  than  either  by  can- 
dour olr  by  itaM*    On  the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritatite 

our  language,  that  of 
mew  IS  not  only  aUy 
but  has  also  aii  air  of 
le  prejudices  and  er- 
Hume,  fi-on  whose 
be  readk^  public  ,^are 
led  retigioasQ  aswch, 
Etllied  with  rciligitHi->- 
h  die  dexterity  of  nm 
of  a  jnd^. 
approved  or  condem- 
[ile  to  Charles  1.  i^hall 
)  shal)  therefore  make 
the  discussion  of  that 
We  shall  nut  ai^^Q 
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f  It  Of  genertl  gw^BCk ;  ^e'  diall  riot  r^ur  to  -<thc^e  piriiMiry 
'  prmciple^  from  ivhich  l^e  claim  of  any  ^overoment  to  th.e  ob^- 
::dic^ce.of  its  sut^ts  is  to  be  deduced;  it  is  a  vanliagei^oiii^d 

-  to  which  w«  are.  entitled ;  but  we  will  rdiaduish  it.  We  ai^, 
.  ibn  this  poii^  so  tonfident  of  superiority,  that  we  have  no  ob- 
4  Jection.to  imitate  the  osti^tatious  generosity  of  those  -aocietit 
!  knights,  who  vowed  to  joiist  without  helmet  or  shield  agaiOjSt 
tM  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  theadyantage,f>f  sun 
^bkI  wiod^    We  will .  take  the  ns&ed  constitutional  quasticHi- 

We  confidently  affirm,  that  every  ;r!eaSoSa  which  can  be  urgod 
(lii.iav6iirxrf''the*KcyQiutic«l  of  1688,  may  be  urged  wkh  at 
.  least  equal  force  in  favour  of  wh&t  is  caUed  the  Great  Reb^l- 
Aioii* 
/    In  pne  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  warmest  admirers  pf 

-  Charl^  venture  to  say  that  he  wa$  a  better  sovereign  than  bds 
rrSon. .  He. was  not,  in  nama  and  profession,  a  Papist;,  we  say 
■  In  name  and  profession,^ — because  both  Charles  himself  and  l^s 
I  miserable  creature Xaud,  while  they  abjured  the  idnocei^t  badges 
.  of  Pqpery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjeiition 
f  irf  reason  to. authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form* to  s^stanoe, 

1ft  cbildkh  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrqqs  veneration  for 
;  the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a-  stupid  and  ^rocio^i^ 
;  inlJoWdilcek  This,  however,  we  wave.  We  will  cpqeede  thfet 
;  Cbftrles  was  a  good  Protestant;  but  we  say  that  his  Ph)tdsta]>(ism 
.  does  not  make,  the  slightest  distinction  between  his  case  aud 
i  that  pf  Jj^es.  * 

The  principles  of  the  Revohition  have  often  biJ^n  grossly 

misi^presented,  and  never  more  than  in  the  cqui^  ^.the  pne^ 
.iSent  year.     There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,- wb%  while  they 

profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great^names  and^gfaai  aptic^s 
-.  -of  forofier  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other^fiurp^^  than 

in  .order  to  find  in  them  soihe  excuse  for  es;isting  abu^^  In 
.  eyeryv^oeraUe  pr^edeilt,  they  pass  by  wb«t  is  eKsj^niial,  ajpd 
.  take  only  .what  is  accidental :'  tn^  keep  ^>iit  of  s%^  w^t  jis 
•  beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  publie  imitation  .iallf!tbat.4^  defoctl^. 
vl^  in  any  part  of  i^ify  gre^  example,  thca?^  be  fuytfajjig  Ufi- 
,  i^mmdr  these  Ae$h-flies  detect  it  with  an  utierr«Qg  insti^^  aQ4 
^  dart,^Up^n,  it  vith  a  ravenous  d^igbt.  They  cantiot  alw^s 
ttprevent.^e  advo<?atesof  a.good  measure  frovni.comf^ts^iiigith^r 
..end;  but; they  feel,  with  their  prototype,  thfit   .    f  .  : 

.^  ^  Their  labouFB  must  be  to  pervert  i^at  end, 

And  but  of  good  still  to  find  oaeaa^  pf  evil. '  ,r 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the  B^voUi^ 
,  tion,  these  people  are  utterly  insensible.     The  expulsion  of^a 

tjfiesifx^  thesol^p  recognition  of.popplaf  rjghts,  liberty^  sp-^ 
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§¥^it¥i  tglera^Q,  all  gp{  foxi  nothit^  wUb^them*  One  s<^t 
diere  was,  whichy  from  ^unfortunate  temporary  causes,  it  wf  s 
thought  nec^sstury  to  k«6p -under  close  restrain t«  One  part  of 
the  eqipire'thQre  W4is,  so  unhappily  circumstainced,  that  at  thfit 
time  ita  misery  w^s  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery 
to  our  fr^ee^om  !  These  are  the  parts  of  the  E^vcuution  which 
ti^e  politioaos  of  yrhom  we  sp^ak  love  to  contemplate,  and  whi(}h 
^em  to  th^m,  not  indeed  to  vindiqate,  but  in  some  degree  to 
palliate  the  good  which  it  has  produced.  Talk  to  them  of  Na- 
ples, ^f  Sp»in,  or-of  Sou^h  America  !  they  stand  forth,  zealots 
ibr  the  donptrine-of  Divine  Right — which  has  now  come  back.^ 
«s,  like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legiti- 
macy.. But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ir^and  !  Then  WilU^pi 
is  a  hero.  Then  Vomers  and  Shrewsbury  ^re  great  men.  Then 
the  Revolatioa  is  a  glorious  era  !  The  very  same  jpei'sons,  who, 
if^  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving  evei?y 
wretotied  Jacobite  ^l^nder  respecting  tlie  Whigs  of  that  period^ 
have  no  i^opner  crossed  St  George's  Channel,  tl^an  they  begin  to 
fill  their biimper^^tpth^gloriousandimmortal  memory.  They  m^ 
truly  boast  that  they  look  not  at  msenbut  at  measures.  So  that  evjl 
be  done,  they  care  not  who  does  it — the  arbitrary  Charles  or  tlje 

.  liberal  William,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Frederick  the  Pro- 
testant !  On  such  occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reck9n 

.  tippn  th^  candid  qonstruqtion.  ,  The  bold  assertions  of  the$e 

;  m^ple  have  of  lat§  impresse4  &l&^g6.P9^tion  of  the  public  with 
Ian  opinion,  that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  wfs 

•  a  Cathol^^  and  that  tba  Revolution  was  essentially  a  Protestant 
Revolution 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor  can  any  person  who 
hits  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times  than 

.  is. to  be/ound  in  Golds^ith'^  Abridgment,  believe  that,,  if  Jam^ 
i^ad  hdld  his  pwn  reli^yous  c^inions  without  wishing  to  make  pro- 
selytes, c^  if,  wishing  even  to  piake  proselytes,  he  had  content^ 
himself  wth  ^enrti^g.  only  hi&  constitutional  infiu^n^e  for  th^t 

.  p^rp^si^,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have  been  invited 
^v^.  Our  a^kcestors,  w^  s^ppse,  knew  their  own  meaning. 
And,  if  we  may  brieve  the^r^  their  hostility  -w&s  primarily  not  ^ 
Popery  but  to  T^K^^^'  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  becausjc 
te  W41S  a  Ck^ttiolic  5  but  they  je3a?lude4  Catliojics  from  the  Cfc^w^ 
because  thej'  thought  them  likely  to  be  tyrants*  The  ground 
on  which  J;h€y,  \t\  their  famous  Resolution,  declared  the 
throne  vfusant,  was  thjs,  *  that  James  had  brdcen  the  fundfi- 

,  meiM^al  laws  of  U»e  kingdom.  *  Every  man,  therefore,  who  ap- 
proves of  the  RevoUitipn  of  1^88,  must  hold,  that  the  breach  bf 

JwidameHlal  la'm  m  tSe^purl  ^  the  ^Hovereign^  ju^fies  resLjt- 
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nnce.    TImt  aue«Cion  tlien  is  this.    Had  Ohsries  h  brc^en  the 
fundamental'  laws  of  England  ? 

-No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  refuses  cre- 
dit^ not  merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  agmnst  Charies 
by  his  opponents,  but  to  the  narrattres  of  the  warmest  Bovalists, 
and  to  the  confessions  of  the  King  himself.     If  .others  b^  anry 
truth  in   any  historian   of  any  party  who   has   related  "the 
'  events  df  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  aecession 
~  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continued 
course  of  oppression  and  treachery.     Let  thas^^  wlio  aj^laiid 
'  the  Rev^tdort  and  condemn  the  RebeHibn,  mention  one  act  of 
'  James  IL  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  his  lather.     Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single*' article 
*  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  ^e  tipo  Housed  to 
« William  and  Mary,  which  Chatles  is  not  ackqowie^^ged  to  have 
violated.    He  had,  acc<m}ing  to  the  testimony  of  his  owti  friends, 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Legislature,  raised  tastes  withoot 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  quartered  troops  Jon  the  people 
in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.     Not  a  single  session 
of  Parliament  bad  passed  without  some  unconstitutional  attack 
on  the  freeilom:  of  debate.     The  right  of  pe^ion  was  grossly 
'* violated.     Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwar- 
ranted imprisonments,  were  grievances  of  daily  and  hourly  oc* 
currence.     If  these  things  do  not  justify  resistanee,  the. Re- 
volution was  treason ;  it  they  do,  the  Great  Rebellion  was 

laudable.  

But,  it  is  said^  why  not  adopt  milder  measures  ?  Why,  after 
the  King  had  consented  to  so  manv  reforms,  and  renonncedso 
maity  op)?ressive  prerogatives,  did  the  Parliament  continue  to 
rise  in  their  demaruls  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  civil  war  ?  Tie 
Ship-money  had  been  given  up.  The  Star  Chamber  bad  been 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  convoca- 
tion and  secure  deliberation  of  Parliaments.  Why  not  pursue 
an  end  confessedly  good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  means? 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the-Revcdution.  Why  was 
•lames  driven  from  the  throne  r  Why  was  he  not  retained  upon 
conditions  ?  He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free  PaHiament,  and  to 
Submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  praise 
^arforefethers,- who  preferred  a  revolution^  a  disputed  succession, 
a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  forrign  and  intestine 
wai',  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  Uie  rule,  hchv^ver 
restricted, -of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant,  Th^  Long  Piirliament 
acted  on  tt»e  same  }>rincipte,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise, 
lliey  could  not  trust  the  King.  He  had  nodeobt  passed  salutary 
lanvs.  But  what  assurance  had  tliey  that  he  wcmkl  not  breaktbem? 
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'HeliacI  renoitneetV  ofpressivs  prerogadvcs.  Byl  where  was 
the  security  tlmt  he  woulU  not  retfuiue  them  ?-  Theythad  to  deal 
with  a  mail  whom  no  tie  cpokl  bind,  a  man  who  mad^  and  broke 

'prdmises  with  ec^ual  facHity,  ainiiin  whoee  honoorihad  been  a 
hundrcid  times  pawned — and  never  redeemed,      o  f       -  ( 

Here^  sftd^d  the  Long  I^riinment  «tands  oni  still  sti^onger 
grchmd  than  the  ConTention  of  1688v     No  netiont  of  James 

'  can  be  oompared,  for  wickedness  ami  impudeneey  to  the  conduct 

*  of  Charles  with  re^'pect  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Lords 
^  ami  Commons  present  him  with  a  bill  in  whiok  the  constitu- 

tional  limits  of  his  power  are- marked  out«  He  heditdtes;  he 
^  evades^  at  Isst  he  l^rgains  to  give  his  asseAt,  lor  fh^e  subsidies. 
■  Tlii^blll  receives  his  eolemn  assent.     The  subsidies  are  voted. 

*  Bat  no  sooner  is  ttie  tyrant  relieved^  than  he  returns  at  once  to 
wA  tlie  atbitrary  n)easures  which  he  bad  bound  himself  foaban- 

.  <lon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of  the  very  Act  which  he  had 
•^been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights 

*  which  were  theits  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inherit- 
'ance  and  by  recent  purchase^  infringed  by  tlie  perfidious  King 

who  had  reeo^jnised  them.     At  length  circumstances  compelleii 

*  Charles  to -summon  another  Parliament:  another  chance  was 
given  them  for*  liberty.     Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they 

-had  thrown  away  the  former?  ,  Were  they  again  to  be  coeen* 
ed  by  /«r  j&m  le  veui  ^  Were  they  i^ain  to  advance  their  mo- 
ney on  pledges  which  had  been  forfeited  over  and  over  ^gain  ? 

^  Were  they  to  lay  a  seooad  Petition  of  R^ht  at  the  foot  6f  the 

-throney.to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange  for.anoUier 
unmeaning  oereinony,  and-  theft  to  take  their  departure,  till, 

-litter- ten  years  more  of  fraud  ami  oppression,  their  Prince 

*  should  again  require  a  supply,  and  again  repay  it  with  a  per- 
'y^y  ?  -Fhey  were  compelled  to  choose  whether  they  would 
'trustvB  tyrcmt  or  amfmr  him.     We  think  that  tliey  chose 

*  wisely  and  noMy.^ 

• '  The  advocates  of  Omrles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  male* 
^factors  agmm^t' whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  ge- 
nerally^-dedine  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content 
-themselves  with  calling  tssiimony  to  character.     He  hiid  so 
'•many^prlv8te'vil?tue» !     And  had*  James  II.  no  private  virtues  ? 
Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  theniselves 
being  judges^  destitute  of  prwate  virtues  ?     And  what,  after  all, 

*  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A  religious  ^eal,  ilot  more 
sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow- 

-minded^  and  a#»w  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which 
'half  the  tomb-^!il»ne$  ia  JSp^o^Uuid  olaini  for  those  who  lie  b^ 
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naath  th^m,  A  good  father  !  A  good  busbBod ! — >An}|)le  apo- 
logies indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyraiiny»  and 
fakehood !       .       . 

^    ,  W^  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation-oath-— 
.  and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  his  marriage- vow  !    We   accuse 
'biiB  of  having  giv.en  up  his  people,  to  the  merciless  inflictions 
;of  the  most  hot-headed    and  hard-hearted  of  prelates — aiid 
the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  litde  son  on  his  knee  and  kiss- 
ed hira  !    We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  promised  to  observe  mem— r-and  we  are  ioforni- 
jed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  tl>e- 
.morning  !    It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with 
his  Vandyke  dr^ss,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard, 
that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the 
^prjjsent  gen^ation^ 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  cob|« 
.jnon  phras^  a  good  man  but  a  bad  king.     We  can.  as  easily 
.conceive  a  good  man  and  an  unnaturiil  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.     We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  clia- 
racter  of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  col** 
duct  in  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations.     And  if,  in 
that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  de- 
ceitful, we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite 
of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapels 
We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a 
topic  on  wliiqh  the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling. 
If,  they  say,  he  governed  his  people  iU,  he  at  least  governm 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors^.     If  he  violated 
their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  be^ 
accurately  defined.     No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  im- 
,puted  to  him,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tu-^ 
.dors.     This  point  Hume  has  labour^,  wij;h  an  art  which  is  as 
discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  ivould  be  admirable  in,* 
forensic  address.     The  aiipwer  is  l^hott,  clear,  and  decisivCir 
.  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.     He  h^d  rjs- 
nouuced  the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by 
.  his  predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money.     He 
was  not  entitled  tp.set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against  his  omn 
recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superflii- 
[  ous  to  dwell  upon  tliem.     But  those  who  have  observed  how 
much  the  events  of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply.     It  is -a 
case  of  which  tl^e  ;siniplest  statement  is  the  strongest* 
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Tb^  €|iiemies  oF'tfie  Parlianient,  indeed,  rarely  diobse  to  take 
issme  on  the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content  them- ' 
selves  with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
public  coinmotions  necessarily  ^ive  birth.  They  bewail  tlie 
unmerited  fate  of  Strafford.  They  execrate  the  lawless  vio- 
lence of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of  the 
pi-^achers.  Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  re- 
veling on  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry ;  upstarts,  enrichetl 
by  the  public  plunder,  taking  possession  of  the  hospitable  fire- 
sides and  hereditary  trees  of  the  old  gentry;  boys  smashing 
the  beautiful  windows  of  Cathedrals ;  Quakers  rrding  naked 
through  the  market-place ;  Fifth-monarchy-men  shouting  for 
Kiftg  testis ;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  cX  tubs  on  the 
fate  of  Agag ; — all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.     We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  thFs  matter. 
These  charges,  were  they  infinitely  more  important,  would  not  * 
alter  our  opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made  us  to  differ* 
from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the  sceptres  of  Branden- 
burgh  and  Braganza.  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  *were  produced  by  * 
the  civil  war.     They  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.     Has  the' 
acquisition  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?     It  is  the  nature  of  the  ^ 
Devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves.  * 
Are  the  miseries  of  continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the 
struggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism  ?  * 

*  If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under  an  irito- 
lei'ant  and  arbitrary  system  could  subvert  that  system  without ' 
acts  of  cruelty  and  folly,  half  the  obgections  to  despotic  power ' 
would  be  removed.     We  should,  in  that  case,  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  at  least  produces  no  pernicious  effects  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  people.     We  deplore  * 
the  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions,     iiut  the  more  vio-  • 
lent  the  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution ' 
n»as  necessary.  The  violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people :  and  the 
ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the ' 
oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they  have  been  accus- 
t6med  to-live.-    Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.     The  rulers  in  the 
church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  they  had  sown.     They ' 
had  f)rohibited  free  discussion — they  had  done  theJr  best  to 
keep  the  people  unacquainted  with  their  dnties  arid  their  rights. 
The  retribution  was  just  and  natural.     If  they  suffered  from  po-» 
pidar  ignorance,  k  was  because  they  had  themselves  taken  away 
thekey  of  knowledge.     If  they  were  assailed  with  blind  fury, 
it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally  bKnd  submission. 
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It  18  die  dmra^er  of  sQcfa  r^c^nltoii&tbttt;  #e  alwsys  s^  |h^ 
worst  of  tkem  at  first.     Till  inen  have  been  for  some  time  free^* 
tber  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom.    Tlie  nativc&of  wirte 
countries,  are  always  sober.     In  climates  where  wine  is  a^  rarity^ 
intemperance  abounds.   A  newly  liberated  people  may  be  cofn-  - 
pared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  cm  the  Rhine  ^  th^'Xeres. 
It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a^  sitoation  fir^t  find  them- 
selves able  to  indulge  wkhout  restraint  in  SEMh  a  nfre  and  e^-  - 
pensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  se^i  but  intoxication.     Sooi^ ' 
however,  plenty  teache&discretion ;  and  after  wine  has  tie^n  for 
a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they  become  niore  temperate  than  < 
they  bad  ever  been  in  their  own  country.     In  Uie  same  man"^- 
ner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty^  are  wisdom^  mo^^ 
deration,  and  mercy.     Its  immediiUe  effects  iire  often  atrocious^ 
crimes,  conflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  pc^nts  the  most  clear,  * 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.     It  is  lust  at  this' 
crisis  Uiat  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it.     They  puU  down  the* 
scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice :  they  point  to  the  fly-* 
ingdust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  theirigbt* 
ful  irregularity  c^  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then^sfe  in  scom-^ 
where  the  promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  found?'  if  sneh« 
miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  Ke  a< 
good  house,  or  a  good  government  in  the  world.  •        i  ^^ 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fiiiry,  who  by  some  myMeri<i 
ous  law  of  her  nature,  wais  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain  fi&m  > 
sons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.     Those  who 
iujured  h^r  during  the  period  of  her  dis^uise^  were  for  ever  :^c-; 
eluded,  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  ' 
But  to  those  wlio,  in  ^te  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  lin<t 
protected  Iier,  slie  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the*  beautiful 
and  celestial  form  which,  was  natural  to  her,  accompaiuBd  tfeeir » 
steps,  granted  ajll  tl^ir  wishes,  filled  their  ho^isea  with  wealth, 
made  mem  happy  in  lovis  and  victorious  in  war.  *     Such  ft  spi* 
rit  is  Liberty.    Attimes  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  r^itile.. 
She  grovels,  she  hisses,  die  stings.    But  woe  ta  those  who  in^ 
disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her  !  And  happy  are  those  wHo^ 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightfol  shape,  > 
shall  at  length  be>rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  ot  her  beauty  t 
and  her  glory  h         »  » 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freetlpm.  produces-^and  tliat  cure  is  freedom  !  When  a  prison-  ■ 
er  fir^t  leaves  bis  cell,  he  camiot  bear  the  light  of  day  :*-4ie  is* 
unable  to  diiscriminate  colours,  or  recc^nise  &ces.     But^  the  re-  r 

■       -      .     -    r  ■        , '^ . . -.-..^ , \ r,    ■      ,,.      .-n    f    ,,'      ■ 

»       «  Orlando  Farioso>  Caatb  43. 
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medy  k,  tigt^^  retEtflcncI  him  into  hisdongeoiv  but  to  iMettBtom 
him  ta  Uie  ray»  of  the  sen.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may 
at  first  da22le  «ild  bewilder  nations  wliich  h«Te  become  half 
blind  in  iht  bpuse  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaae  on,  and  they 
will  soon  be  able  bear  it  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reasons 
The  exttenfie  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile  theories 
correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  iruth  cease  to 
conflict^  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of  jus- 
tice and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaofi. 

'  Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it 
ddwn  as  a  siel^-evident  proposition,  that  no  jpeople  ought  tp  be 
fitee  till  they  «re  fit  to  use  their  ireedom.  The  maxim  is  wor- 
thy df  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  ^ot  to  go  into  the 
wftler  till  he  bad.  leamt  to  swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty 
till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  watt 
forever. 

•  Therefore  it  is  that  whkh  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  spite 
of  much  that  was  ridiculous  nnd  hateful  m  die  conduct  of  their 
adakKsii^eS)  stood  firmly  by  thecaiiseof  Public  Liberty.  We  are 
n#t-amire  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  personal  parti- 
cipation  in  imy  of  the  blameable  excesses  of  that  tkse.  The 
favourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  Hue  of  conduct  which  he 

(>Qr»ued  with  r^rd  to  the  exetutbn  of  the  King.  Of  that  ce- 
ebrated  proce^ing  we  by  no  means  approve*  Still  we  inust 
say,  io  justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  concurred  in 
it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  emment  person  who 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absu^  than  the  imputa* 
tions.wkiehf  for  the- last  hundred  and  six^  years,  it  has  been 
the  fai^ion  to  cast  upon  the  Regicides.  We  have  throughout 
abstained  from  appealii^  to  first  principies-^we  will  not  ap- 
peal to  them^  now«  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Revolution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Execution  of  the  father  and  the  DepositioB  of  the 
son  ?  What  ^constitutional  maxim  is  there,^  whioli  applies  to  the 
fofrm^'4tnd  not  to  the  latter  ?  The  King  can  do  no:wrong.  If  so, 
Jamed  was  as  innoc^it  as  Charles  could  have  been.  The  mi- 
nister only  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Sove^ 
reign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jeffries  and  retain  James  ?  The 
person  of  a  King  is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  consl*^ 
dered  -sacred  at  the  Boyne  ?  To  discharge  cannon  against  an 
army  in  which  a  King  is  known  to  be  posted,  is  to  approach 
pret^  near  to  regic^e.  Charies  too,  it  «honld  always  be 
remembered^  was  put  to  death  by  men  who  had  been  ex- 
asperated, by  the  hostilities  of  several  years,,  and  who  had 
never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other  tie  than  tliot  which 
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vtm  coomon  to'  them  with  4U  :tbeir  |b)low«-cili99is»  *  Th^fi^x 
who  drfive  James  from  his  throne,  .who  seduced  bis  army,  wIk>,I 
alienated  his  friends,  who  first  imprisoned  him. in  his  palaqs^ 
apd  dien  turned  htm  out  of  it,  \yho  broke  in .  uppn  his  very  . 
slmnbers  by  imperious  messages,  who  pijjsiied  him  with  fire  aijd' 
sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another, ,  who  l^^nged,/ 
drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  attai^ited  his  innocent  > 
heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters.!  When^we.re- » 
fleet  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a^lo^s  to  conceive  how  the^i 
same  persons  who,  on  the  fifth  of  November  thank  Go(4  for 
wonderfully  conducting  his  servant  King  William,  and  fqrS 
making  all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  he  became  our.Kipg  * 
and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to,l)Q  * 
afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  - 
themselves  and  their  children.        .         .....  .  !   • 

We  do  not,  we  repeat^  approve  of  the  execution  of  Charles,; : 
not  because  the  constitution  e^tempt^  the  Kiiig  ,Q:o|n  responsi- 
bility, for  we  know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent,'-! 
have  their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar  interest. » 
in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  describes  him  -. 
with  perfect  justice  as  *  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  njurder^r,  and  a  ; 
'  public  enemy ; '  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  mea-  i 
smre  was  most  injurious  to.  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it  > 
removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hogtage :  His  heir,  to  M^hom  ,tl|^  " 
allegiance  of  every  Royalist  was  instantly/ transferred,  1«a&  ai-i 
large.  The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  be^  perfectly  re-  ; 
cenctled  to  the  j&ther :  They  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to  ^ 
the  son*  The  great  body  of  the  people,  also,  contemplated  , 
that  proceeding  with  feelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  • 
government  could  safely  venture  tq  outrage. 

But,  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regicide  blameable^  : 
that  of  Milton  appears  to  us  in  a  very  diffi^rent.light.  tTh^;- 
deed  was  dane«  It  could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  wa^  iji-j^ 
carred ;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  pqsi^hjie^^; 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  tj)^  p^^i 
polar  opinion:  but  we  cannot  c^ispice  Milton  for  wishing  to ^ 
change  that  opini^i.  The  very  feeling  which  woukl  h^ve  re-  , 
strained  us  from  committing  the  act,  would  h^ve  led  us,  aft^r  it ; 
had  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against^  the  ravings  of  s^vi-  ,- 
lity  and  superstition.  For  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  r 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while  the  people  disapproved  , 
a£  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should  alsp  Jmye  i 
wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it  whe;i  it  was  done.  If  any  - 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justification  of  Milton,  the  r 
book  of  Salmasius^  would  furnish  it.     That  miserable,  perfof'ni?*  .. 
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atice  IS  now  tvitH  justice  considered  only  as  a  bencoh  to  word-  ' 
catchers  who  wish  to  become  statesrpen.  The  celebrity  of  the ' 
iftari  who  refuted  it,  the  *  JEneed  iriagni  dextra, '  gives  it  all  its 
fame  with  the  present  generation.  In  that  age  the  state  of 
things  was  different.  It  was  not  then  fully  understood  hoW 
vast  an  interval  separates  the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the 
jDolitical  philosopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  treatise* 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic,  attacked  thd 
fittndamental  principles  of  all  free  ffovernnients,  musl^  if  suffered 
to  remain  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most  pernicious  effect 
en  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject  on 
which  the  enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dwell — his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastic' 
Votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  under  a  military  usurper^ 
seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the  cir-^ 
Cumstances  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  extra-' 
ordinary.  The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  HeJ 
never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first  fought 
sincerely  and  manfully  for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted 
it,  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  it 
was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members  who  remained  after* 
so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expulsions,  were  desirous  to- 
apptopriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only  in  trust,* 
and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy* 
But  even  when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  hef 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitu- 
tion far  more  perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known 
in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  representative  svstem  in  a  man* 
ner  which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For* 
himself  he  demanded  indeed  the  first  place  in  the  common- 
wealth; but  with  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadtholder,  or  an  American  President.  He  gave  the  Parlia- 
ment a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the? 
whole  legislative  authority — not  even  reserving  to  hihiself  a  veto^ 
on  its  enactments.  And  he  did  not  require  that  the  Chief  Magis-^ 
tracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  ifthef 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  hacf 
of  aggrandizing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  nbt  lose  by 
comparison  with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  his  modera-' 
tion  been  met  by  corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason? 
to  think  that  he  would  have  overstepped  the  line  which  he  ha(} 
traced  for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  his  Parliaments 
questioned  the  authorify  under  which  tTiey  met,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted  power  wbidil 
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saft^y,  then,  it  must 
trary  policy.  . 
[)ns  of  Cromwell  were 
as  driven  froiji  tken,Q- 
nself,  by  the  almost  ir- 
ire  admire,  in  common 
I  energy  of  his  splen- 
or  arbitrary  and  law- 

that  a  good  constitu*- 
pot.  But  we  suspept, 
bience  of  religious  and 
ppy  settlement  next  to 
Cromwell  and  liberty,^ 

.  That  Milton  cl)Ose 
ares  the  events,  of  the 

which  succeeded  it,-^ 
iUglish  ai^nals.  Crpm- , 
rregular  manner,  the. 
•^ever  before  had  reli-r 
lion  been  enjoyed  in  a; 
I  honour  been  betjter 
)etter  filled  at  home.- 
I'hich  stopped  short  of 
nt  of  th^  liberal  and; 
ns  which  he  l^ad  es-: 
aent  of.  Government, 

were  .excellent  I^is 
i  from  the  theory  of 
I  few  years  longer,  it 
ave  survived  him,  and 
i  with  him.  His  power 
udices.  It  was  upheld 
ittle,  therefp;-e,  was  to 
I  less  he  were  a^so  a  se^ 
:h  followed  his  decease 
ose  who  exerted  them- 
jath  dissolved  the  whole 
8t  the  Parliament,  the 
ch  other.  Sect  raved 
y.    The  Presbyterians, 

Independents,  sacrifi* 
1  their. old  principles, 
or  requiring  on^  stipu- 
leir  freedom  .at  the  feet 
ants.  .     , 
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'  Tfaen  caAie  thoafe  dftjrs,  nbver  to  be  recalled  wUboiit  k  biaftli-—  * 
the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love,* 
of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts 
and  narrowminds,  the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,and  thc^ 
slave.  The  King  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on  bitf 
people,  sunk  into  a  Viceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  com- 
placent  in&my,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more  degrading 
gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regu- 
lated the  measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  abitity  e*' 
nougfa  to  deceive,  and  just  religion  enough  to  persecute.  Thef 
prmciples  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier/ 
and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  ev^^ 
high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James-*— Bel iai  ana 
Moloch;  and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  md  cruel 
idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children^  6rim0 
succeeded  to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  ac^ 
cursed  of  God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wari^ 
der  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  byword  and  m  sbiik* 
ifrg  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hithef to  mad6  oti  thd 
public  character  of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  laree 
body.     We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  contemporari^i     And,  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  iht  par- 
ties idto  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  tiihe  dtvtd^d. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  appTy 
only  to  those  who  adhered,  fVom  a  sincere  prefeflence,  to  one  or 
to  the  other  side.     At  a  period  of  public  commotion,  every  fao- 
tion,  like  an  Oriental  army^  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp* 
followers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,^  who  prowl  round  its 
fine  of  march  in  the  hope  of  picking  tip  something  under  its 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  batde,  and  often- joiki  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.     England,  at  the  tin^e  of  which  wt 
are  treating,  abounded  .with^uch  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  whb 
4ransferrea  their  support  to  ^very  government  as  it  rose,— w!» 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in  1640,  aiid  spit  in  bis  face  ia 
}649,^^who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when  Cromwell  wat  inau^ 
gurated  hi  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  wad  dug  up  lo  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn, — #ho  dined  ori  calves'  heid  or  on-  broiled 
rimipSf  and  cut  down  of^k-branches  or  stuck  theto  upt  ais  cir- 
cumstances altered^  wi^out  the  slightest  shtoe  or  Irepugiianc^. 
These  we  leave  out  of  the  account.     We  take  our  estimate  of 
parties  from  tbosfe  whd  r^eatly  deselrved  to  be.  called  partisani^^ 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkaUe 
body  of  raen  periiaps  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.    The 
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odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface. 
He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  atten- 
tive and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many  years 
after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasurea  in- 
yectxse  and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the 
press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were  not  men 
of  letters ;  they  were  as  a  body  unpopular ;  they  could  hot  de- 
£Mad  themselves ;  and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its 
protectloEi.  They  were  therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  ta 
^le  tender  merdes  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostenta- 
tious amplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal 
twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew 
MJnes,  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every 
occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of 
fKdite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for  (he  laughers* 
But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  his-» 
tory  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ri-» 
Acule  which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 
*  Ecco  il  fonte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  tnortali  perigli  in  se  contiene  : 
Her  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene.  *  * 
.  Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, — who  directed 
their  measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, — who 
formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army 
4lHit  Europe  had  ever  seen, — who  trampled  down  King,  Church, 
-and  Aristocracy,— who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedi- 
tion and  rebelUon,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  en  the  face  of  the  earth,,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most 
lof  th^ir  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of 
^^[^ee-masonryy  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these 
^badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body,  to 
<wfao8e  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obli- 
4|atio»s,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of 
4be  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good- breeding  for  which 
fdie  <;ourt  of  Charles  IL  was  celebrated^  But,  if  we  must  make 
jeur  cboiee,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
-  -epedous  caskets,  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head  and  the 
Food's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which 
""looBeeals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 

♦  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  xv.  57. 
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eban^tjsr  frotn  the  daily  eomtempIdliaQ  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests*  Not  cantent  with  adtnowledgingt  in  genera} 
^erm&«  ap  ovei*ruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  mintite.  T0 
Icnow  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  hitn,  was  with  them  the  gretBt 
£nd  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonir 
;Ous  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  ihe  pure  worship 
of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  ^impses^  of  the 
Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  cmi 
the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  t# 
face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distiiH^* 
iions.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  manr 
]^ind  seepi^d  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  inteft- 
val  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed^  They  recognised  no  title  to  supo- 
riority  but  his  favour;  and,  confident  of  that  favoar,  they  deh 
spised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  tb^ 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  thejr 
felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If 
4heir  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menial^ 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  ov^  them.  Their 
palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  diadems  crownys 
of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away  i  On  the  rich  and  the 
eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt :  For  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  preciofis 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  lan^age,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  impx^sitioii 
of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  ^ 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged — op 
whose  slightest  action  the  Spirits  of  light  and  darkness  locjie^ 
with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destine^  before  heavcia 
and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  ooq- 
tinue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events 
which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  ba4 
been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risev, 
and  flourished^  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Alaiighty  luid 
proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangdlst,  and  the  harp 
of  the  prophet.  He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  delivel:fer 
from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  be^n  ranson^ed  b^y 
the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacri- 
fice.    It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  bad  been  darkened,  that  the 
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rocks  had  b«en  rent,  th«t  the  dead  had  arigen;  that  ill  lAM^ 
had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expmng  God  I  ' '   ' 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  dln^ 
all   self- abasement,    penitence,   gratitude,   passion;    the  dtlrtft' 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sa^aciou^.     He  prostrated  birtis^lf  hi 
the  dust  before  his  Maker :  But  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  df  hft 
kin^.     In  his  devotional  retirement,  he  forayed  with  convuW 
sions  and  groans,  and  tear?.     He  was  half  maddened  bjr  gldi- 
xious  or  terrible  illusions.     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angek,  oi^  thd 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.     He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beaij& 
fie  Vision^  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  firtS^ 
Like  Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  ll^ 
millennial  year.     Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterr>ess  i<f 
his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  face  from  him.     But,  when  m 
took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  die^ 
tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  bad  left  no  perceptible  tra^ 
behind  them.     People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  theilr 
uncouth  visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groalili 
and  their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.    Bu t -those  4ia4 
little  reason  to  laugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  d^ 
|)ate,  or  in  the  field  of  battle.     These  fanatics  brought  tc>  ^ii41 
and  military  affairs,  a  coolness  of  judgment,  and  an  immutable 
lity  of  purpose  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsisterfl 
wfth  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary 
effects  of  it.    The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  ma<|i 
•them  tranquil  on  evi»ry  other.     One  overpowering  sen tinijeitt 
had  subjected  to  itself  pi^y  and    hatred,    ambltron   and  featv 
Death  had  lost  it^i  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charms.     They  h^ 
iheir  smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  6orro#4> 
but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world;     Enthusiasm  had  titadSa 
f,hem  Stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from  tvery  vulgar  palfefott 
imd  prejudice^  and  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  dangi^ 
iind  of  corruption.     It  s6n>etimes  might  lead  them  to  pursi^ 
pnwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.     They  wefU 
through  the  Wrld  like  Sir  Artegale's  iron  mhn  Talus  wkli  1>1« 
flail,  crui^hing  and   trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  iviili 
•kiunian  beings,  but  haying  neither  part  iior  lot  in  humaft  infif- 
;1»ities^  insensible  to  fatigue,   to  pleasure,  and  to  pain;  not  lo 
be  pierced  by  any  weap6iS,  not  \o  be  withstood  by  any  barmrrf 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  thp  character  of  the  Puritanfe, 
We  perceiye  the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  M^e  dislike  the 
^utlen  pipom  of  their  dcHnesiic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of"  their  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  aft^r 
'^^ings  too  high  for  mortal  reach  :  And  we  know  that,  iifsp!le^)f 
jbfif  halfed  of  fopoiy,  they  top  pllep  fell  Into  the  wor^t  vicea 
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oCttiat  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  austeritr, — that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crii«aae8,  their  Dunstans 
•and  their  De  Montfort?^  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars. 
Yet,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  d6 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest  and 
an  useful  body^ 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another  party, 
by  no  means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and  abi- 
lity, which  cooperated  with  them  on  very  different  principles^ 
We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the 
Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  time, 
'<Ioubting  Thomases- or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religious 
^subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by 
4he  study  of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  countrv  as  their 
idol,  and  pro^sed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their 
examples.  They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
J^rissotines.of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  aevo'ut 
associates,  whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it 
convenient  to  affect,  and  sometimes^  it  is  probable,  impercep* 
iibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall  attempt  to  speak 
of  them,  aa  we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect 
candour.  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  prc^u- 
fi^acy  and  baseness  of  the  horsebpys,  gamblers  and  bravoes, 
whom  the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the 
^ens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  dis.- 
cipline  Qf  the  JParliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We 
will  select  a  more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking,  as  we  dp, 
that  the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyran- 
ny, we  yet  cannot  refrfiinfrom  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national  pride 
in  comparing  tbem  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots  of 
other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who 
throng  their  antichambers,  and  th»  Janissaries  who  mount  gi^ard 
at  their  gates.  Our  rpyalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  oangl- 
ing  courtiers^  bpwjing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed  up  in 
uniforms,  caned  into  sl^ill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  defending 
without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a  free- 
dom in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very  degra- 
dation. The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong 
urchin  them^*    Tbepr  were  indeed  ipisled^  but  by  np  bas^  or  scf 
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fi^  motive.  Compassion  and  romaatic  bonoxiri  \k»  ]:}re^diiSf s  of 
.  childhood^  and  the  veneriible  names  of  history,  threw  ovet  them 
.a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa  ;  and  Jike  the  Red-  Cross  Knight, 
they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty, 
while  th^y  djefemled  afajseand  loftthsoRie jsprceress.  In  truth  they 
scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  political  question.  Jt 
.wds  tiot  for  a  tris^chefous  king  pr  ati  ihtoleimt  church  that  they 
fou^i^ht ;  but  iox  the  old  banner  wjiiiih  haa  waved  iu  so  many 
battles  over  the  h^ds  of  their  fatherp,  arjd  for  the  altars  at  which 
ihiey  had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nDthing 
cOuid  be  more  erroneous  than  their  political  opiruons,  they  pos- 
,»C6Sed^~  iu  a  fur  greater  degree  than  their  adversaries,  tbo^ 
qualities  which  arje  the  grace  of  private  life.  With  many  of  tb^ 
vices  of  the  Hound  Table>  they  had  also  many  of  its  virtueji, 
courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tenderness  and  respect  for  women. 
They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning 
than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners  were  more  engaging,  their 
tempers  more  amiable,  .their  tastes  more  elegant,  and  tb^ir 
households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  described.  .  He  was  not  ii  Puritf^n,  He  was  not  a  free- 
thinker. He  was  riot  a  Cavalier,  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union, 
From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventicle 
and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature^  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatr 
ever  was  great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  basQ  and  perr 
nicioufi  ingredients  by  which  those  finer  elemenu  were  defiled, 
Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

•  As  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye*  * 
JLiike  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
judge  and  an  eternal  reward. .  And  hence  he  acquired  thei,i» 
contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tranr 
quillityj  thpir  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest  sceptip 
or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
^ntagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners,  their 
ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversioi^  tp 
pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  ^  perfect  hatred,  he  had  never^ 
tlieless  all  the  esiimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which  were 
almost  entirely  monopli^ed  by  the  party  ot  the  tyrant.  There 
|va9  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  valpe  of  literature, 
a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more  cl^iyalrops 
delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  demo* 
pratiq,  his  tastes  and  hi^  associations  ^ere  such  4s  h^imopi^e  Ipc^^ 
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with  monarcby  and  aristocmcy.  He  was  Under  the  influence  of 
all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.  But 
of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like  the 
hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  fascination  ;  but 
he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens; 
yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.  He 
itasted  the  cup  of  Circe;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote 
against  the  eflFects  of  its  bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions 
which  captivated  his  imagination  never  impaired  his  reasoning 
powers. :  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the  splendour,  th6 
solemnity,  and  the  romance,  which  enchanted  the  poet  Any  per- 
son who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises 
on  Prelacy,  with  the  exquisite  lines  on  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  music  in  the  Penseroso,  which  was  published  about  the 
same  time,  will  understand  our  meaning.  This  is  an  inconsis*^ 
tency  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises  his  character  ia 
our  estimation ;  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes  and 
feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his 
duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othel- 
lo. His  heart  relents ;  but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought 
in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the  beautiful  deceiver 
before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  it* 
great  and  peculiar  splendour  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If 
he  exerted  himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  perse- 
tcuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with  other?. 
But  the  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  that  species  of 
freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the 
least'  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his 
own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contem* 
poraries  raised  their  voices  against  Ship-money  and  the  Star* 
chamber.  But  there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the  more 
fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the  objects 
which  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  important.  H^ 
was  desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves  as  well 
as  tax  themselves,  and  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
pr^dioe  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  that 
those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemed 
of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the 
king  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the  heed* 
less  brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis- 
perse the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  liberating 
the  captive.  They  thought  only  of  conquering  when  they 
should  have  thought  of  disenchanting. 
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^  Oh^jeoiiftookl     Ye  should  httTe  snatched  Ui«  wand !      -^ 
Without  the  rod  reversed. 
And  backward  mutters  of  disseyering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motionless. ' 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break  the 
ilies  which  bound  a  stupified  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment, 
was  the  noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the  Presbyterians — for  this 
lie  forsook  them.  He  fought  their  perilous  battle ;.bnt  he 
liirned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph^  He  saw 
that  they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  to 
the  liberty  of  thought.  He  therefore  joined  the  Indcpendenc?, 
und  called  upon  Cromwell  to  bre^k  the  secniar  chain,  and  to 
save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Presbyterian  wolf,  * 
With  a  view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the  licensing 
jbystem,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should 
^ear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes. 
His  attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  less  iigainst  particolar 
Abuses,  than  against  thoi^e  deeply  seated  errors  on  which  almost 
all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  worship  of  eminent  men,  and 
the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  Q^ight  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  sentt- 
pnentsmore  e^ectpally,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the  ooldest 
literary  services.  He  never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  out- 
inrorks  had  been  carried,  and  the  breach  entered.  He  pressed  into 
the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes,  he  wrpte  with  ' 
incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against  the  bishops.  But, 
iwhen  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he  passed  on  to  other 
subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now 
jiast^n^  to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  en« 
lerprise  than  that  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those.datk  and 
jn^ted  recesses  in  which  no  light  ha?  ever  shone.  But  it  was 
jhe  choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome 
vapours,  and  to  brave  the  terrible  explosion.  Thpse  who  most 
disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  widi 
which  he  maintained  them.  He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the 
credit  of  expounding  and  ci^fending  the  popular  parts  of  his  rcr 
Itgious  and  political  creed.  He  took  his  own  stand  upon  those 
which  the  great  body  of  h}s  countr3rmen  reprobated  as  crimir 
pal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical.  He  JJtood  up  for  divorce  and 
regicide.  He  ridiculed  the  Eikon.  He  attacked  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and  beneficent  career 
resembled  that  of  the  god  of  light  and  fertility, 

♦  Sin\pet  to  Crunmell, 
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"  Nttor  in  adTersuro ;  nee  me,  qui  cetera,  viadt 
Impetus,  et  rapklo  contrairius  evehor  orbi.  '^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  shouldy 
in  our  time,  be  so  little  read*  As  compositions,  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full ,  power  of  the  English  lan^age.  They  abound 
with  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  into  Insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of 
cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever 
.risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in 
which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of 
^devotional  and  ^ric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  majestic 
language,  **  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies. "  ♦ 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  performances, 
to  analyze  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  nervous 
rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent passages  which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Reformation, 
jijnd  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant.  .  But  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this  im- 
possible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.     The  days  immediately  following  the 

■  ^  publication  of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
^part,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarce- 
ly be  censured  if, .  on  this  his  festival^  vfe  be  found  linger- 
ing near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offer- 
ing which  we  bring  to  it.  While  this  book  lies  on  our  ta- 
blet we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  great  poet.  We  are 
,  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging;  that  we  see 
bim  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  fadea  green  hangings ; 
.that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  yaiu 
to  find  the  day;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble 
countenance  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and 
.bis  affliction  !  We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  ia 
which  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest  word;  the  passionate  ve- 

.  peration  with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  ^ud  we$^p 
upo^it;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to 

*  The  Reason  of  Church  Qoyeri^n^i^t  ^rf eA  i^in^^  Pf c^<|t<nr, 
.Book  II.  ^ 
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console  hrni,  if  indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need  conioladon,  for 
the  neglect  of  an  %g^  unworthy  of  bis  talents  and  his  virtues  ; 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  Jaught^rs, 
or  with  his  Quaker  friend  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading  Ho^ 
xner  to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
flowed  from  his  lips. 

Tliese  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them  ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  writ- 
ten shall  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak 
and  ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want 
©f  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Boswellism.  But 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests^  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
have  proved  pure,  whidi  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
have  not  been  found  wanting,  which  have  been  declared  ster- 
ling by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,-  and  which  are  visibly 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High. 
These  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize  j  and  of 
these  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name, 
are  refreshing  to  us.  'His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits 
arid  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  distinguished  from 
the  prod uetions  of  other  soils,,  not  only  by  their  superior  bloonx 
and  sweetness,  but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  but  to 
elevate  and  purify.  ,  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  wlio  caii 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  Great  Poet  and 
Patriot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but 
h  he  hiboured  for  the  public  good,  the  forti- 
lie  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty 
1  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers, 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the 
sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  bla 


Akt.  III.     The  Proposals  for  Founding  an  University  in  Lon" 
don  considdred.     By  an  Oxonian.    8vo.     London, '  18)85.  ^ 

WE  regard  the  event  of  a  New  University  being  founded, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Capital  of  the  British.  Empiric, 
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as,  in  every  jpelnt  of  Tiew,  among  the  mc^t  liqiortatit  to  ivbiclf 
these  times,  so  Iruitftil  in  improvement^  have  giyeii  birth.  Its 
infiuence  upon  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  species,  would  be  very  great,  were  it  even  to  be 
established  upon  the  same  principles  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  old  collegiate  kistitutions  c^.  England.  It  would  at 
least  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  means  of  literary  and  scientific 
education  possessed  by  that  tountry,  and  it  would  in  some  de*« 
gree  enable  her  to  keep  pace^with  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
population,  in  her  public  provisions  for  their  instruction.  The 
fiict,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  no  more  than  from 
three  to  four  thousand  young  men,  out  of  at  least  two  hundred 
times  that  number,  of  an  age  fit  for  instruction,  is  of  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  die  deplorable  want  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  among  our  Southern  nei^bours.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  tliat  of  £ng«» 
land ;  and  yet  there  are  more  students  attending  our  Univer-» 
sitie9.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  upon  this  fiict,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  ascertain  its  causes. 

The  high  antiquity  in  which  the  foundations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  lost,  has  given  them  hitherto  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tive right  to  teach  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community^ 
The  pretensions  of  Oxford  especially,  in  this  respect,  are  of  a 
nature  to  impose  upon  the  imagination.  She  traces  her  origin 
to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  shows  collegiate  controvert 
sies  between  founders  and  fellows,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Al- 
fred ;  nay,  has  one  college  endowed  by  that  famous  prince,  in  the 
ninth  century^  and  no  less  than  seven  before  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign.  She  is  allowed  to  have  been,  in  M.  Paris's  time, 
the  next  university  in  the  world,  after  that  of  Paris,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  ancient  coll^iate  bodies  erected  into  Universities  by 
the  Pope  (now  har  bitter  enemy), — Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Bo- 
logna, being  the  other  three.  In  monkish  times,  when  the 
Church  presented  so  large  a  field  of  exertion,  and  churchmen 
swanned  in  every  corner  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
vineyard,  the  numbers  attending  at  Oxford  were  great  beyond 
any  thing  knc^.vn  in  these  degenerate  days.  No  less  than  thirty 
diousmid  are  said  to  have  studied  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake  or  exag^ration,  for  it  is  certain 
that  little  more  than  three  thousand  frequented  it  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  "his  fiither.  Cambridge,  though  less  ancient, 
has  also  existed  for  many  centuries.  Add  to  this  high  antiqui- 
ty, the  rich  endowments,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many  ^^ei^^ 
those  venerable  seats  of  learning  have  received  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  sovereigns,,  the  piety-  of  statesmen  and  priests,  and 
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the  bounty  or  vantfy  of  less  disthiffirished  individuals;  add  Mke^^ 
wise  the  many  famous  men  who  nave  there,  in  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years,  learnt  and  taught, — and  we  shall  at  once  per** 
ceii«  upon  what  a  broad  basis,  and  how  deep  a  foundation^  tneir 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  community  is  placed.     But 
they  have  also  a  more  direct  sway,  in  this  exdusive  power  of 
giving  degrees,  the  passports  to  much  lucrative  employment  ^ 
and  tney  enioy  the  patronage  of  large  revenues  in  fellowships 
and  college  livings,  sufficient  alone  to  attract  candidates,  if  there 
were  no  other  inducements  to  frequent  those  seats  of  education. 
.    We  must  still  advert  to  another  particular,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all.     From  their  very  commencement,  these  two 
bodies  were  closely  allied  to  the  Church,  of  which  indeed  they 
formed  an  integral  portion.  Within  their  walls,  ecclesiastics  have 
at  all  times  ruled  with  undivided  sway.     Here,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  priests  were 
from  the  first  the  only  instructors  of  youth ;  because,  indeed^ 
they.alone.  were  at  first  capable  of  teaching;  and  here,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  they  have  continued  to  retain  the  same 
exdusive  power  over  education,  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  requisite  learning,  and  have 
become  indeed,,  in  m&ny  resp«^cts,  far  less  adapted  than  the 
laity  to  perform  the  office  of  instructors.     The  Universities 
have  thus  been  regarded  as  the  great  depositaries  of  Eccle* 
siastical  influence,  and  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Establish'^ 
ment.     Every  interference  with  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Laity^ 
has  been  viewed  with  the  mot  jealous  eyes ;  an^  while  no  one 
but  themselves,  and  their  trusty  and  quasi-derical  allien  have 
been  .suffered  by  the  priesthood  to  touch  the  government  of 
their  affairs,  no  other  establishments  have  been  deemed  toler-^ 
«ble  as  places  of  liberal  education :  And  thus  it  has  become  aU 
most  a  part  of  the  true  English  creed,  that  the  Church  is*  to 
superintend  education,  and  that  education  means  residence,  for 
three  or  four  years,  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  cities  of  Oxford 
mnd  Cambridge.  > 

The  young  patrician  is  first  trained  at  one  of  the  great 
schools,*  estabUshed  in  the  like  alliance  with  ths  Church,  and 
•under  the  management  of  the  same  derical  teachers;  be  is 
•then  handed  over  to  a  priest  to  prepare  hkn  for  college  f  when 
ripe  for  college,  he  is  received  by  many  priests  and  qtiasv^ 
priests,  and  tutored  there,  if  not  in  much  science,  at  les^t  in 
ideep  reverence  for  the  Mother  Church,  and  in  as  great  horror 
,of  the  Pope  as  his  ancestors  were  taught  to  entertain  for  the 
Reformation,  in  the  same  halls,  supported  by  the  same  rMits. 
When  he  leaves  those  sacred  haunts,  be  is  attended  on  the 
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Gr£^  Tour 'by  some  chosen,  priest,  fellow  of  a  college,  aitd  ex-' 
pectant  of  a  livings  either  from  that  college  or  from  his  pupil ;: 
apd  finally,  he  returns  to  take  his  place  as  a  legislator,  by. 
hereditary  right  in  one  House,  or  by  hereditary  nominadon  in 
another,  filled  with  unspeakable  respect  for  every  existing^  iiw 
s^itution  of  his  own  country,  and  contempt  of  every  foreign' 
usBge ;  convinced  that  no  Papist  can  be  saved,  that  no  Dissenter' 
c^n  be  a  gentleman,  that  no  Parson  of  the  Church  of  England 
c^n  do  wrong,  any  more  than  if  he  were  a  king  or  hb  minister,^ 
that  np  body  but  a  parson  of  the  said  church  can  teach  his  chil-' 
^dren,  and  that  no  place  is  fit  and  safe  for  them  to  be  taught 
a]t^;  but  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  have  made  himself  what  * 
l^e.is!  Such,  till  very  lately,  was  the  established  course  of 
things  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  but  this,  like  twery 
thing  else,  has  been  fearfully  shaken  by  the  glorious  events 
which  iiave  happened  in  both  hemispheres  since  the  American 
Revolution,  and  which  are  preparing,  slowly  indeed,  but  sure*, 
ly  and  safely,  the  emancipation  of  mankind  firom  the  thraldom 
o£  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  intolerance. 

It  having  becomea  settled  opinion  all  over  England,  that  edu^ 
cation  meant  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  that  private^ 
tuition  meant  having  a  clergyman  at  a  good  salary  to  board  the^ 
pupil,  or  live  w^h  him  in  his  father's  house ;  and  that  foreign  tra- 
vel could  only  be  performed  in  a  fine  carriage,  with  richly  paid 
servants,  and  under  the  guidance  of-  a  well  endowed  priest,  it 
soQ^  became  evident  that  such  things  were  only  for  the  wealthy, 
of  the  land ;  that  literary  and  scientific  instruction  could  only 
he  thought  of  by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  sum  equal  ta 
the  maintenance  of  a  whole  femily  for  eacn  son ;  and,  as  for 
seeing  foreign  parts,  that  this  refinement  was  only  for  thos€f 
who,  on  their  return,  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  govemment^  af 
the  country.  The  idea,  accordingly,  got  to  be  prevalent^  tbal^ 
unless  for  the  chance  of  college  promotion,  which  the  gra* 
tuities  founded  at  the  universities  opened  to  persons  in  poor. 
circumstances,  no  man  could  think  of  an  university  education 
fi^r  his  son,  who  had  not  a  fortune  sufficient  to  give  him  an  im-. 
mediate  income,  as  for  the  support  of  a  separate  estabti^^hment ; 
and  the  ni^tural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education  by  all  of  inferior  ways  and 
means.  Letters  and  science  were  confined  to  the  universities ; 
the. universities  were  open  only  to  the  most  wealthy;  therefore,, 
all  the  middle  classes  roust  let  their  sons  grow  up,  with  such 
learning  as  they  could  pick  up  at  a  grammar  school;  and, 
forthwith,  plunge  into  business.  It  is  true  that  the  universities 
increased  this  impediment  to  education,  by  taking  no  pains  to 
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Ifeep  down  the  expensive  habits  of  their  youth.  Bdt  it  is  fair 
to  state,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  expensej  and  the  consequent 
excIusion5  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle,  that  the  universities 
alone  could  teach ;  and  the  kindred  dogma,  never  stated  indeed^ 
bat  silently  and  implicitly  taken  for  granted, — that  the  num- 
ber of  thdse  privileged  and  most  adcient  bodies  never  could  be 
increased ! 

In  a  word,  the  real  cause  of  the  scantiness  of  education  wa» 
the  fundamental  axiom,  the  first  principle  of  English  education, 
that  actual  education  means  Oxford  and  Cambridge  \  For  it  • 
follows  from  hence,  that  instead  of  instruction  being  brought 
borne  to  a  man^s  family,  he  must  send  his  family  away  after  it, 
to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  •  that  instead  of  his 
sons  living  under  fhe  stime  roof,  and  dining  at  one  board  with 
himself,  he  must  provide  other  houses  and  other  tables  for  them 
elsewhere ;  beside  supplying  the  meians  of  long  journies,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  acquiring  extravagant  habits  j  and 
that,  instead  of  superintending  himself  their  morals  and  xheit 
studies,  he  must  pay  some  professional  person  for  taking  therat' 
urtder'his  care.  These  supposed  necessities  occasion  the  bulk 
ctf  the  college  expenses;  and  they  are  inseparably  connected' 
with  the  present  system  of  collegiate  education.  Another  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  principle  is,  that  the  supply  of 
accotnmodation  and  instruction  being  of  course  limited  at 
the  two  universities,  and  *  The  Tvco  Universities  *  having  the 
complete  monopoly  of  liberal  education,  both  charged >»ntire 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  for  every  thing,  and  were  ot  ne- 
cessity prevented  from  supplying  more,  than  a  limited  num- 
ber, who  would  naturally  be  the  wealthier  classes ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  certainty  of  their  being  indifferent  as  to  tlie  quality  of 
the  article  they  furnished,  as  well  as  averse,  on  every  account, 
to  furnish  it  of  the  newest  fash  ion, — from  whence  arose  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  education  of  the  place  without  much 
Cost,  and  of  obtaining  the  best  education  at  any  price. 

These  things,  how  obvious  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  ex- 
cited for  a  long  time  but  little  attention.  They  had  come 
to  form  part,  as  it  were,  of  our  national  system,  were  in- 
terwoven with  our  daily  habits,  and  passed  like  our  other' 
functions,  unobserved.  The  consequences,  however,  w6re' 
apparent  enough;  and  not  only  did  exclusion  from  liberal 
education  incalculably  injure  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but' 
the  want  of  competition,  and  the  confinement  of  their  tui-* 
tion  to  the  two  classes,  of  Ecclesiastics  and  Patricians,  equally 
injured  the  universities  diemselves.  Their  cares  wete  devoted* 
chiefly  to  educate  men,  who  cared  far  less  about  science  and  let^ 
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t»§  ttiati  dl6^  whb  irere  el^tnded  would  have  Aimer;  and  thef 
i^h  endc^iments,  joined  to  the  certainty  of  having  a  constant 
s^ply'  of  sneb  wealthy  pupit%  made  the  teachers  lazy,  atMl' 
tfieir  oonf s^  of  itistructibn  soperficial,  and  inBex^Iy  opposed^ 
m  alt  iftiproVettient. 

Lord  Baieoti,- aecordln^y,  long  ago  observed, '  In  the  customs 
^  and  in^itntibns  c^sehook,  Universities,  colleges,  and  the  like 
^  conventions^  destined  for  the  seats  }tf  learned  men  and  the  pro*" 
^  motion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found  of^site  to  the  ad- 
^  vancetrietift  of  the  dcienc^s :  For  the  reading  ^hd  exercises^ 
^  ai^  h^e  so  maHiiged,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  hito  one's? 
^  mind  i^  think  of  things  out  of  the  common  road.  Or  if,  here 
^  mA  there,  one  should  venture  to  uge  a  Rberty  of  judging,  he* 
^  can  ofily  impose  tlie  ta]sk  upon  himself,  without;  obtaming  as- 
^*  Sitttaim^  from  kid  felloes ;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  Ak^ 
'  he  wilt  sdll  fhid  hi^  industry  and  resolution  a  great  hinderaoee: 
^'  io  his'  foiliune.  For  the  studies  of  men  in  such  places  are^ 
^*  conftned,  ajid  ^ttned  down  to  the  writings  of  certain  authtn*s  ;^ 

*  from  which,  if  any  rafan  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  re^: 
^>  pl^henSded  as  a  Diitttrber  and  Innovator,  But  there  is  surifcly 
'  a  great  difference  b^ween  Arts  and  Civil  afiBdrs;  for  the  dan«> 
^  ger  is  not  1^  sa^e  from  ne^  l^§^9  as  from' nea>  commdtimt*' 
^'  in  civil  ai&irs,  a  change  even  tor  the  better  is  suspected,* 
^'  through'  fear  of  distut*bance ;  because  these  affairs  depend 
^  li^H  ailtliority,  consent,  reputation,  and  Opinion,  and  i|ot' 
^*uport  deavoAstration';  jBtit  arts  and  sciences  should  belike. 
^  minefil,'i^80iinding  bis  all  sides  ^ith  new  w6rks,  and  further 

*  ptt)gr^s.  And  thos  it  ought  to  be  according  to  right  re»» 
^  son  ;  but  the  case,  in  £ict,  is  quite  otherwisre.  For  the  above-. 
<  mentioned  administration  and  policy  of  schools  and  Univeni^. 
^  ties  gmieralb/  nppoies  and  greauy  ptieventi  the  hnprovemtol  of; 

*  Ihe  scienoeB^  *  . 

'  The  exceltenoe  of  a  few  indrvidualk  in  each  University^  til  - 
cld««ical  and  mathematical  at^nments,  cannot  be  cited  as  any  •. 
rfeal  es^eeption  to  these  remarks.  The  number  of  these  proficients 
is  excrenvdly  small,  oompai^ed  with  that  of  the  whole  stud^MiB; : 
and  there  is  really  no  medium' between  almopt  entire  idleness,; and 
sueh  skilHn  making  Greek  ai^  Lathi  verses  as  would  astonish 
ariirst-rate  German  domm^nlator,  luidtsuch  readiness  in  solvji^. 
^fiicuk  problems  as  would  surpass  the  belief — certainly  fiir  ex- 
cMd  the  power  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  were  he  again  to  visit  Ae 
bflfoktf  of  the  GraHtav   But  the  true  t^t  ^f  a.good  and  efficient  i^s-  . 
tern  of  instruOtiotH  i^  first;  of  ail,  its  teadfaing  the  whole  body  of 
tbose^Wbom  it  embraces,,  and  making  each  advance  according  to 

'  v<»o  xiiUNo.  a*;  ^  Z         ...  ,    , 
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tfirnfeasure  ofliis  faduhies;  at^d,  ntet  to  that,  M  knpArtingknoif^ 
k«clge  which  may  rematn  with  the  studeals  in  after  life.  Tried 
by  either  test,  the  systems  of  our  Uniyefsitiea  koienUbly  fail« 
They  have  no  classes,  where  httndreds  daily  report  to  imbibe 
thtD  learning  of  ancient,  and  the  science  of  modern  timea^  a  few 
disttttgtiish  themselves,  by  useless  expertiltos  and  nimbleness' of 
disjilay,  leather  than  by  gaining  any  vefy  isoiid  learning;  the 
great  i:^Kly  learn  little  or  nothing,  except,  as  0116  of  their  stout* 
e^  champions  said^  to  drink  an  equal  quantity  <^  wine  at  both 
these  venerable  seat^  of  the  Muses ;  and  few  evtsn  of  the  College 
adepts  at  Greek  prosody  and  the  transcendental  calculus^  retain" 
tiie  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  either  in  after  life.  Certainly 
such  skill,  how  astonishing  soever^  attd  how  creditable  both  to 
the  master  and  the  pupil^  would  be  well  exchanged,  as  far  as 
the  whole  Universities  are  concerned,  for  numerous  and  well 
attended  lectures,  imparting  to  hundreds  a  competent  atid  ac- 
curate knowledge  c^  the  knguage^  the  manners,  and  the  i/itorka 
of  the  ancients;  with  the  lai^s  of  the  moral  and  physic^  World^- 
unfolded  by  the  discoveries  of  later  titiiesw  ' 

Another  consequence  of  the  £ngUsh  principle,  that  liberal 
education  is  synonymous  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
with  the  great  schools  which  are  the  preparatory  seminaries  for- 
those  places,  ha^  been  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by.tio  mieatis  ithe- 
beat  calculated  either  to  secure  the  greatest  t^gard  U>  njoraj^  0r 
the  most  successful  pursuit  of  intellectual  improvement;  we  al* 
lade  to  the  premature  emancipation  of  youth  {twk  parental  su-- 
perintendance  and  control.     It  is  liot  our  desigk)  b^e  to  broach* 
the  mddh  agitated  question  upon  the  merits  of  a  pMblie  and  pri-' 
vate  education^  nor  has  our  present  purpose  a  necessary  con-- 
nexion  with  that  controversy;  because  it  is  one  tbii^g  to  main-* 
tain  that  boys  may  safely,  and  even  advantageously,  be  sent 
from  home  to  school,  and  another  to  admit  that  young  men,  at- 
the  most  critic&l  period  of  life,  when  the 'passions  are  strongest, 
and  the  character  only  forming,  should  be  launched  forth  into 
tte  worid^  nay,  into  a  world  peopled  only  by  others  as  fiery  and 
as  inexperienced  as  themselves,  only  to  be  seen  by  their  parents 
for  a  month  or  two,  twice  a  year.     We  have,  indeed,  little 
besitatien  in  aiffirming,  that  the  plan  of  keeping  boys  of  six- 
teen, seventeen,  and  even  eighteen,  at  public  schools,  isin'a-. 

extreme,  and  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
I  pnbiie  school  system,  which  should 
U  we  have  the  most  entire  piM^a* 
ig  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nine- : 
\  thtee  most  critical  years  of  their  : 
ir  parents  or  guardians,  sulyect  to 
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fi0  c^fftteCltid  «r  t>siefa!  cantrol,  and  sufiered  to  drink,  dk»  and 
wench  ^  tivey  please,  to  read  what  ibey  please^  and  asspciata 
with  whom  they  please,  provided  only  they  are  punctual  in  attend* 
ance  at  chapel  for  five  minutes  in  a  morning,  and  regular  in 
wearing  the  proper  vestments,  and  showing  themselves  at  th6 
botif  of  grace  befoFe  meat — ^is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  fol« 
Kes  that  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  would  haV0 
been  d6<emed  too  absurd  a  caricature  of  human  improvidence^ 
bad  it  been  only  known  in  some  page  of  Gulliver's  Travels^ 
and  not  grown  silently  into  an  English  habit* 
'-  The  S^tch  plan  of  uniting  domestic  habits  and  parental  su^ 
perintendance  with  College  study,  seems  to  us  incalculably 
better  adapted  to  fbi'm  both  learned  and  good  men,  and  is 
amply  sufficient  to  accoifnt  for  the  superiority  of  our  youth  in 
sober,  prudent,  and  virtuous  habits,  as  well  as  proficiency  ia 
their  stndies  2  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  though  otir  .Uni- 
versities cannot  produce  examples  of  such  rare  expertnesa  in 
verfte^making  and  working  analytical  qu^tions,  as  the  Wrang« 
lei^  and  Medallists  affi>ra  every  Christmas  at  Cambridge^  ye^ 
In  a  thouaand  young  men  attending  the  classes  of  Edinburgh  ot 
Glasgow,  hflirdly  fifty  will  be  found  who  aire  not  tolerably  well 
yersed  in  the  branches  of  ornamental  and  usfeful  knowledge 
taught  by  the  learned  professors  of  those  venerable  ^minarif  s ; 
thor^h  tktucfa  may  yet  be  done  by  them  to  improve  their  system 
of  ^tuition,  so  as  both  to  cafry  the  abler  of  the  students  furthel*f 
and  to  give  them  greater  readiness,  by  adopting  from  the  Eng^ 
Ittifa  Universitito  the  better  parts  of  their  practice,  the  examiod^ 
tions,  without  carrying  them  to  the  same  useless  excess* 

We  need  not|  however,  pursue  this  subject  at  present*  further 
than  to  remark  upon  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  defects  of  the 
English  system  have  at  last  become  apparent^  and  in  which,  accord-^ 
ing4y,  the  I'emedy  has  now  been  applied*  If  the  absunjity  was 
glaring,  and  theinconvenienccf  greats  of  making  the  whole  country 
tributary  to  th^  two  Universities  whic^  happened  to  have  been 
estabMsbed,  it  was  still  worse  with  respect  to  the  cities  and  the 
larger  towns.  Every  place  Could  not  maintain  a  College :  But 
towns  of  80,000  or  100,000  inhabiomts  well  might;  and,  abpve 
all,  that  the  Capital,  with  a  population  of  twelve  hundred  thou* 
sand,  Its  many  as  the  whole  kingdom  had  in  the  days  when  Ox« 
ford  and  Cambridge  flourished  mesti  should  he  doomed  to  send 
linther  for  learning,  instead  of  bavin^  it  brought  to  its  door^ 
dose  seem  so  gi^oss  an  absusdily^  an  mdonyenience  sointoler* 
able,  that  no  suistch  oft  fimcv^caa  easily  enable  us  to  conceive 
how  it  luia  betft  ao  long  submitted  to.  Consider  the  situation  of 
an  ifthiAltiini  of  Ikukkmi  ki  the  middle  staticm  {  a  respectable 
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fradesnunit  or  even  a  prdfessibnal  man  of  moderate  inoomey  9t 

y^  or  a  barrister  of  eight  hundred  or  » 

ro  sonS)  and  an  income  depending  oi» 

vnoc^  even  be  pnt  as  to  a  coutitry  gen*^ 

i  the  same  annual  amount^  is  in  strict 

diin  situation  must,  beside  paying  hia 

I  living  in  a  certain  degree  of  respecta-i 

dUy  by  Saving,  or  by  paying  for  life  in-^ 

dish  three  or  four  hundred  a  yeat  for  hi4 

F  out  of  the  question ;  and  yet  Ibdl.  ebch 

at  such  an  eoucation  would  cost  bim;  if 

loderate  ^cale  of  expenditure,  ioeluding 

^     e  year*     It  is  not  reckoning  totp  mtich^ 

then,  to  say/that  thiswould  be  250&  a  year  added  to  the  ex{)eQsa 

cif  having  the- same  young  men  living  with  him  at  kome.     Be« 

sides,  the  vaeations  throw  them  back  on  his  batid^  fitjenKiiHbs 

in  the  year,.  and>  what  is  nominally  paid  for  a  ooiu^seof  IWelv« 

nKmtha*  instruction,,  is  really  paid  for  seven,    ^ain,  if  llhe  young 

men  are  to  fellow  a  professjon  reqiuiriiig  an  apprentit^shi(^  ^^ 

IJnivcardJties.are  not  to  be.tJbought  of;  for  the  years  of  af^pieiH 

Uceshjp  coincide^  ewctl^  ^'^h  ^e^se  of  the  Universi^.    Yel 

who  can  doubt  that;  surgi^ns  fmdattio«nies  would  b^;  highly  imr 

proved  by  ^  liberid  education  of  a  College  ?    Rather  is  \t  not^ 

if  possible,  m^reus^fo}  lio them^ — to  the  fonner  pUssat  Ifeast-^ 

than  tCK  ahticist  any  other  description  of  persons?  <  And  would 

aost  gMly  permit,  nay  tofw ' 
College  ]Lectiir^  wlthitiltbeif 
t  to  his  trade  would  be  ampl^ ' 
briety,  andr  knowledge  tli^re- 

hat  a  country  like  S4nglaa4 
f  time  with  but  \Nfo  seats  of 
le  metropolil,  w0  mi^t  na« 
^h  insdtutions  springmg  up* 
e  ^^re  colleeted,  and  at  any  ^ 
to  where  else,  at  leasts  in  th4 
»f  students  must  always  afford 
b  Not  only  is  that' the  place 
aust  ever  becoUected— ^upilsi 
ot  education  no  wheve  el^e^-« 
conntity,^  peculiar  faciliiiesiinr 
1 1  isr  the  reaort  ;of  the  most 
ition,;  and,;  emong  ethers^  ef 
the  cultivation  ef  dhe*  arts^ 
aiest  name^  in  the  VtMjpy  of 
Iways  resided,  for  the  most 
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pint  of  fthar  Hvei,  m  die  aMtropoits.  ErraM«h  uk  are  addiOed 
k)  no  pro&ttion  iock  aiottljr.  to  ^e  capital*  Compare.  Jmrninm 
aad  C^bridgAOAibii  respect^  and  you  will  find  the  f^nowtied 
pfaik«opdber8|  active  resident  oiemb^ra  of  the  Ronral  Saakiyf 
greatljr  ^utmindieriBg  the  men  of  nole  residing  inuie  ColL^ei* 
With  all  the  care  bestowed  cm  the  stricter  sciences  in  the  lattei 
plaoe»  when  were  there  everaboyeooe  ortwograatmathcmatictaas 
^actually  living  tl^re,  while  theremajr  have  been  seven  or  eight 
in  London  ?  A  sin^e  chemist,  perchance  a  physiologist  and  a 
natiiral  histcurian,  atad  none  of  these  very  famous,  may  at  a  tim^ 
fiH  the  chair  of  one  or  two  College  foundations,  whale  you  are 
siirrounded  by  the  greatest  names  known  to  the  age^as  soonasyou 
^ter  the  Chambers  of  the  Royal  Society*  But  where  the  cisu'es 
of  a  profession  are  compatible  with  scientific  pursuits,  and  sliU 
more  where  eminence  in  science  or  in  avt  can  only  be  attained  an 
c^onjuAction  with  great  practice  in  some  profession,  as  in  law^ 
anatomy^  medicine,  and  all  the  fine  arts  withoot  exception,  the 
Capital  atone  can  ever  furnish  such  professors:  And  tbiis 
St  nappens,  that  the  teachers  who  reside  at  the  Universities  are. 
almost  invariably  a  very  inferior  class  of  men  to.  those  wJm 
}ive  and  practise  in  London;  while,  for  want  of  an  UuiversiCf 
there,  the  great  departmeit  of  teadding  is  severed  fiiom  the  re«' 
putation,^  me  talents,  and  the  experience'  vrhich  form  the  ao^ 
pomplisbed  teacher* 

'  It  would  be  of  it^f  asofflcient  reason  to  found  an  Uni-t 
vevsi^  in  Londcm,  that  the  greatest  «ntus  and  skill  would 
thus  become  available  to  the  purposes  m  edncatipa.  in. all  tfacr. 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  some  which  can  onl^ 
be  tawht  in  a  ffjeat  ci^,  and  some  besl  in  tbexapital,  ^oine 
9nfy  mtf^e^  Mraicine  in.  its  principid  branches^  Nosoiovy  and . 
Auatopny,  can  only  be  tau^^  where  there  are  largo  nospi« 
tais-^best  where  the  largest  of  these  are  established;  and  the 
fine  arts  can  nowhere  be  taught  except  in  the  grand  remi  of! 
artists^  the  great  mart  for  tlmr  prodactions.  The  inost  bigoted 
Church^ian  can  never  get  over  this.  He  mav  caint  out  his  pa« 
nsgyricks  upon  the  antiqoity  of  the  cdd  foondationa — lose  hkm* 
self  m  rhapsodies  upon  the  sacred  haunts  of  the  Muses  on  Iris 
and  the  Cam,  and  ^tter  his  imprecations  against  all  who .  prb* 
finely  imagine  other  places  of  instruction :  But  be  never  can 
pretend  to  teach  as  much  surgery  as  woidd  enable  him  tafaave  ^ 
broken  head  dressed,  hardly  medicine  Plough  to  cx^re  hifljiaelf  of  i| 
surfeit,  certainly  not  painting  enoi^  to  exhibit  his  featnreB  beU 
ter  Uian  the  signs  of  ^maby  jmd  j^iop  Byiaise  represent,  thenu 
For  these  branches  of  learning  die  Universities  arey  and  ever 
must  be,  utterly  useless ;  and  to  pretend  teaching  them  in  siicb 
phntea  is  llie  gf ossest  impositaoo* 
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I.   fiut^  9tKy  the  Imaniei  of  light» 

0MUiot  Oxford  to  send  th«irson&to  < 

ignorance  thai  siuts  their  staUon,  i 

bc^retofore  at  the  London  Hospital 

of  medical  study?    The  answer  U 

has  been  furnished  by  the  events  o 

awered  by  the  consequences  of  the 

Hics  and  others  in  the  humbler  wal 

Oxford  divineS|  and  little  respect  1 

l^eat   thirst  for  knowledge,  and 

quenching  it  at  the  nearest  and  nn 

of  late  taken  to  read,  and  frequent  l 

pf  knowledge*     Mechanics'   Insti 

Which  are  a  kind  of  College  for  those  most  numerous,  poorer^ 

andvaluable  part  of  the  community ;  and  as  they  are  every  day 

and  every  hour  improving  themselves,  it  is  now  evident  that  they 

will  in  a  very  short  time  become  greater  proficients,  in  science 

than  nmety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  Doctors  themselves  at 

pnr  antique  Universities,    In  this  awkward  state  of  things^  the 

ifrovthy  citizens  and  traders  of  London,  and  the  gentlemeib  oi 

i^ioderate  foUune,  begin  not  to  feel  quite  satisfied  at  having  their 

work-people  far  more  knowing  than  themselves  and  their,  chil-^ 

dren;  and  therefore  they  are  disposed  to  Ipok  for  the  means  of 

education  nearer  home  than  the  Oxqiiian  and  the  Cantabrigiaa 

professors  are  pleased  to  bring  them.    They  have  neither  tune 

IKKT  money  to  apend  upon  regular  courses  of  academical  eduea^ 

tion ;  and  they  are  determined  to  be  instructed  at  their  own 

homes* 

To  these  predisposing  and  proxinmte  causes  of  the  important 
^vent  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Article,  we. must  add  one, 
no  less  ^gaal  in  its  nature  and  its  operation.  Founded  by  priestf'v 
craft,  do^eiy  linked  .with  its  Professors  in  the  earliest  times^ 
and  always  in  the  hands  pf  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Cburcl^ 
the  Universities  have  in  every  age  been  most  exclusiv^y  ap^ 
propriated  to  the  education  and  to  the  uses  of  the  fistablishi* 
ment  and  its  members..  The  most  rigorous  compliance  with  ito 
doctrines  has  always  been  exacted ;  the  strictest  ex^cl^sion  pf  all 
Dwsenters.from  it  has  uniformly  been  practised*.  As  long  aa 
Bopery  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  UAiversities  were  ri« 
gidly  Catholick ;  and  indeed  their  endowments,  in  by  &r  thQ 
gi^eater  part,  proceeded  from  the  bounty  and  piety  of  Romanists^ 
and  were  given  for  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  faitbt  and 
the  inculcation  of  the  Romish  discipline.  When  the  State 
threw  off  its.  allegiance  to  Ae  Pope,  and  became  Protestant, 
the  Universities  followed,  and  piously  directed  all  tHe  doit»« 
tions  tokd  bequests  of  their  Catholiic  founders  to  ihedeslriiotiol^ 
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)of  tb#  CatboHof^cl^dtiy^^embFacing  the  reformed  ftfith,  witb.  the 
intolerance  of  the^dUlprdfession,  and  transferring^to^ssenfieiii 
idle  hatred  which  they  had  formerly  borne  to  the  dottrin^  MM 
discipline  of  the  ProtestMHsw  Btet'this  hatred  was  very  toitJWi 
if  notvcr^  oomist^tf  andnopartieipation  in  thishrend^wfix^htSi 
could  ever  be  hoped  for  by  any  oi^who  was  not  prepared  to  avp«^ 
an  implicit  beUefin  all  die  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  testjfy  itlj* 
an  outward  observance  of  her  ritual  every  day,  as  well  'ft9'^ 
occasional  declarations  and  signatures  of  a  more  solemn  khitn 
H^ce,  even  where  a  man  was  rich  enough  to  pay  the  expens^ 
^ai)  University  education,  and  careless  enough  of  his  children 
to  s«id  them  unprotected  among  other  young  men  as  ehtiVely 
left  to  themselves,  still  he  could  nave  no  access  to  Oxford  or  t5 
Cambridge,  unless  be  happened  to  be  a  member  of  ^he  Esti^^ 
bHshed  Church,  or  cared  so  little  about  religion  as  to  eoi^rac^ 
any  form  of  feith  tnd  worship  for  «  secular  purpose-^the  IMfe 
vertttiefi  ipftking  no  difference  between  persons  of  then*  own  re^ 
ligiofli  and  persons  of  no  religion' at  all,  but  only  etciuding 
4?on8Cfa9nt!dUS  believers,  ^h6se  ikith  varied,  by  a  slight  sbadoi 
from  their  own.  Now,  the  Dissenters  form  a  very  large,  and  a 
inont  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  respeetable  class  of  the  JBtigR^ 
iaation ;  and  thdy  abound  particularly  in  and  near  the  meti^<^ 
polis.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the^fbre,  if  theyshoWtf 
ftt  length  feel  impatient  at  having  no  Colleges  to  which  (th^ 
yeuth  might  resort  for  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  edncatlomj  -tfie 
more  especially  as  they  have-  at  all  timea  af^proved  theilds^ves 
the  zealous  and  successful  friends  of  the  ^lAiston  of  knowted^, 
holding  now  the  same  place  which  the  reformers  once?  did^  id 
ihekt  mighty  struggle  against  the  bigotry,  and  usurpatidhK,  and 
intolerance  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  "* 

From  all  these  considerations,  an  observer  of  mp^ra^e  sagsh 
city  might  easily  discover  the  indications  of  an  University,  uwm 
an  extensive  scale,  situ^t(6d  in  the  metrdpolis,  suited  ^b  Its  wa^ts^ 
and  accessible  to  the  youth  of  all  sects,  as  w^ll  !is  6fthe'^^ta^ 
blkfaed  church*  This,  indeed,  was  but  a  cbrolbrr  firbtfi  the 
great  principles  so  folly  recognised  of  late  years  by  the  fAetSdn 
of  popular  educatic^,  who  huve  founded  'fchookfor  all,  ex^hid* 
ingnone,  and  carefully  avoiding^ -bittV  tests,  which  mi^h^'dl^ 
rei^ly  operate  the  exdusioh  of  any,  and  such  tea<^hirtg  br  fdrm^ 
of  diBcipIine  as  might  more  iftdlif'ec^ly  prdduce  ^e  siime  eHbet. 
If  it  was  clearly  demonstrated^' that  the  elementary  "bihinehfcsj'of 
education  might  easily- be  tatight  without  at'lthe*«ame  ttee 
teaching  any  particular  ci*eedj  it  was  -^ually  dear  that*  the 
higher  br^ches  of  letten^  might  be  toj^t' without "i^tirei^;  AVid! 
ii^  ia  the  one  cas^  It  was  a. sufficient^  Wwer  taibe  6tatEtdar, 
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^<  Wl^y  leay?  the  diildren  witboi^  teUgkmt  teiKnicXiQili^?;^^  ^»f 
>.W«  oi%  pKX>ie68  to  teach  rending,  wrJtipg  ftiid  acc<^iiii|9^jQa>»t 
Uiff  the  us)^  of  reliffiotf$  inatructjioti  wi^  ihdr  p4renu  aiMl 

[>p)iftnt  refuMltion  in  Uie  citber 
ve  the  young  witbout  rei^^7f 
td  lett^ers,  leaving  tbem  to  I^ats 
le»  of  tbeir  fathers/  Aftisr  m 
se  rotionalt  and  truly  EeUgioOi 
ntirely  tolerant  and  c;harilabl« 
e  poor,  without  any  distinction 
fourteen  years  after  the  format 
School  Society,  a  sioular  print 
ligher  w^Iks  pf  Uteratnre,  9»A 
1  provided  at  a  ch^ap  ruijtii^ 
'  the  coinmunity,  without  an^ 
mt  of  religip^^  jtmt  rather,  thai 
to  elapse  oefore  a  step  so  ohvi^ 
iken.  It  ha9  however  at  lei^h 
probably  exceed  oU  the  present 
e  feana  pf  others.  We  hesitate 
d  it  a9  1^  hg^  eca  in  education.; 
xjicy,  tJsie  morale, .  9JiA  tj^e  ra« 
)r,  will  be  ifiQaleulable^  goners 
d  of  tiiqfie.  The  monopoly  of 
of  others  miay  indeed  be  de^ 
ad  the  spe^ie^  will  be  rapidly 
race  of  moral  and  intellectual 

it  wisely  taken,  by  the  pnooMii^ 

, ,^^  m  rtnion  of  jiU  the  different  uh 

tomtfo^  wbicfa  were  concerned  in  it^  st-™-  •  — '  ™^-^: — ly 
{Juise  liberal  Churchsien  who  desired  \o  %  >» 

^-fW/g^neral  grounils,  readily  joined  w  n 

patioDs  of  pi«sfnter^,  whoi  being  eyolu  i 

|bg  ancient  ettablishmentSf  have  nP  n  t 

i^p  excepi;  through  ^  new  fpundation  i^ 

i^r^ce  ful  the  branches  of  (earning  in  » 

|Er^t  diffic|ilfy  immediate!;^  )Eirose  as  to  ^ 

area  studies  of  ]p^lesi¥(stic^  Histpry  ^ 

1^  fm  the  one  l^Lnd,  these  were  e|cciu<i  f 

f^iep^  to  be  iniperfec^  and  in  a  y^y  i 

niiie  the  c^toioty  of  ci^iril  arising  amopj  <% 

provenienf,  who  woi^ld  not  f^il  to  urg  ^ 

lentioaiu  sUgbf  put  uppn  saored  literature,*— peruapA  lo  wmm  wA 
^iff/^  af  if  «aj  r^Mglop  was  pijirposely,  ei^cl|4ded  dkrongb  indi(U 
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'fet'^Me  or*  dfol*C!^ct«  li,  on  i^e  otker  biiDil^  tfnf  'wd^  lidibk^' 
ti^i  bow  couM  vmous  opinions  be  so  far  €oii6iiUc4  a«^  fiml 
4QiidiecQ  vbose  doetriQes  £very  sect  fl)i|;bt  receive?  Ho«r  coiiM 
a  Cathotic  and  Protestant,  or  a  Churcbman  and  ZHitSisiilcr^  ^ft^ 
iMA$k^mme  doorseW tfa^c^cai  lectures,  or  listen  to  tbe  ^mn4 
^ilstqriealaccotiotof^ibci  coundb,  the  Pope,  the  Refennmio^ 
ihe  Pisritaosy  «Ad^  the  Restomtk)ii^  ?  The  relnctuBoe  to  otwit^i^ 
fTheotogical  Itteraloee  was  hoavever  sb  gr^il^  that  fi  tomfyroiiiiM 
•wa$  at  &*si  propounded  and  meady  resolved  upon*  Tlitee^^taisilA 
were  to  be  tau^t-*TkaoIof^  by  «  meaaber'df  tbe  Cbm^cii  of 
fngUndy  £cdeaiastu»l  History  by  a4n«nib«r4>f  tbe  Clmreh  of 
rSbottaody  and  BiUiciEil  Criticism  by  a  membet  o£  om  of  ib^ 
JDisJBeq^mg  denonainatiohs.  We  meptioo  ibis  as  a^stgnd  f|Nii6f 
41*  tbe  extradrdinary  indisposition  to  omit  thetie  ioftpmam 
<tose$ ;  For  a  very  little  consideration  was  suffieienty^  of  Ncoofwi^ 
k^  show  tbe  im|9a*actipability  of  any  such  arraoget|iient»  afid  to 
prove  that  Theology  cannot  possibly  be  taught  ext^t  in  oM 
p(  two  sorts  of  uhiversities-r^either  where  all  the  ^tudeolsifcjre  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  or  where  religious  belief  is  «'m««ll«l**'Of* 
{)!iMeGt  indifference  to  all.  Now,  as  tbe  new  IkAoaie  wif| 
intended  to  comprehend  every  de»ominatioA  of  balfeveirs^-aii4 
OS  a  deep  9epse  of  the  importance  of  rdtgioU)  was  the  pi^e^ii^ 
ing  seatiment  of  its  promoters,  in  so  much  indeed^  that  Ae  4^ 
i:(osion  of  Dissenters  from  the  pldestabUshmenis^  wbtoU  wisiOMO 
tnpving'  cause  jof  the  New  Institution,  hiad  iHily  beeii  ^fiseied 
t)y  their  own  conscientious  regard  for  their  retigiDUS 'pvitM^ 
pie9,  it  wils  quite  plain  that  no  system  of  Theological  hasttwlft*^ 
(;ould  be  adopted  at  all.  Tbe  whole  other  ^sc^aeesj  howev^; 
fuigbt  be  taught;  and  it  was  clearly  not  beouMe- of  tbe^ litlk 
value  set  upon  the  one  exceptedi  but  precisely  because  of  iti 
paramouilt  importance  over  all  human  learnings  wliieh  predud^ 
fd  alike  both  compromise  and  indifference,  that  this -one  was  of 
pece^ity  excluded.  >      ^   :    :...i» 

if  tbe  omission  of  Theological  studies,  became  a  matt^  loFiiex 
cessityj  arising  out  of  the  fundamental  princ^es^  upon  wdiieh 
iho  New  Institution  was  to  be  founded,  tbe  exoliinoi»  of  alt 
^rmsof  worship  w:^  still  more.manifiBstly  required  by'the-same 
rule.  No  mode  of  worship  could  be  deyised  in  whkh  dU  ^  se<^ 
cpul4  agree;  and  the  consequence  necessarify  waa^  iO'eaiclttdii 
all  relfgioua  discipline.  This  too  was  deiurly  dietaled,  iiot>p 
liny  indiffisretice  to  religion ;  on  the  coipitrary,  it  ivsolted^iBidie^ 
diately  and  directly  from  the  assumption,  that  reU^oa  was^- 
piatter  far  too  importmit  to  be  comproimsed,  lUaB^uoonmon  c^^e- 
i[)ony;  alld  that  tbe  founders. of  tlie  Univor^ty  w^e  toomnaUc 
in  earnest  about  it,  to  suffer  the  protaoalioQ  which  it  ttiidergaN 
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hg  hmx^f^m^Ti^^e  a  tesi  for  4>urpofte8  of  wcvlftr  mlerest,  olr 
IMA  UBaMtaniDg  ^roi  nfrl^icl^  men  xsfBy  gotbrougb,  whateirer  be 
Uitftropimanf  and  feeliogSy  exactly  as  they  coolbrm  to  the  ordw 
mry  cerenioQieft  of  society. 

'    i»  vcA^li  be  expected,  their  exclusion  of  religious  instructioii 

ject-oiatter  of  clamour  by 

s  only  in  its  subserviency 

i'he  cry  hi|s  been  <  What! 

liverisity  fix>m  which  Rein 

Qore  base  iq  the  autbova 

noise,  n>ore  utterly  qq« 

whereby  it  was  said  the 

ligious  instruction,  which 

'd  or  Cambridge,  ever  at« 

scturp  on  Divinity  \   The 

bt)  go  to  such  lectures  on 

I ;  and  soof  necessity  musl 

ersity  go  to  some  lectures 

\  to  be  heard*     But  what 

ended  for  the  Army  or  tb^ 

ty  lecture^room  in  either 

n^  it  IS  plain,  that  exactly 

the  London^  the  Oxfom 

B  are  other  instructions  of 

mere  lectiires.     Indeed  i 

rhom  are  they  conveyed  ? 

__  ,^_  -        ,  ...  ngenuous  youth  drink  irt 

fhe^^acri^  lore?  Can  it  be  p^tended /that  the  subscription  of 

ihf^  Ariiclea  commuoiGates  a  jgusrvrledge  of  their  dogmas  ?  That 

sub^iptioR)  oi|  the  contrary,  supposes  or  ought  to  suppose 

iM%  a.knowJiedge  to  baye  been  prevtou^y  >§cquir#d«    Will  it^b« 

teid  £hat  the  a,ttendgnce.  at  chapel  for  a  few  minutes  daily^ 

cffi^Cts  the  extrusion  of  the  old  man — the  hearer  half  asleep,  jufll 

rkeh  from  the  bed  be  is  juist  gcung  to'reopcupy,  and  the  reader 

ia  sifph  c^asti3,  that  he  has  bera  known  repeatedly  to  boast  of  bein||{ 

libje  to  give  any  man  distance  as  4ar  as  the  Creed,  and  beat  him^  fi 

rWie  venture  to  assort,  without  the  lea&t  fear  of  being  contradietodf 

by.  Uie&<:t  or  the  jreason,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  religion  taugfal 

and  no  al|ei>Uon  to.  its  observances  inculcated,  by  the  inereex- 

^noe  of  Bivinity  Lectures,  and  the  compliance  with  certain 

outward  forms ;  and  thaf»  whatever  b  learnt  or  imbibed  ef  tbia 

■^^^ w — i — ^— —  *' ' : ' — U-— : — , ^ 

•  ^«Theb«t«at, '  1*11.  gif«  any  of  you  in  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the 

*  oiUff,«and  beat  hmX!    Our  Uaiversiiies  r^on  such  thi^gfe  qutt^ 
i^l0alai>--iapi  tbsy;ablwc  aUjSOia^^^ 
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itruction  ;  and  consequently  ma^  be  just  as  well  learn^  and4id 
(uUy  imbibed  by  the  students  of  the  London  Universiij,  undm 
the  tuition  of  their  parents  and  spiritual  instructors.  t 

.  But  suppose  it  wefe  trtfe,  which  it  is  not»jiiat  Oxford  ^and 
'OSitibrid^teaeh-rfeligfotf  to  the  yoirth;  is.  there  no  diffiarctnce 
between  young  men  sent  ^»«y  from  hoiae,  and  others  kepi 
carefully  under  your  own  roof?  It  may  be  very  fit  that,  in 
rec»eptftdes  for  students,  who  live  together,  and  are  wholJy  cut 
off  from  domestic  tuition,  provision  should  he  made  for  the^ 
religious  education;  and  it  may  be  a  great  defect  in  our  old 
colleges  to  have  so  scanty  a  supply  of  such  instruction.  Bill 
sure)y  no  such  occasion  can  exist  in  a  mere  day* school  likci 
the  London  Unirersity,  which  the  young  men  attend  as  they 
would  the  Royal  Institution,  or  Mr  M^CulIoch's  Lecture^ 
or  a  French  class,  or  a  special  pleader,  or  an  attorn«w^  <or  ji 
fencing-master,  residing  all  the  while  at  home,  ana  Me/v 
receiving  religious  as  well  as  moral  instruction  from  parents 
and  theii*  pastors.  Did  any  man  ever  cry  out  against  the  orlho^ 
doxy  of  private  teachers  of  thelanguages,  or  of  the  mathematioks^ 
because  they  begin  their  lessons  and  dose  them  daily  withoiu 
prayer  ?  I>id  any  man  ever  object  to  letting  his  son  attend  a 
special  pleader  all  the  week,  because  he  did  not  walk  his  pu« 
pils  to  church  on  Sundays  and  saints  days  ?  Naj',  who  ever 
^ireamt  of  taking  alarm  at  the  irreligion  of  the  Inns  of  Courti 
where  hundreds  of  young  men  live  to  study,  and  never  see 
the  fkce  of  the  preacher,  or  are  required  to  attend  even  one« 
in  a  year  at  the  performance  of  divine  service?  The  triumphant 
answer  to  all  such  cavils  is,  <  We  profess  to  teach  the  sciences  and 

*  literature.  With  religion  we  meddle  not|  but  leave  each  stii« 
^  dent  to  learn  it  where  he  and  his  parents  please,  and  from 
^  such  persons,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  suits  them,  and  accorda 

*  with  their  principles. ' 

It  appears  that  this  question,  as  to  which  the  religious  differen* 
ces  of  the  supporters  of  the  plan  offered  so  many  impediments,  be** 
ing  once  settled  in  a  manner  generally  sati6faotoi7,  and  according 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  universal  toleration,  no  further 
difficulty  was  experienced ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  submitted  on  the  first  of  July  last  to  a  public  meeting.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  numerous,  possibly  ibe 
most  numerous,  ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
Lord  Mayor  preHided ;  and  was  supported  both  by  the  most 
eminjKit  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  by  the  greatest  names  ii^ 
tbi9  Cky  tqr  respectability  and-  wealth.  The  proceedings  were 
niarktd  by  the  greatest  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  ainl  under 
these  very  favourable  auspices  this  most  important  scheme  has 
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bcfch  usiiere(f  fnto  tlie  wdrtd. '  W^^hkll  %1^0rtly '^ieK^*  ibe  diit-2 
Hnes  c»f  it,  as  Far  as  they  are  yet  determined,  as  the  det&ils  are  6f 
eeurse  l^ft  to  he  filted  up  by  the  sufoscribers  to  the  fund  at  ft 
general  meeting.  ^ 

*    We  shall  begiii  with  the  constitiition  oft 
or  what  may  be  termed  the  potlti^sal,  as  \ 
from  the  literary  pmtion  of  the  pten.     Th 
to  be  raise<l  by  $l>ares  of  100/.  each,  and  si 
tions  of  50/.     lite  whole  cost,  on  a  very  ] 
been  calpulsted  at  200,000/^,  and  it  is  pre 
flares,  so  as  not  to  call  for  inore  than  60  per  cent,  on  each  share^' 
and  leave  the  rest  as  a  reserve  for  extension  of  the  plan,  or 
Other  unforseen  contingencies.     Each  share  is  to  H^ve  the  piri- 
vilege  of  sending  one  pupH  to  the  University ;  and  to  re^eivd 
also  an  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent.  Each  shareholdei;^ 
ii  to  have  a  vote  at  all  general  meetings,  and  in  the  election  of 
the  Directors,  or  Council  of  Management;  and  proxies  are  to  be 
allowed.     Each  contributor  of  60/.  by  way  of  gift,    is  to  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  shareholder  for  life  only,  and  inalienably  ^ 
but  is  to  receive  no  interest.     The  executive  government  is  tei 
be  vested  in  a  Council  of  twenty-one,  composed  of  a  Chancellop 
and  Vice-chancellor,  to  be  chosen,  the  former  for  life,  the  latter 
for  two  years,  and  nineteen  Councillors,  of  whom  four  Jire  to  goi 
out  annually,  and  to  be  ineligible  for  one  year  after.     ThiaJ 
Council  is  to  choose  all  the  professors,  to  superintend  them^ 
iand  suspend  and  remove ;  in  short,  to  exercise  all  the  functional ' 
of  visitors.  ■ 

The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  of  literature,  excepi 
Tbeology,  is  to  be  taught  by  the  various  professors.  Theso 
branches  it  is  unecessary  to  enianerate.  The  professors  are* 
to  be  divided  into  two  Colleges,  one  of  Literature,  and  the  othe^ 
of  Science  and  the  Useful  Aits;  aiid  each  College  is  to  have  a 
Principal  elected  by  the  professors  from  their  own  body,  and 
for  life.  Every  thing  relative  to  academical  discipline  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  these  learned  persons.     The  salaries  of 

lerate,  in  order  that  their  emo-* 
classes ;  the  students  all  pay-, 
all  fix ;  the  salaries  are  also  to^ 
e  the  fees  to  the  professors^j 
Kas  yearly  to  the  general  fundy 
Qut  <rf  the  general  fund  the  in- 
be  paid;  and  as  this  is  not  to 
1  as  each  share  will  send  one 
be  wanting  an  ample  fUnd  foipt 
\  tdeireCt  »  spacj^s  iihd  ban4- 
'       ...  ...; 
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i|6«]e  Qdlific^  in  a  <fentitil  situaiiotf,  wkh  snitable  Waflks;  A  library 
and  reading  room,: — and  ^  neai^  one  or  more  of  the  great  hoa«: 
pitaU  as  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  medical  scnooL  Fori 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  a  committee,  chiefly  chosen 
attibng  those  present  at  the  meetiog,  was  named;  and  a3  Uiey 
i^nsist  of  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sects,  as  well  zealous: 
Churchmen  as  leaders  among  the  Dissenters,  men  etmnently 
4istinguishetl  for  their  sound  principles  and  their  zeal  in  ther 
touse  of  religfoti,  the  clamours  attempted  to  be  raised  on  ac-: 
'count  of  the  eKclttsion  of  tests,  were  very  speedily  silenced ;) 
Ihe  amplest  security  being  afforded  to  the  country,  by  those> 
persons  bearing  a  »hare  in  the  foundation,  that  the  interestSf 
f»f  pure  reli^on  were  cbnsulted,  while  every  thing  like  into-i 
lerance  was  avoided* 

*  it  IS  impossible  to  close  these  remarks  without  adverting  to' 
^.conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  upon  tbis( 
important  subject.  Application  was  early  made  for  a  charter;. 
to  obtain  a  privilege  convenient,^  though  not  necessary,  and  which' 
has  hardly  ever  been  refused  to*  litierary  and  scientific  associf^^ 
lioRS  in  any  part  bf  tlie  country^  The  Government  however  de-^ 
iltited  granting  the  rec^u^st.  A  bill  was  then  brought  into  the; ; 
House  of  Commons  for  conferring  the  same  privileges,  that  is,, 
making  the  Kiew  Institution  a  corporate  bodb$r ;  but  thou^  it. 
would!  have  passed  the  Lower  House  in  spite  of  the  Ministry,, 
y^A  as  they  were  resolved  not  to  count^iance  it,  the  Lords 
would  certainly  have  thrown  it  out,  and  the  measure  wast , 
therefore,  to  sav>e  expense  and  delay,  prudently  dropt.  Yet, 
iaark  the  .incDQfiistency  of  these  men  f  They  incorpoi^ate  not^ 
only  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  New  Royal  Society  oilA^^ 
tefltture^  Ihe  formei"  ai  mbst  inefficient  substitute  for  a  Londbn 
Univer^y ;  the  latter  a  silly  adieme  for  amusing  a  few  ama^r 
teni^  and  for  pensioning  literary  iifien,.  gmerally  according  tcr 
prmciples  hitherto  unknown  in  this  fi^ee  country*  Nay,  in  the. 
T^ry  Session  in  which  the  charter  is  refused  to  tiie  New  Univer-. 
sity,>  a;  bUI  is. passed,  under  tlie  patronage  of  Government,  by 
very  large  mi^rities,  for  establishing  a  West  India  Company, . 
to  serve  speeulatoirs  inr  negro  property,  and  to  increase  beyond 
all  c^lcnlation  the  chances  of  ill  treatment  to  die  slaves  l-^Per-^ 
hi^  we  err  inchaiging  the  authors-^the-wise,^  humane^  liberal- 
authors  ofaoch  measure  as  the  New  Pensioned  Society^  and.^ 
the  Slave  Holder  Company— »with  i$wormst€naf  in  reiusing,: 
a^far  as  in  tbeni  liesV  td^v^  the  benefits  of  liberal  educio^ 
ticur  tO'  the  metropoHsk.  Tneir  motive,  hoiK^ever,  we  do  nob* 
after  aU  believe:  tot  hkve  been/  wonse  thail  timidity  and  folly. 
Itiey  .dreaded  the  cry  b£  Jhe.  Church— .or  rather  the  High* 
QbuichJiiQtion,  and  were,  d^^  w^  Iww  Ittia  tw^  cdd  XJniyex-; 
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sities  inight  like  the  measure  in  kgitliticm.  Ndw^  fl  fe  b«t  fttir 
towfsrtls  these  learned  bodies  to  state,  that  they  hav^  sbowti  bo 
little-minded  jealousy,  either  publicly  or  as  individuals,  upon  tfa€| 
present  occasion.  Some  of  their  most  distinguished  members, 
even  Heads  of  Houses  in  each,  are  known  to  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  London  University;  and  almost  all,  as  far  a^ 
We  have  heard,  believe  that  their  privileges  will  never  be  iti- 
tef  fer«d  with,  or  their  importance  lessened,  by  the  success  of  the 
new  plan.  In  fact,  the  overflow  of  students  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  well  known ;  and  Were  it  not  so^  the  monopoly  of 
degi*ee$5  aild  the  possessioti  of  fellowships  and  large  church 
patronage,  would  always  secure  them  a  preference  with  one 
class  of  pupils,  while  theii*  antiquity  and  aristocratic  connexions 
must  ensure  them  the  favour  of  another.  Besides,  as  the  e^ta- 
bllshnient  of  the  new  seminary  is  suf  e  to  promote  the  taste:  for 
liberal  studies,  it  will  make  many  families  send  their  ^ifs  to 
college  who  can  afford  it  now,  but  think  not  of  it ;  and  others, 
who  will  send  their  younger  sons,  engaged  perhaps  in  trade  or 
professions,  to  the  London  University,  may  probably  send  their 
eldest  to  the  ancient  and  aristocratic  haunts.  The  monopoly  of 
universities  will  indeed  be  at  ail  end ;  colleges  will  be  formed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  North,  in  the  West^  and  iii 
some  of  the  greater  toWns,  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  but  thougb 
the  dominion  of  the  High  Church  Party  wH!  be  abrid^ed^  and 
active  exertion  in  teaching  promoted,  and  learning  ana'all  iibe^ 
ral  accomplishments  diffused,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  ii 
greater  number  of  students  will  actually  attend,  or  apply  for  ad- 
mission, at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  now  frequent 
these  fanlous  seats  of  letters.  '    • 

It  is  gratifying  meanwhile  to  learn  that  the  subscription  for 
the  shares  fills  so  steadily  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubting 
that  the  requisite  sums  will  be  r^sed.  Indeed  we  have  under- 
stood that  already  (and  we  write  at  the  end  of  July)  a  sufficient 
sum  is  subscribed  to  make  the  attempt  quite  practicable^  though 
upon  a  less  magnificent  scale  of  buildings  thkn  the  plan  origih* 
ally  contemplated.  The  demand  for  shares,  however,  con- 
tinues, and  we  sincerely  hope  will  go  on  until  the  whdie  are 
taken  \  because  so  great  a  national  work  ought  to  be  spleiidkSy 

funds  are,  the  managers  will  poas^ 
ling  the  most  celebrated  mien  as  pro- 
nning.  •    r 

ciples)  and  wellwishei*!^  to  edttcatibn, 
s,  with  the  mere  view  of  pronloting 
not  wonderful^  aild  is  most  to  be 
is  alfeo  vi^ry  likely  to  initerfere^  and  to 
,  maging  Committee  should  be  directs 
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ed«  Tbe  oertahity  of  tbe  shares  bearing  a  lar^pimnifins^  and 
at  no  distant  period,  is  pretty  clear;  for  eveii  if  th&  Whole  \9QL 
en  each  were  required,  it  would  still  yield  four  per  cent,  and 
tfaie  owner,  being  enabled  to  sell  it,  as  well  as  bequeath,  would 
also  be  d3le  to  convey  with  it  the  ^rivilegte  of  senditig  a  son  or 
nephew  to  the  University,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  right  of  voting 
at  electk>ns.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  the  number  of 
shares  wanted  are  subscribed  for^  and  less  thati  the  lOQ/.  a8hal*& 
is  called  fok*,  the  interest  will  be  higher  than  four  peir  cent, 
on  die  money  actually  advanced.  ]Nbw,  far  less  benefit  than 
this,  ^lan  afibrds,  h^  been  found. quite  sufficient  to  attract  far 
larger  sums  than  the  greatest  required  by  the  plan;  It  may  be 
obtterVed  tbo^  that  thb  security  for  the  interest  keeps  exact  pace 
with  the  subscri^ons,  inasmuch  bs  each  share  will  cettakilj 
be  employed  in  proturing  admittance  for  some  pupil  wfcb  will 
pay  the  sbtn,  and  above  a  fourth  part  more,  required  tb  defray 
the  interest  on  that  share.  If  pupils  should  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted withotit  shares  to  qualify  tnem,  of  course  thejr  Will  Jjay 
moi^  than  the  five  guineas,  and  thus  still  farther  ihci^ease  the 
same  general  fund.  The  temptations  thus  held  oiit,  may  there- 
foiii  bfe  expected  to  attract  mere  speculators  \  ahd  it  will  be- 
hove the  managers  to  prevent  too  large  a  propoftioh  of  these 
from  obtaining  a  footings  They  are  understood  to  haVe  dis^ 
tributed  a  large  number  among  trustworthy  persons  in  Londoa 
^d  diifferent  parts  of  the  countrjr;  and  we  earnestly  expect  all 
^e  fi'iendsof  this  admirable  plan,  and  the  principles  of  enligh* 
te^d  tcderation.on  which  it  is  founded,,  to,  press  forward  and 
Vfiibe  themselves  to  the  managers,  by  taking  shares,  whei^by 
they  will,  wheresoever  they  reside^  obtain  a  voice  in  the  elecf 
tions. 

'  We  have  heard  various  ol^ections  lirged  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Uni'oettiiy  by  the  new  establishment.  It  seems  this  is  re- 
garded as  an  assumption  of  dignity^  and  some  even  say  of  autho- 
rity ;  as  if  a  body  took  or  could  take  upon  itself  to  do  any  thing 
6cyond  its  legal  power?j  by  merely  assutning  a  name  of  known 
import.  A  notion  has  been  ventilated  that  the  Crown  alone 
has  the  right  of  creating  an  University — which,  if  stated  of  a  body 
having  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  present  Universities,  is  noto- 
riously untrue^  since  the  Crown  could  do  little  more  thah  incor- 
poi^ate  them ;  hoWevei%  they  have  been  incorporated  tiftie  out  of 
mind,  and  one  of  them  made  an  University  by  the  t^opi^i  But  it 
ill  remarkable  enough,  that  in  dmes  when  snch  points  of  trifling 
disceptation  occupied  men's  wits  far  more  than  they  are  now 
snfiered  to  do,  the  claims  of  London  to  the  name  and  style  of  an 
University,  was  demonstrated  even  at  that  day.    Jn  the  year 
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i6\SrM  tract  frns  pubiisbed  wrth  dtis  thli?, «  The  Tlmd  Ubivefc-i 
^.  stl^r  of  England,  or  a  Treatbe  of  the  foundations,  of  alt  the 
*i  CoUedgfSy  aiinctent  Schools,  &Ci,  within  and  about  the  fih« 
^  moiis  eiuie  of  London/  It  is  dedicated  to  ^^  The.  Rigfait 
^  Honnorabie  and  the  most  Revered  and  most  Learilied  Judges 
^  Sit  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Enghim},  ofi 
^  pheas  before  the  King  himsalfe  to  be  holden,  and  .one  of  iu« 
*•  Matster's  Privie  Co>Unce}l/  The  ai^ument  of  the  vi^ork  (which 
bmea  the;  flbote  technical  description  of  Lord  Coke*^  o&te^ 
€}hiGif  Jtue^tkeof  B/R.  seems  to  come  frotor  a  lawyer,)  is  :to  supM 
port  tiii^  prc^sition  that  London  is  to  University.;  and  it  is^ 
tltti»  stated  by  the  learned  author. 

•  *  HaTing  observed  in  dioers  writers,  as  well  forayne  sr  English^  the 
oTitie  6f  London  to  be  stfled  an  UaiTersitie,  and  doubting  of  it>  I  tooke 
Occasion  thereby  to  examine  uppoh  what  grounds  andciCuses  th^  hadt 
ap  sliled  it ;  and  after  some  search  and  consideratron  therofy  I  found 
auffident  cause  and  reasons  to  satifie  me :  For  I  saw  that  not  onelj' 
those  ArtSf  which  are  called  liberal!,  but  also  all  or  the  most  part  of  alt 
othcfr  Arts  JEtnd  Sciences  proper  and  fit  for  ingenuous  and  liberall  per- 
sons, were  and  are  in  this  cittie  professed,  taught  and  studied :  which 
is  (adding  but  cum  priuilegio)  as  much  as  can  be'sayd,  for  the  name 
and  authoritie  of  anie  Universitie,  arid  which  can  be  rightly  sagjrd  of 
very  fewe  other  Universities  of  Christendome.  For  in  the  Cittiief  oC^ 
London  bte  read  and  taught  the  Artff  of  Grammar,  of  Rhetorikey  ,€^ 
Arithmetike,  of  Musicke,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Geographie,' 
of  Hidrographie  :    Likewise  the  other  Mathemliticall  learmaga,  and^ 

Siilosophi^,  Phisioke,  and  Metaphisicke,  the  lawes  Eeclestasticftn,-' 
oncipaU,  and  Ciuill.     As  also  the  Arts  of  tliding,  GladlatoHe,  Al« 
^imy.  Optica,  l^emoratfca,  Geodesic,  Pdetrie,  HenUdrie,  Grapfaice,^' 
Character ie^  Brachlgi^aphle,  and  diu^*s  Languages^  holy,. leaned,  and 
strange,  and  many  other  free  and  subtill  arts,  and  sciences  are  ptotes-; 
ledv'^ught,  sindifed^,  and' practfiBed  within  this  (Tittiey'as  ahill  fi^re 
processe of  this  Treatise.     And  (that  whtehi% 
e  observed)  the  chiefest  science,  the  Science, 
ey  of  all  knowledge  (to  wit)  the  Science. and[ 
;ht]e  God  (called  Theologie  and  Divinitie)  is  no^ 
plentifully  taught  theh  in  this  Cittie;  many  and- 
d  thereof  not  onely  in  the  chiefe  and  Ca^hedral^ 
and  Saynt  Peter,  but  also  in  all  the  parish 
:  and  particularly  and  academically  also  in; 
that  these  places  are  nothing  els  but  Schooles* 
>dges  of  Diuines.     Then  copseqtiently  it  fol-! 
Studiam  &  Vniversitas,  according  to  their  vijea' 
lut  Sinonyma    &  sequiuoca    (^8  the  learned' 
name  Vmvei'sitas,  hatfa^beene  lately  giuen  8nd> 
II  Schodes  of  learning,  for  and  in  retp^ct  of 
tS|  Sciences,  and  Faculties  professed,  tilli:%htf 
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and^ceadied  in' them,'  Et  pro  tpsk  studtdtohim  SoH^ie(&i^our  nld^t 
}eara^  douiitriman  hath  intiinatied'iti  hh  imnfortall  Brftima)  AM  th^t 
|m  tTtHversity  or  Acadeoaie  be-but  CeciAi  hdfiiiaum  exercentlum  tttidtk 
Ikerarum,  &  in  ija  ^e  oQCttpantmm  (as  Fitiocb  Juniiu^'defineth  ft.) 
Ubim  ^  say^  it  foilovreth  c^^sequ^ntly  y^  London  nay  not  dMly  chal- 
lenge iustly  the  name,  and  atile  of  an  Uotvertilie^  but  *  abo^a  chiefe 
place  in  the  Catalogue  of  Vaiversitiea.       •        i  . 

The  followiixg  is  tjie  conclusion  of  the  Tractate. 

'  To  conclude  then  briefly  uppon  the  Allegata*  add  Probata  pre* 
mised.  It  appeareth  herby  to  be  cleere  that  vnto  Lpndoii  belpfigelh 
not  onely  the  stife,  and  title  of  Vniversitie;  but  also  o^  a,,chie/e  lu^ 
princip^ill  vniversitie,  hauing  no  complement  tliereof  wanting  but  onf  i 
and  th^t  is  the  gouernment  and  protection  of  an  honourable  ch^uncel- 
lori  which  the  King  my  Master  may  easily  at  his  Maiesties  p^easur^ 
supply,  -hauing  good  choyse  of  most  grave  and  noble  personagesj  fit 
for  this  charge,  when  it  shall  please  his  Maiesty." 

We  trust  that  the  scruples  of  the  tender  consciences  to  which 
we  have  Feferred,  will  be  removed  by  these  sagacious  proofs, 
which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  doiibts,  even  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


Art.  ly.'-rTke  Book  of  Fallacies :  from.  UnfimOteA  Papers  df 
.    Jeremf  Be^ham*    By  A  Erjend.    London,  J«  &  H.  L^ 
,    Hunt.     1S24.  > 

'T^HisRE  arc  a  vast  number  of  absurd  and  mischievous  falta- 
-*• :  cie8,  which  pas;s  re^idily  ih  the  world  for  sen^e  arid  vhtti^ 
while  inrtruth  they  tend  only  to  fortify  error  and  encourage 
crime;  Mr  Bentham  has  enumerated  die  most  consrpicaoud  of 
these  in  the  book  before  ys. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  there  should  i>e  a  middleman  be^ 
■tween  the  cultivator  and  po69essorj  learned  economists  have 
doubted ;  -  But  neither  Gods,  nien  nor  booksellers  can  doubt  th0 
iiecessity  of  a  raiddioman  between-  Mr  Bentharti  and  the  pubKc. 
Mr  Bentham  is  long;  Mr  Bentham  is  occaisipnally  involved 
«nd'obficure;  Mr  Bentham  invents  nev»^  and  alarming  expres- 
sions; Mr.  Bendiam  loveis  division  and  &iibdtvi8iort--^and  hi 
.Joves  method'  itself^  mm^  thaii  its  consequences.  Those  only 
(therefore  who  know  his  originality,  his  krfoWedge,  his^  vigwr; 
«nd  his  boldness,  will  recttr  lo  the  wovks  themselVes.  Tbe  grVal 
piass  of  readers  vwU  not  purchase  imprbvetnent  at  so  dear  a  ratfe ; 
but  will  choose  rather  to  b(9cohie'aC(]juaSrft^  with  Mr  Benthaifi 
throne^  the  medium  of  Revifewfe—after  that  eminent  philpsdr 
phei^  has  been  washed,  trimbed,  slaved,  and  fwced  into  deart  ^ 
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linen.  Oae  great  use  of  a  Review,  indeed,  is' to  tnake^men 
wise  in  ten  pages  who  have  no.  appetite  for  an  bundred  pages  | 
Xo  condense  noiitisbment,  to  work  with  pulp  and  essence,  and 
^to  guard  the  stomach  from  idle  >barthen  and  nnmeaning  buft:. 
For  half  a  page,  sometimes  for  a  whole  page,  Mr  Bentfaam 
^writes  with  a. power  which  few  can  equal;  ana  by  selecting  and 
omitting,  an  admirable  style  may  be  formed  from  the  text. 
Using  this  liberty,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
•Mr  Bentham's  doctrines,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words. 
Wherever  any  expression  is  particularly  happy,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Mr  Bentham's: — the  dulness  we  take  to  our- 
selves. 

Our  Wise  Ancestors — the  Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors — the  Wig' 
dom  of  Ages — venerable  Antiquity — Wisdom  of  Old  Times,-^ 
This  mischievous  and  absurd  fallacy  springs  from  the  grossest 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Experience  is  certainly 
the  mother  of  wisdom,  and  the  old  have,  of  course,  a  greater 
experience  than  the  yx)ung ;  but  the  question  is,  who  are  the 
old  ?  and  who  are  the  young  ?  Of  individuals  living  at  the 
same  period,  the  oldest  has,  of  course,  the  greatest  experience ; 
,I}ut  among  generations  of  men  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Those 
who  come  first  (our  ancestors),  are  the  young  people,  and 
^v«  tb^  least  experience.  We  have  added  to  their  expe- 
^knCQ  the  ey^perience  of  .m«iy  centuries;  and,  therefore  as  far 

1  more  capable  of  forming  an 
al  feeling  should  be,  noi^  can 
our  opinions  in  opposition  te> 
uch  young,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
ecessarily  were,  be  expected  to 
s  those  who  have  seen  so  much 
Clayed  the  experience  of  so 
lOt  then  about  ourancestors  is 
msferring  phrases  true  of  co^* 
5s.  Whereas  (as  we  have  be*' 
Idest  has,  cceteris  pai^bm^  the 
the  oldest  has,  cateris  paribus^ 
ors,  up  to  the  Conqaest,^were 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First ; 
in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne^ 
I,  silver-headed  ancient8,-^who 
red  to  profit  by,  all  the  expe^ 
pply.  We  are  not  disputing 
»lent,  in  which  they  may  or 
palm  of  experience,  in  which 
,  be  our  superiors.    And  yet 
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whenever  the'  Chancellor  comes  forward' to  protect  soine  abuse, 
or  to  oppose  some  plan  which  had  the  mcrease  of  human  hap- 
piness tor  its  object^  his  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  he  himself,  and  many  noble  Lords  who 
vote  with  him^  are,  to  this  hour,  persuaded  that  all  alterations 
and  amendments  on  their  devices,  are  an  unblushing  controversy 
between  youthful  temerity  and  mature  experience ! — and  so,  in 
truth)  they  are — only  that  much  loved  magistrate  mistakes  the 
young  for  the  old,  and  the  old  for  the  young — and  is  guilty  of 
that  very  sin  against  experience  which  he  attributes  to  die  lovers 
of  innovation. 

We  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  to  maintain  that  our  ai^ 
0QSto^8  wanted  wisdom,  or  that  they  were  necessarily  mistaken 
in  their  institutions,  because  their  means  of  information  were 
tidbre  limited  than  ours.  But  we  do  confidently  maintain  that 
when  we  find  it  expedient  to  change  any  thing  which  our  an- 
cestors have  enacted,  we  are  the  experienced  persons,  and  not 
they.  The  quantity  of  talent  is  always  varying  in  any  great 
nation.  To  say  that  we  are  more  or  less  able  than  our  ances- 
tors, is  an  assertion  that  requires  to  be  explained.  All  the 
able  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  ever  lived  in  England,  pro- 
bably possessed,  if  taken  all  together,  more  ititellect  than  alt 
-the  able  itien  now  in  England  can  boast  of.  But  if  authority 
must  be  resorted  to  rather  than  reason,  the  question  is,  What^ 
Was  the  wisdom  of  that  single  age  which  enacted  the  lawj^ 
compared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  age  which  proposes  to  alter 
it  ?  What  are  the  etiiinent  men  of  one  and  the  other  period  ?' 
If  yott  say  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  us,  mention  yoar 
date  and  year.  If  the  splendour  of  names  is  eqtial,  are  the  ciiv 
camstances  the  same  ?  If  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  superioriQ'  of  experience,  of  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  periods  is  the  roea«ire.  It  is  necessary  to  in^st 
upon  this ;  for  npon  sadts  of  wool,  and  on  bascbes  forensic, 
sit  grave  men,  and  agricolous  persons  in  the  Commons,  cry-^ 
ing  out  ^  Ancestors^  Ancestors  I  hodie  non !  Saxons,  Danes, 
save  us  !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us  !  Howel,  Ethelwdf,  protect  us.'— 
Anv  cover  for  nonsense— any  veil  for  trash— any  pretext  for  re» 
pelling  the  innovations  of  conscience  and  of  duty  ! 

*  So  long  as  they  keep  to  vague  generalities, — so  long  as  the  two 
objects  of  comparison  are  each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump— ^wise  an- 
cestors in  one  lump,  ignorant  and  foolish  mob  of  modern  times  in  the 
other,— the  weakness  of  the  fallacy  may  escape  detection.  But  let 
them  assign  for  the  period  of  superior  wisdom  any  determinate  period 
whatsoever,  not  only  will  the  groundlessness  of  the  notion  be  appa- 
rent (class  being  compared  with  class  in  that  period  and  the  present 
one),  but,  unless  the  antecedent  period  be  comparatively  speaking 
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uv&rf  modern  <mf»  to  widfe  wiU  be  tbe  dispat-Ity,  and  to  such  an  n-^- 
mount  in  favour  of  modern  tiol^es,  th^t,  in  comparison  of  the  lowest , 
class  of  the  people  in  modern  timea  ($ilways  supposing  them  profici-^ 
t  of  i*eading,  and  their  proficiency  employed  in  the 
^spapers),  the  very  highest  and  best  informed  class  of 
estors  will  turn  out  to  be  grossly  ignorant. 
iKample  any  year  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, , 
r546.     At  that  time  the  House  of  Lords  would  pro- 
sn  in  possession  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  what 
)n  the  age  aflPbrded:  in  the 'House  of  Lords,  among' 
ight  even  then  be  a  question  whether  without  exception' 
their  lordships  were  all  of  them  able  so  much  as  to  read.     Bat  evetf 
supposing  them  all  in  the  fullest  possession  of  that  useful  iHt,  poHti* 
oai  science  being  tlie  science  in  question;  what  instruction  on  the" 
sobject  could  they  meet  with  at  that  time  of  day  ? 

'On  no  one  bran<^  of  legislation  was  any  book  extant  fron  whtcfa«f 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  then  present  times,  any  usep 
All  instruction  could  be  derived :  distributive  law,  penal  law,  inter«> 

ly,  so  far  from  existing  as  sciences,  hadL 
I  all  those  departments,  under  the  hjead 
lank :  the  whole  literature  of  the  ago 
:le  or  two,  containing  short  memoran* 
s  of  war  and  peace,  battles,*  sieges,  ex* 
B,  processions,  ceremonies,  and  other  ex- 
;e  a  speech  or  an  incident  that  could 
any  such  work  as  a  history  of  the  human 
t  at  rnvestigation  int6  causes,  characters, 
arge.  Even  when  at  last,  Httle  by  Httle,* 
istruction  came  to  be  obtainable,  the 
hievous  doctrine  mixed  up  wltliltWas 
80  great,  tirnt  whetlier  a  blank  unfilled  might  not  havo^  been-  less 
prejijdkiai  than  a  blank  thus  filled,  may  reasonabfy-be  matter  o$ 
4fl^bt.      ...'.'      ^.    . 

:    *  UnexxKoe  dowa^to'  the  reign  of  James  ike  First,  we  AaU  find 

^^a(;Soloii»<¥i  <of  hiS:  timiB,  eminently  eloquent  as  well^  learned,  not 

oolj^  atn^ngcrowncid  buti  among  uncrowned  heads^  marking  out  for 

|)rohi|[>|tio&;a^  f  unishi^iont  the  practices  of  devils  and  wkcbes,  and 

withofitaiiy  the  siigjnest  objection  on  the  part  of  tlie  ^veat  cha- 

racu^rs  of  that  day  in  their  high  situations,  consigning  men  to  death 

'  ^         3  of  not  being  so  well  acquainted  aa  h^ 

le  Godhead.  .    * 

rcism  the  Cathoh'c  liturgy  contains. a 

out  devils  : — even  with  the  help  of  this 

not  be  performed  with  the  desired  suc- 

ied  by  holy  orders  for  the  working  of 

ironders.    In  our  days  and  in  ourcoun- 

I,  and  beyond  comparison  more  eflfec- 

aent  as  a  cooimon  newspaper :  before 
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thtfflEaiisman,  not  only  deviJs  but  ghosts,  vampiVeti  trftcfi**,  «tr^  aTl^ 
theJr  kimfred  tribes,  are  driven  out  of  the  kind,'  never  to.  letnrh'^ 
i%ain  !  T^e  Touch  of  holy  water  is  not  so  intoFcJ^fthle  to  them  as'^h^  - 
btfr^smell  of  printersN'nk.'    PP-.74 — 77.  ^ 

'Falhe^qfirr&vocqbleLaws.^^Alnw,  says  Mr  Bienth^  (no  Ttiaftr- ' 
tcr  to  what  effect),  is  proposed  to  a  legislative  asseinbly,  who  arc ' 
called  lipon  to  reject  it,  upon  the  single  gronnd,  that  by  ttiose  * 
Who  in  some  former  period  exercised  the.samepower,  a  rejgul^tion/* 
was  iQade,  having  for  its, object  to  preclude  for  ever,  or  to  the^' 
end  of  an  unexpired  period,  all  succeeding  legislators  frojti  en- 
actiitg.a  law  to  any  such  enact  as  that  now  proposed.  '       ^ 

'  Now  it  appears  quite  evidiefnt  that,  at  every  period 
ctery  L,egis!atqre  must  bfe  endowed  with  all  those  |>6w( 
the  exigency  of  the  times  may  require;  and  any  al  ^ 

irifVinge  on  this  power  is  Inftdmissible  and  absurd.  r 

vereigrt  power,  at  any  onci  period,  can  only  form  a  bt 
at  the  i^ie'aSures  which  my  be  ilecessary  for  hny  fulun 
Ejut  by  this  prihcipte  of  immutabfe  lavv-s,   the  goyernmehl  is  ^ 
transferred  fro^  those  who  are  ^necessarily  the  best  judges  of, 
what .  they,  want,  to  others  who   can   know,  little  or  jiotbiog ' 
about  the  matter.      The    thirteenth    cenlufy,deci<ies   for  the  • 
fdurteeptb.     The  fourteenfth  makes  laws  for  ibe  fifteenth.    Tbc  ' 
fifleenih  hermeticnlly  seals  up   the'sajaeeniii,.  which  tyrannizes' 
over  the  seventeentn,  which  agahi  tells  the  ielgbleenlh   howi^ 
it  is  to  act,  under  circumstances  which  cannot  b^'  fqreseep^ 
ahd  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself  in  exigence^  wb^(j^  (lO  Jt^tusii^ 
Wit  can  anticipate. .  '  *     .       " /  i*    ,  '     .  , 

•  ^  Men  who  have  a  C€*itury  more  orexp6r?ence'  Id  g rbund  tTicir  judg* 
ments  on,  surpeirder  their  intelject  to  nien!  wifo  had  a  centXiry  less.txpeV 
rifence,  and  who,  unless  that  deficiency  cpnsirtutes  a  claim,  have  no  okim'' 
to  preference.  If  Hie  prior  generation  were,  in  res^pectofintrflcctual 
quaiifici^on,  ever  so  vmuch  superior  to- the  subsequehtgederiition^-^if  ^ 
it  understood  so  much  better  tban^  the  subsequent  genei^idn  itself  the  ; 
interest e£  that  subsequent  geneEatiod,*T^<could it  have-been  m atieq^ual  i 
degree  asxious  to  promote  that.intere*t»  and  conseqaenlly  eqQally^at'>>  ' 
tentive  to  thoise  fa9ts.with  which,  though  in^ord^rtoforiv  a  jodgiiienlj 
iti  ought  to  have  been«.  it  is  impossible  thai  it  ^hci^ld  l>ave  been  «4^; 
qiiai&tcd  ?     In  a  word,  will  its  love  for  that  subsequent  ge^fieratiop  bfrj 
qiaite  so  great  as  tliat  same  generation's  love  for  itself  ? 

^  *  Not  even  here,  aft^  a  moment's  deliberate  reflection*  wilt  the 
assertion  be  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet  k  is  tbeir  pjQjLh'gious  a^xij^ty  ] 
for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity  that  produces  the  propensity  of  ^ 
these  sages  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  this  same  poster! ty*f6r\eyermore,—r- 
to  act  as  guardti^ns  to  its  pei^pelual  and  mcuraye  Ji^<^dkh&s^,  and  tctk6^ 
its  conduct  for  ever  put  of  its  own  hands^  ^' 

*  if  it  be  riglit  that  the  condoct  of  the  rmh  c^^ntxyry  should  bf  ifc-'f 
^rmiiied  not  by  Hs  pwn.)udgmcnibttt-by  th^tefthc  I'Sthi-  it  wiR  ^. 
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e^pially  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  20th  century  should  be  detefi^  • 
nunedy  not  by  its  own  judgment  but  by  that  of  the  19th.  And  if  the 
same  principle  were  still  pursued,  what  at  length  would  be  the 
consequence? — that  in  process  of  time  the  practice  of  leg^latioa 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  conduct  and  fate  of  idl  men  would  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about  the  mat^ 
ter ;  and  the  aggregate  body  of  the  Living^  would  remain  for  erer  ta 
subjection  to  an  inexorable  tyranny,  exercised  as  it  were,  by  the  ag« 
grwate  body  of  the  Dead. '    pp.  84f?-86. 

The  despotism,  as  Mr  Bentham  well  observes,  of  Nero  or  Cali- 

Sula,  would  be  more  tolerable  than  an  irrevocable  law.  The 
espot,  through  fear  or  favour,  or  in  a  lucid  interval,  might  re- 
lent; but  how  are  the  Parliament,  who  made  the  Scotch  Unioni 
for  example,  to  be  awakened  from  that  dust  in  which  they 
repose — tne  jobber  and  the  patriot,  the  speaker  and  the  door- 
keeper, the  silent  voters,  and  the  men  of  rich  allusions — Cann- 
ings and  cultivators.  Barings  and  begears,y;Tma]^ing  irrevocable 
laws  for  men  who  toss  their  remains  wout  with  spades,  and  use 
the  relics  of  these  legislators,  to  give  breadth  to  brocoli,  and 
to  aid  the  vernal  eruption  of  asparagus  ? 

If  the  law  is  good,  it  will  support  itself;  if  bad,  it  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  irrevocable  theory^  which  is  never  resorted 
to  but  as  the  veil  of  abuses.  All  living  men  must  possess  the  su- 
preme power  over  their  own  happiness  at  every  particular  period. 
To  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  which  a  whole  nation  can- 
ppt  do,  which  they  deem  to  be  essential  to  their  h^piness,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  it,  because  another  generation  long  ago 
dead  -and  gone,  said  it  must  not  be  done,  is  mere  nonsense* 
"While  you  are  captain  of  the  vessel,  do  what  you  please.: 
^ut  the  moment  you  quit  the  ship,  I  become  as  omni- 
i3otent  as  yout  You  may  leave  me  as  much  advice  as  you 
please,  but  you  cannot  leave  me  commands ;  though,  in  iUict» 
this  is  the  only  meaning  which  c^n  be  applied  to  what  are  called 
irrevocable  laws^  Jt  appeared  to  the  legislature  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  be  of  immense  impoitance  to  make  such  and  such  a  law.— « 
0reat  good  was  gained,  or  great  evil  avoided  by  enacting  it.— • 
nuse  before  you  alter  an  institution  which  has  been  deemed  to 
be  of  so  much  importance.  This  is  prudence  and  common 
sense;  the  rest  is  the  exaggeration  of  fools,  or  the  artifice  of 
knaves,  who  eat  up  fools.  Whar  endless  nonsense  has  been  talk- 
ed of  our  navigation  laws  1  What  wealth  has  been  sacrificed  to 
either  befpre  they  were  repealed  !  How  impossible  it  appeared  to 
Koodle^om  to  repeal  them.  They  were  considered  of  the  irre- 
vocable class,— a  kind  of  law  over  which  the  dead  only  were  ompi- 
pol)^nt^  and  the  living  had  no  power.  Frost,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
put  off  by  aQ(;  of  ^Parliament,  nor  can  Spring  be  accelerated  by  ^ny 
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mnjoiyity  of  bo^  Houses.  It  is  however  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  alteration  of  any  of  the  Articles  of  Union  is  as 
much  ourbf  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  as  these  m^teoroloJ-* 
gical  changes.  In  every  year,  and  every  day  of  that  year,  living 
men  have  a  ri&ht  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  manage  thc'^ 
own  affairs :  to  oreak  through  the  tyranny  of  the  ante-spirants~ 
the  people  whabreathed  before  them,  and  to  do  what  they  pleas4 
for  themselves.  Such  supreme  power  cannot  indeed  be  welt 
exercised  by  the  people  at  large ;  it  must  be  exercised  therefore 
by  the  delegates,  or  parliament  whom  the  people  choose;  ancf 
such  parliament,  disregarding  *the  superstitious  reverence  fot 
irrevoi^able  laws^  can  have  no  other  criterion  of  wrong  and  right 
than  that  of  public  utility. 

When  a  law  is  considered  as  immutable,  and  the  immutable 
law  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  too  foolish  and  mischievous 
to  be  enduredy  instead  of  being  repealed,  it  is  clandestinely 
evaded,  or  openly  violated ;  and  thus  the  authority  of  all  law  i$ 
weakened.  .     ^ 

Where  a  nation  has  been  ancestorially  bound  by  foolish  add  im-^ 
provident  treaties,  ample  notice  must  be  given  of  their  teri^in- 
ation.  Where  the  state  has  made  ill-advised  grants,  or  rash  bar- 
gains with  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  proper  compensa- 
tion. The  most  difficult  case,  certairily,  is  that  of  the  union  of  na^ 
tions,  where  a  smaller  ntimber  of  the  weaker  nation  is  admittedf 
into  the  larger  senate  of  the  greater  nation,  and  will  be  over- 
powered if  the  question  comes  to  a  vote:  But  the  lesser  natioti 
must  run  this  risque :  It  is  not  probable  that  any  violation  of  arj^ 
tides  will  take  place,  till  they  are  absolutely  called  for  by  ejc"- 
treme  necessity.  But  let  the  danger  be  what  it  may,  no  danger 
is  so  great,  no  supposition  so  foolish  as  to  consider  any  human 
law  as  irrevocable.  The  shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs  tvould 
often  render  such  a  condition  an  intolerable  evil  to  all  parties.' 
The  absurd  jealousy  of  our  countrymen  at  the  Union,  secured 
heritable  jurisdiction  to  the  owners ;  nine  and  thirty  years  after^ 
wards  they  were  abolished,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Act  of  UnionJ 
and  to  the  evident  promotiop  of  the  public  gond. 

Continuity  of  a  Lcm  hy  Oa/A.^-The  Sov( 
at  his  Coronation,  takes  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  and  the  pn 
established  by  law,  and  to  preserve  to  the  Bist 
this  realm  die  rights  and  privileges  which  b 
them,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  doctrine,  c 
and  government  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
this  oath  the  King  stands  precluded  from  gr; 
gences  to  the  Irish  Gadioiics,  which  are  ir 
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The  true  nfeaning  of  th^sepVoirUbilt'b 

if  doubtful,  by  the  same  legishitiVe  au** 

em.    But  a  different  notion  if  seems -ta 

>r  the  time  being  (we  are  putting  ^n  ima^ 

individual,  that  be  is  not  maiDtainii^he 

I  rights  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  ho 

civir  rights  to  those  who  arc  not  mem-* 

at  he  is  violating  his  oath  by  so  doingi 

ig  tp  this  reasoning  is  the  great  palladium 

is  it  remains  inviplate.the  Church  i^  feafe* 

arch  who  has  taken  it  ever  consent  tore- 

nsistently  with  his  Oath  for  thepreservar 

the  Church,  cQntribute  h1$  p^rtto  tbro«? 

'ark  as  he  deems  this  oath  to  be?  'The 

oath  then  cannot  be  altered.     It  must  remain  under  aH  circum^' 

stances  o^  society  the  same.     The  King,  who  has.i&ken  it,  h 

tK>iind[  lo  continue  it,  and  to  refuse  his  sanption  to  any  bill  fov 

its  future  alteration  ;  because  it  prevents  him,  and,  he  Qlust  needs 

Ultflk,  Will  prevent  others  from  granting  dangerous  imoXuni- 

&e8  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Here  then  is  an  irrevocable  lai^,-^a  piece  of  absurd  tyranny 
e^ercispd  i>y  the  ruler^  of  Queen  Anne'9  time  \  upon  tbp 
^vernment  of  1825~a  certain  art  of  fating  tind  pre-* 
^^ryipg  a  jkipgdom,  in  one  shaped  a^itudf,  adid  flayoar-T^and 
in  this  way  it  is  that  an  institution  appears  like  old  Ladies'  Sweeih 
peats  and  made  Wines — Apricot  Jam  1^22— Currant  Wine  IS  19 
— Court  of  Chancery  1427 — Penal  Laws  against  Catholips  IG78. 
^e  difference  is,  that  the  Ancient  Womai)  is  a  better  judge  of 
pipuldy  pommodities  than  the  illiberal  part  of  hi^  Mijesly's  Mt-» 
nisters,  'The  potting  l^dy  goes  sniffing  about  and  admiuiin^ 
tight  and  air  to  prevent  the  progress  of  decpy :  while  to  him 
of  the  Woo|  i^ack— all  seems  doubly  dear  in  proportion  asi  it  is 
antiquated,  worthless,  ai)d  uniisal;)!^.  It  ought  not  to  be  ifi 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  tie  m)  his  own  hands,  much  Ies9 
the  hands  of  his  successors.  If  the  Sovereign  is  to  oppose  his 
l)wn  opinion  to  that  of  the  twp  other  branches  of  the  legjslatuie, 

t  be  consider^  to  be.  for  the  benefit  of 
kd  what  nqt,  a  king  who  Iia^  spent  his 
occupation  pf  a, court,  m^y,  by  per- 
conceive  measures  ippst.  $a))U8ry  to 
rnicions ;  and  pcrseverii>^  qbstipatejy 
istrate  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament, 
inconceivable  folly  !  If  Henry  VIIL 
y  we  ifhould  have  had  no  rt^rarmatiut)* 
I  argued  it^  this^n^nueri  i,hQ  jC^hoUc 
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G»ffe  wcnskl  liever  bAve  been  rela?(ed.  And  ihus^  a  ki|>g,  l|owr 
evec  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  serious  subject^, 
hfts  nothing  to  do  hut  to  pronounce  the  word  Cojispdetice^  ami 
the  whole  power  of  the  country  is«t  hi&feet.  > 

Can  there  be  j^reater  abfeunlity  than  to  say  that  a  man  ii$  aelif 
ing  contrary  to  his  conscience  who  surrenders  his  opinion  Urtoiv 
any  subject  to  those  who  must  understand  the  subject  bet^er^thaa- 
himjself  ?  I  think  my  ward  has  a  claim  to  the  estate;  but  the  best 
lawyers  tell  me  he  has  none.  I  think  my  son  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  fatigued  of  a  militar)'  life  r  bat  the  best  physicians  say  he  i» 
much  too  weak.  My  Parliament  say  this  AieasUre  will  do  the 
Church  no  harm ;  but  I  think  it  very  pernicious  to  the  Ciiufch, 
Am  I  acting  contrary  to  niy  conscience  because  I  apply'  much 
fiigher  intellectiial  powers  than  my  own,  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  protection  of  these  high  interests? 

*  Ac'^ording  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  conceived,  any  svich  engage- 
ment rs  in  effect  either  a  check  or  a  license  :— :.a  license  under  the  a|>- 
pearance  of  a  check,  and  for  that. very  reason  but  the  tooreefficienftly^ 
Imperative.  ,    '     * 

*  Chains  to  the  man  in  power?  Yes  :— but  only  such  as  he  fi^urerf 
ftrith  on  the  s^age :  to  the  spectators  ad  imposing,  to  himself  as  ligtiti 
as  possible.  Modelled  by  the  wearer  to  suit  his  own  purposes, >  tbey. 
fccrve  to  rattle,  but  not  to  restrain* .   ^  . 

*  Suppose  a  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  haveestpresseil 
his  fixed  determination^  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  law  being  ten*^ 
^ered  to  hihn  for  bif:  assent,  to  refuse  such  assent,  and  this  not  oa  i\\^ 
p^guafti^n  that  the  law  would  not  be  **  for  the  utility  of  ihesul?ject5," 
nut  that  by  his  coronation  oath  he  stands  precluded  from  so  doing': 
^i^fhecoarso  proper  te  be  taken  by  parliament,  the  course  pointed 
l^utby  principle  and  pi^ecedeat  would  be,  a  vote  of  abdication : — « 
v«#te  declaring  tl)e  king  to  have  abdicated  his  royal  authority,  and 
ll^at,  as  in  case  of  death  or  incurable  mental  derangement,  now  is 
the  time  for  the  person  next  in  succession  to  take  his  placc.- 

i  f  In  the  celebrated  case  in  which  a  vote  to  this  eff^tict  was  actually 
passed,  the  declaration  of  abdication  wad  in  lawyers*  language  a  fic^ 
tion,— in  plain  truth  a  falsehood, — and  that  falsehood  a  mockerj' ; 
not  a  particle,  of  his  poWer  wa^  it  the  wish  of  James  to  abdiuate,  tQ 
part  with  ;  but  tp  increase  it  to  a  m^sdmum  was  the  manifest  object 
pf  9II  his  effortf .  l^ut  in  the  case  here  supposed,  with  resect  to  a 
part,  and  that  a  principal  part  of  the  royal  authority,  the  will  arid  pur« 
po^e  to  abdicate  is  actually  declared  :  ^qd  thi?,  being  sucJi  a  part« 
without  which  theremaipder  cannot,  *'  to  the  utility  of  the  subject^,** 
be  exercised,  the  remainder  must  qf  necessity  be,  on  their  part  an^ 
for  their  sake,  added.'    pp*  110  111. 

Self' tnwf peter'* s  Fallaa/^ — Mr  Bentham  explains  the  sel  C-trunih- 
peter's  lallacy  as  follows. 
'  *  There  are  certain  m.en  in  ofl|ce  who,  in  discharge  of  thcii'  fuac- 
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tie^ns,  arrogate  to  iheimelves  a  degree  of  probity^  which  is  to  exeM^ 
all  imputations  and  sfi  inquiry.    Their  assertions  are  to  be  deeoied* 
equivalent  to  proof;  their  virtues  are  guarantees  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties ;  and  the  most  implicit  con6dence  is  to  be  re-, 
posed  in  them  on  all  occasions.     If  you  expose  any  abuse,  proppse 
call  for  securities,  inquiry,  or  measures  to  promote  pur. 
set  up  a  cry  of  surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation, 
:egrity  were  questioned,  or  their  honour  wounded*  With 
dexterously  mix  up  intimations,  that  the  most  exalted 
onour,  and  perhaps  religion,  are  th^  only  sources  of  all 
•   p.  120. 

e  every  man  will  try  what  he  can  effect  by  these^ 

:  ^as  Mr  Bentham  observes)  if  iherfe  be  any  one 

olitic^  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  no  possi- 

3f  virtue  in  the  governor  can  render  it  expedient  for 

id  to  dispense  with  good  laws  and  good  institutions. 

e  Stael  (to  her  disgrace)  said  to  the  Emperor  of, 

ire,  your  character  is  a  constitution  for  your  coun* 

<  try,   and  your  conscience  its  guarantee,'     His  reply  was,^ 

^  Quand  cela  serait, je  neserais  jamais  qu'un  accident  heureux ; ' 

and  this  we  think  one  of  the  truest  and  most  brillant  replies  evec^ 

piade  by  monarch. 

Laudatory  Personalities. — ^  The  object  of  kindatory  personalities  ia 
to  effect  the  rejection  of  a  measure  on  account  of  the  alleged  good 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it ;  and  the  argument  advanced  is; 
^*  The  measure  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  virtues  of  those  what 
are  in  power, — their  opposition  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  r^ec* 
tion  of  the  measure.  The  measure  proposed  implies  a  distrust  of 
the  members  of  His  Majesty's  Govemment-^But  so  great  is  their 
integrity,  so  complete  their  disinterestedness,  so  uniformly  do  tbojir 
prefer  the  public  advantage  to  their  own,  that  such  a  measure  is  t^po* 
gether  unnecessary.  Their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  op* 
position ;  preca^tipns  can  only  be  requisite  where  danger  is  appre<* 
iiended ;  her^ej  ^e  high  character  of  the  individuals  in  question  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm.''    pp.  1^3-1 24.' 

The  panegyric  goes  ofa  increasing  with  the  dignity  of  the 
lauded  person.  All  are  honourable  and  delightful  men.  The 
person  who  opens  the  doOr  of  the  otR^e  is  a  person  of  approved 
fidelity ;  the  junior  clerk  is  a  model  of  assiduity ;  all  the  clerks 
are  models — seven  years*  models,  eight  years'  models,  nine  years* 
podels  and  upwards.  The  first  clerk  is  a  paragon — and  minis- 
ters the  very  perfection  of  probity  and  intelligence ;  and  as  for 
j^he  highest  magistrate  of  the  state,  no  adulation  is  equal  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  his  various  merits  !  It  is  too  condescending 
perhaps  to  Vefute  such  folly  as  this.  But  we  would  just  observe 
jhat  if  the  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question  be  established. by 
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difectargmnetitS)  tkesie  roust  be  At  least  as  conclasive  agdinstthe 
character  of  those  i¥ho  oppose  it,  as  tbeik*  character  can  be 
a^nst  the  measure* 

The  eflFect  of  such  an  argument  is,  to  give  men  of  good  ot 
rented  good  cbafacteT,  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  on  ahy 
question — not  agreeable  to  their  inclinations. 

*  In  every  public  trust,  the  legislator  should,  for  the  purpose 
of  prevention,  suppose  the  trustee  disposed  to  break  the  trust  in  every 
imaginable  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  reap,  from 
the  breach  of  it,  any  personal  advantage.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  public  institutions  ought  to  be  formed  ;  and  when  it  is  applied 
t6  all  meii  indiscriminately,  it  is  injurious  to  none.  The  practical  in- 
ference is,  to  oppose  to  sudi  possible  (and  what  will  always  be  pro- 
bable) breaches  of  trust  every  bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consistently 
with  the  power  requisite  fbr  the  efficient  and  due  discharge  of  the 
trust.  Indeed,  these  arguments,  drawn  from  the  supposed  virtues  of 
men  in  poWer,  are  opposed  to  the  first  pripciplte  on  which  all  laws 
proceed. 

^  SuchallegaUons  of  individual  virtue  are  nevier  supported  by 
specific  proof,  are  scarce  ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof ;  and 
specific  disproof,  if  offered,  could  not  be  admitted  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  If  attempted  elsewhere,  the  punishment  would  fall, 
not  on  the  unworthj  trustee,  but  on  him  by  wl^om  the  unworthi- 
ness  had  been  proved.  *    pp.  125,  126. 

Fallacies  of  Pretended  Daiiger^ — Imputation  of  bad  design-^ 
of  bad  character — of  bad  motives  — of  inconsiste||cy;r-<>f  stf  spi- 
cioud  connexions.  ^ 

The  object  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is  to  draw  aside  attentipij 
from  the  measure  to  the  man,  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that^ 
for  some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  author  of  the  measure,  a. 
corresponding  defect  shall  be  imputed  to  the  measure  itself.  Th|L|a 

*  the  author  of  the  measure  ^itertains  a  bad  design;  therefor^ 
^  the  measure  is  bad.  His  character  is  bad ;  therefore  die  measurtq 

*  is  bad,  his  motive  is  bad,  I  will  vote  against  the  measure. 

*  On  former  occasions,  this  same  person  who  proposed  the  mea-% 
^  sure  was  its  enemy,  therefore  the  measure  is  bad.     He  is  on  ti 

*  footing  of  intimacy  with  this  or  that  dangerous  man,  or  ha9 
^  been  seen  in  his  company,  or  is  suspected  of  entertaining  some  of 

*  his  opinions,  therefore  the  measure  is  bad.    He  bears  a  name 

*  that  at  a  former  period  was  born  by  a  set  of  men  now  np 

*  more,  by  whom  bad  principles  were  entertained — therefore  thq! 
^  measure  is  bad  ! ' 

Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  inexpedient,  why  not  at  oncq 
show  it  to  be  so  ?  IF  the  measure  is  good,  is  it  bad  because  a  ba(| 
man  is  its  author  ?  If  bad,  is  it  good  because  a  good  man  ha§ 
produced'it  ?     What  are  these  arguments,  but  to  say  to  the  as-^ 
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Mnhbly  who  are  Xb  be  the  judges  of  any.  measure,  that  ifawf^ 
b^iHty  is  too  grc^t  to  allow  them  to  judge  of  the  meaiutre  by  its> 
own  merits,  and  that  they  must  have  recourse  ta  distant  amli 
freblw  probabilities  for  that  purpose. 

^  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  a  man  eirf^r 
ftrs  these  instruments  of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  he> 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  OTer  him  a  sort  of  power,  the  thought 
of  whic|i  ought  to  cover  him  with  shame.  ,  Allow  this  argument  the 
effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put  it  into  the  pow^r  of  any  tpao  to 
draw  you  at  pleasure  from  the  support  of  ev^y  n^ea^ure,  which  \n, 
your  own  ^y^s  is  good,  to  force  you  to  give  your  support  to  any  - 
and  every  measure  which  in  your  own  eyes  is  bad.    Is  it  good  > 
•rrrthe  b^d  man  embrj^ces  it,  and,  by  the  supposition,  you.rejept.it* 
I^  it  bad  ?-^he  vituperates  it,  and  that  suffices  for  driving  you  into . 
Its  embrace.     You  split  upon  the  rocks,    because   he  has   avpid-- 
ed  them;  you  miss  tbe  harbour,  because  h^  has  steered  into  it!; 
Qive  yourself  up,  to  any  such  blind  antipathy,  you  fire, no  less-  in: 
the  power  of  your  adversaries  than  if,  by  a  correspondently  irrational' 
sympathy  and  obsequiousness,  you  put  yo^rs^lf  into  the  power  "of 
jour  friends. '     pp.  132,  133? 

.  ^  Besjdes,  npthing  but  laborious  appMcation,  and  a  clear  and. 
comprehensive  intellect»  can  enable  a  man  on  any  given  subjept.t^. 
eqfiploy  successfully  relevant  arguments  drawn  from  tl^  i^ubject  i&seli^: 
To  employ  personalities,  neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  required.  !»; 
this  sort  of  contest,  the  most  idle  and  the  most  ignorant  are  ^uite  on 
a  psir  with,  if  npt  superior  to,  the  most  industrious  and  the  mcst^ 
highly  gifted  individuals.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  tliose^ 
who  would  speak  without  the  trouble  of  thinkings  The  same  ideas  are 
brought  forward,  oyer  and  over  again,  and  all  that  is  required  is'  to 
tary  the  turn  of  expression.  Clos^e  and  relevant  arguments  have 
very  little  hpld  on  the  passions,  and  serve  rather  to  qUell  than  to  ih-* 
flame  them  ;  while  in  personalities,  there  is  always  something  stimu-* 
iant,  whether  on  the  part  of  him  who  praises  or  him  wlio  bhimes.* 
Praise  forms  a  kind  of  connexton  between  the  party  praisihg  and  tlre^ 
party  praised,  and  vituperation  gives  ao  air  of  courage  ana  indepea-' 
dence  to  the  party  who  blames;  * 

f  Ignomoce.and  indolence,  friendship  wnil  enmity,  concurring  and* 
conflieting  interest,  servility  and  independence,  all  conspire  to  give' 
JpersenaliUfiS  the  aseendaDcy  they  so  unhappily  maint^iio.  The  nioi^e 
we  lie  under  the  influence  Qf  our  own  pt^s^ions.,  the  more  W0  rely  on- 
9thets  being  affected  in  a  similar  degree.  A  man  who  can  repel  theso^ 
injuries  with  dignify  may  ofteo  convert  them  into  triumph^  **  Strike 
me  but  hear,"  says  he,  and  the  fury  of  iiis  antagonist  redoi^ids  to  hi& 
own  discoiqfiture.  *     pp.  HI,  142. 

No  Innovation  I — To  say  that  all  ^ew  things  are  b^d.  i.s  to 
say  that  all  old  things  were  bad  in  l^ieir  commencomeHt:;  For 
ol  all  the  o|d  thUigs  ever  scefl  or  lieai("d  oi\  \[m^  ib,not  o^q  ^tlat 
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wfti  not  ancd  new.     Whatever  is  now  esUblisbment  w^  once 
i^mofwatitm.   -Tlie  flr«t  inventor  of  pews  and  parish  clerks^  was 
nondoiibl  cbn^dered  as  a  Jacobin  in  his  day.     Judges,  juries, 
cti0i%  of  the  court,  are  all  the  inventions  of  ardent  spirits^  who 
filled  the  world  with  alarm,  and  were  considered  as  the  ^erit 
prefcuts^rs  of  ruin  and  dissolution.     No  inoculation,  no  turd-' 
pikes,  no  reading,  no  writing,  no  popery !     The  fool  sayeth  in' 
his  hearty  and  crieth  with  his  mouth,  *  I  will  have  nothing  new!  •' 
'  Faltanj  of  Distrusty   What's  at  the  Bottom? — This  fallacy, 
begins  with  a  virtual  admission  of  the  propriety  of  the  mea** 
sure  considered  in  itself,  and  thus  demonstrates  its  own  futility! 
and  cuts  up  from  under  itself  the  ground  which  it  endeavours  to 
make.    'A  measure  is  to  be  rejected  for  something  that,  by  bare 
possibility,  may  be  found  amiss  in  some  other  measure  !    ThisI 
is  vicarious  reprobation;  upon  this  principle  Herod  institiit-i 
cd  his  massacre.     It  is  the  argument  of  a  driveller  to  other  dri- 
vellers, who  says,  We  are  not  able  to  decide  upon  the  evil  when 
it  arises, — our  only  safe  way  is  to  act  upon  the  general  appre- 
hension of  evil. 

Official  Malefactot^s  Screen. — Attack  us — i/ou  attack  Gaverti* 
fnent. 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every  one  who  derives  at  pre- 
sent any  adt^antage  from  misrule,  has  it  in  fee  simple ;  and  all 
abuses,  present  and  future,  are  without  remedy.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  conducting  the  business  of  govera- 
ment,  *  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  better,  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection,  than  the  indication  of 
such  imperfections  as  at  the  time  being  exist. 

*  But  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  a  manV  aversion  or  Contempt 
for  the  hands  by  which  the  powers  of  Govemnnent,  or  even  for  the 
«ystera  under  which  they  are  exercised,  is  a  proof  of  his  aversion  or 
eonterapt  towards  Government  itself,  that,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
$trei^th  of  that  aversion  or  <:entempt,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  opposite 
affection.  What  ia  consequence  of  such  eontempt  or  averskm  hd 
wishes  for,  is^not  that  there  be  no  hands  atmll  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers,, but  that  the  han(b  may  be  batter  regulated  ;—*not  that  those 
powers  should  not  be  exercised  at  all,  but  tiiat  they  sh6a)d  be  bie^ter 
e^ercfse^ ;— H^ot  that,  in,  the .  eyercj^e  of  them,  no  rules  at  all  ahould 
be  pursued,  but  that  the  rules  by  which  they  are  exercised  should  b^ 
a  better  set  of  rules. 

*  AH  government;  is  a  trust ;  every  brandi  of  government  is  a  trust; 
and  immeraorially  adsnowlcdged  so  to  be:  it  is  only  by  the  ma^* 
nitude  of  the  scale  that  public  differ  from  private  trusts.  I  conif- 
plain  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  the  ciiaraca»r  of  guardian; 
as  domestic  guardian,  having  the  care  of  a  minor  or  insane  per- 
aon.    In  so  dving,   do  1  say  that  guardianship  is  a  bad  in^itu- 
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tioQ  \  Daes  it  e&Uft  into  the  bead  of  «tf  (Ae  ko  fsmprntratt  ctm  dto« 
ipg<^  I.  complain  of  £M  individual  in  the  character  ofacoauoMioial 
agent,  or  assignee  of  the  eiFects  of  an  insolvent    In  so  doing,  dol* 
8fty  that  commercial  agency  is  a  bad  thing  ?  that  the  praolioe  of  veafer . 
ing  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  assigness  the  eflbcti;of=iMii  ipi^if9l«^''  . 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  divided  among  his  creditors*  is  a«  bad* 
practice  ?  Does  any  sucli  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  man^  «a ' 
that  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doing  ?'    pp.  162,  163. 

There  are  no  complaints  aganist  government  in  Turkey—no 
motions  in  Parliament,  no  Morning  Chronicles,  and  no  Edia-- 
burgh  Reviews:  Yet,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  that  in 
which  revolts  and  revolutions  are  the  most  frequent 

It  is  so  far  from  true,  that  no  good  government  6an  exist 
consistently  ^th  such  disclosure,  that  no  good  government 
can  exist  without  it.  It  is  quite  obvious,  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  reflection,  thfiCt  by  no  other  nieans  than  by  loweriilJfg  the 
governors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  can  there  be  hope, 
or  chance  of  beneficial  change.  To  infer  from  this  wise  en- 
deavour to  lessen  the  existing  rulers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  a  wish  of  dissolying  the  government  is  either  artifice  or 
error.  Tlxe  physician  who  intentionally  weafkens  the  patient 
by  bleeding  him,  has  no  intention  he  should  peri&h. 

The  greater  the  qYtantity  of  respect  a  mail  receives,  ihde- 

Iiendently  of  good  conduct,  the  less  good  is  his  behaviouif  like- 
y  to  be.  It  Js  the  interest  therefore  of  the  public,  i^  the  case 
of  each,  to  see  ttiat  the  respect  paid  to  him  should,  as  cora- 
pletely  as  possible,  depend  upon  the  jgoodness  of  his  behavioi^r 
in  the  execution  of  his  trust.  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
terest of  the  tru&tee,  that  the  respect,  the  money,  or  any  otlier 
advantage  he  I'^ceives  in  virtue  of  his  oflice,  should  be  as  great^. 
as  secure,  and  as  independent  of  conduct  as  possible.  Soldiers;, 
expect  to  be  shot  at ;  public  men  must  expect  to  be  attacked, 
and  sometimes  tinjustly.  It  keeps  up  the  habit  of  considering 
their  conduct  as  exposed  to  scrutiny;  on  the  part  of  the  peo«i 
pie  at  large,  it  keeps  alive  the  expectation  of  witnessing  such 
attacks,  and  the  habit  of  lobking  out  for  them.  The  friends 
and  suppott^rs  of  government  have  always?  greater  facility  in 
keeping  and  raising  it  up,  than  its  adversaries  have  for  lower* 
ing  it. 

Accusation- scar et^^  Device* — Infamy  must  attach  somewhere. 

This  fallacy  Consists  iti  represenlmg  the  character  of  a  ca- 
lumniator as  necessarily  and  justly  attaching  upon  him  who,  hav- 
ing made  si  charge  of  misconduct  against  any  persons  posses- 
sed of  political  power  or  influence,  iails  of  proaucing  evidence 
sufficient  for  their  conviction.  ^ 

*  If  taken  as  a  general  proposition^  applying  to  all  public  accusa* 
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lldiKi)  fMHll^g  CBis  ti«  tnofe  mfechievt»us  nd  well  an  flilladotis.  6ut>» 
posing  the  charge  iin founded;  the  delivery  of  it  ma^  have  been  ac- 
eompanied  with  mala  fides  (consciousness  of  its  injustice),  with  temeriif 
eniy,  or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  bl&meless.  It  is  in  the  first  case 
alone  that  infamy  can  with  propriety  attach  upon  him  who  brings  it 
forward.  A  charge  really  groundless  may  have  been  honestly  belieo^ 
id  to  he  well  founded,  i.  e,  believed  with  a  sort  of  provisional  cre- 
dence, sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  man  to  do  his  part  to-* 
wards  the  bringing  about  an  investigation,  but  without  sufficient  rea<« 
sons.  But  a  charge  may  be  perfectly  groundless  without  attaching  the 
smallest  particle  of  blame  upon  him  who  brings  it  forward.  Suppose 
him  to  have  heard  from  one  or  more,  presenting  themselves  to  him 
in  the  character  of  percipient  witnesses,  a  story,  which,  either  in  toto^ 
or  perhaps  only  in  circumstances,  though  in  circumstances  of  the  most 
material  importance,  should  prove  false  and  mendacious,— ^how  is  the 
person  who  hears  this,  and  acts  accordingly,  to  blame  ?  What  saga-* 
city  can  enable  a  man  previously  to  legal  investigation,  a  man  wh() 
has  no  power  that  can  enable  him  to  ensure  correctness  or  complete^^ 
ness  on  the  part  of  this  extrajudicial  testimony,  to  guard  against  de» 
ception  in  such  a  case  ?  '     pp.  185,  186. 

Fallacy  of  False  Consolation. — *  What  is  the  matter  *mth  you  ? 
—  What  loould  you  have?  Look  at  the  people  there^  and  there  } 
think  how  much  better  off  you  are  than  they  are.  Your  prO" 
spetity  and  liberty  are  objects  of  their  envy ;  your  institutions  mo- 
dels of  their  imitation^ 

It  is  not  the  desire  to  look  to  the  bright  side  that  is  bl^'ined : 
but  when  a  particular  suffering,  produced  by  an  assigned  cause^^ 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  object  of  many  apologists  is  to 
turn  the  eyes  of  inquirers  and  judges  into  any  other  quarter  irt 
preference.  If  a  man's  tenants  were  to  come  with  a  general  en- 
comium on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  specified 
sum,  would,  it  be  accepted  ?  In  a  court  of  justice,  in  an  action 
for  damages,  did  ever  any  such  device  occur  as  that  of  pleading 
assets  in  uie  hands  of  a  third  person  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  country 
so  poor  and  so  wretched  in  every  element  of  prosperity,  in  which 
ftiatter  for  this  argument  miffht  not  be  found.  Were  the  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  country  tenfmd  as  great  as  at  present,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  argument  would  not  in  the  least  degree  be  le^ 
sened.  Why  should  the  smallest  evil  be  endured,  which  can 
be  cured ;  because  others  suffer  patiently  under  greater  evils  ? 
Should  the  smallest  improvement  attainable  be  neglected,  be- 
cause others  remain  contented  in  a  state  of  still  greater  inferio- 
rity? 

*  Serioiisly  and  pointedly  in  the  character  of  a  bar  to  any  measure 
of  relief,  no,  nor  to  the  most  trivial  improvement,  can  it  ever  be  em- 
ploj-ed.     Suppose  a  bill  brought  in  for  converting  an  impassable  road 
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aftyiirbere  inio  a  passable  0ne»  would  any  man  stand  up  to  oppote-A 
who  /could  find  nothing  better  to  urge  against  it  than  Xh^  multitude 
and  goodness  of  the  roads  we  have  already  ?  No  :  when  in  tb9> 
character  of  a  serious  bar  to  the  measure  in  hand,  be  that.iaeaaure 
what  it  m£^,  an  argument  so  palpably  inapplicable  is  employed,  it. 
can  only  be  ft>r  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diver«i<?n ;— of  turnipfg  aside. 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  subject  really  in  .barfd  tp  a  picture  wUeli 
by  its  beauty,  it  is  hoped,  may  engrpss  the  attention  of  theass^mbly» 
and  make  them  forget  for  the  moment  for  what  purpose  tbey  camft 
there.  ^     pp.  196,  197.  .       < 

.  The  Quietisty  orno  Complaint — *  A  new  law  or  meaAufe  beipg  pro» 
posed  in  the  character  of  .a  remedy  for  some  incontestable  abuse  6r 
evil,  an  objection  is  frequently  started  to  the  following  effect : — '*  The 
measure  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape^ 
in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  yourmeasure  to  propose  a  remedy  to  it.  But 
^en  when 710  cause  of  complaint  has  been  found  to  exists  especially, 
pnder  governments  which  admit  of  complaints,  men  have  in  ^general 
pot  been  slow  to  complain ;  much  less  where  any  just  cause  of  com« 
plaint  has  existed."  The  argument  amounts  to  this : — Nobody  com- 
plains, therefore  nobody  suffers.  It  amounts  to  a  veto  on  all  tnea« 
fiures  of  precaution  or  prevention,  and  goes  to  establish  a  maxim  in 
legislation,  directly  opposed  to  the  most  ordinary  prudence  of  com-* 
mon  life ; — it  enjoins  us  to  build  no  parapets  to  a  bridge  till  the  num* 
ber  of  accidents  has  raised  an  universal  clamour.'  pp.  190,  191. 
'  Procrastifiator's  Argument. — *fVait  a  little^  ilm  is  not  the  tiTm! 

being  in  reality 
appearing  to  be 
nonly  tbe  object. 
It  in  law — which 
onest  defendantjr 
,.  by  overwhelm*, 
t>  and  lassitude* 
t  is  the  properest 
very  first  day  a 
)f  it;  and  who- 
will  (if  he  dare) 
s  of  many  feeble 
ry  periou  for  the 
worth  while  to 
ever  arriviiig— a 
when  a  patriotic 
irdent  efforts  for 
^pressor  is  as  de- 
lighted to  give  up  the  oppression,  as  the  oppressed  is  to  be 
liberated  from  it ;  when  the  difficulty  and  the  unpopularity 
ivQuld  be  to  continue  the  evil;  not  to  abolish  it !    These  a^  the 
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'periods  when  fair  weather  philosophers  are  willing  to  venture 
out,  aYid  hazard  a  little  for  the  general  good.  But  the  history  of 
human  nature  is  so  contrary  to  all  this,  that  almost  all  improve- 
ments are  made  after  the  bitterest  resistance,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tumults  and  civil  violence, — the  worst  period  at  which  they  can 
1)6  made,  compared  to  which  any  period  is  eligible,  and  should 
be  seized  hold  of  by  the  friends  of  salutary  reform. 

SnairS'pace  Argument. — *  One  iking  at  a  time !  Not  too  fast  / 
*S/otu  and  sure  ! — *  Importance  of  the  business — extreme  difficulty  of 
the  business — danger  of  innovation — need  of  caution  and  circum- 
spection— ^impossibility  of  foreseeing  all  consequences — danger  of 
precipitation — every  thing  should  be  gradual — one  thing  at  a  time— 
this  is  not  the  time — great  occupation  at  present — wait  for  more 
leisure — people  well  satisfied — no  petitions  presented-^no  complaints 
heard — no  such  mischief  has  yet  taken  place — stay  till  it  has  taken 
"place ! — Such  is  the  prattle  which  the  magpye  in  office  who,  under- 
standing nothing,  yet  understands  that  he  must  have  something  to 
say  on  every  subject^  shouts  out  among  hid  auditors  as  a  succedaneum 
to  thought. '     pp.  203,  204. 

Vague  Generalities, — Vague  Generalities  comprehend  a  nu- 
merous class  of  fallacies  resorted  to  by  tho»e  who,  in  preference 
to  the  determinate  expressions  which  they  might  use,  adopt 
"others  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  terms,  Government,  Laws,  Morals^ 
Religion^  Every  body  will  admit  that  there  are  in  the  wotld  bad 
governments,  bad  laws,  bad  morals,  and  bad  religions.  The 
bare  circumstance,  therefore,  of  being  engaged  in  exposing  the 
defects  of  government,  law,  morals  and  religion^  does  not  of  it- 
self afford  the  slightest  presumption  that  a  writer  is  engaged  in 
any  thins  blameable.  If  his  attack  is  only  directed  against  that 
which  is  bad  in  each,  his  efforts  may  be  productive  of  good  to  an jr 
extent.  This  essential  distinction,  however,  the  defender  of  ab* 
uses  uniformly  takes  care  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  and  boldly  im- 
putes to  his  antagonists  an  intention  to  subvert  all  government^ 
lawy  moralSf  and  religion.  Propose  any  thing  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  practice,  in  relation  to  law,  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  he  will  treat  you  with  an  oration  upon  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  law>  government,  and  religion.  Among  the 
several  cloudy  appellatives  which  have  been  commonly  employ- 
ed ^  cloaks  for  misgovernment,  there  is  none  more  conspicuous 
in  this  atmosphere  of  illusion  than  the  word  Order.  As  often 
as  any  measure  is  brought  forward  which  has  for  its  objecl;  to 
Ijessen  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  many  to  the  few^  social  order 
is  the  phrase  commonly  opposed  to  its  progress. 
^  '  By  a  defalcation  n^ade  from  any  part  of  the  mass  of  factitious  de* 
Iky,  vexation  and  expense)  out  of  which  and  in  profuprtion  to  wh'idi 
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iawyerg*  profit  ur  mftcb  to  fioir,— b j  any  defaleaiion  made  from  tfae 
mass  of  needless  and  worse  than  useless  enaolQineDt  to  office,  with  or 
without  senriee  or  pretence  of  service,— ^by  any  Edition  endeavoured 
to  be  made  to  the  quantity,  or  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service 
rendered,  or  time  bestowed  in  service  rendered  in  return  for  such 
emolument, — by  every  endeavour  that  has  for  its  object  the  persuadr 
ing  the  people  to  place  their  fate  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  agents 
than  those  in  whose  hands  breach  of  trust  is  certain,  due  fulfilment 
of  it  morally  and  physically  impossible, — social  ord^r  1^  said, to  be  eu* 
dangeredy  and  threatened  to  be  destroyed.'    p.  234. 

In  the  Same  way  Establishment  is  a  word  in  use  to  protect  the 
bad  parts  of  establishments,  by  charging  those  who  wisb  to  re* 
move  or  alter  them,  with  a  wish  to  subvert  all  gpod  ei^tablish- 
ments. 

Mischievous  fallacies  ako  circulate  from  the  cony^jtible  use 
of  wl^t  Mr  B.  is  pleased  to  call  dyslogistic  and  ,ei^I^g;i$^ic  terips^ 
Thus  a  vast  concern  is  expressed  for  the  liberly^qftie  rjpf'es^f  ,an4 
^he  utmo&t  ^borrenc^  for  its  ti<imtimsne$$ :  Bat  AW9  bjr  the 
licentiousness  of  tlie  press  is  meant  ev^ry  d^closure  by  M^{^efa  Any 
^busc  is  bi:o«^t  to  light  and  e3ipo$ed  to  shame — hy  the  iiberty  of 
the  pf^ess  is  m^ant  only  publications  from  which  no  such  incont* 
venienpe  is  jtp  be.  apprehended  :  And  the  feUacy .coosists  in  emi- 
ploying  the  sham  approbation  of  liberty  as  a  mask  for  the  real 
.oppositiqn  to  all  free  aiscussioa.  To  write.a  pamphlet  so  ill  that 
nobody  will  read  U ;  to  animadvert  in  terms  so  weak  and  insipid 
uppn  great  evils,  tfaajt  no  4^%^^  is  excited  at  the  vicej.  and  no 
apprehension  in  the  evil-doer,  is;  a  fair  use  of  the  liberty  of  the 
{)rei$$,  and  is  not.  only  pardoned  by  thefdends  of  government,  but 
,draws  from  them  the  most  fervent  eulogium.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  press  consists  in  doing  the  thing  boldly  and  well,  in  striking 
terror  into  the  guilty,  and  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
.the  defence  of  &ir  b ighest  interests.  This  is  the  licentioumess  of 
-the  press  hold  in  the  greatest  horror  by  timid  and  corrupt  men, 
,and  punished  by  semianimons  semi(^(^verous  judges,  with  a  cape 
rtivity  of  many  years.  In  the  same  manner  the  dydogistic  and 
eulogistic  fallacies  are  used  in  the  case  of  reform. 

'  Bet)¥een  ^1  abuser  ivhatsoei^,^  there  exists  that  coxmexion^*— be^ 
.tween  all  persons  who  see  each  of  themt  any  one  abuse  in  which  ap 
advantage  results  to  himself,  there  exists  in  point  of  interest  that  close 
and  sufficiently  understood  coqnexion,  of  which  intimation  h^  beefi 
given  already.  To  no  one  abuse  can  correction  be  administered 
without  endangering  the  existence  of  every  other. 

<  If,  then,  with  this  inward  detennination  not  to  sufii^r,  so  far  a^ 
depends  upon  himself,  the  adoption  of  any  reform  which  he  is  able 
to  prevent,. it  should  s^ejai  to  him  necessary  or  advisable  to  put.  oh 
for  a  cover,  the  profession  or  appearance  of  a  desire  to  pontribi^te  tf 
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(uch  reform, — in  pursuance  of  the  device  or  fallacy  here  Iq  question, 
he  will  represent  that  which  goe^  by  the  name  of  reform  as  djstii^- 
guisbable  into  two  species ;  one  of  them  a  fit  subject  for  approbatioi|, 
the  other  for  disapprobation.  That  which  be  thus  professes  to  havp 
marked  £Dr  approbation,  he  will  accordingly,  for  the  expression  qf 
such  approbation,  characterize  by  ^pme  adjunct  of  the  eulogistic  cas^, 
I-  such  as  moderate,  for  example,  or  temperate,  or  practical,  or  prac- 
ticable. 

*  To  the  other  of  these  nominally  distinct  species  ^e  will,  at  th^ 
same  time,  attach  some  adjunct  of  the  ^/y^^^V/fc  cast,  such  as  violent, 
intemperate,  extravagant^  outrageous,  theoretical,  speculative,  and  so 
forth. 

*  Thus,  then,  in  profession  and  to  appearance,  there  are  in-his  con- 
ception of  the  matter  two  distinct  and  opposite  species  of  reform,  to 
one  of  which  his  approbation,  to  the  other  his  disapprobation,  is  at- 
tached. But  the  species  to  which  his  approbation  is  attached  is  an 
empti/  species, -^a  species  in  which  no  individual  U,  or  is  intended  to 
•be,  contained. 

*  The  species  to  which  his  disapprobation  is  attached  is,  on  the  coi^ 
trary,  a  cxowded  species,  a  receptacle  in  which  the  whole  contents 
qf  the  genus — of  the  genus  Refprm  are  iixtended  to  be  included.'  pp, 
577-278. 

Anti-rational  Fallacies. — When  reason  is  in  oppQsitioi;i  to  ^ 
man's  interests,  his  study  will  ijiajturaliy  be  to  render  the  faculty 
itself,  2vnd  whatever  issues  fron^  it,  an  object  of  hatred  an4  conr 
itempt.  The  sarcasm  and  other  figures  of  speech  employed  oi^ 
^e  pccasion  a;re  directed  not  merely  against  reason  but  against 
ihougbt,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  faculty  of  thought 
that  rendered  the  exercise  of  it  ii^.compatible  with  useful  ai^d 
successful  practice.  Some  times  a  plan,  which  would  ;iot  suit 
the  official  person's  interest,  i,s  without  niore  ado  pronouncea  a 
spectdqldve  one ;  and,  by  t^is  obse^vatipp,  all  need  of  rational 
and  delib(era,te  discussion  is  considered  to  be  superseded.  The 
first  eilFpr^  of  the  corruptiouist  is  to  fix  th^  epithet  Speculative 
upon  ;iny«clieme  which  bethinks  may  cherish  thespirit  of  reform* 
The  expression  is  bailed  with  the  greatest  delight  by  bad  and 
feeble  men,  and  repeated  with  the  most  unwearied  energy ;  and, 
to  the  word  Speculative,  by  way  of  reinforcement,  are  added, 
theoretical^  visionary^  chimerical^  romantic^  Utopian. 

'  Sometimes  a  distinction  is  taken,  and  thereupon  a  conc^s^ 
sion  made.  The  plan  is  soodin  theory y  but  it  would  be  bad  in  prac-r 
tice^  i,  e,  its  being  good  m  theory  does  not  hinder  its  bei^g  bad  u) 
practice. 

'  Sometimes,  as  if  in  consequence  of  a  farther  progress  mad^ 
in  the  art  of  irrationality,  the  plan  is  pronounced  to  be  too  good  to  b^ 
practicable :  and  its  being  so  good  as  it  is,  is  thus  represented  as  th^ 
very  cause  of  its  being  bad  in  practice.  ' 
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*  In  shorty  such  is  the  perfection  at  which  this  art  is  at  length 
arrived,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  a  plan's  being  susceptible  of 
the  appellation  of  a  plan^  has  been  gravely  stated  as  a  circumstance 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  rejected  :  rejected,  if  not  with  hatred, 
at  any  rate  with  a  sort  of  accompaniment,  which  to  the  million,  is- 
cortmonly  felt  still  more  galling — with  contempt.*    p.  296. 

There  is  a  propensity  to  push  theory  too  far ;  but  wliat  is  the 
just  inference  ?  not  that  theoretical  propositions  (i.  e.  all  proposi- 
tions of  any  considerable  comprehension  or  extent)  should,  from 
such  their  extent,  be  considered  to  be  false  in  toto,  but  only 
that,  in  the  particular  case,  inquiry  should  be  made  whether, 
supposing  the  proposition  to  be  in  the  character  of  a  rule  gene- 
rally true,  an  exception  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  It  might 
almost  be  imagined  that  there  was  something  wicked  or  unwise 
in  the  exercise  of  thought ;  for  every  body  leels  a  necessity  for 
disclaiming  it^  '  I  am  not  given  to  speculation)  I  am  no  friend 
to  theories. '  Can  a  man  disclaim  theory,  can  he  disclaim  spe- 
culation, without  disclaiming  thought  ? 

The  description  of  persons  bjr  whom  this  fallacy  is  chiefly 
employed,  are  those  wno,  regarding  a  plan  as  adverse  to  their 
interests,  and  not  finding  it  on  the  ground  of  general  utility  ex- 
jposed  to  any  preponderant  objection,  have  recourse  to  this  ob- 
jection in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  contempt,  in  the 
view  of  preventing  those  from  looking  into  it  who  might  have 
been  otherwise  disposed.  It  is  bv  the  fear  of  seeing  it  practised 
that  they  are  drawn  to  speak  of  it  as  impracticable.     <  Upon 

<  the  face  of  it  (exclaims  some  feeble  or  pensioned  gentle- 

•  man),  it  carries  that  air  of  plausibility,  that,  if  you  were  not 

<  upon  your  guard,  might  engage  you  to  bestow  more  or  less  of 
«  attention  upon  it;  but  were  you  to  take  the  trouble,  you  would 

<  find  that,  (as  it  is  with  all  these  plans  which  promise  so  much), 

•  practieability  would  at  last  be  wanting  to  it.     To  save  yourself 

<  from  this  trouble,  the  wisest  course  you  can  take  is  to  put  the 

<  plan  aside,  and  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter. '     This  is 
always  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grin  of  triumph. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  together  in  a 
little  oration,  which  we  will  denominate  the  Noodle^s  Oration. 

•  What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this.  Sir  ?  How  does  Ihis  mea- 

•  sure  tally  with  their  institutions  ?  How  does  it  agree  with  their 

•  experience  ?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in  com- 

•  petition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries?  {heavj  hear).    Is  becrd- 

•  less  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age  ? 

•  {Loud  cries  of  hear  !  /tear  !)     If  this  measure  is  right,  would  it 

<  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenitors  to  whom 

•  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best  pditical  institutions  ? 
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*  Would  tb«^Dane  have  past  it  over?  Would  the  Norman  have 

*  rejected  it  ?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery  have  been  reswrv- 

*  ed  for  these  modern  and  degenerate  times  ?  Besides,  Sir,  if  the 
.  *  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  if  this  is 

*  the  time  for  carryii)g  it  into  execution — whether,  in  fact,  a  more 
'  unfortunate  period  could  have  been  selected  than  that  which  he 

*  has  chosen  ?  If  this  were  an  ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  op- 
*:  pose  it  with  so  much  vehemence ;  but.  Sir,  it  calls  in  question 

*  the  wisdom  of  ap  irrevocablelaw— of  a  law  past  at  the  memorable 

*  period  of  the  Revolution.    What  right  have  we.  Sir,  to  break 

*  down  this  firm  column,  on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day 
<.  stampt  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  all  authorities  against 
<.  this  measure,  Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney  and  Sodicitor- 

<  General  ?    The  proposition  is  new.  Sir;  it  is  the  first  time  it 

*  was  ever  heard  in  this  house.  I  am  not  prepared.  Sir, — 
y  this  house  is  not  prepared,  to  receive  it.     The  measure  im- 

*  plies  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty's  government;  their  disapproval 
<.  is  sufficient  to  warrant  opposition.  Precaution  only  is  requisite 

*  where  dapger  is  apprehended.     Here  the  high  character  of  the 

*  individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 

*  ground  of  alarm.   Give  not  then  your  sanction  to  this  measure ; 

*  for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it» 
\  the  same  man  by  whom  this  is  proposed,  will  propose  to 
fyou  others  to  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  eon? 

*  sent.     I  care  very  little  Sir,  for  the  ostensible  measure ;  but 

*  what  is   there   behind  ?    What  are  the  honourable  gentle- 

*  man's  future  schemes  ?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  conces-^ 

<  sions  may  he  not  require  ?  What  farther  degradation  is  be  plan- 

*  ning  for  his  country  ?  Talk  of  evil  and  inconvenience.  Sir  \ 

*  look  to  other  countries — study  other  aggregations  and  so- 

*  cieties  of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  thi^  coun« 

*  try  demand  a  remedy,  or  deserve  a  panegyric.  Was  the  hon-* 

<  ourable  gentleman  (let  me  ask  him)  always  of  this  vf&y  of  think'* 
^  ing  ?  Do  I  not  remember  when  he  was  the  advo^te^n  this  bouse 

*  of  very  opposite  opinions  ?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present 

*  sentiments.  Sir,  but  I  declare  very  frankly  I  do  not  like  the 
'  part}^with  which  he  acts.     If  his  owi^  motives  were  as  pure  a^ 

*  possible,  they  cannot  but  suffer  contamination  from   those 

*  with  whom  be  is  politically  associated.  This  measure  may 
^  be  a  boon  to  the  constitution,  but  I  will  accept  no  favour  to 
'  the  constitution  from  such  hands^  (Loud  cries  of  bear !  bear  /). 

*  I  profess  myself.  Sir,  an  honest  and  upright  hiember  of  the 

*  British  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself  an 

*  enemy  to  all  change,  and  all  innovation.     1  am  satisfied  with 

*  things  as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  i^nd  pleasure  to 
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«  hand  down  this  country  \o  my  children  as  I  received  it  from 

*  those  who  preceded  me.  The  honourable  gendemaii  pre- 
«  tends  to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  has  attacked  th^ 
«  Noble  Lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     But  I 

*  say  such  attacks  are  pr^nant  with  mischief  to  Government 

*  Itsdf.      Oppose  Ministers,  you  oppose  Government:    Dis- 

*  grace  Ministers,  you  disgrace  Government:  Bring  Ministers 

*  into  contempt^  you  bring  Government  into  contempt;  and 

*  anarchy  and  civil  war  are  Uie  consequences.  ^  Besides,  Sir, 
^  the  measut-e  is  unnecessary.     Nobody  complains  of  disorder 

*  ih  that  shape  in  which  it  is  the  rim  of  your  measure  to  propose 

<  a  remedy  to  it.     The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 

*  ance;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 

*  Do  not  let  us  be  precipitote,  Sir;  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
^  consequences.  Every  thing  should  be  gradual;  the  example  of 

*  a  neighbouring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm  I     The  ho- 

*  nourable  genUeman  has  taxed  me  with  illiberriity.  Sir.     I 

*  deny  the  charge.    I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  improvement. 

<  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  oorruption  o    Government,  but  I  de- 

<  fend  its  influence.     1  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  when 

*  it  is  intemperate.    I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the 

great  Palladium  of  the  Constitution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
old  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. 

<  Nobody  is  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities 

<  of  the  honourable  mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once,  his  scheme  is 

<  too  good  to  be  practicable.     It  savours  of  Utopia.     It  looks 

<  well  in  theory,  but  it  wont  do  in  practice.     It  will  not  do,  I 

<  repeat,  Sir,  in  practice ;  and  so  the  advocates  of  the  measure 

<  Will  find,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find  its  way  through  Par- 
«  liament  {Cheers).  The  source  of  that  corruption  to  which  the 
«  honourable  member  alludes,  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 

<  so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that  no  political  re- 

*  form  can  have  any  effect  in  removing  it.     Instead  of  reform- 

*  ing  others,-^instead  of  reforming  the  State,  the  Constitudon, 

*  and  everything  that  is  most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform 

<  himself  1  let  him  look  at  home,  he  will  find  there  enough  to 
^  do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  is  out  of  his 

<  power  {Loud  cheers).    And  now,  Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the 

*  custom  in  this  House  to  end  with  a  quotation,  and  as  the 

<  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  has  anticipated 
«  me  in  my  favourite  quotation  of  the  •*  Strong  pull  and  the 

*  lone  pull, "  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  of  the  ils- 
«  sembled  Barons-^-Nb?2i»»«r5  leges  Anglue  miUari* 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  following  are  the  characters  which  appertain 
in^  common  to  all  the  several  arguments  here  diitiuguished  py  the 
name  of  fallacies : 
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'^  1.  Whfttsoeter  be  the  meiffiute  in  hand^  they  are,  with  relation  t&. 
it>  irreleviml. 

,  '  2.  The  J  are  all  of  them  such^  that  the  application  of  these  irre^ 
levant  arguments^  affords  a  presumption  either  of  the  weakness  or 
total  absence  of  relevant  arguments  on  the  side  on  which  they  are 
employed. 

*  3.  To  imy  good  pm^ose  they  are  all  of  them  unnecessary. 

*  4.  They  are  all  of  them  not  only  capable  of  being  applied,  but 
actually  in  the  habit  of  being  applied,  and  with  advantage,  to  bad 
purposes :  viz.  to  the  obstruction  and  defeat  of  all  such  measures  as 
iiaVe  for  their  object  the  removal  of  t^e  abuses  or  other  imperfec- 
tions still  discernible  in  the  frame  and  practice  of  the  govemnnent. 

*  5.  By  means  of  their  irrelevancy,  they  all  of  them  consume  and 
misapply  time,  thereby  obstructing  the  course,  and  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  all  necessary  ami  useful  business* 

*  6.  By  tliat  irritative  quality  which^  in  virtue  of  their  irrelevancy, 
with  the  improbity  or  weakness  of  which  it  is  indicative,  they  pos- 
sess, all  of  Uiem,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  considerable,  but,  in  a  moce 
particular  degree  such  of  them  as  consist  in  personalities,  they  are 
productive  of  ill-huntour,  which  in  some  instances  has  been  produo- 
tive  of  blood-shed,  and  is  continually  productive  as  above,  of  waste  of 
time  and  hinderance  of  business. 

^  7»  On  the  part  of  tlK>se  who,  whether  in  spoken  or  written  dis- 
courses, give  utterance  to  them,  they  are  indicative  either  of  im- 
probity or  intellectual  weakness,  or  of  a  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing of  those  on  whose  minds  they  are  destined  to  operate. 

*  8.  On  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they  operate,  they  are  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  weakness :  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  arid  by 
whom  they  are  {)retended  to  operate,  they  are  indicative  of  impro- 
bity, viz.  in  the  shape  of  insincerity. 

*  The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  acceptance 
and  thence  the  utterance  of  them  can  be  prevented,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  public  trill  be  strengthened,  the  morals  of  the  public  will 
be  purified,  and  the  practice  of  government  improved.'  pp.  359--360. 


Art.  V.  Des  PerseciUions  Jteligieuses  ^ans  le  Canton  de  Vaud, 
(Extrait  des  Archives  du  Ckristianismey  Mars  1824.^  PariF, 
1825. 

IT  has  long  been  matter  of  su^icion  with  many,  that  the  cre- 
dit obtained  bv  Switzerland  for  toleration,  liberality,  and 
generally  for  pure  love  of  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  was  consider- 
ably  beyond  her  deserts.  The  struggle  made  by  the  Switzers 
of  old  against  oppression,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Dutch,  had  justly  illustrated  their  name;  and  the 
asylum  afforded  for  many  years  to  persecuted  men  6f  other 
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eountriety  served  to  contimie  the  fame  of  earlier  time%  after  the 
pubUck  conduct  of  the  cantons  in  other  respects  badceased^to 
challenge  any  share  of  admiratioti.  But  in  truth  there  were, 
always  deep  stains  upon  the  character  of  those  States ;  and  their 
traffic  in  mercenaries,  whom  they  hired  for  money  to  be  the 
bodvrguards  of  foreign  tyrants,  was  a  commerce  only  to  be  ex^ 
cjeeaed  by  our  Slave  Trade  in  national  infamy.  Acts  of  op- 
jH'eiisiQii  were  also  far  fifem  unusual  in  many  of  the  states— 
If  bile,  in  most  of  them,  a  spirit  of  aristocracy,  not  to  be  parallel- 
ed  in  modem  times,  formed  a  plausible  objection  to  the  general 
scheme  of  their  political  administration. 

'  The  charges  more  recently  brought  against  them  for  their 
truckling  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  were  met  by  a  de* 
fence,  which,  if  it  was  humiliating,  was  certainly  of  some  ayail  i|^, 
turning  aside  indignation.  Their  weakness,  it  was  urged^  made' 
resistance  hopeless,  and  their  fear  of  provoking  a  resentment 
ipfaich  might  prove  fatal,  was  naturally  allied  as  the  ccmse^ 
quenee  of  that  weakness.  Hence,  they  not  only  yielded  to  th^. 
-orders  of  foreign  powers  and  republicks,  but  oftentimes  antjci^ 

Eated  these  orders  by  a  time-serving  demeanour.  We  doubt, 
owever,  whether  any  weakness  can  ever  justify  a  state  that  aN 
fects  to  be  independent,  in  such  base  acts  as  have  of  late  years 
disgraced  the  Swiss  goverpment*  They  have  allowed  them^ 
selves  (o  be  made  the  tools  of  the  Holy  Allies,  and  expelle4 
from  their  territories  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  who' 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  unprincipled  oppression  qf 
tyrants,  and  were,  in  all  quiet  and  innocence,  cultivating  the 
the  arts  of  peace.  And  as  all  slavish  compliance  is  in  its  na- 
ture progressive,  and  apt  even  to  engender  new  and  more  de* 
gjtading  baseniess,  we  now  find  the  most  undisguised  religiouif 
persecution  patronized  by  those  whom  submission  to  the  Holy 
Allies  had  trained  to  the  practice  of  political  oppression.  The. 
story  alluded  to  in  the  able,  temperate,  and  most  interesting 
jtract  before  us,  would  be  hardly  crediUe  in  the  nineteenth  cen« 
tiiry,  were  the  scene  laid  in  Madrid ;  or  in  any  age,  were  Swit« 
zeriand  the  place. 
>  It  seems,  that  for  some  time  past,  certain  religionists  have 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  have  given  of- 
fence to  the  bulk  of  the  coromuniiy,  particularly  in  the  Pays  d^ 
Vaud,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  haibits.  We  cannot  well  der 
spribe  otherwise^  the  differences  which  distinguish  these  persons ; 
for  though  they  are  called  a  new  sect,  and  treated  as  such,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  hold  any  peculiar  tenets,  or  adopt  any  form 
of  worship  different  from  that  of  the  Established  Church.  If 
they  did,  it  could  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  argu« 
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ment;  but  it  docs  so  happen  that  they  are  only  disiiDgmsb^ 
finom  the  perfeetly  orthodox,  that  is,  the  ruling,  party,  we  ra»- 
jority,  by  a  more  fervent  attachment  to  religious  duties,  ^nd  ti 
more  habitual  indulgence  in  devotional  contemplattcmand  exer- 
cises; by  making  what  all  Cfai^istians  profess  to  follow  as- th^ 
rule  of  life,  indeed  the  rule  of  all  their  actions ;  by  showing  in^ 
tl^ir  whole  lives  and  conversatiotts  the  deep  interest  they  feel 
in  religious  subjects,  that  is,  proving  themselves  to  believe  sin- 
cerely, bv  acting  as  if  they  sincerely  believed,  what  all  ChriiK 
tians  proress  ta  ^lieve,  The  worst  overt  act  of  this  heresy  h 
said  to  be  a  habit  of  reading  the  scriptures  in  families,  with  a  few 
neighbours  assembled,  unless  it.  be  deemed  a  still  more  aggra- 
vated outrage  to  have  them  occasionally  expounded  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  nouse,  or  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  (to  s^ch 
shocking  excesses  will  men  go  when  once  they  have  cared  to 
depart  i^om  the  Established  Church  and  its  ritual)  accompani^ 
with  a  prayer,  or  even  a  psalm,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
These  sectaries,  as  they  are  termed,  have  in  short  some  resem* 
blance  to  the  class  whom  all  orthodox  churchmen  in  England  are 
taught  to  regard  with  abhorrence,  since  their  numbers  make  it  ni)it 
so  easy  to.  treat  them  with  contempt,  under  the  appellation  of 
evangelical,  and  vital  .Christians ;  that  is,,  persons  who  are  reaUy 
what  so  many  pretend  to  be — and  as  in  our  language  they  imve 
got  a  nickname  borrowed  from  the  times  when  such  men  fought 
for  our  liberties  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  constitution ;  so  in^ 
Switzerland  the  high  churchmen  are  pleased  to  call  them  *  Met* 
tniers.' 

Their  numbers  were  greatly  on  the  increase ;  the  good  efc 
fects  of  their  teaching  were  undeniable ;  there  might  be  a  mix*^ 
tore  of  extravagance  m  some  of  their  practices;  there  might  be 
a  good  deal  for  a  philosopher  to  smile  at ;  there  might  be  some- 
what for  the  more  rational  among  themselves  to  disapproye* 
But  in  the  main  they  were  working  in  the  vineyard,  and  doing 
great  and  effectual  service  in  their  generation,  when  of  a  sudden, 
the  alarm,  spreading  probably  from  the  church  and  the  high  arr^ 
istocracy,  certainly  propagated  if  not  excited  by  persons  whose 
profligate  habits  were  still  more  unequivocally  scandalous  than 
their  irreligious  opinions  and  demeanour  were  notorious,  seized , 
the  executive  government  of  the  Vaudois,  and  an  ordinance  to  re- 
strain them  was  promulgated  in  the  year  1 823,  whichihad  scarce- 
ly been  sufficiently  meditated,  and  lamented  by  the  sober-mind- 
ed of  every  class  and  sect,  when  it  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  law  formally  putting  down  the  new  sect,  by  regulations 
wholly  unexampled  for  their  violence  and  extreme  folly.  Wheii 
Vfe  advisedly  state  that  the  free  and  tolerant  Swiss  have  mad^  a 
law  against  religious  liberty,  in  its  principles  as  persecuting. 
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Mad  in  iu  dperatmi  ahnofll  us  hunk^  cfxcepl  that  it  A^ds  na 
hkmAf  as  any  under  wbicb  the  Rmum  or  S^nMi  InqvisH 
tioil  buve  actedy  and  that  thi^  law  bis  gone  fBtr  beyond  the  edicto 
of  those  famoos  tribcmak  in  the  absurdity  of  its  stmetnte^  we  - 
shall  not  be  bditeved  wkhost  evi^nce^  and  m^tbtafefare  sub^in 
the  ianir  itself. 

*  Lefiaad  cottseil  du  cimton  de  Vaad»  ssrhi  pFopoattioft d«  co«- 
aaiid'Buit, 

>  *  CoBsid^nsfii  que  quelqqes  personnes  esialtees  eherchent  k  blre- 
dilire  et  k  propager  uue  mweeUe  secie  rdigieu^ ; 

*  Voulant  reprimer  les  actes  de  cetie  secte,  qui  troublent  IVdrcT. 
pubficy  d^cr^te : 

.  '  Article  1.  Toute  assembly  de  partisans  dc  cette  secte,  formce 
de  personnes  etrangeres  a  la  famille,  pour  y  exercer  le  culte^  ou  y 
c^lebrer  quelqu'tine  des  ceremonies  de  rEglise,  est  d^fundue,  et  sera 
immediatement  dissoute. 

*  Art.  2.  Les  personnes  qui  auront  pr^id^  ou  dirig^  ces  assem- 
M^eSy  y  aufont  officii,  ou  auront  fourni  te  locals  serodt  respclisables 
el  punies  de  I'une  des  peines  qui  survcnt. 

*  Art.  3.  Tout  acte  de  pros6)ytisme  ou  de  s^ducttotr,  teHdant^  h 
g!^er  a  cette  secte,  est  interdit ;  et  celui  ou  ceux  qui  fi'en  seraient 
reAdm  coupaUes,  seront  panis  de  l*une  des  peines  oi-apr^. 

'  *  Dans  I'appr^ciation  de  la  gravity  du  d61it,  et  dans  Tqiplication  de 
la  peine,  les  tribtmaax  prendront  en  consideration  la  sMuction  exer« 
o6e  eaters  les  instituteors  des  coll>6ges  ou  6coles,  envers  les  personnes 
da  sexe,  ou  c^ks  qai  sent  sous  Fauthorit^  de  parens  ou  tuteurs. 

'  Art.  4<  Les  oontraventions  aux  articles  2  et  3  ci-d^us  seront 
punies,  ou  par  une  amende  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  six  cents  francs, 
ott  par  la  defense  d'aller  ou  de  sejoumer  dans  telle  commune,  ou  par 
la  confination  dans  une  commune  pour  un  temps  qui  ne  pourra  ex- 
ceder une  an^,  ou  par  une  prison  de  discipline  qui  ne  pourra  exc^ 
4er  une  annee,  ou  enfin  par  un  bannissement  hors  du  canton  qui  ne 
pourra  exc6der  trois  ans. 

*  Art.  5.  La  defence  d'aller  ou  de  sojourner  dans  une  commune^ 
a^ra  convertie  en  confination  du  condamn^  dans  sa  commune,  pour 
ifh  temps  qui  ne  pourra  exc6der  une  an6e,  dans  le  cas  oi^  il  aurait 
enfi'eint  cette  defense. 

*  La  confination  dans  une  cchmntme  sera  conyertie  en  prison  de 
Ascipline  pour  le  reste  du  temps,  si  le  condamn6  avait  ealVeii^  sa 
confinatiott. 

-  *  Le  bannissement  hofs  dn  canton  seira  conrerti  en  prison  de  dis- 
d^pMne  pour  le  reste  du  tenips«  si  le  oondamne  arait  rompu  son  baa« 

*  Art.  6.  Toute  cause  qui  aura  pour  objet  ua  des  d^lits  prevus 
pnr  le  pr^ate  loi,  sera  n6ce86airenieni  spunEuse  au  tribunal  d'appeaL 

.  *  Art.  7.  Le  Conceil  d'6tat  e^  charg6  de  la  publication  et  de 
r#x^oution  de  la  pr^sente  loi. 

'  Donn^  sous  le  grand  sceau  de  Petat,  k  Lausanne,  le  20  mai 
^824.'    pp.2,  3. 

It  is  recorfed  of  one  tyrant  in  ancient  times,  that  he  fixed ' 
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bis  IflWd  $o  high  upon  the  walls  that  no  one  could  read  them. 
Another,  iri  modem  timed,  having  htea  suspected  of  murder- 
ing her  husband,  eixposed  hts  body  to  the  people  by  uray  of  rc^ 
moving  all  suspicions,  but  drove  the  euriuus  off  With  the  bayo* 
het)  if  they  approached  near  enough  to  judge  of  its  appearance; 
ancl  a  third  (wno  soon  after  met  the  same  fate),  having  prohibited 
a  long  list  of  foreign  books,  found  this  onl^  node  people  more 
anxious  to  buy  them,  and  therefore  prohibited  the  list  itsetf. 
The  Legislature  of  Lausanne  is  by  no  means  behind  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  refined  absurdities  of  its  arrangements  $  for  it 
denounces  severe  penalties  a^io^  scHnetUng,  veU  kmnra 
doubtless  to  itsdft  and  yAiixh  it  may  romtamiicate  secretly  to 
the  ^  Council  tof  State  charged  toith  exiciuifig  this  present  Um;* 
but  which  it  carefully  avoids  describing,  or  even  mentioning,  to 
the  subject  who  is  called  upon,  under  those  penalties,  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  should 
like  to  see,  as  a  judicial,  or  rather  a  legislative  curiosity,  (for  it 
must  be  more  a  new  law  than  an  act  of  Judicature)  the  indict* 
ment,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  procured  for  a  contraven- 
tion of  this  law.     It  must  run  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 

*  The  iurors,  &c«,  on  their  oaths,  do  say,  that  A  B,  being  a 

<  well  oisposed  person,  and  being,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  one  of 
^  the  people  called  Christisn^,  having  the  fear  of  God  con- 

*  st&ntiy  before  bis  eyes,  and  being  moved  thereto  by  the  in- 

*  stigation  of  the  Hol^  Spirit,  did  pray  to  Gbd  accordmg  to  the 

<  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  by  law  established^ 

*  in  a  certain  assembly  of  persons  belonging  to  a  new  religious 

*  sect,  to  tlie  jurors  unknown,  and  so  did  commit  ofience  to  the 

*  jurors  likewise  unknown,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 

*  same  case  made  aild  provided,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Al- 

*  mighty  God,  to  the  evil  example  of  others  in  any  case  offend- 
^  inir,  and  against  the  peace,'  &c. 

Tne  only  ming,  in  short,  which  the  law,  a  law  highly  penal  and 
summary^  leaves  wholly  undetermined,  indeed  quite  unknown, 
and  not  even  named,  is  the  offe7icv  which  it  would  denounce  and 
punish !  For  the  ofience  is  harbouring,  directing,  or  officiating,  at 
assemUies  of  the  partisans  of  a  certam  sect ;  but  the  only  descrip- 
fipn  given  of  the  sect,  is  <  this,  or  the  said  sect,'  refemng  to  the 
pr^unble,  and  there  it  is  only  stated  to  be  ^  a  new  religious  sect, 
which  some  enthusiastic  persons  ate  seeking  to  introduce  and  to 
pr(q)agate/  It  is  no  otherwise  described  ;  not  at  all  named ;  its 
existence  even  is  nowhere  averred  as  a  fitct ;  we  are  rather  led 
to  disbelieve  it, — ^for  the  enthusiasts  are  only  said  to  be  attempt- 
ing its  introduction.  These  profound  lawgivers,  therefore^ 
know,  or  think  they  know,  what  they  would  i^  at  themselves ; 
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they  are  for  potting  down,  at  all  hazards,  a  something  which 
they  cannot  describe,  or  even  give  a  distinct  name  to ;  and  ber 
ing  armed  with  power,  they  think  it  enough  to  say — ^  Don't  do 
what  we  want  yoq  not  to  cfo,  for  if  you  should,  we  shall  punish 
you  severely.'  But  if  the  subject  of  these  ju^t  and  enlightened 
legislators  were  to  asfk,  what  it  is  from  which  he  must  abstain, 
their  honours  would  be  sorely  gravelled ;  and  their  only  answer 
must  be,  ^  Nay,  that's  quibbling  and  cavilling.  You  know  what 
we  would  be  at;  obey  at  your  peril,'  X^is  grave  act  of  legisr 
lation  really  resembles  the  wayward  caprice  of  a  spoilt  child,— 
which  would  be  humoured  without  taking  the  trouble,  or  per-, 
haps  being  able,  to  tell  in  what  way  it  wishes  to  be  humoured  r 
or  of  some  half-besotted  vulgar  rake,  who  damns  all  sanctity ; 
and  were  he  suddenly  armed  with  the  awful  power  he  in  his 
thoughtless  words  assumes,  could  not,  by  any  means,  point  out 
the  spot  where  the  bolt  mqst  fall.  We  verily  believe  this  law 
stands  alone  among  the  ordinances  of  civilized^  or  even  half- 
civilized  countries,  in  this  respect.  Some  laws  may  give  a 
more,  some  a  less  explicit  definition,  of  what  they  mean  to  pfo- 
lubit  and  punish ;  but  here  is,  for  the  first  time  in  a  country 
that  plumes  itself  on  its  progress  in  philosophy, — and,  above  all 
in  metaphysics  and  jurisprudence, — ^the  country  of  Bonnet,  Du-^ 
mont,  Neckar,'and  Stael,  a  penal  act,  mthoMt.  an^^  definition  at 
all  of  the  crime ;  a  solemn  law  passed,  with  the  avowed  intent 
crf'encroaching  upon  liberty  qf  conscience  and  worship,  and  de-^ 
nouncing  heavy  penalties  against  an  undescribed,  unknown,  un-^ 
named  ofience, — an  ofience  only  alluded  to  by  way  of  refer-' 
ence,  as  to  sqinething  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  world,* 
but  without  saying  wnat  or  how* 

We  are  awafe,  that  any  further  comments  upon  a  law  suck 
as  this,  or  aqy  exposition  of  its  absurdity,  may  seem  superflu- 
ous, when  there  lies  on  its  head  np  less  an  imperfection  thanr 
concealing  the  crime  it  professes  to  punish.  Yet  the  novelty 
smd  importance  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  justify  some  further 
attention  to  its  details.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  Swiss^ 
government  is  left  wholly  without  its  accustomed  excuse.  Weak- 
ness of  resources  will  not  palliate  an  act  which  it  is  not  pre*, 
tended  any  strong  neighbour  ever  forced  upon  it  The  great 
c^ence  oi  reviving  openly,^  and  in  the  present  day,  the  most 
sbamdeiss  system  of  persecution,  is  all  its  own.  It  has  volun-^ 
teered  in  this  infamous  service ;  and  nothing  but  a  speedy  and 
open  retractation  can  save  the  name  and  character  of  the  Swiss 
&om  lasting  reproach,  among  all  to  whom  eitlier  religion  or  li- 
berty are  yet  dear. 

Let  it  be  observed,  th(«i,  hi  continuation,  tliat  we  have  ht^^^ 
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for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tyranny,  civil  or  reli^^ous,  a 
punishment  awarded  to  certain  persons,  or  rather  to  undescrib- 
ed  persons,  not  for  anything  they  have  done  or  omitted,  \m% 
because  they,  being  persons  of  a  particular  kind,  have  done 
things  allowed  to  every  other  class  w  persons.    The  crime  con- 
sists not  in  doing  something,  but  in  being  something;  and  that 
something  is  left  unspecified.     But  suppose  it  were  distinctly 
specified  ;  suppose  every  one  knew,  from  the  words  of  the  law, 
who  and  what  th^  members  of  the  forbidden  sect  were,  nay^ 
that  they  were  pointed  out  by  their  names  and  residences,  still 
did  any  mortal  ever  before  dream  of  prohibiting  an  act  quite 
lawful  to  all  mankind,  merely  because  done  by  certain  persons? 
Unless,  indeed,  our  own  Five  Mile  Act,  which  forbid  dissenl^ 
ers  from  coming  to  certain   towns.     The  Swiss  improve  on 
this  last  stage  of  persecuting  tyranny,  and  make  it  highly  penal 
for  the  sectaries  in  question  to  worship  God  ia  the  WJiy  plre* 
scribed  to  all  men  by  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  State ;  they 
must  not  celebrate  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Establiishea 
Church.     If  they  do ;  if  any  man  reads  the  Bible  in  his  family, 
or  prays,  or  sings  a  Psalm,  and  a  neighbour  happens  to  be  pre- 
sent on  a  visit,  or  by  calling  in  the  evening,  the  assembly  is' il- 
legal, and  the  master  of  the  house,  and  tl\ose  who  htive  assisted 
him  in  these  simple  offices  of  the  reformed  religion,  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  banishment  for  three. 

Again,  certain  things  are  specially  prohibited  under  the  same 
heavy  penalties  \  under  the  very  vague  and  indefinite  names  of 
<  acts  of  prosely tism  or  of  seduction,  tending  to  gain  oVer  per^ 
^  sons  to  the  said  sect. '  Now  it  never  was  defined  what  the 
said  sect  was  ^not  even  any  name  was  given  to  it*  But  suppose 
it  had  been  ever  so  clearly  pointed  out,  who  ^all  say  in  what 
consists  an  act  tending  to  gain  over  any  one  to  that  sect  ?  A 
conversation  upon  morals  or  religion  \  a  prayer  delivered  in  a 
young  person's  presence  \  a  hymn  chanted  before  him,  nay,  a 
sermon  preached  in  an  established,  church  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  the  necessity  of  taking  seriously  td 
heart  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  may  all  have  the  tendency  to 
gain  over  persons  to  a  sect  which  is  only  distinguished  by  the 
fervour  of  its  Christian  feelings*  What  man,  in  the  face  of 
this  law,  shall  be  safe  in  either  reading  the  scriptures  or  ex- 
pounding them  ?  A  word  in  favour  of  a  stricter  life  than  it  pleases 
the  lawgiver  to  lead-^an  exhortation  to  greater  sanctity  of  de- 
meanour than  he  may  deem  decorous,  or  nis  wife  and  daughters 
may  find  convenient — a  denunciation  against  those  who,  pre- 
tending to  be  Christians,  are  so  in  name  only— -all  the  ordinary 
topics  of  sermpns,  even  in  ibe  eoldest  and  most  regular  pulpits. 
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lur^  if  lEtny  one  chooses  to  prosecute  under  the  new  code  ofper^ 
secution,  placed  within  its  provisions.  The  solemn  and  impress 
fi^ve  reading  of  the  scriptural  denunciations  against  worldly-^ 
IBindedness»  and  incentives  tP  serve  God  with  the  heart  ratneif 
than  the  lips — the  l)are  p^sonouncing  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  without  note  or  comment,  would  clearly  be  ap  ^t  tend- 
ilig  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  new  §ect.  la  truth,  it  is  the  very 
^Qctrin^  of  what  ]&  called  the  sect,  tha^t  the  best  recommendatioQ 
pjf  the  genuine  Christian  life  is  the  careful  study  of  the  Scripr 
lucres  themselves ;  and  there  i$  hardly  a  step  from  this  worse 
^s^^xi  Eastern  edict  to  a  gep/er^l  prohibition  of  the  Bible. 

iis  new  caprices  ia  tyrants  have  given  rise  to  i^qv.el  pmii^T 
i^jCnts,  so  a  q^w  and  uncputh  nan^e  is  iiitroduc^  in  the  law  i9 
4enote  the  new  pu^nishment  denounced  alo^g  with  fipe^  prJso% 
imd  -exile.  A  persop  conyicteid,  that  is,  suspe^t^d  (for  ti^e  19 
here  absolutely  no  difference)  of  being  some>thing  which  the  le-* 
gi^slature  pleases  to  talce  pfiSbnce  at,  is  liable  also  to  ^  cmfinatiouii 
that  is,  to  being  prohibited  for  a  year  frpm  going  apross  th^ 
jbouhdaries  of  his  own  districjt^  even  if  h^  should  h$ve,  as  cont 
Mantly  happens  in  Switzerli^nd)  part  of  his  farm  lying  in  onje^ 
iipd  part  in  another  district ;  ,pr  his  nouse  in  one,  and  his  fields 
Xn  another;  or  his  farm  in  one,  and  his  market  in  another;  or 
i^s  family  in  one,  and  hi^  c)iurch,  or  physician,  or  school,  or 
midwife  ip  another ;  aipid  i^  ^H  cases  of  contravention,  whether 
4>f  the  year's  ^  confinatim^ '  or  of  the  three  years'  emulsion,  ,the 
residue  of  the  term,  even  if  it  be  two  years  and  a  hal^  must  b^ 
p^ussed  in  a  dungeon.  S^ve  us  from  the  liberty  of  word  and  ac« 
J^on,  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  lenity  of  criminal 
Jaw  by  w^ich  the  honest  Swiss  are  so  happily  di&tipguishedfro» 
ithe  Algerine$  and  the  Turks  ! 

Dpiu>tless,  among  the  many  singularities  which  distinguisb 
|his  from  all  former  l«w^  against  religious  liberty,  one  ca,nnc^ 
^a;ye  escaped  any  reader  learned  in  the  history  of  persecutions^ 
The  priest  does  not  here  appear — at  least,  not  in  his  own  person^ 
^r  even  by  any  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  act  whatever.  No  opi? 
Iiions  are  stated  as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  religion 
of  the  state,  or  to  Christianity  generally ;  no  heresy  is  denoupced 
us  such  by  the  proper  authorities,  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  trl* 
bun^.  These  have,  indeed/  no  room  for  interfering  in  thif 
case ;  for  there  is  no  heterodox  opinion  or  ob^rvance  imputed  tp 
the  sect  in  question ;  all  their  doctrines  andall  their  practices  ar? 
strictly  conformable  to  th^  faith  and  the  ritual  of  the  state  and 
the  community ;  ^nd)  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  hum^ 
yiolence  and  inconsistency,  the  penalties  of  the  law  are  der 
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DOtmced  against  tbezeal  of  those  who  caitivate  the  r^Kgionprd- 
tc^eted  by  thie  law,  and  in  the  manner  which  the  law  approves* 

*  At(;achery '  says  the  judicious  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  ^  des 
conditions  p^nales^  telles  que  la  privation  des  droits  civils  ou  poll- 
tiques,  a  un  changement  de  religion,  c'est  en  tout  cas  une  grande 
Jnjustice ;  n^anmoins  on  congoit  qu'une  pareille  loi  putsse  s'ex4ettter 
lorsqu'il  s^git  de. religions  dont  les  ceremonies  sont  diffirentefi,  et  qi^ 
le  magistrat  civil  pent  reconnaitre  k  des  caracteres  ext^rieurs.  Ma^ 
ici  rien  de  semblable.  Les  dissideos  professent  ostensiblement  1^ 
m^me  culte  que  la  majority ;  ils  protestent  de  leur  fid^lit^  scrupul^usp 
a  la  confe.^sion  de  foi  helv^tique,  dont  tous  les  Pasteurs  du  cantopi 
ont  jur6  comme  eu?;.  de  faire  la  base  de  leur  enseignment.  La  dis- 
tinction qui  existe  entre  eux  est  done  toute  spirituelle^  et  une  inquii- 
sition,  telle  que  cdle  de  Rome  ou  de  Madrid,  pent  seiile  pretendre 
•h,  la  reconnaitre  et  a  la  punir. '    p.  6. 

The  reason  nrged  in  defence  of  this  strange  law  is  not  thfe 
least  remarkable  part  of  its  history.  Its  defenders,  or  rather 
apologists,  rest  the  measure  upon  the  strong  feelings  entertained 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  against  the  hated  sect : — *  La 

*  majority  est  forteftient  prononc^e ;  ie  peupic  est  acharn^  contre 

*  les  fnSmiers;  il  n'en  vent  a  aucun  prix.     11  faut  bien  se  con- 

*  former  aux  voeux  du  plus  grand  nombre.*  We  say  the  apo- 
logists  of  the  measure  thus  express  themselves ;  its  defenders 
they  are  not;  for  they  assume  tts  condemnation  by  the  topic 
they  urge  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt.  Mark,  first  of  ail,  the 
-gross  inconsistency  of  this  topic  with  the  grounds  stated  for  pas^ 
sing  the  law,  in  the  preamble,  namely,  the  apprehension  of  pro^ 
selytism,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  sect  from  maKing 
progress  in  converting  the  people.  But  it  now  seems,  the  peor 
pie  are  one  and  aU  so  violent  against  the  sect,  that  the  penalti^ 
are  inflicted  out  of  deference  to  their  exasperated  feelings.  Thei^ 
what  better  security  against  the  apprehended  mischiefcan  therp 
be,  than  the  unpopularity  of  the  tenets  and  di§cipline  of  thp 
sectaries,  against  whom  the  community,  down  to  the  very  rabble^ 
are  excited  even  to  violence?    We  are  told  of  *  la  foule  attronp^ 

*  —des  cris — des  imprecations-^es  menaces  profer^es  contr^ 

*  descitoyenspaisiWesen  apparence,  etqui  ne  reclament  d'autrp 
^  privilege  que  celui  de  rester  tranquilles  dans  I'asile  de  leur 
<  maison — enfin  des  scenes  d^  desordre  dignes  de  la  populace 
^  de  'Naples  ou  de  Madrid. '  Yet  these  are  the  sectaries  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  by  new  laws  from  converting  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  this  is  the  people  whom  it  requires  the  Legislature  to 
protect  from  such  a  seduction.  But  the  greatest  absurdity  re- 
mains behind;  the  means  df  checking  this  conversion  are  pr^ 
cisely  tb^  only  ones  which  could  be  devised  for  promoting  it. 
The  sect  is  alreadjr  unpopular,  says  the  government ;  therefore 
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let  us  persecute,  in  order  to  make  it  popular.  We  confess  our 
scepticism,  however,  touching  this  kind  of  defence:  We  do  not 
think  quite  so  meanly  of  the  cunning  of  these  workmen,  bung- 
lers though  they  be  in  the  arts  of  oppression.  We  suspect  thte 
new  sect  is  not  quite  so  unpopular  as  is  pretended ;  that  it  has 
deep  roots  in  the  respectable  portion  of  the  religious  and  re- 
flecting people  among  whom  it  is  established ;  and  that  profli- 
gate men  are  seeking  to  check  its  progress,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  unpopular ;  a  pretence  derived  from  affecting  to 
take  the  clamours  of  the  rabble  in  a  few  towns  for  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  design  is 
not  the  less  sure  to  frustrate  itself,  and  propagate  the  very  thing 
intended  to  be  stifled.  Let  it  nevertheless  be  borne  in  min(^ 
that  the  lawgiver  who  sees  a  people,  or  any  portion  of  a  people 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  carried  by  it  to  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  commits  the  most  crying  breach  of  his  trust  that 
can  be  imagined,  if,  instead  of  checking,  he  ^icourages  such 
lawless  enormities.  This  edict  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
mobs  were  committing  acts  of  scandalous  outrage  against  all 
law  in  their  hatred  of  the  new  sect.  Ought  not  the  government 
to  have,  taken  part  with  the  victims  of  those  outrages  rather  than 
the  perpetrators  ?  Was  it  at  such  a  moment  fitting  to  denoundi 
the  sect^  already  a  prey  to  lawless  violence ;  at  a  moment  when 
such  scenes  as  these  were  enacting  ? 

'  Ici)  un  ministre  de  I'^vangile  est  insult^  par  la  populace, 
^  sa  maison  est  attaqu^e,  ses  vitres  sont  bris^es ;  la,  ce  sont  des 

*  femmes  que  Ton  maltraite  et  que  Ton  injurie ; ,  ailleurs,  deux 

*  freres,  dont  le  seul  crime  ^tait  d'avoir  chants  des  psaumes  di^ns 

*  une  reunion  dissidente^  sont  poursuivis  a  coups  de  pierres  et 
^  de  batons ;  on  les  renverse,  on  les  traine  par  les  cheveux,  on 
^  les  abreuve  d'outrages,  des  cris  blasph^matoires  accompagntnt 
'  cette  scene  scandaleuse,  et  un  d^ni  de  justice  et  la  seule,r6- 

*  paration  qu'obtiennent  les  victimes ;  dans  un  autre  lieu,  TefS- 

*  gie  d'un  citoyen  innocent  est  prise  pour  but  d'un  tirage  de 
'  carabine,  un  magistrat  est  present  a  cette  plaisanterie  decanni* 

*  bales ;  et,  loin  que  les  acteurs  en  soient  punis,  c'est  le  citojren 

*  insult^  que  l^on  bannit  de  sa  patrie. '      p.  15. 

But  the  neverfailing  defence  of  bad  laws  in  the  mouths  of 
weak  men-^those  unresisting  persons  whom  bad  rulers  count 
upon  as  sure  supporters  of  their  worst  measures'-^is  not  wanting 
here.  The  law,  though  bad  enough,  it  is  said,  is  sure  not  to  be 
executed — and  the  more  so  the  worse  it  is,  of  course.  To  which 
a  neverfailing  answer  is  always  speedily  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  hated  edicts ;  who  wont  suffer  them,  to  lic^  dormant,  ^rely 
to  back  the  arguments  of  feeble^  complying  defenders,^  whose 
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support  tiiey  always  make  s^re  of,  and  wlibse  hoetility  tb^  never  -' 
frive  thehisejves  any  trpubie  ^bout.  .  Accordingly^  We  have  the 
following  notable  sample,  selected,  we  are  told,  from  among  ' 
several  mhers  that  bccured,  during  the  first  hdlf  yearns  fiori-execu^ 
tivn  of  the  lawi 

*  Nous  n'en  citerons  qu'un  exemple  fentre  plusieurs.  C'est  le  proems  * 
qui  a  eu  lieu  k  Vevay,  dans  le  plus  admirable  site  de  IsL  terf e,  dand 
uh  pays  dont  la  richesse  et  la  beaUt^  sembleraient  ne  devoir  appeler 
dans  tous  les  coeurs  que  reconnaissance  envers  la  Divinity  et  bienveil- 
lance  chr^tienne  envers  les  homnies.  .  " 

'  *  IJniB  plainte  est  port^e  contre  M.  Charles  Rochat,  mini^tre  dii  ^ 
Saint  Evangile,  c6mmer6unissant  cbez  lui  une  assembl^e  religieuse  * 
illtcite.  Le  nora  obscur  dii  d6nonciateur  ne  nous  fest  pas  parvenu,  • 
mars  l^gnoble  grbssieret6  de  son  langage  et  de  ses  moeurs  se  trahit ' 
a  chfaque  ligne  de  la  d^nonciation.  Shr  une  telle  plaipte,  un  agent ' 
de  police  se  rend  au  domicile  de  M.  Rochat,  il  pafcourt  la  fnaison  ' 
sans  riencdntrer  pefsonne  ;  et,  comme  il  allait  se  retiref,  M."  Rdcha^: 
lul-m^Bie^  le  conduit  dans  une  chambre  au  second  6tage,  oi^  il  trouve  ^ 
r^utiiei^  cinq  peri^onnes,  la  femme  d6  M.  Rochat,  tin  de  leu^  amis 
comoHms  aveo  deux  de  seiB  soeurs,  et  ui^e  jeune  p^Ysdnne  ^tmngdre  d  ' 
]a.famitle<  Ces  ctnq  auditeurs  etaient  ranges  autoUr  d'ane  table  sur> 
UquelUt  on  voyaituQ  Ijvre  ouvert.  Ce  livre,^tai^  la  Bible^  dont  M.* , 
Rpchi^t  yc^aU  de  lire  et  d^expliquer  un  chapitre<  Voila  le  corps  du  r 
d^lit.  -^ 

'  L'instr^ction  commence  ;  M.  Rochat  est  mis  «n  aecusatipn  ;  de 
iiombr^ux  temoins  sont  appeles  etentendus;  on  les  sqlHcite,  on  les 
p^resse  de  questions.    'Tous  les  tdmoignages  sont  d'accord ;  les  dj§bats 
n*ajoutent  et  n'otent  rien  ^  la  declaration  de  Pagent  de  police ;  le  d^it  * 
reste  le  meme,  sans  etre  aggraye  ni  att^nul.     II  demeiire  constant  >. 
que,  dans  sa  propre  maison,  M.  Rochat  a  i^.un  chapitre  de  FEvan"  * 
gile  en  presence  de  sa  Jetnme  et  de  quatrypehonnes  de  leurs  amis^\ 
et  qu^l  a  pri6  Dieu  de  b6nir  les  explications  dont  il  avait  accompagn^  ' 
cette  lecture.  -  '  *  ' 

*  Tel  est  le  crime  dans  toute  sop  ^t^ndue ;  nous  n'cn  avons  rieirdiS-  ^ 
simul^.     Voi)^,  certes,  une  action  bren  coApable  et  bien  dangerfeu^ef;  ' 
)*ordre  social  seraat  compromis,.  si  ellerestait  impunie !    An^si  le 
rainistdre  public  conclut-il  a  ce  que  M.  Rochat  soit  confin^  pout-to^ 
an  dans  sa  commune.     Mais  ce  n'est  point  assez  aux  yeux  des  ma- 
gistrats ;  le  chatiment  ne  serait  pas  poportionn6  ^  Toffense  ;  ils  ap* 
pliquent  done  sans  hesiter  le  maximum  de  1^  peine,  et  M.^Roch^ 
est  condamn6  k  trois  ans  de  bannissement  hots  de  sa  patrie ! !  Si,  Bit » 
traitant  le  sujet  qui  nou»oceupe,  jfYptre  coeur  6tait  moins  navre  ;  si 
nous  6tions  animes  d'une  affection  moins  intime  pour  la  Suisse  et  pour 
le  canton  de  Vaud  ;  si  enfin  le  sentiment  dei'injustice  ne  faisait  pasf- 
dispa'raitVe  toute  autre  pens^,  de  quelles  innombrables  critiques!  pa- 
r«i)le  procedure  ne  serait-elle  pas  Tobjet  ? 

'  L'equite  veiit.qu<$  nous  ajoutions  que  la  sentence  de  M.  Rochal ' 
yjouyiLiu  NO,  84,  C  c 
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aitfi  r^disHe  d  ua  «B  4e  bantticfsetBent  pur  1*  tr%iind  d'tppi)'; 
mait  suffit-il  4^upe  moiodre  injustice  pour  r^parer  une  injiutice  pins 
cnaQte? 

>  A  de  Ug^res  diff^remces  pfd9»  le  jug^iqcnt  4e  M.  Rocbal  p#ut 
donner  I'id^e  des  procedures  instruites  contre  les  au^res  mipigtre^  , 
dUsidens,  MM.  Olivier »  Juvet,  ChavanneSy  Fivag,  Leurs  d^fonsea  ne 
sont  point  sous  nos  yeux,  mais  nou^  ea  avons  entendi^  ctt^  quolqu^  , 
fragmens ;  et  si  leur  argumentation  sur  la  loi  nous  a  quelquefois  p^uix 
faible,  nous  arons  6t6  vivement  touches  du  sentiment  religieux  q^i 
86  manifesto  dans  leurs  discours.  11  semble  qu'ils  aient  ii^  moins  oc-* 
cup^s  du  soin  de  so  ^6fendre  que  du  d6sir  de  faire  entendre  d  leur 
auditoire  quel^ues-une^  des  grandes  verites  de  I'Evangile.  £t  ^ 
nous  sommes  bien  infonn6s,  leur  pi^t6  n'a  pas  ^t6  sans  r^ct mpensoi 
qiielques  prejug^s  ont  6t6  d^truits,  quelques  cceurs  ont  ^  to^icbliSy 
quelques  bommes  sont  sortia  de  raudience  plus  cbE^iene  qu'ib  vtj 
^taient  entres« '     np,  10,  iZ. 

.  We  need  surely  gp  no  further  in  our  comments  ob^  this  most 
diagraceinl  subject-*- the  very  worst  {m@lss<^q  in  tbe  H«lvetkk 
story^^ofie  of  tne  wprst  traits  in  the  history  i£  any  modern  and-, 
civili^  p^ple;  and  only  to  be  forgotteB,  if  it  erer  oaa  be> 
OTerloid^edy  by  a  sadden  abai^onment  oi  the  wroi^,  and  return 
to  th«  r^t  path— in  whidi  the  Swiss  Mwre  generally  wont  |a 
tpead*:    The  good  oonduct  of  s<»n.e  cf  the  elergy  on  this  ocea- 
sion  merits  notice.     An  affecting  and  earnest  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  twenty-sirf'pastcMrs  of  the  EstaUtshed  church,  pray- 
ing the  government  to  rdax  iti^  rigour  and  grant  toleration  to 
their  sectarian  brethren.     They  assert  their  unaltered  devotion 
to  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  establishment  \  but  entreat 
the  civil  power  to  leave  to  God  the  punishment  of  offences  which* 
regard  God  alone.     Is  it  conceivable  that  we  should,  at  this 
t^oae  of  day,  be  actually  praising  men  for  lisping  the  fiarst  accents 
of  religious  toleration  ?    But  how  much  more  incredible  is  it . 
that  a  Svii&s  Government  should,  well  on  in  the  niueteent/t  oen- 
tury,  have  to' learn  such  purely  ekm^tary  lesfons  of  religious 
lil^rtvy  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  their  awn  establisllad . 
cWch !  * 


AftT.  VI.     Considerations  on  the  Qj^  qf  Public  Prosead^.  By. 
a  Barrister,    i^*  84.    London. 


f  The  excellent  Tract  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  reflections^ 
and  which  contains  the  facts  they  rest  upon,  k  ascribed  to  one  of  the- 
QMAt  able  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  ai^iable  friends  of  liberty  whom 
the  i^esent  day -has  to  boast  of^^the  Baron  de  St»S). 
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"f¥^te  havfe  fc^rfnerly  had  oeeasion  to  observe  upoh  the  ex- 
^^  traordinary  powers^  vested  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  in 
the  Lord  Advocate-^powers  wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius 
df  our  free  constitution,  and  which  nothing  btft  the  greatest 
vigilance  of  superintendance,  both  in  the  public  and  in  ParJia- 
meht,  could  prevent  from  becoming  intolerable  in  a  free  country. ' 
Some  of  tho§e  powers,  as  regards  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  are  excessive ;  and  the  addition  of  a  Grand  Jury  to 
control  them,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  a  most  salutary  im- 
provement. This  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  well* 
being  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
occasion  of  recurring  to  it,  and  of  claiming  for  it  the  attention , 
of  Mr  Kennedy,  and  such  othera  of  our  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened countrymen  as  devote  themselves  to  Seottish  Judicial 
Reform.  But  in  the  mean  time,  we  wish  rather  to  pmnt  out, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sister  country,  that  portion  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  office  whidi  appears  beneficial,— we  lilean  his  func- 
tion of  public  prosecutor,  which,  under  proper  checks,  and  with 
sdme  sKght  amendment,  we  believe  to  be  exj^remely  useful,  and 
in  England  a  grand  desideratum. 

~  In  approaching  so  alarming  a  subject  as  the  English  Criminal 
Law,  we  naturally  feel  the  awe  inspnred  by  the  difficuhfes  oF  all 
pmnts  of  foreign  Jurisprudence,  and  still  more  the  fear  of  touch- 
ing with  a  proSne  hand  that  which  its  own  Doctors  have  unanim- 
ously pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  No  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  or  philosOTher  either,  and  hardlv,  we  sufjpose, 
any  English  Judge  or  even  Bishop,  ever  thinks  of  calling  JLord 
Worcester's  machine  the  perfection  of  human  steam  engines ; 
But  laws  made  at  a  period  so  remote  that  their  existence,  in  a 
written  form  at  least,  is  questionable — when  the  people,  rulers 
and  all,  were  plunged  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  read- 
ing and  writing  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  distinguished  few"^ 
in  the  whole  community,  not  always  including  the  monarch  him- 
self—when man  of  letters  and  priest  were  synonymous  with  one 
able  to  sign  his  name,  a^d  this  pre-eminence  gave  an  immunity 
from  capital  punishments  for  the  worst  offences— nay,  whei^  in 
ciertain  cases  men^sr  civil  rights,  and  their  innocence  or  guilt  of  <:ri- 
rtinal  charges,  were  tried  either  by  the  hard  swearing  of  their 
friends,  or  their  own  skill  in  single  combat  judicially,  unless  tfiey 
could  be  more  summarily  settled  extrajudicially  by  the  fi^ts  of 
their  retainers, — it  seems  that  laws  maae  in  those  ages,  the  fruits 
of  such  vast  legislative  accomplishment,  such  perfect  capacity  for 
comparing  and  forming  systems  of  jurisprudence,  are  of  neces- 
sity to  be  regarded  as  the  most  precious  monuments  of  pro-  *  ' 
found  wisdom  and  learned  experience ;  and  all  the  real  wisdom  ^ 
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g/a\hed  from  the  centorieiB  of  exjserience  that  w«  have  since  iiad 
to  extend  ouir  knowledger  and  improve  our  skill,  must  be  tbrow4 
aside,  as  only  encouraging  a  profane  disrespect  for  the  igno*' 
ranee  a:nd  barbarism  of  our  ancestor^^  We  are  quite  aware,  there^ 
fore,  of  the  perils  that  beset  their  path  who  woulcl  humbly  ad^ 
venture  a  suggestion,  that  all  is  not  ^solutely  perfect  which 
was  irfvented  before  the  time  of  legal  memoify.  How  much 
more  desperate  does  our  lot  appear,  when  we  are  ^ash  enough  Ui 
ayow  a  belief  that  nothing  in  those  rude  and  venerable  ages,  not 
€ven  the  trial  by  fire  andwater,  is  more  barbarous,  and  betokens^ 
a  greater  want  of  improvement,  or  mote  indicates  that  all  experi-^ 
ence  has  been  thrown  away  upon  ufs,  and  that  we  are  still  in  thef 
Very  iniattc^  of'  the  sdetice  of  government  and  legis^Iation,  thaa. 
our  disposition  to  regard  the  n^ions  of  our  ancestors  as  per-' 
feet  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  shrink  from  avail<ff 
iDg  ourselves^  of  the  lights  of  subsequent  experience.  It  is  the 
Veriest  solecism  and  bmnder  that  can  be  committed,  and  arisen, 
nrom  a  confissipn  of  words — ^a  quibble  on  terms  rather  than  b 
confusion  of  ideas.  As  Lord  Bacon  observed,  it  comes  from; 
supposing  the  world  to  have  been  older  in  former  times,  mere^ 
ly  because  its  inhabitants^  had  they  been  living  now^  would  have 
been  more  aige^  than  ourseltes. 

In  those  barbarous  times  then,  it  was  left  in  a  great  degree  to, 
private  individuals  to  right  themselves ;  and  when  injured  by  the 
criminal  conduct  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  obliged  toredress? 
their  own  wrongs  by  law — ^aar,  in  a  sta^e  of  society  not  much  le89 
eiyilized,  they  had  been  wont  to  seek  redress  by  force.     A  man 
might  even  eommit  crimes  with  impunity  in  one  period  of  .our 
jacQciat  history,  if  he  could  but  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  his 
^uilt;  and  the  value  of  life  itself  was  estimated  in  the  currency 
of  the  realih.  This  is  very  ancient  law,  and  very  venerable ;  And 
Eit  the  praisers  of  ancient  iiistirutions  do  noi 
sgild;  for  the  modern  practice  of  hanging,  and . 
ig  priestsy  for  murdef,  is  a  liiere  innovation  j 
OT^ards  the  wistdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
>f  the  «  Olden  Time. '    The  redress  by  ap- 
>upled  with  thtf  right  of  the  appellee  to  wage 
,o  fight  with  the  next  of  kii>  of  the  murdered 
ntion  of  the  same  great  era  of  the  eomraon 
a  better  fate  than  the  more  venerable  Were-  * 
ly  abolished  within  the  last  five  or  six  yearsp 
>t  Parliament.     We  cannot  help  classing  the  \ 
the  criminal  law  in  motion,  by  private  pro-  ' 
akin  to  those  remnants  of  most  antique 'wis.- 
y  smelling  of  the  same  age. 
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"VWiett  any  offence,  however  grave,  is  oommitted  in  England, 
;^e  care  of  htmmag  the  offender  to  punishment  is  io  «very  -c^ts^: 
devolvetd  upon  me  private  party  injured,  or  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured;  or  in  Ae  rare  cases  of  the  party  injured  being  kHled, 
and  having  no  relations,  or  of  the  injury  being  done  to  a  pau« 
per,  then  the  prosecution  is  intrusted  to  the  parish  officers, 
'The  only  practical  exceptions  to  this  are  where  towns    have 
-undertaken  the  care  of  prosecuting  for  offences.    3ut  these  are 
•no  exceptions  in  our  view  of  the  subject^  they  rather  prove  our 
rule ;  for  such  arrangements  have  arisen  from  the  glaring  evils 
wbidi  grew  out  of  the  system,  and  are  partial  correctives  of  those 
«y^s.  The  general  principle  howev^ei*  is,  that  the  private-party  vo- 
^l:^f^arily  prosecutes,  or  is  boiind  oyer  to  prosecute,  by<the  ^agir 
istrate  who  commits  the  offender*  la  the  one  case,  )ie  undergoes 
'  aU  .the  ei^pense  of  a  prosecution^  with  the^isk  at  least  of  not  l?^g 
tlUoiwed  his  expenses,  (and  lately  a  Jydge  refiised  t,6  order  this 
;^llowan^,  because  oifie  ^ef  the  ^tsiesseg  for  the  prosecution  of« 
^nded  him  by  his  demeanour).     In  the  other  case,  he  nio^,  if 
lie  pleases,  Avoid  t^e  law  expenses,  but  be  is  suligectCo  the 
trouble  and  personal  expense  of  attending  to  give  evidence; 
and  in  both  cases  'k  depends  on  his  j^ood  will  and  pleasure 
^whether  he  ever  appears  to  prosecute  or  giv^  evidence,  or  not. 
If  t^ie  prosecution  is  voluntary,  he  may  drop  it ;  if  he  is  bound 
over,  he  may  forfeit  the  small  sum  in  the  recognizaxice,  and  l^e 
liears  no  more  tSocmX  it ;  Nor  does  the  prisoner — for  he  ^  acr 
quitted  for  want  of  prosecution,  and  can  never  be  trie^  iigMB«^ 
Publick  prosecutor  there  is  none,  in  any  sense  of  the  wbr4> 
^he  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  notie;  he  is  merely  th<{  officer  of 
'the  magistrate,  whose  iunctions  are  judicial  $  arid  who  may 
have  to  preside,  at  the  trial,  if  it  is  tried  at  the  Quarter^^ses- 
sic^s.    The  committing  magistrajbe  is  'none,  though  he  cofi^s^ 
perhaps  nearer  than  the  otbersb  ^  a  guardian  of  the  law's  execut- 
^fon ;  but  he,  too,  is  rather  judical  even  m  committing,^  and  he 
^y  sit  on  the  trial  himsdf^  as  to  his  powers  of  binmng.over, 
they  only  serve  to  ackttov4edg<^,  l^  matter  of  record,  the  want 
of  an  effici^at  prosecuton  tfinaM}^  the  Attomey-^Greneral  is 
noiie ;  for  he  hlj^s  no  mcH'e  power  of  origtnajting.  a  prosecution^ 
Jn  its  constitutional  form,  before  a  Qrand  Jury,  than  any  othel* 
person  in  or  o;^t  of  office.    He  iniist  proceed  like  another  per** 
son,  by  preferring' a  bill^  S0  that  in  {practice  he  nevervactk  as.a 
prosecutor,  e^ept  as  uny'  other  functionary  of  the  State  £h>es» 
by  directing,  when  lie  happens- officially  to  see  matter  fitfor  in«- 
quiry  in  the  course  of  his  other  duties,  that  a  bill  should  be 
preferred,  a  thing  which  v^y  rarely  haj^ns.     He  has  indeed, 
^  all  C9$;es>  tliepoi^erof  .stop{)ing  a  prosecution^  by.enterii^ 
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JUs  Ndk  Prosequiy  a  power  very  rarely  exercised ;  and.be  has 
a  power  of  fUing  ex  officio  uiformatioiis  for  misdemeanours  ^  but 
•Ais  extends  j;K>t  to  f^onies  at  all;  and  as  to  misdemeanours^  it 
js  practically  confined  to  cases  of  sedition,  libel,  and  offences  a* 
.minst  the  reyenue  laws,  and  matters  incident  to  State  offences! 
.^bstantially,  then,  there  is  nothing  like  a  public  prosecutor  in 
£nglaad ;  a  person  charged  with  putting  the  criminal  law  in 
motioq,  and  giving  the  puolick  some  security  that  offences^all 
•not  escape  unpunished,  &om  private  fear,  favour,  or  corrupt* 
4on. 

It  seems  enough  jto  state  this  fact,  to  show  how  .great  a  df^ 
&ot  ihis  is  in  the  judicial -system  of  our  neighbours*  But  let  us 
{Hirsue  for  a  little  way  its  known  practical  consequences.  Let 
3  few  &cts  speak  of  these,  foi;  they  speak  iifiore  plainly ,  th^ 
Biaoy  eomments.  .    : 

A.wealdiy  Bayonet  is  pleased  to  fire  a  loaded  fowling-piece 
4ta  revereml  clergyman  with  whom  he  is  at  variance.  He  is 
seized  and  carried  before  a  Justice;  and  the  offence  being  capi«- 
•tal,  lie  is  comniitted.  He  appeals  for  leave  to  be  at  large,  upon 
.  .ba^  This  is  refused.  The  Assizes  are  near,  otherwise  he  must 
dhave  been  discharged^  on  that  commitment  at  least;  for  it  does 
jAOl  specify  that  the  firing  was  with  intent  to,  do  a  grievous 
.bodily  harm,.^id  does  therefore  npt  bring  the  qase  withm  Lo^ 
rJBUenboi^oi^h's  Act,  but  only  shows  a  misdemeanour. to  hav^ 
•bc^a  daarged.  However^  be  is  brought  to  trial.  TI^jb  in^t* 
m^it  happened  not  to  have  the, same  blunder  with  the  warrant, 
,1fhich  it  well  might,  there  being  no  responsible  officer  to  pre-' 
|iare  it^  and  then  no  conviction  epuW  have  been  had>  whatever 
was  the  evidence;  and  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  been  discharged 
Jbefi^re  the  flaw  was  perceived,  he  must  have  been  discharged 
by  pfoclamation.  But  he  was  ^ually  s^fe,  or  rather  he  was 
better  off,— for  no  prosecutor  appearea,  .  The  Judge  called  an 
vain  for  witnesses, .  when  the  prisoi^r  stood  on  hi§  trial,  af^er 
being  remdarly  arraigned^ .  His  Lprdship  asked  in  what  sums 
tfa^  had  been  boimd  over  to  af^ear,  and  found  it  was  in  the 
;itsaal  trying  amoulit.  He  added,  that  he  never  saw  a  case 
jn<Hre  loudly  calling  for  a  trial,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  par- 
tie6  kad,:k  seems,  made  up  the  matter;  the  defendant  was  of 
iiecessity  acquitted ;  and  having  been  tried  upon  a  formal  and 
Buffidi^it  indictment,  be  can  never  again  be  tried,^  until  he  ^|:e& 
at  another  reyerend  neighbour.  This  is  a  very  recent  c^se. 
It  happ^ied  at  the  last  Assizes  for  oi;ie  of  the  Midland  coun<^ 
lies. 

,  Sonie  months  ago  Uaiere  waa  a  fight,  as  it  seems,  to  be  most 
^tocurately  termed,  at  one  of  the  great  publick  schools ;  and 
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after  a  long  strife  between  the  two  boys,  &<sc<»npatiied  with 
i$omewh)^t  extraordinary  dreumstances  of  enootiragement  to  the 
dombfttants,  one  of  them  was  carried  hoide  laikguishitig,  and 
(afi  the  indictment  says)^  languishing,  did  die*  the  satne  even^ 
ing.  An.  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  and  a  irerdi<5t  of  mait^ 
slaughter,  or  murder,  (we  for^t  which),  was  returned*  N4 
one  coming  forward  to  prefer  ft  bill  before  the  Grand  Jdry,  the 
survivor  was  put  upon  his  trial,  on  the  Coroner's  inquest;  and 
neither  prosecutor  nor  witness  appearing,  was  ^^coniBe  acquit^ 
ted.  The  Judge  demanded  the  sum  in  which  the  witnesses  had 
been  bound  over,  and  ^ound  that  it  was  twenty  pounds.  Any 
man  of  moderate  fortune  could  of  course  pay  this,  and  ten 
times  as  much.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  abstained  fironi 
{Yrose^uting,  probabfy  because  they  enterttdned  a  foolish  and 
Ift^holly  illegal  notion,  that,  the  battle  being  a  f|dr  one,  no 
crime  had  been  committed.  This  is  wholly  contrary  to  die 
law  of  the  land,  we  suppo^  of  every  Christian  land,  nay,  of 
every  civilized  land,  even  as  regards  men:  But  what  a  gros$ 
Odtrage  on  A\  common  sense  !  what  a  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  honour  to  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  them,  was  it  hi 
those  who  thought  that  code  could  apply  to  the  quarrels  of 
schoolboys  {  Bee  the  grievous  folly,  too,  of  the  school  and  kt 
Directors.  They,  of  all  men,  should  hlive  taken  care  to  pnM^ 
cute ;  it  was  the  only  atonement  they  could  make  for  the  scad* 
dalous  infraction  of  the  larw  of  England  jiist  committed^  under 
the  shelter  of  the  law  of  the  school.  They  feared  to  expose 
their  want  of  discipline,  no  doubt ;  they  were  alarmed  for  the 
reputiition  of  tb0  pittce ;  they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  hav* 
ing  one  boy  at  their  school  convicted  for  Idlling  anoth^;  theret 
fore  they  desired  to  have  the  whole  matter  hushed  up.  They 
countenanced  the  greatest  breach  of  law  and  religion  that  can 
be  committed,  under  the  illegal  and  unchristian  pretext,  that 
the  affair  Wi^  justified  by  the  Uws  of  honour,  ^though  neyer^ 
till  now,  were  those  Iaws  extended  to  a  ^rftmrntr  school  faereb 
Again,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  in  Pftrhtiment;  probably  out 
of  misplaced  tenderness  for  die  relations  of  theparties ;  possibly^ 
too,  from  fear  of  hurting  the  chfthtcter  of  a  seminary  sq  cnerisb/ed 
by  the  higher  classes.  The  parties  were  very  young,  it  is  said 
^k^they  Were  under  sixteen.  But  have  we  not  seen  boys  of  f^x-? 
teen  tried,  nay,  capitally  convkted ;  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hanged  ?  And  though  many  disapprove  of  the  eacteUt  of  such 
punishments,  who  ever  dreamt  that  those  offimders  should  banre 

Sone  without  any  penalty,  or  even  trial  at  all  ?    Suppose  twp 
oys  in  humble  life  had  so  fought,  and  one  had  fallen ;  does  any 
man  living  doubt  that  the  surviyof,  again#t  whom  the  Coroner^s 
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y^tyh^  found  a  yerdid;  pffel^iiy,  .would  haVe  been  jtried*  ^00** 
yijpted)  and  punish^  ?  Have  we  iiotf  therefore^  a  rigbtio  say5  in 
M^U  instance^  that  there  was  one  It^^  for  the  rich^;  t^vd  anoStb^tr 
for  the  poor.  But  if  there  bad  been  a  pttblic  prosecutoir,  he 
woiikl  not  have  dared  to  desert  his  duty  to  the;  country  arid  .the 
pfofe^^ioB  he  belonged  to.  ,  On  him  the,  love:  of  g^e^t  schook* 
vould  have  made  Ho  inipresedpnj  £is  ear  wpold  have  been  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  friends;  bjs  M^oiildhave  felt  none  of  the  de^ 
licacie^  of  individuals  towards  the  family  of  those  who  had.kiU-r 
jed  their  reJ^lion ;  .to  him  the  law  of  honour  would  have  been  ^ 
^^  letter;  and  thei^efore^  the  law  of  thelaod  wpuld  b^v^ ^o^ 
saved  by  him  from  the  scandaiops  outrage  committed  t|po|i  it, 
almost  withc^t  observation;;  it  wpold  bave  beian  spared  thi^ 
charge,  now  no  longer  a  metaphor  or  a  deelamaMon)  that  it 
ahows  an  aspect  of  complacency  to  ,tbe.  rich|  and  of  frowns  to 
the  poor. 

The^.oases  may  be  supposed  but  rare;  if  indeed  they  w«vil 
frequent,  the  people  would  not  bear  it ;  at  least  we  lri»^t  tfaejt 
would  not.  But  the  defeating  of  criminal  justice,  for  wfak^oS 
tjie  responsible  officer  we  are  treating  of,  is  frequent  epnough ;  it 
k,  in  short,  as  frequent  as  there  is  any  motive  to  frustrate  thq 
eiids  of  justice ;  that  ijs,  as  often  as  any  rich  man  would  escape 
ffom  pmiiahment,  or  any  indolent  or  misjiidging  person  would 
isbrink  feomthe  task  of  pi^osecuiing^ 

-  It  is  not  above  three  years  simce  a  wealthy  man,  in  on^.of 
oitr  principal  ports,  committed  a  forgery,  under  a  ten^fMUFary 
embarrassments  He  was  detected,  and  imprisoned;  the  pro* 
per  party  was  bound  over  to  prosecute  him ;  the  case  came  on ; 
nobody  appeared ;  the  recognizances  were  estreated,  of  course; 
and  the  wealthy  felon  walked  forth  to  his  bankers,  and  drew  a 
chedc  to  pay  the  forfeiting  party's  expenses !  Could  this  scanr 
dal  pos^bly  have  happenedi  had  there  .been  an  officer  of  the  laiy 
^iswerable  for  its  due  execution?  Or  can  we  aay  that  the 
Grown  does  see  the  law  executed^  as  loqg^  as  the^  scenes  are 
enacted  ?  Or  can  the  Crown  execute  it  without  such  an  officer  ? 
Or  can  we  allege,  with  the  lea$t  regard  to  truth,  th^t  the  law. 
is  one  and  the  same  to.  aU  conditions  of  persons,  while  such  de* 
fectsexiist? 

-  Agsdn,  how  many  offimces  are  unpunished,  nay,  pasped  over  ia 
silence,  from  the  unwillingness  of  parties  to  cooie  forward  a^id 
prosecute  ?  Humanity  misplaced  in  some ;  peculiar  nations  of 
cnusnnal  jurisprudence  in  others  (notions  possibly  right  in  them- 
selves, but  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which»  if  wrong, 
should  be  amended,  and  as  lo^g^as  it  rema^ins  uuaUered  should 
tale  executed) ;  ^mere  la^^iness  if)  ip^y ;  in  alfa^  all,  dislike  erf 
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expense  and  risk ;  opetate  not  merely^to  keep  back  proseetxtorsf 
but  to  slifie  accufiadoQS.  A  man  who  has  .been  injured,  snys 
nothing  of  it,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  prosecote;  orofle 
who  suspects  he  has  been  injured,  r^ts  in  half  ignorance,  to 
aToid  discoYering  guilt  which  he  might  be  forced  to  see  punish**> 

f  ed.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  urgr 
ed  for  relaxing  the  absurd  rigour  of  the  penal  code,  was  its 
tendency  to  deter  prosecutors  from  doing  tlieir  duty  to  the  pul>- 
Mc,  an  argument  of  undeniable  weight,  nay,  wholly  unanswer- 
able, as  the  law  now  stands  respecting  prosecutors*  Yet,^ 
strange  to  tell,  the  very  persons  who  most  stoutly  resisted  the. 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  and  who  could  at  once  have  wdt 
this  topic,  by  consigning  its  execution  to  a  public  prosecutor,* 
not  only  never  dreamt  of  such  a  change,  but  would  probably 
urge  their  favourite  argtimenis  of  andient  wisdom,  ^  established- 
f  order  of  things, '  and  >  dangerous  hovekies,  *  against  the  very, 
amendment  which  would  anfswer  the  priecipal  reasons  for  re- 
pealing the  severe  penalties  Aey  so  strenuously  defend.  It  will 
iiot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  are  seeking  the  means  of 
supporting  that  severity.  If  the  argument  against  it,  draw^ 
from  its  tendency  to  prevent  prosecution,  were  removed,  there 
would  still  remain  reason  enough  for  rejecting  it^  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  juries  to  convict,  and  the  public  to  ^o  along 
with  the  sentence.  But  the  argument  in  question  arises  frooi 
another  defect  in  the  system,  which  may  be  remedied;  wliite 
the  other  reasons  are  wholly  incapable  of  being  removedv 
These,  therefore,  are  the  true  grounds  on  which  to  oppose  tlm 
rigour  of  the  penal  code;  that  i»one  not  founded  in  tiie  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  capable  of  being  obyisatied  withouj;  any  refprmr 
of  tiie  abuse  itselfl 

-  We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  expose  the  iippej'f^^e?- 
lions  of  the  system  which  our  Southern  neighbours  deem  the 
very  standard  of  excellence,  in  one,  and  that  not  the  least  imp<»*r 
tant  of  its  branches ;  the  mainspi'ing  which  puts  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  criminal  administration  in  motion;  If  any  further*  ar- 
gument were  desii'ed,  it  might  well  be  found  in  the  evils,  hardly 
less  dian  the  one  now  described,  resulting  from  th6  e^p^i^nto, 
resorted  to  for  alleviating  its  pressure*  We  shall,  for  the  preT> 
sent,  only  allude  to  the  contrivance,  alike  clumsy  and  liable  to 
great  abuse,  of  assocmtions  for  prosecuting  felons,  to  whieli  hm 

•  lately  been  added  in  London  an  associatioti  for  protecting  trade 
from  swindlers.^  The  oppression  often  exercised  by  the  tormer, 
their  liability  to  be  made  the  coyer  for  jobs,  or  the  engine  of 
extirpating  poachers,  or  the  means  of  harassing  poor  menj  in 
all  cases  tb^ir  tendency  to  defeat  the  ends,  of  justice  by  tar#U4li<* 
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iog  tbt  purity  of  jaries^  net d  not  be  iUttstrtted  by  eilber  cmn^ 
H^pnts  or  instaences.  The  injustice  which  may  be  wroogfat  by 
tbe  latter,  we  can  beat  exemplify  by  stating,  that  it  con&nes  its 
operations  to  distributing  printed  circulars^  in  effect  denouncing 
certain  individuals  as  swinidlers,  who  are  named  in  a  way  appa<H 
rentiy  harmless,  but,  by  a  secret  understanding,  known  to  imply 
that  charge.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  most  useful  society  as 
the  law  tiow  stands ;  and  that  it  has  exercised  its  functions  almost 
always  with  entire  correctness,  and  has  seldom  committed  any 
mistakes;  we  are  aware  also  that  it  seeks  to  give  warnings  of 
cases  nbt  always  within  the  scope  of  any  existing  law,  and  some 
of  which  no  public  prosecutor  could  take  up«  But  what  we  say  is^^ 
Uiat  the  law  is  most  defective,  if  it  leaves  any  one  so  improtected 
against  frauds  as  to  justify  a  private  tribunal  in  thus  denouncing 
individuals  untried  and  unheard ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
amend  the  law,  and  appoint  persons  responsible  for  seeing  it 
rigorously  enforced ;  and  then  to  leave  individuals  exposed  to 
some  little  risk,  unavoidable  in  all  large  communities. 

We  might  give  as  another  example  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  the  Sociiety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice*  Its  prosecutions 
for  what  is  called  blasphemy,  we  entirely,  and  on  grounds  of  a 
religious  as  well  as  political  nature,  disapprove.  A  public  pro- 
secutor would  doubtless  not  venture  to  countenance  manv  cased 
of  this  sort,  which  it  must  bring  to  trial,  very  possibly  before  ju^ 
ries,  themselves  members,  or  connected  with  members  of  the  pwH 
seouting  body.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases,  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  the  whole  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  that  Society, 
because  they  cry  aloud  for  severe  punishment,  and  yet  no  indi-* 
vidual  CQU  be  expected  to  stand  forward  as  their  prosecutor*^ 
we  mean  the  sale  of  obscene  books  and  pictures.  It  is  the  real 
service  the  Society  has  constcintly  rendered  in  checking  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  subtle  poison,  that  makes  good  men  lament  the 
harm  they  occasionally  do  the  cause  botib  of  religion  and  reU*^ 
Ugious  liberty :  But  they  render  this  service  only  because  th€ 
public  officer  is  wanting  who  ought  to  do  it,  and  who  would  do 
it  without  any  of  the  evil  now  mixed  with  it  by  the  private  as- 
sociaticm.  Ilie  other  very  diflfererit  body,  known  by  the  namd 
of  tbe  Ebridge  Street  Gang,  owed  its  rise  to  the  same  defect  in 
tbe  law|  but  became  soon  so  notorious  a  job  of  certain  gieedy 
imd  profligate  speciilators,  and  carried  on  its  operations  with 
)3uch  a  contempt  of  all  &imess  and  equality,  that  it  wasl  - 
/speedily  overwhelmed  with  public  reprobation,  and  perished 
^pitied,  thpngh  supported  by  the  highest  names  among  the 
^^stocr$cy — m  Church  ^nd  State. 
'    It  need^  hardly  be  added;  that  we  are^onl^  the  advocates  of 
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such'  It  change  ini  the  En^ish  hiWt  as  vroidd  add  th^  ofiic^  ^ 
Public  Prosecutor  to  that  of  the  Grand  Jury,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. His  duty  would  merely  consist  in  bringiA'g  cases,  by 
himself  or  his  deputies,  before  mat  ancient  and  constitutional 
tribunal,  and  in  prosecuting  them  after  the  bills  should  be  found* 
7!lie  increase  (^patronage  thus  occasioned  would  dpubtless  be 
a  serious  evil,  but  there  might  be  means  of  checking  its  effects  i 
and  one  very  obvious  set-on,  if  it  could  not  be  termed  a  dimi* 
nution  of  the  mischief,  would  be  found  in  the  relinquishment  by 
the  crown  of  the  power  to  file  ex  officio  informations  in  any  case. 
Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that  the  greatest  practical  benefit 
which  could  be  conferred  on  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
would  be  the  addition  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
under  proper  restrictions ;  as  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  our  own 
jurisprudence  could  receive,  would  be  the  addition  of  a  Grand 
Jury  to  our  office  of  Public  Prosecutor. 


Art.  Vn.  Wilhelm  Metster^s.  Apprenticeship^  a  Navel.  From 
the  German  of  Goethe.  In  3  volumes  l2mo«  pp.  I03(X 
Edinburgh^  1824. 

npHERE  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  appear  more  capricious 
^  and  unaccountable,  thaii  the  diversities  of  National  Taste; 
and  yet  there  are  not  many,  tiiat,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
Itdmit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  form  evidentiy  a  section 
in  the  great  chapter  of  National  Character;  and,  proceeding  on 
the  assumption,  that  human  nature  is  everywhere  fundamentat* 
ly  the  same,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  the  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  it  into  so 
many  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,-— the  one  em- 
bracing all  that  relates  to  the  newness  or  antiquity  of  the  society 
to  which  they  belong,  or,  in  other  words,  lo  the  stage  which 
any  particular  nation  has  attained  in  that  great  progress  froni 
I'udenesd  to  refinement,  in  which  all  are  engaged ; — the  other 
<^mprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  accidental  causes  bv 
which  the  character  and  condition  of  communities  may  be  a^ 
fected ;  such  as  their  government,  their  rdative  position  as  tq 
power  and  civilization  to  neighbouring  countries,  their  prevail- 
ing occupations,  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all  perhaps,  as  to  the 
'question  of  Taste^  the  still  more  accidental  dreumstance  of  thq 
character  of  their  first  models  of  excellence^  or  the  kind  of  mo: 
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tit  by  whtcl)  their  admiration  and  national  vanity  had  first  been 

excited.  - 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvious  sources  of  peculiarity 
nt  any  considerable  length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  all  pri* 
initive  communities  proceed  to  civilization  by  nearly  the  same 
Mages,  than  that  the  progress  of  taste  rs  marked  by  correspondr- 
ing  gradations,  and  may,  in  most  coses,  be  distinguished  into 
period^;,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is  nearly  as  uniform 
and  determined.  If  tribes  of  savage  men  always  proceed,,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting  to*  that 
of  pasturage — from  that  to  agriculture,  and  from  that  to  com* 
merce  and  manufactures^  the  sequence  Is  scarcely  le^s  invariable 
in  the  hktory  of  letters  and  art.  In  the  former,  verse  is  unf- 
formty  antecedent  to  prose7-*marvcllous  legiendia  to  correct  his- 
tory— exaggerated  sentiments  to  just  representations  of  nature. 
Invention,  in  short,  regularly  comes  before  judgment,  warmth 
of  feeling  before  correct  reasoning — and  splendid  declamation 
and  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity  or  refined  wit. 
In  the  arts  again,  the  progress  is  strictly  analogous — from  mere 
mon^rosity  to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design,  first 
ini^iassive  formaKty,  and  next  in  fantastical  minuteness,  variety, 
and  flutter  of  parts; — and  then,  through  the  grj^dations  of 
startling  contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to  the  repose 
a«d  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much  of  that  contrariety 
of  taste  by  which  difrerenC  nations  are  distinguished.  They 
»o%  only  start  in  the  great  career  of  improvemient  ait  different 
times,  but  they  advTance  in  it  witK  different  velocities — somei 
lingering  longer  in  one  stage  than  another — some  obstructed 
and  some  helped  forward,  by  circumstances  operating  on  them 
from  within  or  from  without.  It  is  the  unavoidable  conse* 
quence,  however,  of  their  being  in  anv  one  particular  position^ 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  prodiuctions  and  those  of  their 
Hei-ghbours,  aecording^to  that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  tof 
th«  frface  they  then  hold  in  thb  great  circle; — and  that  a  wnole 
people  will  look  on  their  neighbours  with  wonder  and  scorn, 
for  admiring  what  their  own  grandfathers  looked  on  with  equaV 
admiration, — while  they  themselves  are  scorned  and  vilified 
i»  return,  for  tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grand>children  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  wc  have  termed  the  accidental  causes  of  great  differ- 
ences in  beings  of  the  same  nature,  do  not  of  course  admit  ot 
qitite  so  simple  an  exposition.  But  it  is  not  in  reality  more 
diilicult  to  prove  their  existence  ami  explain  their  operation.. 
Wkere  great  and  degrading  despotisms  have  been  earjy  eslA^ 
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blisbedr  eidief  by  the  aid  of  superstition  or  of  mere  force,  as  \ik 
most  of  the  states  of  Asia,  or  where  small  tribes  pf  mixed  des- 
cent baVe  bjeen  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  freedom 
and  superiority,  as  in  aneient  Greece — where  the  ambition  and 
faculties  of  individuals  have  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India  and  Bgypt,  or 
where  all  men  practise  all  occupations  and  aspire  to  all  honours, 
as  in  Germany  or  Britain, — where  the  sole  occupation  pf  the 
people  has  beenw^r,  a$  in  infant  Rome,  or  where  a  vast 
pacific  population  has  been  for  ages  inured  to  mechanical 
drudgery,  as  in  China — it  is  needless  to  say,  that  very  opposite 
notions  of  what  conduces  to  delight  and  amusement  must  neces- 
sarily prevail ;  and  that  the  Taste  of  the  nation  must  be  affected, 
both  by  tiie  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught  to  cultivate, 
and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led  to  unfold* 

The  influence  of  early  models*  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  of  any;  and  may  be  easily  enough 
understood.  When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  any 
particular  kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  become  good 
judges  of  it^  and  account  certain  considerable  degrees  of  it 
indispensable, — while  they  are  comparatively  blind  to  the  nie^^ 
rit  of  other  good  qualities  to  which  they  had  been  less  habi- 
tuated, and  are  neither  offended  by  their  absence,  nor  at  alf 
skilful  in  their  estimation.  Thus  those  nations  who,  like  the 
English  and  £)utch,  have  been  long  accustomed  to  great  clean- 
liness and  order  in  their  persons  and  dwellings,  naturally  look 
with  admiration  on  the  higher  displays  of  those  qu^ities,  and 
are  proportionally  disgusted  by  theii'  neglect;  while  they  afe 
apt  to  undervalue  mere  pomp  and  stateliness,  when  destitute  of 
these  recommendations :  And  thus  also  the  Italians  and  Sici- 
lians, bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  magnificence,  are  curiously 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  make 
but  little  account  of  the  more  homely  comforts  which  are  so 
highly  prized  by  the  others.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the 
first  successful  adventurers  in  art  should  have  excelled  in  any 
particular  qualities,  the  taste  of  their  nation  will  naturally  be 
moulded  on  that  standard — will  regard  those  qualities  almost 
exclusively  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  will  not  only  consi-  - 
der  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to  all  pretensions  to  excellence,  but 
will  unduly  despise  and  undervalue  other  qualities,  in  themselves 
not  less  valuable,  but  withrwhich  their  national  models  had  not ' 
happened  to  make  them  timeously  familiar.  If,  for  example, 
the  first  popular  writers  in  any  country  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  pompous  an<J  severe  regularity,  and  a  ^ 
iiertain  elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execution,  it  will  n^- 
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ttirally  follow,  that  the  national  taste  wiH  not  onfy  become  criti- 
cal and  rigorous  as  to  those  partieidars,  bntwifl  bepropor^ 
tionaliy  deadened  to  the  merit  of  vitadty,  natuire  and  invent- 
tion,  when  combined  with  irregularity,  homeliness,  or  confii^ 
sion.  While,  if  the  great  patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  m 
variety  and  rapidity  of  invention,  and' boldness  and  truth  oT 
sentiment,  though  poured  out  with  considerable  disorder  and 
incongruity  of  manner,  these  qualities  would  iquickly  come  to 
be  the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  correctness  and  de^ 
corum  of  the  other  schooi  be  despised,  as  mere  recipes  for  mo*- 
notony  and  tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain  effects  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  first  great  popular  writers  of  all  countries.  But 
still  we  do  not  conceive  that  the}'  depend  altogether  on  any  thing 
so  purely  accidental  as  the  temperament  or  early  history  of  a  few 
individuals.  No  doubt  the  national  taste  of  France  and  of  England 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  differeht,  had  Shakespeare  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  Boileau  and  Racine  written  m  English;  But 
then,  wedo  not  think  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  French* 
man;  and  we  conceive  that  his  character,  and  that  of  other  ori- 
ginal writers,  though  no  doubt  to  be  ccmsidered  on  the  whole 
as  casual,  must  yet  nave  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  bred.  -  It  is 
plain  that  no  original  force  of  genius  could  have  enabled  Shake- 
speare to  write  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians.  Neither  do  we  think 
that  he  could  have  done  so,  in  any  other  countiy  but  England—- 

rmed,  familiar  England — whose 
ion    not  only  presented  *  every 
*  to  his  eye,  but  taught  and  per- 
yhest  to  me  lowest,  to  know  and 
babits  of  all  the  others — and  thus 
only  to  deduce  the  true  charac«- 
ittfinite  variety  of  experiments  ' 
he  sense  and  the  hearts  of  eaeh,^^ 
le,  which  every  one  feds  to^be  • 
ion. 

er,  or  rather  too  much,  on  these  ' 
hich  in  truth  is  sufficiently  clear  ' 
le  contrariety  is  great  and  univer^ 
there  is  a  pretty  general  confor- 
nfluence  taste  and  in  the  results, 
to  find  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  or 
our  own — and  have  no  difficulty  » 
an  nature  and  human  capacities 
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are  sulM^Milially.^e  sumei  and  of  referring  this  distiepemcf 
to  tt^  contrast  t^at  exists  in  the  whole  state  of  society^  and  the 
kmi^ledge,  and  the  opposite  qualities  of  tiie  ofagects  to  which  we 
ba^e  been  respectively  accustomed,  to  give  our  admiration. 
That  nations  living  iii  times  or  places  altc^ther  remote,  should 
disi^ree  in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else,  seems  to  us  quite  natural. 
They  are  only  the  nearer  cases  that  pu^te.  And,  that  great 
Europeiui  couotries,  peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races,  edu- 
cated in  the  admiratkn  of  the  same  classical  n>ode]»-^vetierating 
tl^:  same  remains  of  antiquity — engaged  substantially  in  the 
same  occupations— ^communicating  every  day,  on  business, 
liters  and  society— -abound  up  in  short  in  one  great  common* 
wealthy  as  against  the  inferior  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  world, 
should  yet  difiFer  so  widely — not  only  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  rcapective  productions,  but  as  to  the 
constituents  of  excellence  in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill, 
does  indeed  sound  like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of  whjch  every 
one  may  not  be  able  tp  deduce  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tiona. 

•  The  great  practical  equation  on  whidi  we  in  this  country 
hate  been  hitherto  most  frequently  employed,  has  been  between 
OU9  own  standard  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognised  among 
our  neighbours  of  France : — And  certainly,  though  feelings  of 
rivalry  have  somewhat  aggravated  its  apparenl^  beyond  its  real 
amount,  there  is  m  great  and  substantial  difference  to  beac- 
combed  for,  in  the  way  we  have  suggested—or  in  some  other 
way.  Stating  that  difference  as  generally  as  possible,,  we  would 
say^that  the  French,  compared  with  ourselves,  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  faults,  and  less  transported  with  beauties— more  ena- 
moured of  art,  and  less  indalgent  to  nature — more  charmed 
widn  overcoming  difficulties,  than  with  that  power  which  makes 
us  unconscious  of  their  existence — ^more  averse  to  strong  emo- 
tions^ odr  at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity — more 
students  of  Taste,  in  short,  than  adorers  of  Gienius-r-and  far 
more  disposed  than  any  other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese^ to  circumscribe  the  rules  of  Taste  to  such  as  they  them- 
fielves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to  limit  the  legitimate 
empire  of  Genius  to  the  provinces  they  have  explored.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of 
literary  Europe,  on  these  debatable  grounds;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  result  has  been  fiivourable,  on  the  whole,  to 
die  Eoglisb,  and  that  the  French  have  been  compelled  to  recede 
coB^daraUy  from  many  of  theiT  exclusive  pretensions — ^a  result 
which  w^  are  indined  to  ascribe,  less  to  the  arguments  of  our 
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» thatito  thosex^ircum&tance&ih  tbc'recenikkfeor^i* 
h  have  coinJ3elIed  our  ingenious  neighbours* ta v. 
1  they.had  ever  done  before  with  the  surround- 
thus  to  become  better  iicquainted  sviih  ihedt-  . 

bich  genius  and  talent  may  assume 

ire  thus  fairly  in!  the  way  of  setding  our  difier-> 

e,.  .we  areJiuJe  more  .than. beginning  tbem^.^e 

my;,  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  yo^, 

which  has  suggested,  all  the.preceding.reflec*) . 

lions,  has  given  us,  at;  the  same  tithe,  an  impression , of  such  ra«: 

dical,  and  apparently  irrecbncileable  disagreement  as  to  pruioi^ 

pies,  as  wo,  can  scarcely  hope  eithjsr  to  remove  by.  ourireasdn*! 

account  for  by  our  sugges*/ 

ccHisent  of.  all  Germany,  tor. 

very  greatest  writer.  The 
inventive, -T-the  most  cbarac** 
id  x)f  his  couniry.  :  We  re- 
mplicit  faith  and  suitable  re^: 
squence  with  very,  great  Mt 
We  have  perused  it,-in««': 
vhich  we  have  prefixed  the> 
rofessed  admirer,  and  by  on6> 

a  person  of  talents,  aim  by  < 
ordinary  maimer,  at  least  of; 
he  has  to,  deal.  -We  need^ 
ge  of  the  work  only  accoi;d-» 
rment  jii\d  habits. of  feeHqg;: 
dictate  to.  the  reftders  or.  the 
id  think  of  their  own  favour-*, 
m  know,  in  ail  plainness  and- 
>elieve  most  of  our  country-. 
mivre  of  Teutonic  genius, 
at  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
pr  at  ail  comprehend  .upon< 
;oyjd  ever  be  considered  asi 
i^Ie  performance.  To  us  iti 
ijiberate  consideration,  to  be» 
'UOUjB,  vulgar,  and  'afiected,;> 
l^rable  powers  of .  invention^ . 
lo  far  from  perfeetion^  as.to. 

one  flagrant .  offence .  agaaitst 
^  JMst  rule .  of  xomposiUon^i 
^  a  mind  capably. both  of. a-* 
s  full  of  mere  silliness  an4 
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cfafldUh  afiWtiitioii;— 'alid  though  etidently,  the  work  of  ope 
iilrho  h«d  seen  and  observed  ihuch,  it  is  throughout  altc^etber  un* 
natural^  and  not  so  properly  improbable^  as  affectedly  fantastic 
ami  absurd^-kcpt,  as  it  were^  studiously  aloof  irqm  general  or 
ordinary  nature— never  once  bringing  us  into  contact  with  real 
life  or  genuine  character^-«-and,  Where  not  occupied  with  the  pro- 
fessional squabbles,  paltry  jargon^  and  scenical  profligacy  of 
strolling  players,  tumblers,  and  mummers  (which  may  be  said, 
to  form  its  staple),  is  conversant  only  with  incomprehensible, 
luystics  and  vulgar  men  of  whim,'  with  whom,  if  it  were  at; 
fdl  possible  to  understand  therpy  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be 
acquaiiited.  Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with,  is  a 
riddle  and  an  oddity  ;  and  though  the  tissue  of  the  story  is  suf<^ ' 
iiciently  coarse,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  infected  with 
a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  k^pt  in  the  air,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatres,  and  never  allowed  to 
touch  the  solid  ground,  or  to  give  an  impression  of  reality,  by 
tlie  disclosure  of  known  or  living  features.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  however,  there  are,  every  now  and  then,  outbreakings  of 
a  fine  speculation,  aird  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly  ima- 
gina^on-—an  occasional  wild  and  exotic  glow  of  fancy  and  poe- 
try-*-a  vigorous  heaping  up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright 
and  powerful  description. 

.  It  is  nofc  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for  these  inf:ongruities,; 
or  to  suggest  an  intelligible  theory  for  so  strange  a  practice. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  peculiarities  of  German 
taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to  ihe  comparative  newness  of, 
original  composition  among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to  the 
sitate  of  European  literature  when  they  first  ventured  on  the 
experiment — and  in  part  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
c^Qjantry  itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  write^  or  to  whom  writing  is  there  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Germans,  though  undoubtedly  an  imaginative  and  even 
enthusiastic  race,  had  neglected  their  native  literature  for  two 
hundred  years — and  were  chieflj  known  for  their  learning  and 
industry.  They  wrote  huge  Latin  treatises  on  Law  and  Theolo* 
gy-r—;ind  put  forth  bulky  editions,  and  great  tomes  of  annotations 
on  the  classics.  At  last,  however,  they  grew  tired  of  being  re- ^ 
spected  as  the  learned  drudges  of  Europe,  and  reproached  with 
Uieir  consonants  and  commentators;  and  determined,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  to  show  what  metal  they  were  made  of,  and  to 
give  the  world  a  ta«te  of  their  quality,  as  men  of  genius  and  in- 
vention. In  this  attempt  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  was^ 
at  all  events  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  scholastic  imita- 
VOL.  XLII.  NO.  84.  D  d 
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I'ors  of  the  classics.     Thai  would  Have'  smelt  too  much,  they' 
thoaght,  of  the  old  shop ;  and  in  order  to  prove  their  claims ' 
to  originaiity,  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the  o[5- 
posite  extreme, — to  venture  on  something  decidedly  modern,  • 
and  to  show  at  once  their  independence  on  their  old  mas«  * 
ters,  and  their  superiority  to  the  pedantic  rules  of  antiquity. 
With  this  view  some  of  them  betook  themselves  to  the  French 
models — set  seriously  to  study  how  to  be  gay — apprendre  a  Hre  ' 
vif-^BXid  composed  a  variety  of  petites  pieces,  and  novels  of 
polite  gallantry,  in  a  style — of  which  we  shall  at  present  say  no-- 
thing.     This  manner,  however,  ran  too  much  counter  to  the 
general  character  of  the  nation  to  be  very  much  followed-^and 
undoubtedly  the  greater  and  better  part  of  their  writers  turned 
rather  to  us,  for  hints  and  lessons  to  guide  them  in  their  ambi- 
tious career.     There  was  a  greater  affinity  in  the  temper  and 
genius  of  the  two  nations — and  our  great  authors  were  indis- ' 
putably  at  once  more  original  and  less  classical  than  those  of 
France.     England,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  could  furnish 
abundance  of  bad  as  well  as  good  models — and  even  the  best 
were  perilous  enough  for  rash  imitators.     As  it  happened,  how-- 
ever,  the  worst  were  most  generally  selected — and  the  worst 
parts  of  the  good.    Shakespeare  was  admired — but  more  for  his 
flights  of  fancy,  his  daring  improprieties,  his  trespasses  on  the* 
borders  of  absurdity,  than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectify- 
ing good  sense  by  which  he  redeemed  those  extravagancies,  or* 
^ven  the  profound  tenderness  and  simple  pathos  which  alternat- 
ed with  the  lofty  soaring  or  dazzling  imagery  of  his  style.    Alto- 
gether, however,  Shakespeare  was  beyond  their  rivalry;  and* 
though  Schiller  has  dared,  and  not  ingloriously,  to  emulate  his* 
miracles,  it  was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rivalries  that  the' 
body  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  aspired.     The  ostentatious' 
absurdity — the  affected  oddity^— the  pert  familiarity — the  bro- 
ken style,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of  Tristram  Shandy — ^the 
mawkish  morality,  dawdling  details,  and  interminable  agonies 
of  Richardson — the  vulgar  adventures,  and  homely,  though,  at^ 
the  same  time,   fantastical   speculations  of  John   Bimcle  and 
others  of  his  forgotten  class,  found  far  more  favour  in  their  ^es.' 
"  final,  startling,  unclassical,  apd  puzzling.     They* 
y  by  not  being  altogether  intelligible — effectually 
tony  by  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their  transi- 
ised  to  rouse  the  most  torpid  sensibiHty,.by  the  vlo- 
iverance  with  which  they  thundered  at  the  heart. 
3  very  things,  accordingly,  which  the  German* 
n  search  of; — and  they  were  not  slow,  therefore, 
1  improving  on  them.     In  order  to  make  them- 
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tbwoughfy  tliSir  own;- tfcVyha^  drily  to  exa^gcrafe^  tlieir'^e^* 
©<ilmrftie<^-*t0  mix  i^p  ^^h  tbetri-  a  certain  alJowaticfe  of  their 
dd  virfonary  philosophy,  misty  metaphysi6s^  and  siiperstitloii» 
visions — aria  to  introduce  a  few^crizy  sent0hii<^s' theorists,  ta 
sprinkle  over  the- whole  a  seasoiiing  of  rash  speculation  on  mo^'. 
Falijnr  «ind  the  fhte*  arte. 

*'  The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  variety  of  odd  compari- 
sons and  &na<}dO«ttt^Me  similies— bori^owfcd^  foi*  the  most  part,' 
from;  low  and  j^voitfrtg'd>ject9,  «nd,  all  the  better,  if  Ih^y  did 
noti  ex&ictiy  fit  th<e  subject,  or  «veti  inftrodttced  hew  perpfexity 
into  that  whkih  they' brofesseduo  iUustratel  -  '     ' 

"  Tills  goe^  filf,  we  think,  to  explain' thfe  absurdity,  incon^rliity^ 
ami  aflPettatiolfi  0fttlie'\^^)rks  of  which  we  are  speaking.     But* 
tbere-iff  yet  ftnOtheY  dfetfeguishmg  quality  for  which  we  liave^ 
not  accounted — and  that  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Vulgarity  which^ 
pervades  aU  cheir  vii^teties,  and  Coiistittrtes,  perhaps,  their  most 
repulsive^  characterisde.     We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to' 
descr&e  this  unfortlinate  peculiarity,  except  by  saying  that  it  is' 
the  vulgarity  of  pacific,  comfortable  Butghei's,  occupied  with 
stuffing,  cooking,  and  providing  for  their  coarse  persotiial  accom* 
modations*     There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of -genius  who 
condescended  to  attend  so  mkiately  to  ^e  npthrtatnrats of  their 
heroes  and  •  heroines  as  the  nofeMlsts  of  modem  Germany.  Their 
works  sm^l,  as  it  Were,  of  grocek*}es — of  brown  papers  filled  with 
greasy  cakes  and  slices  of  bacon, — and  fryings  in  frowzy  back' 
parlours.     All  the  int^resthrg  recolleotibhd'of  childhbed  turn  on ' 
remembered  tidbits ^nd  i^und^rig^  of  savbury  store-rooms.  In' 
the  midst  of  their  tno^t  passionate  scenes  there  is  always  a  s^rious^ 
and  affoctionate  notice  of  the  substantial  pleasures  of  eating  an3^ 
drmking>*    The  r&ptures  of  a  tet^-a-tfete  are  riot  complete  with- 
out a  ^l^ttle  of  nice  wine  and  a  *  trim  coH^tion.  *     Their  very* 
sages  deliver  their  oracles  <)Ver  a  glass  of  puniiih;  and  the  en-* 
chanted  lover  finds  new  apologies  for  his  iddlatry  in  taking  « « 
survey  of  his  mistress's  *  comos,  soap,  and  towels^  with  the" 
tratces  of  their  use.'     These  biaser  necessities  of  our  nature,  in* 
short,  which  all  other  writers  who  have  aimed  at  raising  the 
imagination  or  touching  the  heart  have  kept  studiously  out  of 
view,  are  ostentatiously  brought  forward,  and  fondly  dwelt  on. 
by  the  {^thetic  authors  of  Germany. 

We  really  ciinnot  well  account  for  this  extraordinary  taste. 
But  we  Suspect  it  is  owingto  the  importance  that  is  really  attached 
to  those  solid  comforts  and  supplies  of  necessaries,  by  the  great- 
er pirt;  of  the  readers  and  writers  of  that  country.  Though  * 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  Germany,  it  operates  less 
by  raising  the  mass  of  the  people  ta  a  potential  equality  with 
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Hiiis  gooflly  stuff  extends  tlirough  My  mortal  prtgei-^alt  seS* 
rions,  solemti  and  silly,  fat  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  worst  gift 
thing  ever  published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  if  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work,  we  must  verify  the  ac«> 
count  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  it  by  a  few  extracts.  Wilr 
lielm  is  describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet  Samuel  in  his 
Punches  Opera  of  Geliah,  and  telling  ^  how  die  taffeta  of  tH^ 
<  cassock  had  been  taken  from  a  gown  of  bis  |nrBndm0tber's$ ' 
when  a  noise  is  beard  in  the  street,  and  the  o^  maid  BarbMt 
infenns  them  that  .    . 

*  The  disturbance  arose  dtorn  a  set  of  jolly  compankms,  wfie  w^tv 
just  (hen  caUying  oitt  of  the  Italian  Tavern,  hard  by;  where  they  liai 
b^n  busj  disQttNmg;/raiA  .oysters^  a  cargo  of  whieh  bad  Just  armci^ 
jiod  j^.no  meatw  spariiDg  their  champaign*  ''  Pity, "  Mariana  aaidl^ 
**  that  we  did  not  thiak  of  it  in  time ;  we  might  have  had  aove  enteo- 
.laiomeiit  to  ourselves.''  "  It  is  not  yet  too  late,*'  said  Wiihelm»  giving 
jBarbara  a  lotiis  d'or  :  ''  get  us  what  we  want ;  then  come  and. take  m 
sl}ar^  with  tis.**  .  The  old  dame  made^speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimlyf 
IXMrered  table,  with  a  neat  colladon,  stood  before  the  lovers;  They 
jiaade  Barbara  sit  with  them ;  ihei/  ate  and  dranky  and  enjoyed  theair 
«eWes.  Qn  such  occasions,  there  is  never  want  of  enough  to  say* 
.AfaMana  soon  took  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old  dame 
turned  the  conversation  upon  WilhelmV  favoudte  topic.  *^  Yon  wei^ 
4elli«g  us,**  she  said,  ^'  about  th^  first  exhibition  oi  a  puppet-show  on 
Christmad-ete :  I  remember  you  were  interrupted,  just  as  the  ballet 
Wis  going  to  begin^"  "  I  assure  ydu«"  said  Wtlhelm,  ^*  it  went  off 
quite  well*  And  certainly  the  strange  caperings  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooresses,  these  shepherds  and  sbephardesses,  these  dwar6  and 
dwarfesses,  will  never  altogether  leaves  my  reepUectioD  while  I  Hvo.*' ' 

&C.  &C*  >    :  .  >  • 

..   We  «pare  our  readers  some  dozen  pa;^  of  d(^-^egsing 
and  joinery,  and  come  to  the  following  choice  passage.  ' 

*  'Mn  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houses,''  continued  Wilhehn, 
*<  children  have  a  feeling  not  unlike  what  I  conceive  rats  and  miee 
to  have ;  they  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  they 
may  come  at  anii^Jbrbidden  fhinty^  they  enjoy  it  also  with  a  fearful, 
stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness. of 
childhood.  More  than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  thm 
habit  of  looking  oi^t  attpntivl^ly  to  see  if  I  could  notice  ani/  cupboard 
Ufl  qpenf  or  key  standing  in  its  lock.  The  more  reverence  I  bore  m 
my  heart  for  those  piosed  doors,  on  the  ouhide  of  which  I  had  to 
pass  by  for  weeks  and  months,  catphipg  only  a  furtive  glance  when 
our  mother  i)ow  and  then  opeped  the  conseorated  place  to  take  some- 
thing from  it,---the  quipker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opportunities 
which  the  forgetfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  times  afforded  roe. 
Among  ^11  the  doors,  that  of /A^  s^r^-reum  was,  of  course,  the  one  I 
.WiO^h^l  tqq$i  i^rr^wly.    fw  of  the  jeyf^l!antioipations  in  life  can 
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equal  jthe  feeUog  which.  I. used  to  have^  when  my  mother  happeneidrlo 
call  me,  that  I^might  help  her  to  carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I 
might  pick  up  a  few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  perrai^sjon,  er 
1)y  help  of  my  own  dexterity.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  thi^ 
chamber  took  hold  of  my^raagination  by  their  magnitude ;  the  very 
firagrapce  exhaled  by  so  muijifarious  a  collection  of  sweet- smelling 
^spice's  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  failed,  when 
t>a8smg  near,  to  Mnger  for  a  littfe,  and  regale  myself  at  least  on  the 
unbdted  atni^oephere.  At  length,  one  Siinday  morning,  my  mother, 
teing  hur-ried^y  the  rlng^  of  the'Churdh-bells,  forgot  to  t^ke  th^ 
precious  key  with  her  on  shutting  the  door,  and  went  awayleavinjf 
(ii|jdie!hou8e'ia:ttdeep  (ml>b^'stillnei6C  IKo  sooner  had  I  marked 
IMk  toiertk^tit^  than  gliding  adfUy  oiibe  or  twiee  to  ^d  from  the 
|)boe,  .1  At  last  iappco«died  very  gingeriy,  <»peqed  the  door,  and  felt 
;liipj[»eif^after  a  sm^e  f^ep,  in  immediate  contiaet  widi  these  msaaifbid 
-mod  4oiiig*wiished-£or  Mans  jof  fai|9pin€JBS*  1  giab^d  over  glasies', 
jehesif  and  bagSy  iad  ^/ifsoers  and  bokes,  witlh  a  quick  and  doUbtM  eye^ 
cooaid^ping  what  I  ought  to  take ;  infoed  finisilly'to  mj  dear  withered 
•p^uns;  provided  myself  abo^with  a  few  ei^mi/  epfiesy  and  completed 
the  forage  with  an  oraage«^chip.'  I  was  ^ietly  retreating  with  my 
•pftonder,  wlien  some  HtUe  oheMs,  Tying  piled  t)Ver.  one  another^ 
4Miiigbt  my  attention  ;  the  more  so,  at  I  noticed  a  wire,  with  hooks 
at  the  lend  afrit,  sticldbg  throu^  the  joint  of  the  lid  in  one  4of  them. 
•Full  of  ieager. hopes,  I  opened  this  singular  package;  and  judge  <^ 
any  emotioos,  when  I  found  my  glad  world  of  heroes  all  -sleeping  saf^ 
within !  'I  meant  to  pick  out  tlie  topmost,  and,  having  examined 
them,  to;  pull  .up  those  below;  bat  ia  this  attempt,  the  wires  gc^  very 
!aooQ  entangled,,  and  I  fell  into  a  Iright  and  flutter,  m^e  particularly 
'•a&i^  cDOib  just  then  began  making  some  istir  <>  liSie  kiuHen,  tvhitk  la^ 
'flose  hjf  s  so  that  I.had  nothing  for.  it  bQt  to  squeeze  the  whole  to- 
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.  iguhir -drntoa  ^ooM  fiftl*dl}r adnftki  Dailj  I  feH  nrore  attachment  Tor 
I  l}^  hampered  spot  where.  I  enjoyed  so  numy  pleasures ;  and,  I  niHst 
^X^mi^^^  the  fragrance 'wihxiM  the  puppets  had  aeqi^ed  from  the  Hope- 
i,root»add^fidt;a  little  to  my  satisfaction.  >       :     .  > 

.   *  <'  The  decorations  of  my  theatre  were  now  in  a  toler^le  Ktatebf 
.  completeness;    I  had  always  had  the  knack  of  ibsMng^  witb  com- 
passes^ ^dclippir^  pastjehoard,  and  colouring  figures;  and  here  it 
served  me  in  good  stead.     But  the  more  sorry  iras  I,  on  the  other 
.  band,  when,;  as  frequendy  happened,'  my  stock  of  actors  would  not 
-suffice  fbr  representing  great  a^rs.'^My  sbt^rs,  driessing  and  uf- 
.  dressings  their  dolk,    awoke  in  me  the  project  of  furnishing  -my 
heroes  .by  «id  by  with  garmeatSt  which  might  aliso  be  put  off  ami  mq* 
,  Accordingly 9  I  slit  the. scraps  of  cloth  from  off  their  bodies ;  t^ckod 
the  frag^Qpts  together  as  well  as  possible ;  saved:  a  particle^  of  mon^y 
to  buy  new,  ribbons  and  laco ;  begged  many  a  rag  of  taffeta ;  and  |o 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  full  theatrical  wardr^o^e,  in  whikh  hoop-peui- 
coats  for  the  ladies  were  especially  remembered* — My  troop  Ivfis 
now  fairly  provided  with  dresses  for  the  most  important  piece^  and 
you  might  have  expected  that  henceforth  one  exhibition,  would  hf- 
low  close  upon  the  heels  of  another.     But  it  happened  with  me,  ^s 
It  of^en  happens  with  children;   they  embrace  wide  plans,  mal^ 
mighty  preparations,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaken  jis 
abandoned.     I  was  guilty  of  this  fault. " '  &c.  Sec. 

But  we.  must  jjet  on  with  our  story.  While  be  is  lulling,  hjs 
little  actress  to  sleep  by  these  edifying  discourses,  and  projecj- 
^ing  tp  go  on  the  stase  along  with  her,  our  mercantile  hero  \s 
suddenly  sent  off  by  Ijis  father,  to  collect  debts  from  their  coun- 
try customers.  The  ingenious  author,  however,  cannot  pos- 
sibly let  him  go,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  an  elab«h 
rate  character  of  the  worthy  old  trader  and  his  partner.  Old 
Meister,  it  seems,  had  ^ 

.*  A  peculiar  inclination  for  magnificence,  for  whateveir  catches  tte 
eye  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  real  worth  and  durability.  In  his 
house,  he  would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores  must  b^ 
copious  and  rich,  all  his  plate  must  be  heavy,  the  forniture'of  hie 
toble  must  be  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldonj^ 
invited  ;  for  every  dinner  was  a  festival,  which,  both  for  its  expense 
and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often  be  repeated.  The  ccdno- 
my  of  Jiis  house  went  on  at  a  settled  uniform  rate,  and  every  tKittg 
that  moved  or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  noione  any  real 
enjoyment.  '    ' 

«*  The  elder  Werner,  Iti  his  dark  and  hampered 'hooBe^  M 
iquite  another  sort  of  life.  The  ibuisiness  of  t^e  day,  in'  ht^  aarra^ 
counting<rom,  at  his  anoi^it  desk,  once  done,  Werner  Kk^toira^  toatf, 
and  if  possible  iq  drink  better.  .  Nor  could  he  AiHy  enjoy  grwd  ihklf» 
in  solitude  ;  with  his  family  he  must  always  see  at  table,  his  frierm 
and  any  stranger  that  had  the  slightest  connexioa  #itb  hiif  boiocll 
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t§h  ch^hMWttt  of  unknown  a^e  ani  antre^fiMMbii,  livriM'cMijriti- 
vhed  ^wam  $o  iii  on  them.  The  dainty  Wefno^  arretted  the  atteMien 
o'Jiii  guoiis,<ai  d  none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  com- 
anbn  ware.  HU  cellar  held  no  greatstock  of  wine ;  InitChe  ea^p^Mi 
piichet  WcSre  utaalljr  fiHed  bf  more  .of  a  superior  soru '  pp^  66,  57* 
*  This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the'  very  best  ex«mpli^- 
tion  of  the  style  noble.  Nor  is  the  outfit  of  the  hero  himself 
{described  in  a  vein  more  lofW-  ' 

'^  He  liiust  prepare,"  ftaid  Meister,-  <^  and  set  fdrth  aa  soon  ^s 
po«stb1e.    Where  sh^li  we  get  a  horse  for  htm  to  suit  this  businesar? 

>-i-We  shall  not  seek  fiur. '   The  shopkeeper  in  H ^^,  vohq  owes  its 

ipmewhaty  but  is  withal  a  good  man,  has  offered  me  a  horse  instead 
of  payment.  My  son  knows  it,  and  tells  me  His  a  serviceable 
beast.  He  may  fetch  it  himself ;  let  him  go  with  the  dlHgenc^; 
the  dav  aflter  to-aaorrow  he  is  back  again  betimes ;  '  we  have  his 
'  iaddle-bags  and  letters  made  ready  in  the  m€fantime ;  he  qaq  set  out 
Monday  morning.  ** 

The  following  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer  sample  of  the 

exhibits  some  traits  of  vivacity 
affectation  of  singularity,  an^l 
eristic  vulgarity,  of  which  we . 
\  is  describing  hi^  hero's  hoi^)|i 
and  elsewhere. 

iie  sooty  light-frame,  inhaling  i)]« 
t  at  his 'mistress  i  9,nd  when  4^ 
upon  him,  he  could  feel  himself 
pon  laths  and  hare  spars,  he  seem* 
stuffed  bunches  of  wool  denomir 
,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  ore- 
fair  poetic  visions  of  an  old  pss- 
ig  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when 
3  him' with  disgust.    They  trod  tie 
same  floor  with  Mariana.     8o  true  is  it,  that  love,  which  alone  cati 
give  their  full  charm  to  rose-bowers,  myrtle-groves,  and  moonshibe, 
caii  also  communicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper  'clip- 
pings, die  aspect  of  animated  nature.     It  is  so  strong  a  spice^  tha( 
fastelesSf  or  even  nauseous  soups^  are  by  it  rendered  palatable ! 

*  So  potent  a  spice  was  certainly  required  to  render  tolerable,  nay 
ft  last  agreeable,  the  state  in  which  he  usually  found  her  chamber, 
pot  to  say  herself. — Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burgl^er^s  house, 
fleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  in  which  he  breathed ;  and 
inhefittng  as  he  did  a  portion  of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had 
id#ay«  l^en- his  care,  in  boyhood,  to  furbi«h  up  his  chamber,  which 
Jmi  regarded  as  his  little  kingdom,  in  the  stateliest  fashion.  He  had 
-fC^t  litmaelf  a  carpet  for  the  middle  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  on^ 
ftsr  Ms  tMe.  He  had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore  straight  up 
lilps  f  Ufrban  I  apd  fh^  sleeves  of  bis  night-gown  tie  had  caused  |b^ 
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|9Mefi4ed»  diat  Icmg  wUie  »leeves  eocumbered  him  \n  mtW^        « 

'     *  lt%  l^Dse  timed,  hoW  liappy  did  he  tlHuk  ihe  pl«jaR«»  whott  be 

iHnr  poggeBged  of  so  many  spiendtd  garnieiila,  tiftppitsgSy  :iuid  9im»i 

nod  in  the  eonsten^  practke  ofa  \Qhy  jdtemtxitiixat^  ^  spkit  ;oC  wbkh 

teemed  to  lioid  lip  a  mirror  of  wMtever^  m.  the  bpinionf^  reIa|ioos» 

;^Qd  passion*  of  n^en,  %ir^s  statelifsi  and  mc^  ihagniBofHFtti.    Q.C  f^ 

piece  with  this,  thought  Wilhelm,  js  also  ^he  player's  do^^iMJp  Ji^; 

.ft  series  of  dignified  traosactions  and  employments,  wher^f  theif  ap«- 

peurance  on  the  stage  is  but  the  outmost  portion  !    Like  9s  a  m^js  of 

jsilTer,  long  simmering  about  in  the.  purifying  furnace,  at  length  gleams 

with  a  bright  and  beautiful  tinge  in  the  eye  of  the  refiner,  ands^ow^ 

him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  metal  now  is  cleansed  of  a)i  foreign 

mixture. 

^  Great>  accordingly,  was  his  surprise  at  Srst,  when  he  found  h(m* 
self  beside  his  mistress,  and  looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that 
environed  him,  on  tables,  stools,  and  ftoor.  The  wrecks  of  a  tr^Ui- 
gient,  light,  and  false  decoration  lay,  like  the  glittering  coat  o/*  a 
$Unn€dJlshy  dispersed  in  wild  disorder.  The  implements  of  personal 
cleanliness,  combs,  soap,  t<mels^  with  the  traces  of  their  use,  were 
pot  concealed.  Music,  portions  of  plays  and  pairs  of  shoes,  washes 
and  Italian  flowers,  *  pincushions,  hair^sketversy  .  rouge-pats  and  ribi- 
bons,  books  and  straw-hats ;  no  article  despised  the  neighbourhood 
^  another  ;  all  were  united  by  a  common  element,  powder  and  dust. 
Yet  as  Wilhelm  scarcely  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except  her- 
self;  nay,  as  all  that  had  belonged  to  her,  that  she  had  touched,  was 
dear  to  him,  he  came  at  last  to  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a 
charm  which  the  proud  pomp  of  his  own  habitation  never  had  cdnv- 
jtiiunic^ted.  When,  on  this  hand,  he  lifted  aside  her  boddice,  to  gejt 
)at  the  harpsichord;  on  that,  threw  her  gown  upon  the  bed,  that  he 
might  find  a  seat ;  when  she  herself,  with  careless  freedom,  did  not 
jjeek  to  hide  from  him  manj/  a  natural  office^  which,  out  of  respect  for 
the  presence  of  a  second  person,  is  usually  concealed  ;  he  felt  as  if 
)by  all  this  he  w^s  coming  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  if  the  c6mr 
inunioo  betwixt  them  was  fastening  by  invisible  ties ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just  after  he  had  beei^ 
ga}laptlysere|[)adiug  her  with  the  tri|mpetsof  a  travelling  sbpnF?^ 
nian,  he  detect  his  frail  fair  one  in  an  intrigue  with  a  rival; 
and  f^lfs  intp  the  most  horrible  agonies,  the  nxOure  and  ^pr 
Jence  of  wbiph  ^he  ingenious  author  illustrates  by  the  foUowiog 
very  obyiQij9  q.n4  dignified  simile.    .  .    .  .,  , 

♦  As  when  by  ph^Rce,  in  tlie  preparation  of  *ow  art^fickd  Jirfit 
togrks,  apy  partpf  the  pompos^tiofi  kindles  before  its  tiaie»  ai^  the 
^kilfujly  bored  and  loaded  bar^relsppr-which,  arrangf^,  and  l?iirt|«W 
after  a  settled  plan,  would  have. painted  in  the  air  a  magQi^fc^Uy 
y^«*yl"J5  series  of  flaming  image«„f^now  hissing  and;  roaring,  .pron^- 
^uoMsly  explode  with  a  ponfused  and  d^M^erous  cr^sl^L^  sp,  Ja^epr 
j^ero'i  cawi  (1*^  hapjpln^is'ipid  hope,  pl^asiire  and  Joys,  ^realities  au^ 
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*4r^ani8^  cUib  -iegelber  yfUk  <tealrticli«re  tufmi]t»  idl.  at*  oooe  in  his 

bosom*'  ^  ;  f 

r  •  Heset^ofFjbowever^onhijajoufneyjandspeedilygetsiBtothose 
:  theatrical  coiiiiexk>n;i»,  from  which  ue  can  scarcely  be.  smd  to  e«- 
icape tiUthe endra£the  work.  Nothing,  incked^ can  be m^eilmdi- 
.croosly  unnatirr^l  than  the  luck  he  has  m  meeting  with  nothing 
'but  players,  aiid  persoiis  connected  widi  playhouses;  Oh  his 
'^  very  first  sa^ly,  he  falls  in  with  a  player  who  had  run  away  with 
;a  young  lady,  whom  he  )iad  captivated  from  the  stage— and  bars 
scarcdy  had  time  to  admire  the  mountain  scenery  among  which 
'he  was  to  pass  his  first  evening,  when  he  is  surprised  to  learh 
that  the  Work-people  are  about  to  act  a  play — the  whole  pro- 
'cess  of  which  is  described  with  as  solemn  a  tediousness  as  his 
9wn  original  puppet-diow.  In  the  first  town  to  which  he  (de- 
scends, he  meets  first  with  a  seducing  company  of  tumbler^ 
and  rope-dancers,  reinforced  by  the  valuable  addition  of  |i 
Strong  Man  ,•  and  In  half  an  hour  after  makes  acqumntance 
•with  a  gay  and  bewitching  damsel — who  sends  across  the  street 
•to  beg  a  nosegsjky  he  has  in  his  hands — and  turns  put,  by  tlie 
Jidppiesl;  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  a  strolling  actress,  wai(»- 
ing  there  for  the  chance  of  employment.  To  give  our  readers 
«in  idea  of  the  sort  of  descriptions  with  which  the  great  wrilJ- 
^rs  in  Germany  now  electrify  their  readers,  we  copy  the  fot- 
losing  simple  and  impressive  account  of  the  procession  oi  the 
tumbling  party. 

*  •  Preceded  by  a  drum,  the  manager  advanced  on  horseback;  hfe 
was  followed  by  a  female  dancer  mounted  on  a  corresponding  hack, 
Vmd  holding  a  cbihl  befbre  her,  all  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  span- 
gles. Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop  on  foot ;  some  of  them 
carrying  children  on  their  shoulders  in  dangerous  postures,  yet  smooth- 
ly and  lightly  ;  among  these  the  young,  dark,  black-haired  figure  9- 
gain  attracted  Wilhelm's  notice. — Pickleherring  ran  gaily  up  and 
down  the  crowding  multitude,  distributing  his  hand-bills  with  much 
practical  fun ;  here  smacking  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  breeching  ii 
boy,  and  awakening  generally  among  the  people  an  invincible  desire 
to  know  more  of  him. — On  the  painted  flags,  the  manifold  science 
of  the  company  was  visibly  delineated. '  i 

The  new  actress,  -  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  another  of 
the  fraternity  whom  he  had  found  at  his  inn,  is  named  Philina; 
and  her  character  is  sketched  and  sustained  throughoul  th^ 
book  with  far  more  talent  than  could  be  expected  from  ftny 
thing  we  have  hitherto  cited.  She  is  gay,  forWard,  gracefuj, 
£ike,  and  godd-tiatured,  with  a  daring  and  capricious  pleasant^ 
ry,  which,  tf  it  often  jftrikes  as  unnatural,  is  frequently  original 
and  teffectlVd.  l^er  debut,  however,  we  must  say,  is  in  the  au- 
th0r*5  most  chalr^cteristic  manner^ 
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..  <  Shecamis  out  frjOtn  her  room  in  arpftk*  of  tight  Hule  sl^eramH 
^Sgi  heels^  to  give  thetn  welcome.-  Sbe  had  Uirown  a  black  wantl^ 
pyer  hpr^  above  a  white  negligee^  not  iadecd  superstiiiously  cki^i^ 
.but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  gave  her^  more,  frank  and  domestic 
mr.  Her  short  dress  did  not  hide  a  puir  of  tlie  prLtti^&t  feet  and 
itncles' in  the  world. — "  You  are  welcome, "  she  cried  to"  ^yilhelnl, 
*'.  and  r  thank  you  for  your  charming  flowers.  "  Slie  led  him  ipt6 
lier  cliamber  widi  the  one  hand,  pressing  the  nosegay  lo  iier  breast 
Vith  the  other.  Being  all  seated,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  t»ain  of 
general  talk,'  to  tfrhichshe  "had  the  art.,oif  giving  a  delightful  UxrrL 
Laertes  Xhrevy  a  handful  o^  ^ngerbnead  nnis  into  htr  lap,  and  ^he 
Immediately  iegan  to  eat  them **  Look  what  a  child  ihia  young  gal- 
lant is !  *'  she  said  :  *•  He  wants  to  persuade  you  that  I  am  fond,  of 
such  confectionary  ;"and  it  is  himself  that  cannot  five  without  iickinfr 
^i'sf^savct  something  6f  the  kind." — **  Let  us  confess,"  yepWe^ 
Laertes,  **  that,  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  you  and  I  go  hand  in 
4iand.  For  example,"  he  continued,  "  the  weather  is  delightful  to- 
^ay:'TH»t  if  we  should  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  eat  ou^ 
"dinner  at  the  Min  ?  **— L  1 43,  1 44.  '  ' 

Even  at  the  itfill  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  ft 
Tdramatic  representation  —soine  miners  in  the  neighbourhoojl 
having,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  it  into  thjfeir  heads  to  set  forth 
the  utility  of  their  craft  in  a  sort  of  recitative  dispute  with  some 
unbelieving  countrymen,  and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  We rj- 
ner's  Lectures  on  Mineralogy— upon  which  very  natural  ancl 
probable  occurrence  our  apprentice  comments,  in  this  incredibly 
^manner.-  ,  ,  •  •     •  .  . 

*  **  In  this  little  dialogue,"  said  VVilhelm,  when  seated  at  t^ 
.ble,  '!  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  useful  ihe  theatre  might  be  to  a!y 
ranks;  what  advantage  even  the  State  might  procure  from  it,  if  thp 
.occupationSi— -/r/zG(e«,  and  undertakings  of  men  were  alt  brought  upop 
t^e  stage  ;  and  presented  on  their  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them.  A^ 
matters  stand,  we  exhibit  only,  the  ritHculous  side  of  men. — Migli^ 
it  not  be  a  worthy  and  pleasing  task  for  a  statesman  to  sur^vey  thf 
.nf^tural  and  reciprocal  influence  of  all  clas:>cs  on  each  other,  aad  t^ 
guide  some  poet,  gifted  with  sufficient  humour,  in  i^pch  labours  as 
.these?  In-  this  way,  I  am  persuaded,  many  very  entertaining,  both 
.agreeable  and  useful  pieces^  might  be  executed. "  '^ 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  speculation  !  and.it  is 
by  writung  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this  that  men  in  thaj^xjount- 
try  acquire  the  reputatioaof  great  genius-^anil  of  uniting  ^ith 
*^leasaiithivbnttons  the  most  profoand  suggestions  of  pSitical 
Wisdoim  !  Can  we  be  wrong  in. maintaining,  after  this^  thiart: 
there  arfe  divetfeities  bf  national  tftste'  that  con  nev^  be'Pe^ociH 
•dled,  irftd  scarcely  ever  accoutited  for  ?  j  *     i  ;   . 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  Rgtee^  by  way  oPjtefl^ 
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tiiTO)  *  to  iMtteDiporW  a  PUj^ '  iijr  lem^h  Isldi^ip  an  HM  cb«f^c* 
ter,  an4  f^ttempiixig  to  sustain  it'^aml  tbts^  ■*  becaiise  it  forces 
*  each  tQ  j^train  bis  &ncy  and  his  wit  to  the  uttermost, '  h  pro* 
nounced  t^  he  ^  most  ^  comfortable  occup3.tion9 '— ^and  is  thus 
moralised  pppn  by  a  reverend  clergyman  who  had  joined  their 
party,  ^ri^  enacted, a  country  parson  with  great  success. 

*  "  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  amoog  aptor^^  and  even  in  tb^ 
ncompany.  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  rnode  of  draw?* 
ing  men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them,  by  a  QircuitQUs  path* 
back  into  themselves  again, '•' '- 

Their  evening  ocpupation  is  not  less  intellectpal  and  dram^ 
tie ;  tbougb  it  ends,  we  must  own,  with  rather  too  much  ani^ 
Hiation.  They  all  n^eet  tp  read  a  new  play ; .  and 
— «»^  betweiso  the  third  and  fourth  act,  the  punch  arrived,  in  4in  ainpl0 
bowl ;  and  thore  being  much  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  piece  it- 
•elf,  nothing  was  more  n^tund  than  that,  on  every  such  oecurrencf^ 
the  company  should  tra^port  themselves  into  the  aituatioo  of  .ihp 
heroes,  should  flourish  and  strike  aktng  with  them,  wdA  drink  loeaf 
life  to  their  favourttea  among  the  </mma/ts  jD^r«oi»:r. 

*  Each  individual  of  the  party  was  inflamed  fvith  the  omst  nd>l^ 
fire  of  national  spirit.  i{ow  it  gratified  this  <jierman  company  to  bfs 
poetically  entertained,  according  to  their  own  character,  on  stu6F  g£ 
ibetr  own  manufacture  I  In  particular,  the  vaults  and  caverns,  th^ 
mined  castles,  th^  moss  and  hollow  trees  ;  but  above  all  the  noctur"* 
nal  Gipsy-scenes,  and  the  Sepr(»t  Tribunal,  produced  a  quite  incrediv 
ble  effect* 

*  Towards  the  A(^  act  tbe  approbation  became  more  impetuous 
and  louder;  and  at  last,  when  the  hero  actually  trampled  down  hi^ 
oppressor,  and  the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  ecstasy  increased  to 
such  a  height,  that  all  averred  they  Itad  never  passed  such-  happy 
moments:  M elina,  whom  the  lijuor  had  inspired,  was  the  noisiest  i 
and  when  the  second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes 
swof^  through  thick  and  diin,  that  no  living  mortal  was  worthy  erer 
more  t0  put  these  glasses  to  his  lips ;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched 
]bii  (H^n  right  over  his  head,  through  a  vrlndow-pane,  out  into  tlte 
itreet*  1^  rest  followed  his  ei^ample;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pro^tations  of  the  landlord,  who  came  running  in  at  the  noise,  the 
ptft^bwd  itse^^  never  after  this  festivity  to  be  polluted  by  unholf: 
dripip,  was  daUied  into  a  thousand  shreds.  Pliilina,  whofte  exhilarab 
lion  was  the  least  noticed,  the  other  two  girls  by  that  time  having 
fftid  th^aselves  upon  the  sofa  in  no  Kery  elegant  positions,  malicioua? 
\f  jencouraged  her  fpmpai>ions  in  th^ir  tamult. 

f  Meanwhil|e|he  tqwurguard  hxiA  arrived,  and  were  demaiMltng  ad* 
ji^lnion  to  the  hou^.  Wyhek»,  mtiph  heated  by  his  readings  thoi^ 
Ite  hud  ihrank  but  little,  had  enopgh  to  do  with  the  tandiordHi^lp  tn 
content  these  people  by  nioney  and  good  wprd^,  and  iif^rwajrds  to 
get  thp  vfrioiia  tneiriliers  of  his  p^rt^  septi  Npe  in  thai  unseemly 
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-  Most  df  <nir  vetAsm  probsbly  tbidk  fltey  hft^  Imu^  enou^fir 
of  ibis' goodly  mutUir.^  But  we  ^nnot  spftr^  tbem  a  taste  of 
the  iDBiHier  of  c^D^itsibm'  s^nd  •flk*^ik>n  that  prevailed  aihdng^ 
these  merry  pec^le.  Ptiilina  one  day  made  a  ^atland  erf  floV- 
ets  for  her  own  hair— and  theii  another,  which  she  placed  on 
the  brows  of  our  h^ro;        '  " 

•  •*  And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty !  *'  said  Laertes.*-^*  Nbt  hj 
any  tneane ;  you  shall  riot  have  reas^^fi  to  cditiplain,  "  replied  I^tlina^ 
taking  ^  the  gariaod  fVotn  her  own  head,  aiid  putting  tt  on  h^.— ^r 
**  If  we  were  rivals, "  said  Laertes,  **  we  might  bow  dispute  very 
warmly  which  of  us  stood  higher  in  thy  favour.  "—V  And  the  more 
fools  you» "  said  she»;  while  she  hent  herself  towards  hina,  ^d  c^ef* 
ed  him  her  lips  to  kiss ;  and  then  immediately  tame4  round,  threw 
her  arm  about  Wiihelm,  and  bestowed  a  kind  salute  cin.him  also. 
**  Which  of  them  tastes  best?"  said  she.  archly. — •*  Surprisingly  I " 
f^claimed  Laertes :  ^'  it  seems  as  if  notliing  else,  had  ^ver  such  a 
t|ing  of  wormwood  in  it." — '^  As  little  wormwood, '^  she  replied^ 
*'  as  any  gift  that  a  man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  con- 
ceit* But  now, "  cried  she,  **  I  should  like  to  have  an-  hour's  dai^ 
eing,  and  after  that  we  must  look  to  our  vaulters. " 

.  Another  evening,  as  Wiihelm  was  sitting  pensively  on  the 
bencih  at  the  inn  door, 

'  f  I^itiifa  came  singing  and  skipping  along  through  the  front  doo^« 
Slie  sat  down  by  him  ;  nay,  we  might  almost  say,  on  him,  so  close 
did  she  press  herself  towards  him  ;  she  leant  upon  his  shoulders,  bt^ 
gan  playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him,  and  gave  him  the  best  words 
in  the  world.'  She  begged  of  him  to  stay  with  (hem,  and  not  leave 
her  alone  in  that  company^  or  she  must  die  of  etinvi  i  she  could  nol 
live  any  lon^r  in  the  same  house  with  Melina,  and  had  come  over 
to  lodge  in  the  other  inp  for  that  very  reason.— He  tried  in  vain  to 
satisfy  her  with  denials;  to  make  her  understand  that  he  neither  eoutd 
nor  would  remain  any  longer*  She  did  not  cease  her  entreaties ; 
nay,  stiddenly  ^e  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with 
the  liveliest  expression  of  ibndness.— *'  Are  you  mad,  Philina?'* 
cried  Wilhehn,  eiKleavouring  to  di^^engage  himself;  >*  to  make  M» 
€pen  street  the  scene  of  such  Caresses,  which  I'  nowise  merit!  Lot; 
me  go ;  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  sta^.  ''*-***  Aiid  1  will  hold  thee  ^t,  ** 
said  she»  >'  and  kiss  thee  here  on  the  open  street;  and  kiss  thee  tilt 
thou  promise. what  1  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing, ''^eeoRtinnedi 
**  By  this  familiarity  the  good  people  here  must  take^me  for  thy  wife 
of  four  we^  standing;  and  husbands  that  witness  this  touching 
scene  will  commend  me  to  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  childlike  skn« 
pie  tenderness. ''-^-Soroe  persons  were  just  then  going  hy  ;  she  ca- 
ressed lum  in  the  most  graceful  way ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  pcan« 
dal,  warcc^trained  to  play  the  part  of  the  pati^t  husband.  Theii 
she  made  faces  at  the  people,  when  their  backs  were  turned  ;  and, 
m^liie^  wildest  bumooiv  continued  to  commit  all  sorts  of  ioifttroprief 
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tfts^»  tin  at  ii8t  he  vraa  obliged' tapnmiige  that  he  woaid^nst  go ^i&at 
day»  or  tl)^  mQtHrowjt  or  the  next  day.r— V  You  arei  a  true  clo4!*^ 
said  she,  quitting  hi^i;  <'  ,fmd  I  aip  but  a  ftol.  jto/spead  sp  ipucb^ 
Kindness  on  you.  "'   I.  208,  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  ^uck  trash,  and  must  look, 
out  for  something  better.  Would  any  one  believe*  that  th|^; 
sfime  work  whicrr  contains  all  those  platitudes-  of  vulgarity 
[^ould  Jmve  furni3hed  our  great  NovelUst  with  one  of  his  mosts 
fantastical  characters,  and  Lord  Byron  with  one  of r  the  mostt 
beautiful  passages  in  his  poetry?  Yet  so  it  is*  The  charaofer' 
of  Fenella,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  is  borrowed  almost  entire/ 
from   the    Mignon  of  the  w6rk  before  us— and  the  prdude< 

w  you  the  land; 
ith  no  improve-* 
It  is  introduced* 
m  in  the  work  oP 
Lving  been  stolen; 
1  form,  shadows^ 
ful  land  and  the 
way  by  the  wild 
eticai  powers  of' 
Qoethe  ta  give-  this  beautiful  song,-  as  it  is  here  apparently,' 
yery  ably  translated.  • 

^  Know*st  thpu  the  land  where  the  lemon- trees  bloom?  , 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom  ?       .  ^ 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows,  . 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  ?  •  [ 

Thither!  O  thither,  * 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go, 
ISnow'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turretted  walls,  , 

W^here  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are  the  halls  ? 
*  '   Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild,     . 
■       As  if  thinking :  *•  Why  thus  did  they  use  thee,  poor  child  ?  '* .   i 
Know'st  thou  it  ?  .  t 

Thither !  O  thither,  ; 

my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go.  . 
lie  mountain,  its  cloud- covered  arch, 
es  among  mist  o*er  the  wild  torrent  march  ?         " 
it,  .dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood ;  •  > 

*ushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 

.?  ■  .        ■  "         '  : 

Thither !  O  thither, 
h  :  Father !  O  come  let  us  go !  '*     I.  229.         •  ^ 
t  hangs  over  the  original  condition  of  Fenella 
is  discarded,  indeed^  as  to  Mignon,  fromthe* 
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firSl  ;;'for  fihe  t^  flr^t  exliibited  to  ti^  as  aciUcdly  /wmtojg^— anj 
IS  rescued  by  our  hero  from  the  scourge  of  the  master  tumbler,^* 
^\io  was  dissatisfied  with  her  performance.  But  Xkvo^  funds  of  th^ 
character  is  the  same.  I^he  is  beautiful  and  dwarfish,  uiutc* 
countable,  and  full  of  sensibility,  and  is  secretly  in  love  with,  her 
protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  common  kindness  ^nd. 
compassion* .  She  comes  at  last,  to  be  sure,  to  be  rather  n)oi'e  mad 
than  Fenella,  and  dies  the  victim  of  her  hopjeless  passion.  Thd 
Allowing  is  the  deiicription,  something  overworked  perhaps^ 
and  not  quite  intdligible,.  but,  on  the  whole,  powerful  aitd  im^ 
pressive,  of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication  of  her  love  to 
her  youthful  deliverer.  .  ». 

< .  Notliing  is  more  touching  dian  the  fiir.t  disclosure  of  a  love  whic^ 
has  been  nursed  jn  silence,  of  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  abci 
which  at  last  cooies  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  feveals  itself 
\fi  him  who  ibrmerly  has  leckoaed  it  of  scnall  aj^oiint.  The  biid^ 
wliich  ba4  been  closad  so  long  and  firmly,  lyas  now  ripe  to  burst  itii 
8;wathiflgs,  and  Wilhelns's  heart  could  never  have  b6en  readier  tof 
welcome  the  impressions  pf  affection. 

'  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquietude.  ^'  Master !; 
she  cried,  "  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Mignua  ?  *^ 
*' Dear  little  creature,"  said  he,  taking  her  hands,  '<  thou  tooaraf 
part  of  my  anxieties.  I  must  go.  '*  She  looked  at  bis  eyes,  glistefi«i 
mg  with  restrained  tears ;  and  knelt  down  with  vehemence  before 
him.  He  kept  her  ^ hands;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,,  and 
remained  quite  still.  He  played  with  her  haic,  patted  her,  aiidspokel 
kindly  to  her.  She  continu<ed  motionless  for  a  considerable  time.;  At 
last  he  felt  assort  of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  which  began  verjp 
sofUy,  and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence  diffused  itsetf 
over  all  her  frame.  ^V  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  ?  "  cried  he  ^  '<  whair 
ails  thee  ?  "  She  raised  up  her  litde  head,  looked  at  him,,  and  all  atr 
once  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance  of  one  t^ 
pressing  the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell  uporv 
his  breast ;  he  pressed  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  She  repliedl 
not  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  whatever.  She  held 
firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  ac« 
companied  by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body.  She  started  up^. 
and  immediately  feU  down  before  hini,  ^  If  brokeii  in  every  joint. 
It  was  an  excruciating  moment !  *'  My  child ! "  cried  he,  raising  her! 
upi  and  clasping  her  fast ;  **  My  child,  what  ails  thee  ? '' .  The  pal«« 
pitations  continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  over  all  the  lax  ai|d: 
powerless  limbs  \  she  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms !  All  at  once 
she  again  became  quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  shar][>est.<;orpDreiA 
agony ;  and  soon  with  a  new  vehemence  all  her  frame  once  more  b^^ 
came  alive ;  and  she  threw  herself  about  his  neck,,  like  a  bent  spripg,- 
that  is  closing ;  while  in  her  soul,  as  it  were  a  strong  rent  took  place^ 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  ^yes 
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into  hk  bosom*  He  held  her  fa«t.  She  went !  and  na  tongue  caa 
express  the  force  of  these  tears*  Her  long  hair  had  loosened,  and 
Was  hanging  down  before  her ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  being  waa 
melting  incessantly  into  a  brook  of  tears  i  Her  rigid  limbs  were  a-' 
gain  become  relaxed ;  her  inmost  soul  was '  pouring  itself  forth !  Iii' 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment,  Wilhelm  was  afraid  she  would  dis«' 
aohre  in  his  arms,  and  leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp.  He 
lield  her  faster  and  faster.  *«  My  child!"  cried  he,  *«mychildl"^ 
Her  tears  continued  flowing.  At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  faint 
gUndness  shone  upon  her  face.  **  My  father!"  cried  she,  **  thou 
w^  not  forsake  me  ?  Wilt  be  my  father  ?  I  am  thy  child. ' 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  inconsistency  of  our 
author's  manner,  than  by  subjoining  to  this  passionate  scene 
his  account  of  the  effr  dance,  which  this  little  creature  performs 
H  few  days  after,  for  her  friend^s  entertainment. 

*  She  came  into  his  room  one  evening  carrying  a  little  carpet  be- 
low her  arm,  which  she  then  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  Slid  then^ 
brought  four  candles,  and  placed  one  upon  each  corner  of  the  car- 
pet. A  little  basket  of  eggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made  her 
purpose  clearer.  Carefully  measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked  to 
And  frd  on  the  carpet,  spreading  out  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and 
Positions ;  which  done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  this 
house,  and  could  play  on  the  violin.  He  redred  with  his  instrument' 
into  a  comer ;  she  tied  a  band  aboilt  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  ahd,' 
Hke  a  piece  of  wheel- work  set  a-going«  she  be^an  moving  thesaine 
imtant  as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats  and  the  notes  of  the 
tune  if^th  the  smokes  o£  a  pair  of  castanets.  ^ 

f  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadth  accuracy,  she 
carried  on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  be- 
tween the  eggs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you^ 
^mmld  have  thought  every  insUnt  she  must  trample  one  of  them  in' 
pieces,  or  kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns.  By  no  means !  She 
icodied  ho  one  of  them,  though  winding  herself  through  their  miEizes 
with  all  kinds  of  steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with  leaps,  and  at 
Ian  half  kneeling. — Constant  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her 
edurse ;  and  the  strange  music,  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune,'  ^aVe 
» jiew  impuiso  to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again  rushing  off  as 
at  first. 

.  *  Th»^bnce  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with 
her  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none;  then  plac-^ 
•d  herself  beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  ffom  her  eyes,  and  conclud- 
itig  her  performance  with  a  little  bow. ' 

SooB  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are  taken  to  the  cas^ 
lie  of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  assist  him  in  entertaining  a  great= 
Prince  and  bis  numerous  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  ex-' 

Ecting.  a  visit.     Our  hero  is  prevailed  on  to  go  also,  and  takes 
ignon  along  with  him — and  though  treated  with  some  in(Lg- 
•-'■•-■■        '    ■  ^     .  ..      .1 
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^Hl^f  bM  yety  ffl  lodg6d  knd  attended,  co^^ei^oE^idl  ^  cottfi 
pidse  a  complimfetttary  piece  in  hoilour  of  thfeillustrioas  stfanger^ 
a^a  to  Superintend,  as  W^ell  as  to  take  a  part*  in,  air  the  private 
theatricals.  By  degrees,  however,  hie  steals  into  the  favout  ol'tj^^ 
naore  distinguished  guests — is  employed  to  read  to  the  Cpi^iites^ 
and  at  Jast  is  completely  fascinated  with  her  elegance  apa 
beaiUy-r-while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has  unccmsciou^y  made  9om9 
in^prjession  on  her  innocent  heart*  He  is  not  a  httl^  ^sistjed 
in  bi3  de^ns,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  a. captain  in^ 
triguing  l^ron^ss,  who  dresses  him  out,  on  one  occasiooy  in 
the  Count'sclothes,  -when  that  worthy  person' was  .fr^ai  home^ 
tntending  to  send  the  Goqntess  in  upon  him,  by.telUi^  bet 
that  faer  lord,  was  i  suddenly  r^unied^  .But  this  scheme  iv  bro* 
fcen  up  by  the  unexpected  verification  of  her  fabte;  forth^i 
Count octuaUytreturhs  at  the  moment ;.ahd,otf  stepping  ihto 
his  dreadng^room,  is  so  much  terrified  at  seeitig  kifnstlf^Uinj^ 
qniedy  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fir«,  that  he  runs  biat  iii  a  gteat 
fright,  land  socm  after  becomes  a  visionary,  and  joins  .the  in* 
sane  'flock  dP  Swedeftbdrff.  A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at 
last  brought  on  accidentaTly-^and  though  the  transaction  reT 
cai;ded  is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we  cannot  help  inserting 
Ae  account  of  it,  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the^iithor^ 
most  animated«  and  most  natural  style.  Wilhelm  had  been  en-? 
gaged  in  ic^admg,  as  usual,  to  the  Countess  and  her/^male 
party,  when  they  are  interrupted  by  the. approach  of  yisuk>i^ 
The  Baroness  gi^es  put  to  receive  them; 

*  And  the  Couutesci,  .wj|iile  about  to  shut  ber  writin^-clfisky  w^b  was 
standibg  open,  took  up  her  jcasket,  and  put  sopae  other  ring^  tipon 
ber  fiager.  '*  We  are  laoon  to  part, "  said  she,  ke^i^g  k^r  eyee  up* 
^  the  <:«3ket:  *'  accept,;*^  memorial  of  a  true  frieudyr,  urbp  .wishes  no- 
thing more  earnestly,  than  that  you  may  always  prosper.  **  She  then 
|oo)c  out  a  ring^.  whicbix  underneath  a  crystal,  bpre  ra^liuj^-ipjaiite  of., 
wov^a  baics  beauti&Uy  is#  with  dismuMwM*  She  h^]4  it;QiU  t« 
^ilheliQ,  who,,  on  takingil,  knew  neither  what  to ^  say  nor  ^,  b«t 
atood  anif  ro!(^,to4|)aj^4)fa»d.  The  Counteas  shut  hwndesl^  mA  ^. 
sat  40wn  upiiatr  t^.afi^ia.  '*  And  I  must  go  empty  ?  "  said  Phi)tni^ 
knfpif^dpwn  at  th^^Cou^tesa's  right  hand.  *^  Dobat  loi(A at  the 
|]|pili^e  carries  auo^  a ^0^9' of  words  in  his  mouth,  wh^.no  4>Qe 
|f||ita^to  hear  Uiera ;  and:  nofv  he  cannot  stammer  out  the  poorest 

^^  ble  of  thanks.    Quick,  sir  I  Eicpcess  yoiar  services^  by  way  of 
dmiipe  at  least  ^  and  if  to*day  you  can  invent  nptbing ;  then,  f«r 

leavei^'s  sake,  be  my  imitator  i.''  Fhih'na  s&iied  the  fi^  hand  of 
the  Countess,,  and  kissed  it  warmly.  Wilhelm  sank  upon  bis  kfieCf 
laid  hold  of  the  leA,  and  preas^  it  to  bis  lips.  The  Co^t^s  seem^ 
^  embarrassed,  pt  withpi^t  displeasure*  /<  Ah]/\ciried.  Phjlinat  t 
"  ao  much  splendour  pf  attire  I  may  have  seen  before ;  but  never 
VOL.  xLii.  NO.  84.  £  e 
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one  so  (it  to  wear  it.  What  bracelets,  but  also  what  a  luirid!>  Whatr 
a  neck-dress,  but  also  what  a  bosom  !  "  '*  Peace,  littte  cozener ! '% 
said  the  Countess.  *'  Is  this  his  Lordship  then?''  said  Philina,  poinjt*^ 
ing  to  a  rich  medallion,  which  the  Countess  wore  on  her  left  side^* 
by  a  particular  chain.  "  He  is  painted  in  his  bridal  dress, "  re-, 
plied  the  Countess.  "  Was  he  then  so  young  ?"  inquired.  Philina  ; 
"  I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  you  were  married.  "  **  Hisf 
youth  must  be  placed  to  the  artist's  account,  "^  replied*  the  lady.. 
•*  He  is  a  handsome  roan,  **  observed  Pliilina.  "  Rut  was  there' 
never,  "  she  continued,  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Countess's  heart,; 
•*  never  any  other  image  that  found  its  way  in  secret  hither  ?  •'*' 
"  Thou  art  very  bold,  Philina!  *'  cried  she  r  "  I  have  spoiled  thee.' 
Let  me  never  hear  such  another  speech.  *'  '*  If  yotraife'angr.y,  then-^ 
am  I  unh^py,^'  said  PhHina,  springing  up,  and  hastening  from  the 
room.  .       ; 

'  Wilhelm  still  held  that  lovely  harid  in  both  of  his.  .Hiis  e^e^ 
were  ^nei.  upon  the  brace^t- clasp ;  he  noticed,  with  extreme  sur-^ 
prise,  that  his  initials  were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants*-  **  Haye^ 
I  then,"  he  modestly  inq;uired,  "  your  own  hair  in  this  preCiou^  ring  ?  "; 
**  Yes,"  replied  sfie  in  a  faint  voice ;  then  suddenly  cojlecting  her«j 
self,  she  said,  and  pressed  his  hand :  "  Arise,  and  fare  you  well  I " 
**  Here  is  my  name,"  cried  he,  "  by  the  most  curious  chance  !  "  He? 

rinted  to  the  bracelet-clasp.  "  IJow  ?  **  cried  the  Countess  :  "  it 
the  cipher  of  a  female  friend !"  "  They  are  the  initials  of  my 
name.  Forget  ^ne  not.  Your  image  is  engraVfen  on  my  heart,  and 
will  never  be  efFiaced.  Farewell !  I  must  be  gcTne. "  He  kissed  her 
hand,  ahd  rtieant  to  ri^  ;  but  as  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades 
and  changes  into  something  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder 
takes  us  by  surprrse  ;  so,  without  knowing  how  it  happened,  he. found 
the  Countess  in  his  arms  \  Hei*  lips  were  refuting  upon  his,  and  theii* 
warm  mutual  kisses  were  yielding  them  that  blessedness,  which  mor-' 
tals  sip  from  the  topmost  sparkling  foam  on  the  fresMy  poured  cup^ 
of  loVe ! 

*  Her  head  Idy  upon  his  shoulder ;  th^  disordered  ringlets  and 
ruiHes  were  forgotten.  She  had  thrown  her  arm  around  him ;  he 
clasped  her  with  vivacity ;  and  pressed  her  again'  ^nd  again  to  his 
breast.  Othat  such  a  moment  could  but  lafet  fx)^^ever  !  And  wo  id 
envious  Fate  that  shortened  even  this  brief  moment  tt)^  our  friends? 
How  terrified  was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  tjiis 
happy  dreanl,  when  the  Countess,  witb  a  shfiek,  On  a  sudden  tcird 
herself  away,  and  hastily  pressed  her  hand  against  her  heart.  H^ 
stood  confounded  before  her ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eyesr 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed  ?  **  Away !  leave  rtie  \  delay 
not!"  He  continued  standing.  "  Leave  me!"  she  cried;  and 
taking  off  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indes-^ 
cribable  expression  of  countenance ;  and  added,  in  the  most  tender^ 
and  affecting  voice :  '*'  Fly,  if  you  love  me.  "     Wilhelm  was  6ut  of 
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the  chamber,  and  again  in  his  ruoih)  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Unhappy  creatures !  What  siilgular  warning  of  chance  or  of 
destiny  tore  them. asunder  ?  " 

These  questipnable  doings  are  followed  xxp  by  long  specula- 
tions on  the  art  of  playijag,  and  the  proper  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  actors.  But  in  the  end  of  tnese,  which  are  mystical 
arid  prosirtg  enough,  we  come  suddenly  upon  what  we  do  not 
hesiiate  to  pronounce  the  most  able,  eloquent^  and  profound 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceired  by  oiir 
great  dramatist,  that  Hai  ever  be.en  given  to  the  world;  In 
justice  to  the  author,'  we  shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable 
critique.  He  first  delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the  calami'^ 
ties  of  his  family. 

^  *'  Sofl,  and  from  a  nobl^  stem,  this  royaf  flower  had  sprurig  up 
under  the  immediate  influences  of  majesty  :  the  idea  oif  motal  rec^ 
titude  wjth  that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and 
dignified  with  the  conciciousnete  of  high  birth,  had  in  him  been  un- 
folded simultaneously.  .  He  was  a  Prince,  by  birth  a  prince  \  and  h6 
wished  to  reign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing  in  form,  polidhed  bjr  nature,  courteous  from  the 
heart,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the 
world. 

*  '*  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  lo^e  for  Ophelia  was  a 
gtill  presentiment  of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  accom- 
plishments was  not  entirely  his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and 
inflamed  by  praise  bestowed  on  others'  for  excelling  in  them.  He 
was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  neither  pltesed  with 
idleness,  nor  too  violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  more 
mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart ;  he  was  a  good  companion^  pliant, 
courteous,  discreet,  and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite. himself  with  those  who  overstept  the  limits  of 
ihe  right,  the  good,  and  the  becoming. ' 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  misfortunes  of  hisi  house 
on  ^uch  a  disposittoti.  The  first  is  the  death  of  hid  father,  by 
which  hi^  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed. 

'  He  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a  Stranger  in  the  scene 
which  from  youth  he  bad  looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  tem- 
per here  assumes  its  first  mournful  tmge.  He  feels  that  now  he  is 
not  more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  nobleman ;  be  offers  him-^ 
self  as  the  servant  of  every  one ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  conde- 
i^cending,  he  is  needy  and  degraded.  : 

'  *^  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  deeper,  bowfd 
still  more.  It  was  the  marriage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  teoder 
son  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  father  passed  away*  He  hoped,  in  tb^ 
company  of  hi^  surviving  and  noble-minded  parent,  ta  reverence  the 
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htxdit  fpnn  df  the  departed ;  but  l^s  tnother  too  he  loses  !  and  it  is 
something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  cff  her.  The  trustful 
iiiiage»  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone* 
With  the  dead  there  i»  no  help'^on  the  livbg  no  hold !  She  also  is 
a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailty,  like  that  of  all  her  sex. 

*  **  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth, "  cried  he,  "  this  son  of 
princes ;  conceive  him  vividly^  bring  his  state  before  your  eyes,  and 
then  observe  him  when  he  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks !  Stand 
by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  venerable  ghost  itself 
appears  before  him.  A  horrid  shudder  passes  over  him ;  he  speaks 
to  the  mysterious  form  ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  follows  it,  and 
bears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his  ears ;  the 
•ununons  to  revenge,  and  the  piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remem- 
ber me ! 

*  ^^  And  when  die  ghost  has  vaniAed,  'mho  is  it  that  stands  before 
IIS  ?  A  young  Hero  panting  for  vengeance  ?  A  Prince  by  birth; 
IPejoidng  to  be  called  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ?  No  t 
Trouble  and  astonislmient  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man :  he 
grows  bitter  against  smiling  villains,  swears  that  he  ^  will  not  forget 
the  spirit,  and  condudet  with  the  expressive  ejaculalioii : 

l%e  time  is  out  of  jmnt :  O  !  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! 
^  '^  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  key  to  Hamlet^ 
arkok  procedure.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare  meant,  in  the 
ffftsent  ease,  to  represe&t  the  effects  of  a  great  actioii  laid  upon  a 
aoui  m^  for  the  pei^ormaBoe  of  it.  In  tUs  view  the  whole  piece 
aeems  to  me  to  be  composed.  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  cost* 
ly  jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers'  in  its  bo- 
aom;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered  !  A  lovely,  pure,  noble» 
Wdd  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a 
HerOf  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not 
castaway.  All  •duties  are  holy  for  him;  the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impossibilities  have  been  re<}uired  of  him ;  not  in  themselves  impos- 
sibilities, but  such  for  him.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments 
bimself ;  he  advances  and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts 
himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  hk  purpose  from  his 
dioughts ;  yet  stiU  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind.  *^ ' 
.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of  our  own  commen- 
tatoi*s — rnothjng  at  once  so  poetical,  so  teding,  and  so  just.  It 
is  incosaoeivable  that  it  should  have  been  written  by  the  chroni- 
cler of  puppet-shows  and  gluttonous  vulgarities. 
<  The  piayeps,  with  our  hero  at  their  head,  now  travel  across 
the  country,  rehearsing,  lecturing,  scjuabbling  and  kissing  as 
usual.  T%ere  is  war  however  on  their  track ;  and  when  seat- 
^  pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood  on  their  iourney,  they  are 
attacked  bv  some  armed  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods^ 
and  poor  Withelm  left  wounded  and  senseless  on  the  field. 
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Wh^t  follows,  though  not  very  original  in  conception/  is  diy 
scribed  with  some  effect  and  vivacity. 

<  On  again  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  bin^self  in  the  strangest 
posture.  The  first  thing  that  pierced  the  dimness  which  yet  swam 
before  his  vision,  Was  Phihna's  face  bent  down  over  his.  He  felt 
himself  weak ;  and  making  a  movenient  to  rise,  he  discovered^  that 
he  was  in  Phiiina's  lap ;  into  which,  indeed,  he  again  sank  down.  Sh9 
was  sitting  on  the  sward.  She  had  softly  pressed  towards  her  the 
head  of  the  fallen  young  man  ;  and  made  for  him  an  easy  couch,  as 
far  as  this  was  in  her  power.  Mignon  was  kneeling  with  dishevelled 
and  bloody  hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many  teanu 
Phiiina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted  creature,  seeing  her 
friend  wounded,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  think 
of  nothing  which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own  hair 
that  was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to  stop  the  wounds  with 
it ;  but  had  soon  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt ;  that 
afterwards  they  had  bound  with  moss  and  dry  mushrooms,  Phiiina 
herself  giving  up  her  neck- kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

*  After  a  f^w  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from  the  thickets,  rid^ 
hig  on  a  gray  courser,  and  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
some  cavaliers.  Grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 
the  rear.  Phiiina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and.  was  abont  to 
call,  and  entreat  the  Amaxon  for  help ;  when  the  latter,  turmng 
her  astonished  eyes  on  the  group,  instantly  checked  her  hone, 
rode  up  to  them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eagerly  about  the 
wounded  man,  whose  posture  in  the  lap  of  ^is  light-minded  Sft» 
ftiaritan  seemed  to  strike  her  as  peculiarly  strange.  **  Is  it  yotir 
husband?''  she  inquired  of  Phiiina.  ''Only  a  friend,''  replied  the 
other,  with  a  tone  that  Wilhelm  liked  extremely  ill.  He  had  fixed 
hts  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevated,  calm,  sympathizing  features  of 
the  stran^r :  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  aught  nobler  or  more 
lovely.  Her  shape  he  could  not  see  :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  grea^ 
coat,  which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  some  of  her  at^ 
tendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chill  evening  air. '     II.  88-43. 

A  surgeon  in  this  compassionate  party  examines  his  woniidsy 
and  the  lovely  young  woman,  after  some  time 
^^*  turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  s^id,  *^  Dear  uncle,  may  I  bd 
generous  at  your  expense  ?  "     She  took  off  the  great-coat,  with  the 
visible  fntention  to  give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

*  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes  had  hitherto  held 
fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  fell  away,  astonished  at  her  lovely 
figure.  She  came  near,  and  softly  laid  the  coat  above  him.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  his  mouth,  and  stammer  out  some  words 
of  gratitude,  the  lively  impression  of  her  presence  worked  so  strongly 
on  his  senses,  already  caught  and  bewildered,  that  all  at  once  it  ap^ 
peared  to  him  as  if  her  head  were  encircled  with  rays ;  and  a  glancing 
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light  9ee0)jed  by  decreet  to  spread  itself  over  all  her  form  I  A% 
this  moment  the  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  extract  the  ball  froin 
his  wouod,  gave  him  a  sharper  twinge:  the  angel  faded  away  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fainting  patient :  he  lost  all  consciousness ;  and,  on 
returning  to  himself,  the  horsemen  and  coacheSi  the  fair  one  with 
her  attendants,  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

*  He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  his  warm  surtout,  was  lyjng  peace- 
fully upon  the  litter.  An  electric  warmth  seemed  to  flow  rroni  the 
fine  wool  into  his  body  :  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  delight- 
fiil  frame  of  mind.  The  lovely  being,  whom  this  garment  lately  co- 
vered, had  affected  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  still  saw  the  coat 
falling  down  froni  her  shoulders  j  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt  with 
radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  His  soul  hied  over  rocks  and  fqrests 
on  the  footsteps  of  his  departed  benefactress.  *     II.  45-4-7» 

The  party  after\yards  settles  in  a  large  town,  under  the  charge 
of  ^  regular  manager.  There  are  endless  squabbles  ancl  in- 
trigues, and  interminable  dissertations  on  acting.  Our  hero 
performs  Hamlet  with  great  applause,  and  get^  tipsy  \^ith  the 
^hole  company  at  a  riotous  supper  after  it — ^the  rehearsals, 
|he  acting,  and  the  said  supper  being  all  described  with  great 
spirit  and  animation.  We  may  extract  the  end  of  the  latter. 
,  *  Amid  the  pleasures  of  the  euteriainment,  it  had  not  been  noticed 
^at  the  children  and  the  Harper  were  away.  Ere  long  they  made 
their  entrance,  and  were  blythely  welcomed  by  the  company.  Tliey 
came  in  together,  very  strangely ,  decked  :  Feli:^  was  beating  a  tri- 
angle, Mignon  a  tambourine ;  the  M  man  had  his  large  harp  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  it  lyhilst  he  carried  it  before 
him.  They  marched  round  and  round,  the  table,  and  §ang  a  multi- 
tude of  songs.  Batahl^s  were  handed  to  them ;  and  the  guests  ber 
lieved  they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  tlie  phildren,  than  by 
giving  them  as  much  smet  'Oiw  as  they  chose  to  drink.  Fof  the 
company  themselves  had  not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  ojf  sa^ 
VQuryJladcSy  presented  by  the  two  atnateurs,  which  had  arrived  this 
evening  in  baskets.  .  The  children  tripped  about  and  sang  ;  Mignon 
in  particular  was  frplicksor^ie  beyond  what  any  one  liad  ever  seen 
her.  She  beat  the  tambourine  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and  grace: 
pow,  with  her  finger  pressed  against  tlje  parchment,  she  hummed 
across  it  quickly  to  and  fro ;  no>v  rattled  on  it  wiih  her  kiiuckles, 
now  with .  the  back  of  her  hand  ;  nay  sometimes,  with  alternating 
rhythm,  she  struck  it  first  against  her  knee  and  tl^en  again.st  her 
head  ;  find  anon  twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  sl^ells  jingle 
by  themselves ;  and  thus,  from  the  simplest  instrument,  elicited  a 
great  variety  of  tones.  The  company,  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her 
at  first,  were  in  fine  obliged  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion  was  of 
spnall  avail ;  for  she  now  sprang  up,  and  raved,  and  shook  her  tam- 
bourine, and  capered  round  the  table.     With  her  hair  flying  out  be- 
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hind  her,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  Ihnbs  as  h  were  cast 
into  the  air,  she  seemed  Mke  one  of  diose  antique  Maenade?,  whose 
mid  and  all  but  impossible  positions  still  strike  us  with  astonishment 
.when  seen  on  classic  monuments,  &c.  ■  • 
1  *  It  was  late ;  and  Aurelia,  perhaps  the  only  one  retaining  seH^ 
-possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  up,  ^nd  signified  that  it  was  time  to 
^o.  By  way  of  termination,  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  resembled 
one ;  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crackers,  rockets,  and  fire« 
wheels  »with  his  mouth,  in  a  style  of  nearly  incohcfeivable  correctness, 
you  4tad  only  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  the  Reception  was  complete. 
Oa  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all  of  them  observed  that  they 
had  drank  too  liberally.  They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leaye. 
.  ^  The  instant  Wrlhelm  gained  his  Toom,  he  stripped,  and  extin- 
puisliing  his  candle,  hastened  into  bed.  Sleep  w^s  overpowering 
him  without  delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  behind 
the  stove,  aroused  him.  .  In  the  eye  of  his  heated  fancy,  the  imag^ 
of  the  harnessed  I^ing  was  hoyering  near  him :  he  sat  ap  that  he 
might  address  thq  Spectre ;  but  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 
^ravs>  and  his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,  which  he  had  notfor-ce  tp 
push  away  r     II..205r-2Q9. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  bear  a  great  deal  of  an  Au- 
relia— a  sister  of  the  managei^'s — an  actress  of  coarse — but  a 
.woman  of  talent  and  sentiment- — who  had  been  perfidiously  left 
t»y  her  lover. — and  confided  all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  to 
our  hero.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these 
d4tvlog»es-^and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  in  any  other 
fitrt  of  the  work.  This  is  a  sample  of  them. 
'  '  "  *  One  more  forsaken  woman  in  the  world  1'  you  will  iay.  You 
ere  a  man.  ^  You  are  thinking  :  *  What  a  noise  rfie  makes,  the  fool, 
about  a  necessary  evil,  which  certainly  a^  death  awaits  wonien  when 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  men  ! '  O  my  friend  J  if  my  fate  were  com- 
mon, I  would  gladly  undergo  a  cotnnion  eyil.  But  it  is  so  singular  f 
•why  cannot  I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command  some 
one  to  tell  it  you  ?  O  had  I,  had  1  been  seduced,  surprised^  ancj 
afterwards  forsaken !  there  wpuld  then  be  comfort  in  despair :  but  I 
am  far  more  miserable  ^  I  have  been  my  own  deceiver  ;  I  have  wit- 
tingly betrayed  myself;  and  this,  thi;s  is  what  shall  never  be  forgiven 
roe. 

*  I  hate  the  French  language,*  she  a4ded,  *  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul.  During  the  pe^pd  of  our  kindliest  connexion,  he  wrote  in 
German,  and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German!  It  was  not  tiU 
he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  in 
French,  I  mariced,  I  felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have 
blushed  to  utte»"  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means  write 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language  of  reservations,  equi- 
vocations; and  lies:  \i \^  a perfidiou's  language!  Heaven  be  praised { 
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I  cannot  Bad  another  w<^d  to  elq»r^«8  il^  ^petfide  of  i&eirsin  aii^ 
i^ompass.  Our  poor  ireuloSy  the  Jaiihless  of  tbe  Eegiislr,  ace  Irbo* 
cent  as  babes  beiude  it*  Perfide  means  faithkss  wkh  &^ymtat^-wUtk 
insolence  and  malice.  How  enviable  is  tbe  cnkure  of  a  nation  iha| 
ran  figure  out  so  many  shades  of  roeaoiog  by  a  single  word !  French 
is  exactly  the  language  of  the  world ;  worthy  to  become  the  nmrer- 
sal  language,  that  all  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  cheat,  and  cozev^ 
and;  betray  each  other  I  His  French  letters  were  always  smooth  an4 
pleasant  while  you  read  them.  If  you  chose  to  beliere  it,  the^ 
sounded  wanaly,  even  passionately  :  but  if  you  examined  narrowly, 
they  were  but  phrases,  accursed  phrases  !  He  has  spoiled  my  feel- 
ing to  the  whole  language,  to  French  literature,  even  to  the  beauti* 
iul  delicious  expressions  of  noble  souls  which  mary  be  foand  in  i^f* 
I  shudder  when  a  French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing. "  * 

What  follows  is  still  more  in  the  raving  style — and  we  sup- 
pose is  much  more  admired  in  G^ennany. 

*'  She  sunk  in  thought ;  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  she  exclaimed 
with  violence :  You  are  aecmtomed  to  have  all  things  fly  into  yotif 
arms.  No,  you  cannot  fee) ;  no  man  iis  m  a  case  to  feel  the  worth 
of  a  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  the  holy  angels,  l^ 
^  the  imaged  of  blessedness,  which  a  pure  and  kindly  heart  creates, 
there  is  not  anything  more  heavenly  than  the- soul  of  a  woman  that 
gives  hersdf  to  the  man  she  loves!  **  Weare  cold,  proud,  higb^ 
f;^ar*8ighted,  wise,  while  ire  deserve  the  name  of  women ;  and  alt 
these  qualities  we  lay  down  at  your  feet,  the  instant  that  we  love^ 
that  we  hope  to  excite  a  return  c^j^love.  Oh  \  how  have  I  easi 
Itway  my  entire  existence  wittingly  and  willingly  \  Bnt  now  wMI  t 
despair,  purposely  despair.  There  is  no  drop  of  blood  withi»  jne 
but  shall  suffer,  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I  pray  yon^; 
laugh  at  this  theatrical  display  of  passion. '' 

^  Wilhelm  was  far  enough  from  any  tendency  to  lavgh*  This  hor^ 
rible,  half-natural,  half-factitious  condition  of  his  firiend  affiicted  hin» 
but  too  deeply.  She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked  : 
**  Can  you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman,  that  you  never 
^ied  with  thoughtless  gallantry,  with  false  asseverations,  wiUi  cajoling 
Oaths,  to  wheedle  favour  from  her?^*  **  I  can,  ^  said  Wilhelm^ 
^'  and  indeed  without  much  vanity ;  my  life  has  been  so  simpio 
and  sequestered,  I  have  had  but  few  enticements  to  attempt  such 
things.  And  what  a  warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  thia 
melancholy  state  in  which  I  see  you  !  Accept  of  me  a  vow,  which 
is  suited  to  my  heart,  &c. ;  no  woman  shall  receive  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  love  from  my  lips,  to  whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  i  '^ 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  indifference ;  and  drew  back  some 
steps  as  he  ofiered  her  his  hand.  *'  ^Tis  of  no  moment !  **  cried  she  : 
^  so  many  women's  tears  more  or  fewer!  the  ocean  will  not  swell  by 
reason  of  them!     And  yet^"   ccmtbued  she,  ^*  among  thousand^ 
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ant  wcmMn  s«¥ed !  that  itil  is  semething  i  among  thoosands  one 
bonest  man  discovered ;  this  is  not  to  be  refused.  Do  yOu  know 
then  what  you  promise  V*  '^  I  know  it, ''  answered  Wijhelm  with 
a  smye,  and  holdiiig  out  his  hand.  '*  I  aecept  it  then, "  said  she» 
and  made  a  movement  with  her  right  hand,  as'  if  meaning  to  Mke 
bold  of  hii :  but  mstantly  she  darted  it  into  her  pocket,  pulled  but 
her  dagger  quick  as  lightning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of 
it  acrpss  his  hand !  He  hastUy  drew  back  his  anui  but  the  b)oo(ji  was 
already  running  down. 

**  One  must  mark  you  men  rather  sharply,  if  one  means  you  to 
take  heed, ''  cried  she  with  a  wild  mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a 
quick  assiduity.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand 
with  it  to  staunch  the  fast- flowing  blood.  "  Forgive  a  half-crazed 
being, ''  cried  she,  ^'  and  regret  not  these  ^tw  drops  of  blood.  I  am 
appeased,  I  am  again  myself.  On  my  knees  will  I  crave  your  par- 
don :  leave  me  the  comfort  of  healing  you.*'     IL  128-132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  we  have  many  such  scenes  as 
the  following. 

*  "  *Tis  a  pity,  I  declare,  **  Said  Serlo  to  Philina,  f*  that  we  have 
no  ballet ;  else  I  would  make  you  dance  me  a  pas  de  deux  with  your 
first,  and  andther  with  your  second  husband  :  the  Harper  might  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  measure ;  and  your  bits  of  feiet  and  anclea 
would  look  so  pretty,  tripping  to  and  fro  upon  the  side  stage.  ^ 
f '  Of  my  ancles  you  do  not  know  much,  '^  replied  she  crnappishly ; 
**  and  as  to  my  bits  of  feet,  ^'  cried  she,  hastily  reaching  below  the 
tabl6,  pulling  off  her  slippers^  and  holding  them  out  to  Serlo ; 
*^  here,  are  tbs  bases  of  them,  and  I  give  you  leave  to  find  me  nicer 
ones.'*  <*  It  #ere  a  serious  task, ''  said  he,  looking^ at  < the  elegant 
half-shoes.  **  In  truth,  one  does  not  often  meet  with  any  thing  so 
dainty."  They  were  of  Parisian  workmanship  ;  Philina  had  obtain* 
ed  them  as  a  present  from  the  Countess,  a  lady  whose  foot  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  beauty.  '*  A  charming  thing  ! "  cried  Serlo  ;  *<  my 
heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them. "  **  What  gallant  throbs !  **  replied 
Philina.  •*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  pair  of  slippers,  ** 
said  he ;    '*  of  such  pr^ty  manufacture,  in  their  proper  time  an4 

place "     Philina  took  her  slippers  from  his  hands,  crying,  **  You 

have  squeezed  them  all  I  Thby  are  far  too  wide  for  me  I "  She  play- 
ed with  them,  and  rubbed  the  soles  of  them  together.  <<  How  hot 
it  is !  "  cried  she,  clapping  die  sole  upon  her  cheek,  then  again  rub- 
bing, and  holding  it  to  Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  feel  the  warmth.  **  Clip  !  clap  !  "  cried  she,  giving 
him  a  smart  rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the  heel,  that  he  screamed 
and  drew  back  bis  hand  ;  '*  I  will  teach  you  how  to  use  my  slippers 
better. "  *<  And  I  will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like  chil- 
dren, ''  cried  the  other ;  then  sprang  up,  seized  her,  and  plundered 
many  a  kiss,  every  one  of  which  she  artfully  contested  with  a  shew 
ef  serious  reluctance.    In  this  romping,  her  long  hair  got  loose,  and 
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floated  round  the  group;  fht  chair  Overset ;  and  Aurelia»  inirardljr 
ipdignant  at  $Mch  , rioting,  a^os«  in  great  vex^tioi).  *  Jl.  Jl 66-1 67. 
i  Tliis  said  Ajurelia  has  ^  Jittle  boy  called  Felix^-andi  dying  at 
jast  of  hef  .soiTo.w,  leaves  a  letter  for  her  betrayer,  which  she 
had  engaged  our  hero  to  deliver  to  him  in  person.  But  be.- 
tween  the  giving  and  execution  of  this  mandate,  the-  ingenious 
'mithor  ha^ interpolated  a  separate  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
^  the  confessions  of  a  fair  Saint'— and  which  has  no  other  ap- 
parent connexion  with  the  story,  than  that  poor  Aurelia's  phy- 
feician  had  lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  last  moments.  Though 
Eminently  characteristic  of  the  author,  it  need  not  detain  us 
Jong.  The  first  part  is  fujl  of  vulgarity  and  obscurity — Jlie 
iast  absolutely  unintellij^ible.  This  fair  saint  Jived  in  her  youth 
hmong  a  set  of  people  wljom  she  calls  Qerman  poujrtiers,  ^nd 
"says,  with  singular  delicacy, 

•  I  look  upon  it  ijis  a  providential  guidance,  that  none  of  these 
many  handsome, -rich,  and  well- dressed  men  could  take  my  fapcy. 
They  wer^  rakes,  and  did  not  hide  it ;  this  scared  me  back :  their 
speech  was  frequently  adorned  with  double  meanings  ;  this  offended 
me,  and  made  me  slq^,  with  coldness  towards  them.  Many  pm^^  tl>eir 
improprieties  surpassed  belief;  and  I  did  not  prevent  piyself  frpm 
l>eing  rude.  *  Besides,  my  ancient  counsellor  had  once  in  confidence 
contrived  to  tell  me,  that,  with  the  greater  part  of  these  lewd  fellows, 
health  as  well  as  virtue  was  in  danger  !  t  now  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
them;  I  was  afraid,  if  one  of  them  in  any  way  approached  too  near 
me.  I  would  not  toucfi  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the  chairs  they 
had  b^en  sitting  on.  Thus  morally  and  physically  I  remained  apar); 
from  them.* 

She  then  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  Narciss,  with  whom  her 
first  acquaintance  was  formed  at  a  ball,  where,  *  after  having 

*  jigged  it  for  a  while  in  tl?e  crowd,  he  came  into  the  roonj 

•  where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a  bleeding  at  the  npse^  with 
^  which  he  had  been  overjtaken,  ^nd  began  to  speak  about  ^ 
f  multitude  of  things  ! '  In  spite  of  this  prorni^ing  beginning, 
however,  the  mutual  flame  is  not  caught  till  they  me'6t  again  at 
a  dinner,  where, 

'  Evien  at  table,  we  had  many  things  to  suffer  ;  for  several  of  the 
gentlemen  h^id  drank  too  much  :  and  after  rising  from  it,  they  insisted 
on  a  game  9X forfeits.  It  went  on. with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
Karciss  had  lost  a  forfeit:  they  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penalty,  tp 
whisper  something  pleasant  in  the  ear  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  seems,  he  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of 
a  Captain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such  a  box  ijoith  his 
Jist,  that  the  powder  flew  about  my  eyes  and  blinded  me  I  When  I 
had  clparcd  my  sight,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  terror^ 
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I  saw  tbat  both  of  them  hud  drawti<4h&ir  •wprdfl*.  Narcis^^as  l>)ee<V- 
ing;  and  the  other,  mad  with  wine,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  could 
scarcely  be  held  back  by  all  the  company  :  I  seized  Narciss,  led  him 
l^y  the  arm  up  stairs ;  and  as  I  did  not.  think  my  friend  even  here  m 
safety  froni  his  frantip  enemy,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it. ' 

After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed ;  but  she  grows  Metho- 
distical,  and  he  cold, — and  their  engagement  flies  off;— And 
then  she  becomes  pious  i^  good .  earnest,  and  is  by  turns  a 
Hallean  and  ti. Hern i hut ke?'^  and  ^ve  do  not  know  how  many 
9tber  things,  and  raves  through  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of 
which  w^e  have  not  courage  to  attempt  any  analysis. 
.  We  now  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays  and  players,  and 
emerge  into  the  region  of  mysticism.  .  Wilhelm  goes  to  the 
country  to  deliver  Aupelia's  letter  to  Lothario;  but  finds  that 
worthy  Baron  so  busy  preparing  to  fight  a  duel,  that  he  cannot 
find  an  opportunity  to  discharge  himself  of  his  mission.  He 
remains,  however,  in  the  Castle,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  several  peremptory  and  omniscient  people,  who  make 
what  they  please  of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make 
mention  of  a  certain  Count,  a  brolher-in-law  of  Lothario's,  who 
had  grown  melancholy,  and  talked  of  joining  the  Herrnbuthers, 
with  his  beautiful  wife.  Wilhelm  immediately  inquires  what 
Count  they  are  speaking  of. 

*  "  One  whom  you  know  very  well,"  said  Jarno.  "  You  yourself 
are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  the  unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety  ;  you 
are  the  villain  who  have  brought  his  pretty  wife  to  such  a  state,  that 
phe  inclines  accompan)ring  hini. "  "  And  she  is  Lothario's  sister?  ** 
cried  our  friend.  *'  No  other  !  ** — **  And  Lothario  knows —  ?  '* 
"  The  whole."  "  O  let  me  fly !  "  cried  Wilhelm':  «*  How  shall  I 
appear  before  him  ?  What  can  he  say  to  me  ? "  "  That  no  man 
should  cast  a  stone  at  his  brother ;  that  when  one  composes  long 
speeches,  with  a  view  to  shame  his  neighbours^  he  should  speak  them 
fo  a  looking-glass.  *'  **  Do  you  know  that  also  ?  "  **  And  many 
things  beside,  "  said  Jarno.  with  a  smile.* 

From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  up  the  idea  of  reproach- 
ing the  Baron  with  his  pcr/idy  to  Aurelia,  and  off*ers  his  ser- 
vices to, decoy  away  from  him  another  love-sick  damsel  who  is 
tlien  in  the  house,  and  whose  hysterics,  it  is  thought,  might  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  wound  he  has  just  repeiyed  in  his  di|el. 
He  takes  her  away,  accordingly,  under  some  fidse  pretext,  to 
a  certain  Theresa,  another  deserted  love  of  Lothario,  and  who 
i?  distinguished  by  a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employments.  The  conception  of  this 
character,  which  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length,  is  one  of  the  mosj; 
glaring  absurdities  and  affectations  in  the  book.     The  author 
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h^s  actually  endeavoured,  in  serious  earnest,  to  exalt  t^  com-^ 
inpp  qualifications  of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  notable  housewife, 
iritb  heroic  virtues,  and  to  elaborate  his  favourite  heroine  out  of 
these  base  materials,  ^he  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond 
the  average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  apparently  opposite 
faults  of  vulgarity  and  extravagance.  This  is  the  debut, 
'  *  She  euteped  Wilhelm's  room,  inquiring  if  he  wantea  any  thing. 
**  Pardon  me/'  s^id  she,  "  for  having  lodged  jou  in  a  chamber, 
which  the  kmell  of  paint  still  renders  disagreeable:  my  little  dwell? 
ing  is  but  just  made  ready  ;  you  are  handselling  this  rooui,  which  is 
appointed  for  my  guests  ;  also,  you  Will  have  many  things  to  pardon. 
My  cook  has  run  axioay  from  me,  at  this  Unseasonable  time ;  an4  a 
serving-man  has  bruis^  his  hand.  I  might  be  force^  to  manage  all 
myself;  and  if  it  were  so,' we 'must  just  put  up  with  It.  One  iff 
plagued  with  nobody  so  much  as  with  on^'s  servants :  not  one  of 
thein  will  serve  you,  scairqelj^  even  serve  himself.  "  She  said  a  good 
deal  more  on  dilferent  matters :  in  general  she  seemed  to  like  to 
speak.'  ' 

Thev  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on  their  retunj, 
'  Wllhelkti  testified,  his  admiration  at  her  skill  in  husbandry  con- 
cerns. '^  Decided  hiclination,  early  opportunity,  external  impulse, 
and  continued  occupation  in  a  useful  busidess,"  said  stie,^' make 
mi^ny  things,  which  were  at  first  far^harfer,  possible  in  life."  *  Oa 
returning  liome,  she  sent  him  to  her  little  garden.  Here  he  scarce 
could  turn  himself,  so  narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it 
soim  and  plante^.  On  looking^  6j<^r  to  the  court,  he  could  not 
keep  from  smiling:  the  firewood  was 'lying  there,  as  accurately 
sawed,  split,  and  piled,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  building,  and 
had  been  intended  to  abide  there  constantly.  Tfh^'iuhs  9Ln(i  imple- 
ments, all  ^lean,  were  statfding  !n  their  places  :  the  huuse  was  paints 
ed  vihite  and  red ;  it  was  really  pleasant  to  behold  !  Whatever  can  be 
done  by  handicraft,  that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  but  that 
labours  for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  durability;  appearefdf  unit- 
ed on  the  spot.-*  ' 

'  She  then  puts  on  men's  clothes,  which  she  generally  wore  as 
most  handy,  and  they  have  another  walk,  in  the  course  ofwhicli 
she  tells  him  her  story.     She  was  nobly  bom.     But 

*"  From  my  earliest  youth,'^^^  kitchen^  the  store-room,  the  gran- 
aries, the  field,  wbre  my  selected  element !  Ql^^nliness  and  or^er 
in  tiie  house,  seemed,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it,  t6  be  my  pe- 
culiar instinct,  my  peculiar  object.  This  tendency  gave  pleasure  to 
my  father ;  and  he  by  degrees  afforded  it  thei  most  suitable  employ- 
ment. When  we  were  by  ourselves,  when  Walking  through  the  fields, 
when  I  was  helping  to  examine  his  accounts,  I  could  perceive  what 
happiness  he  was  enjoying.  ' 

*'   Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private  theatre — *  9ut  I  * 
she  observed,  '  very  seldom  slaid  among  the  audience ;  how* 
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*  ever,  /  always  snuffid  their  candles^  and  prepared  the  stipper,'^ 

*  and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order. '  After  her  father's  death 
Iier  mother  wastes  the  property,  and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  ste- 
ward or  manager,  into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
^she  faithfully  assisted  in  struggling  wiUi  her  steward*  and  do- 

*  mestics* 

*  '^  I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  grudging  temper ;  but  we 
women  are  accustomed  to  insist,  more  earnestly  than  men,  that  no- 
iking  shall  be  wasted.  Embezzlement  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable  to  us. 
Here  I  was  in  my  element  once  more. "  * 

This  is  enough  we  suppose,  for  the  character  of  Theresa.  But 
the  accomplished  Lothario  falls  in  love  with  this  angel|  and 
here  are  the  grounds,  on  which  he  justifies  his  preference. 

'  '*  What  is  the  highest  happiness  of  mortals,  If  not  to  execute 
what  we  consider  right  and  good ;  f  o  be  really  masters  of  the  means 
conducive  to  our  aims?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  toithin  the  house  ?  All  those  indispensable,  and 
still  to  be  renewed  suppliest  where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find 
them,  if  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where  we  go  to  sleep, 
where  kitchen  and  cellar^  and  every  species  of  accommodation  for  our« 
selves  and  ours  is  to  be  alveays  ready  ?  What  unvarying  activity  is  need« 
ed  to  conduct  this  constantly  recurring  series  in  unbroken  living  or- 
der !  It  is  when  a  woman  has  attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  she 
truly  makes  the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master :  hier  attention 
will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her;  her  activity  will  turn 
them  all  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  dependent  upon  no  one ;  and  she  pro- 
cures her  husband  genuine  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
domestic:  whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  secured;  what  he 
earns,  well  employed, "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  married ;  but  the  match 
is  broken  off  by  an  unlucky  discovery,  that  this  gay  Lothario 
bad  fi:)rmerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's  mother,  when  she 
was  travelling  abroad  under  a  feicned  name !  We  are  rather 
surprised,  we  confess,  at  the  notable  fair  one's  delicacy,  in  con- 
sidering this  as  a  bar  to  their  union*— for  her  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conjugal  fidelity  must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
having  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's  subsequent  intrigues 
with  Aurelia  and  others,  that 

*  Even  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  she  would  have  had  suf- 
ficient spirit  to  endure  a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  troubled 
her  domestic  order  :  at  least  she  often  used  to  say,  that  a  wife,  who 
properly  conducted  her  economy,  should  take  no  umbrage  at  stH:h  lit* 
tiejandes  of  her  husband,  but  be  always  certain  that  he  would  return*' 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  enchanted  with  this  pa- 
ragon of  womgi— and  his  rising  flame  is  &d  by  the  conversa- 
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tion  which'  tUtes  placfe  with  regard  to  her.  After  amusing 
themselves  with  each  telling  confidentially  their  prcUy  love  adven- 
turesj  the  afccomplished  Lotharip  holds  forth  in  this  edifying  anc5 
decided  manner;  ' 

•  ^  "  it  is  true/'  observed  Lothatio,  *^  there  cah  Scarcely  any  feeling 
in  the  world  be  more  agreeable,  than  when  the  heart,  after  a  paused 
of  indiflFerence,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  ve%x>  object.  Yet  I  would 
for  over  have  renounced  that  happiness,  had  fate  been  pleased  to  uniter 
me  with  Theresa.  What  a  heayen.had  I  fignred  for  myself  beside: 
Theresa  !  Not  the  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss  ;  but  of  a  sia^e  life 
on  earth :  order  in  prosperity,  courage  in  adversity,  care  for  the 
smallest,  and  a  spirit  Cjapable  of  comprehending  and  managing  ther 
greatest.  Ifou  may  well  forgive  me,"  added  he,  and  turned  to  Wii-; 
helm  with  a  smile,  "that  I  forsook  Aurelia  for  Theresa:  withtlie 
one  I  could  expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  lifci  with  the  other  not  a^ 
happy  hour."  "  1  will  confess,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  that  in  comings 
hither,  I  had  no  small  anger  in  my  heart  against  you ;  that  I  proposed 
io  censure  with  severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia."  **  It  was  really. 
Censurable,^'  said  Lothario  :  "  1  should  not  have  exchanged  my  friend-, 
ship  for  her  with  the  sentiment  of  love  ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the^ 
respect  which  she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  attachment  she  was. 
neither  calculated  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas !  she  toas  not  lovely  fjohen^ 
the  loved!  the  greatest  misery  which  can  befal  a  woman."    t 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject  dismissed.  Hd 
denies,  however,  that  Felix  is  his  child,  or  Aurelia's either.  And 
^vers  that  he  was  brought  to  her  by  the  old  womaiv  Barbara,- 
by  whom  the  boy  was  generally  attended.  On  this  hint  WiU 
heira  flies  back  to  the  town^  finds  out  Barbara,  in  whom  he  at 
length  recognises  the  attendant  of  his  first  love  Mariana,  and 
learns  from  her  that  the  boy  Felix  is  the  ofSipring  of  their  early 
connexiOttj  and  that  the.  unhappy  mother  died  iti  consequenci^ 
of  his  desj^rtion^  not  only  heart-broken  but  innocent  f  He  is 
long  incredulous^  and  appoints  the  ancient  c'ron^e  to  come  ter 
him  again  at  night,  and  abide  all  his  interrogations. — Ther 
scene  which  follows,  we  think,  is  very  powerfully  executed,  and 
is  the  only  part  almost  of  the  book  which  produces  anything, 
of  a  pathetic  effect. 

^  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  at  the  half-open  doorv 
and  Barbara  calme  in  with  a  little  basket*  *'  I  aSm  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  our  woes,"  said  she ;  **  and  I  must  believe  that  you  will  sit  unmovieif 
at  the  recital ;  that  you  are  waiting  for  me  but  to .  satisfy  your  fcuri^. 
osity  ;  that  you  will  now,  as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  yonr  cold 
selfishness,  while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  you  here  1  Thus^ 
on  that  happy  evening,  did  1  bring  you  the  bottle  of  champaign  1  tkus~ 
did  I  place  the  three  glasses  on  the  table  i  and  as  you  then  began; 
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\fith  sdft  hiltffcry  utos,  to' cozen  is«  'and  Iu)l  usiisleep,  flo  wAl  ( 
now  with  stern  truths  instruct  you  and  keep  you  waking." 

*  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  §ay,  when  the  crone  in  fact  let  go  th^ 
cork,  and  filled  three  glasses  to  the  brim.  "  Drink !  '*  cried  she^ 
having  ecnptied  at  a  draught  her  foaming  glass/  **  Drink,  ere 
the  spirit  of  it  pass  f  Thfi  third  glass  sliall  froth  away  untasted^^ 
to  the  mcmfory  of  niy  unhappy  Mariana !  How  red  were  hei^ 
lips,  when  ^he  then  drank  your  health!  Ah  !  and  now  forever  pal^e^ 
and  cold !  *'  **  Sibyl !  Fury  !  "  Wilhelm  cried,  springing  up,  and 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist."  "Softly,  Mein  Herr!"  re-; 
plied  the  crone ;  '*  you  sfiall  not  ruffle  me*  Vour  debts  to  us  are! 
deep  and  dark  :  the  railing  of  a  debtor  does  not  anger  one.  But 
you  are  right :  the  simplest  narrative  will  punish  you  sufficiently. 
Hear  then  the  struggle  and  th6  victory  of  Mariana  striving  to  cpn-* 
tinue  yours." ' 

She  then  tells  a  long  storjr,  explaining  away  the  indications^ 
of  perfidy,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  quitted  her ;  ancf 
the  scene  ends  iii  this  very  dramatic  and  truly  touching  ipanner^ 

*'  Good,  dear  Barbara !  cried  Wilheltn,  spruiging  up,  and  seizingl 
tfie  old  woman  by  the  hand,  "we  have  had  enough  of  mummery  anii 
preparation  i  Thy  indiff*erent,  thy  catm,  contented  tone  betrays  thee^ 
Give  me  back  my  Mariana !  She  is  living !  she'  is  near  at  hand  !  Nob 
in  vain  didst  thou  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  me;  not. in 
vain  hast  thiou  prepared  me  by  thy  most  delicious  narrative.  Whero 
is  she?  wliere  hast  thou  hid  her?  I  believe  all,  I  will  promise  to  be- 
lieve all.  Thy  ofcject  is  attained.  Where  hast  thou  hid  her?  Lei 
pie  light  thee  with  this  caDdle,-»-let  me  once  more  see  her  fair  and 
kindly  face !  ^'  - 

*  He  had.  pulled  old  Barbara  froip  her  chair  :  she  stared  at  him  \ 
tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  wild  pangs  of  grief  took  hold  o/  her.  "  What 
luckless  error,"  cried  flhe,  *•  leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope  ?  Ye»^' 
1  have  hidden  her-^but  beneath  the  ground  !  neither  the  light  of  tl>q 
sun  nor  any  social  taper"  shall  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.  Take 
the  boy  Felix  to  her  grave,  and  say  to  him:  *  There  lies  thy  mo- 
ther, whom  £hy  father  doomed  unheard.  *  Th^heart  of  Mariana 
t3eats  no  longer  witli  impatience  to' behold  you.  Not  in  a  neighbour- 
ing chamber  is  she  waiting  the  conblitsion  of  my  narrative,  or  fable  ; 
the  dark  chamber  has  received  her,  to  whiqh  no  bridegroom  follows; 
from  which  n^one  confer  to  nae^t  a  lover.  ^  She  cast  herself  upon  the 
fl^oor  beside  a  chair,  and  vrejpt  bitterly. ' 

She  then  shows  him  some  of  the  poor  girl's  letters,  which  he 
had  refused  to  receive,  and  another  which  she  had  addressed 
to  him  on  her  deathbed.     One  of  the  former  is  as  follows. 

"  Thou  regardest  me  as  guilty — and  so.  I  am  ;  but  not  as  tl^ou 
tliinkest.  Come  to  me  !  It  involves  the  safety  of  a  soul,  it  involves 
a  life,  two  lives,  one  of  which  must  ever  be  dear  tb  thee.  This, 
too,  thy  suspicion  will  discredit ;  yet  1  will  speak  it  in  the  hour 
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of  deaA :  the  ohHd,  which  I  carry  uademcMh  my  hetrtt  is  thinef 
Since  I  began  to  lave  thee>  no  other  man  has  even  pressed  my  hand  ^ 
O  that  thy  love,  that  thy  uprightnessi  had,  been  the  companions  of  my 
youth  P' 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to  his  new  lOve 
Theresa^  and  goes  back  himself  to  Lothario,  by  whom,  and 
his  energetic  friends,  the  touching  tale  he  had  to  tell  *  is  tfeat- 
ed  with  indifference  and  levity. '  And  now  comes  the  mystery 
of  mysteries.  After  a  great  deal  oiF  oracular  talk,  he  is  ordered, 
One  morning  at  sunrise,  to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  castle  to 
which  he  had  never  before  found  access ;  and  when  he  gets  to 
the  end  of  a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voice  call  *  Enter  !  * 
and  he  lifts  a  tapestry,  and  enters ! — 

'  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  to  hate  at  one  time 
been  a  chapel ;  instead  of  the  altar  he  observed  a  large  table  raised 
some  steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  a  drawn  curtain  seemed  as  if  it  hid  a 
picture ;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beautifully  worked,  and  covered  in 
with  fine  wire  netting,  like  the  shelves  of  a  library ;  only  here,  in- 
stead of  books,  a  multitude  of  rolls  had  been  Inserted.  Nobody  was 
hi  the  hall.  The  rising  sun  shone  through  the  window,  right  on  Wdi 
helm,  and  kindly  saluted  him  as  he  came  in. 

*  Be  seated !  '  cried  a  toice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  altar. 
Whilhelm  placed  himself  in  a  small  armchair,  which  stood  against 
Che  tapestry  where  he  had  entered.  There  was  no  seat  but  this  in 
the  room  ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it,  though  the  morning  radi- 
ance dazzled  him ;  the  chaur  stood  fast,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand 
before  his  eyes. 

'  But  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above  the  altar,  went 
asunder  wit{^  a  gentle  rustling ;  and  snowed,  within  a  picture  frame, 
a  dark  empty  aperture.  A  man  stept  forward  at  it,  in  a  common 
dress ;  saluted  the  astonished  looker-on,  and  said  to  him :  *'  Do  you 
not  recognise  me  ? ' 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail  of  all  this  mum- 
mery. A  succession  of  figures,  )cnown  and  unknown,  present 
themselves ;— among  others,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet.  At  last,  after 
a  pause, 

<  The  Ahh6  came  to  view,  and  placed  himself  behind  the  green 
table.  **  Come  hither!"  cried  he  to  his  marvelling  friend.  He 
went,  and  mounted  up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cbth  lay  a  little 
roll.  **  Here  is  your  Indenture"  said  the  Abb6 ;  '*  take  it  to  heart  $ 
it  is  of  weighty  import. "  Wilhelm  lifted,  opened  it,  and  read : 
*  Indenture. — 

*  Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transients 
To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is 
troiMesbme.     Every  beginning  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  th^ 
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f(lA<5e  df  Expectation.    Tfte'bny  standi  astonisii^cli.  hb  impresaionii 
guide  him  ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  couies  on  him  by.sur« ; 
prhner.rlnlitation 'is  born  with  us;  whal  should  be  imitated  is  not 
exfsy  to  discover.     The  excellent  i^  rarel^  found,  more  jrarely.  valued. . 
Ttte  height  diarms  U8;  the  steps  to  it  do  not;  with  the  summit  in v 
our  eye,  we  lovse  to  walk  along'  the^plkhi.    It  is  but  a  partoF  art . 
that  can  be  taught;  the  artist  heeds  it  all.     Who  knows  it  half» 
speaks'much  ana  is  always  wrong ;  who  knows  it  wiK)ily,  indines  %o 
^tv  and  speaks 'seldom'or  late.'    The  forbei*  have  ho  secrets  and  no 
^ce ;  the  instmoticm.  they  can  give  is.  like  baked  br^ad,  savoury  and  . 
satisfying  for  a  single  day  ;  but  flour  cannot  be  sown,  and' seed  corn, 
ought  not  to  be  ground.     WordiS  are  good,  but  they  are  no^  tfee  be^t. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  dxplain^l  by  words.    The  spirit  in  which  we 
act  iis  the  highest  matter.     Action  can  be  understood  pibd  again  re- 
presente^d  by  the  spirit  alone.    No  one  knows  what  he  its  doing, 
while  he  acts  rightly;  but  of  what  is  wrong  we  are  always  conscious.! 
Whoever  works  with  symbols  only,  is  a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a 
bunffler.     There,  are  many  such,   and   they  lite  to  be  together. ' 
Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar  ;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vex^s] 
even  the  best.     The  iristruction,  which  the  trlVe  artist  give^  lisj  opdilslfj* 
up  t|i6  mind  ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.    The  true  scho- 
lar learns  from  the  kno\^n  to  unfold  the  unkndWn,  ind  approafche9' 
ifnone  and  tnore  to  bein]^  a  master,  '  :  ,     ' 

*  *'  Enough ! ''  cried  the  Abb6  ;  "  thfe  ^est  in  due  trme.-  No#;- 
lobk  rCtind  ydu  among  these  cases. '•  ; 

<-  Wilhelm  weiit  arid  read  the  titles  of  th6  rolls.  Wit^  astonish-; 
ifient,  he  found  Lothario**  j^pprenfici^ipf  Jatno's  Appreniiceship^ 
and  his  own  Apprenticeship  placed  there,  ivkh  mdtoy  others  itbo^e 
names  he  did  m)t  know.  ^<  May  I  hope  to  cast  a  loo.k  into  th^$e 
tolls?"  *!  In  this  chamber,  there. is  no^  nothing  hid  from  yoH." 
^'Maylput  a  q^jestfon?**  "  Ask  not,"  said  the  Abb^.  "Hail 
t,o  thee,  yqung  man !  Thy  Apprentkeship  is  done  ^  Nature  hki  proi. 
nounced  thee  free.  ^*  *     ^  \    * 

When  he  afterwards  inspects  thb  roll,  he.  finds  *  hli^  ivhole 
\  life  delineated  with  large,  sharp  stro&es^  and  a  number  of  bland^ 
^  and  general  re^ef^ons. ' 

,  After ^thi^illiiinination;  th^  6r:5t;  step  lie  taj^es,  vHtli  the  as- 
Sent  of  tWe  pracqiar  sages,  is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  m  a  lonjj 
letter,  put  whiFe  waiting  for  ber  answer,  he  is  sent  by  Lothario 
to  vi^it  his  sister,  to  whose  c^re,  it  appears^  poor  Mlgnon  |iad  beeu 
transferred  by  Theresa.  Tlj  is  sister  he  takes,  of  course,  for  the 
gomitess  from  wl\om,he  had  pAijted  so  Btrangely  iu  Ithe  castle, 
an^  is  a  Httle  embaf i^^etl  at  tne  thought  of  meeting  her.  But* 
he  discovers  on  the  roaii  that  there  is  another  ^Mater^  and  that 
she' is  the  very  healing  ai)gel  who  tad  given  him  the  gre^t  coat 
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wheel  wouifded  in  the  forest,  and  bad  haunted  bis  fancy  e^et  - 
since. 

<  He  entered  the  house;  he  found  himself  in  the  most  Ernest,' 
and,  as  he  almost  felt»  the  holiest  plao6»  which  he  had  erer  trod. 
A  pendent  daisling  lustre  threw  its  light  upon  a  broad  and  softly' 
rising  stair,  whkh  lay  before  him,  and  which  parted  into  two  divtsiona* 
at  a  turn  alxive.  Marble  statues  «m1  busta  were  standing  upon  pe* 
dbstals,  and  arranged  in  niches;. some  of  them  seemed  Icnown  to»him.- 
The  impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us.  even  in  their  mi^ 
ntitest  traces.  He  recognised  a  Muse,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  grand&tber.  *  •  t 

He  finds  poor  Mignonin  a  wretched  state  of  health«-*and  as-' 
certains  that  it  is  a  secret  passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  her 
delicate  form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his  romantic  love 
for  Natalia  (his  fdr  hostess)  has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  deli- 
vers him  Theresa's  letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  and  confiding, 
but  warning  him  not  to  lay  out  any  of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist 
and  direct  him  about  the  investment.  This  letter  perplexes  him 
a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad  grace,  to  the  warm  congratu- 
lations of  Natalia — when,  just  at  this  moment,  Lothario's  friend 
^eps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them,  that  ^heresa  ha^ 
been  discovered  not  to  be  the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother — 
and  that  the  bar  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was  therefore  at* 
an  e^d.  Wilhelm  affects  great  magnanimity  in  resigning  her 
to  his  prior  claims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her  late 
acceptanc^-^and  $till  more,  when  a  still  more  ardent  letter  ar- 
xiyes,  in  which  she  sticks  to  her  last  choice,  and  assures,  faiqi* 
ataX  *  her  dream  of  living  with  Lothario  has  wandered  fer  aWay- 
•from  her  soul;*  and  the  matter  seems  .finally  settled,  when, 
she  comes  post-haste  in  her  own  person,  flies  into  his  arms, 
find  exclaims,  *  My  firiend — ^my  love— my  husband  !     Yes,  for 

•  ever  thine  !  amidst  the  warmest  kisses  * — and  he  responds, 

*  0  my  Theresa  J ' — ^and  kiss.es  in  return..  In  spite  of  all  this,* 
however,  Ilothario  and  his  friends  come  to  urge  his  suit ;  and, 
with  the  true  German  taste  for  impossibilities  and  protracted 
agonies,  the  whole  party  is  represented  as  living  together  quite 
quietly  and  harmoniouslv  for  several  weeks — none  of  the  par- 
ties pressing  for  a  final  determination,  and  all  of  them  occupi- 
ed, in  the  interval,  vnth  a  variety  of  tasks,  duties,  and  disserta- 
tions. At,  last  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa  begins 
to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of  Natalia  under- 
.  taking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  consents  to  go  back  to  her  en- 
gagements with  Lothario— and  the  two  couples,  and  sonie 
ftiore,  are  liappilv  united. 

This  is  the  ultimate  catastrophe — though  they  who  seek  it 
in  the  book  will  not  get  at  \i  quite  so  easily— there  being  an  in- 
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finite  variety  of  other  events  intermingled  or  premised.  There 
is  the  death  of  poor  Mignon — and  her  musical  obsequies  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Past-*-the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marckese,.  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother  in  an  old 
tvKiy  harper,  cf  whom,  though  he  has  borne  us  company  all 
idong,  we  bavei  not  had  tinie  to  take  notice — ^the  return  of  Rii- 
lina  along  with  ^a^  merry  cadet  of  Ldthario^s  house,  as  sprightly 
and  indecorous  as  ever — the  s&vhig.of  Felix  from  poisoiling, 
by  his  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  iYistead  of  the  glass— and  the 
coming  in  of  the  Count,  idiom  Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage 
and  piety  by  wearing  his  clothes-'-and  the  fair  Coiintess; 
who  is  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for  years  from  het 
momentary  lapse  in  the  castle*-the  picture  of  her  husband  ha-» 
ving,  by  a  most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to  her 
breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give  great  pain  at  the  time» 
and  to .  afflict  her  with  fears  of  cancer  for  very  lon^  after ! 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a  very  decided  and 
in&llible  gentleman  called  Jarno*-and  his  final  and  not  very 
intelligible  admission,  that  all  which  our  hero  had  seen  iti  the 
hall  otthe  Castle  was  <  but  the  relics  of  a  youthful  undertaking, 
*  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  once  in  deep 
^  earnest,  thou^  all'  o(  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile.  ^ 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  alluded  are  exe^ 
cuted  with  great  talent ;  and  we  are  very  sensible  are  bett^f 
worth  extracting  than  most  of  those  we  have  cited.  But  it  ii 
too  late  now  to  change  our  selections — and  we  can  sHU  less  a& 
ford  to  add  to  them*  On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  itith 
'some  feelings  of  mollification  towards  its  fkults^  and  a  dispdsi^ 
tion  to  abate,  if  possible,  some  part  of  the  censure  we  wcfre  itti- 
pelled  to  bestow  on  it  at  the  beginning.  It  improves  certainly 
as  it  advances — and  though  nowhere  probable,  or  conversant 
indeed  either  with  cultural  or  conceivable  characters,  the  Inven- 
tive powers  of  the  author  seem  to  strengthen  by  exercise,  and 
come  gradually  to  be  less  frequently  cinployed  on  childish  ok 
revolting  subjects.  While  we  hold  but  the  work  therefore  as  a 
curious  and  striking  instance  of  that  diversity  of  national  tastes,^ 
which  makes  a  writer  idolized  in  one  place  who  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  another,  we  would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out 
as  an  object  rather  of  wonder  than  o{  contempt ;  and  though 
the  greater  part  certainly  could  not  be  endured,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  written  in  England,  there  are  many  pasU 
sa^  <rf  which  any  country  might  reasonablv  "be  proud,  and 
which  demonstrate,  that  if  Taste  be  local  ana  variftble,  Ocmut 
IS  permanent  and  universal. 
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Art.  VIII.  Thtmghts  and' Recollect  tons  h/trntof  the  last  Cen-' 
,    turi/.     Syo.     pp.  23^^?.     Londonj  Murmyy  18^5* 

THE  book  With  thi$  odd  title  f^rovdstabetfsort  of  emptying  of 
the  commoriplace-^book  of  an  observing  and  welUnformed, 
though  qot  a  very  profound,  a  very  learned^  or  a  very  modest 
jiian.  His  liberality  is  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  his  o* 
th^r  accomplishments;  and  though  he  $ays  that  *  these  thoughts, 

*  if  hastily  thi'own  together,  have  not  been  hastily  adopted ; 

*  bu|  that  the  grain  has  been  frequently  winnowed  and  cxamin-t- 
V^d, '  yet  we  can  discover  little  indication  either  of  patient 
thinking  or  careful  revision ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  a 
somewhat  flippant  spirit,  and  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  pre^ 
judices  that  do  not  give  its  natural  force  fair  play.  The  review 
of  80  desultory  and  miscellaneous  a  work^  cannot  have  much 
systematick  arrangement :  and  we  shall  therefore  be  contented 
with  giving  a  few  specimens,  and  offering  a  few  remarks  upon 
some  of  th^  author's  topics,  ancl  some  of  his  errors. 

Among  his  prejudices,  we  certainly  cannot  reckon  any  very  stWct 
on€s  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  He  seems  extremely  liberal 
on  all  questions  connected  with  it;  and  his  work  opens  with 
three  articles,    *    Catholichm^*    *  The  Catholkk    Priesthoods^ 

W9  to  remove  some  pre-* 
alarmed  ProtestaiHs,  and 
know  better,  but  would 
;ount. 

le  ihore  ihBtracted  cast  of 
an  oh  the  tenets,  ^f  Oatho-* 
3,  frosm  th€  Poet  JLaureate 
grant  of  prospective  indul* 
J,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
[llatBolic  religion ;  for  wjiea 
:onfession>  il  is  always  on 
[  future  abstinence  from  sin, 
i  their  general  absolution  is 
lurch. 

•d  (thongli  it  iriay  have  been 
in  the  fourteenth  century,' 
lion,  assurance  and  practice 
^ent  times;  and'  I  recollect 
h  a  lady  of  smguljar  frarik-^ 
was  a  very  exact  perfornaer 
3 >  expressed  some  surprise 
ssed  hersielf.  Her  answer 
was,  that,  as  she  bad  not  the  resolution  to  change  her  mode  of  life. 
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(wbat  Uiis  wis  may. bo  inferred),  she  did  not' choose  to  add  the  £in 
of  sacrilege  to  the  catalogue  of  her  other  transgressions. 

*  This  I  boldly  UE^itUoin  J:o  be  the  ductrine  of  the  Iloman  Catholic 
churcb>  ftod  pf  ^11  ijts  wellrinfornjcd  followrers.  TUa|;  a  differenf.tjO" 
tion  may  prevail  among  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  qninforiped  ipny 
belieye  confession  and  a|)solulion  to  be  a  coipplete  and  not  a  co|idi- 
tional  quittance  of  scores,  as  far  as  penance  is  concerned,  I  ima- 
gine ipay  be  equally  true.  This  false  opinion  may  also,  and  I  dare 
say  does,  make  these  sacraments  sometimes  practically  mischievous^ 
yet  they  are  not  so  |to  the  extent  which  we  believe  ;  for  we  seem  to 
attaph  an  odd  idea  Jo  the  effect  of  absolution.  We  conceive  it  to  be 
an  dbsolutioa  ft*om  the  torments  of  hell,  thus  freeing  men  from  the 
fear  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  it  only  respects  those  of  purga- 
tory :  so  that  an  absolved  Catholic  is  in  no  better  plight  than  an  ab- 
solved Protestant.  Whereas  an  absolved  IVotestant  (who  isabsolye4 
out  and  out,  even  from  hell  itself)  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
an  absolved  Catholic.  I  say  this  on  the  supposition,  that  the  avow- 
ed doctrines  of  the  Englisli  and  Roman  churches  are  held  as  trud  by 
their  respective  professors.  *  pp.  7-9» 

He  adds  some  just  observations  upon  the  great  evils  of  auri* 
eular  confession ;  and  tells  two  droll  stories,  the  one  of  some 
youn^  ladies  who  cast  lots  which  of  them  should  confess  to^br- 
nicatiorif  in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word,— --and  th^ 
otlier,  of  a  young  lady  who  bought  a  printed  catalogue  of  crimes, 
and  confessed  so  many  as  made  her  ghostly  counsellor's  hair  stand 
on  end,  Ulfshc  relieved  him  by  adding  simony  to  the  listof  Jier 
transgressions.  He  chides  with  becoming  severity  the  thoifght* 
less  bigotry  c^  those  who  hav£  always  in  their  mouths  the  per- 
secutions, by  which  Cranmer  fell,  and  forget  the  djeatfas  which 
be  had  previously  ordained,— •reprobating  the  sectaries  who  at* 
tacked  Laud,  and  passing  over  the  cruelties  of  that  accomplish* 
ed  High  Priest.  We  need  hardly  add,  how  mixch  the  anthoi^ 
differs  from  the  ridiculous  and  ignorant  doctrine  (if  it  be  no-» 
thing  worse)  of  soch  men  as  Laud's  successor,  happily  witbomr 
bis  power,  BislK)p  BiomSeld,  who  holds  the  Catholick  feitb, 
and  discipline,  and  practice,  to  be  altogether  unchangeable  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  He  shows,  too,  by  convincing 
examples,,  the  folly  of  those  bigots,  who  ascribe  all  the  vices  of 
Catholick  countries  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  celigion  \ 
utterly  denying  the  fact  that  they  are  more  immoral  than*oUr-» 
selves,  and  asking  what  differences  you  can  discover^  in  this 
respect,  between  ihe  Swiss  of  th^  Protestant  and  CathcJick 
cantons,  or  between  Protestant  Berlin  and  Catholick  Vienna? . 

Thus  far.  our  journey  with  the  author  has  been  smooth  enough, 
and  quite  amicable.  A  page  or  two  in  favour  of  tythes,  and  the 
Church  of  Eu^land  (for  happily  we  cannot  join  in  this  title  of 
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^  Owr  Own  Clergy*)  first  raises  some  rather  uneasy  sematiomi; 
and  in  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  we  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  quit  company  altogether.  For  ^  Education '  is  now  the  sdb- 
jeCt;  and  while  we  always  go  to  the  sign  of  the  *  Printing  Pressy* 
he,  we  perceive,  puts  up  at  the  ^  Friars.' 

He  begins  by  a  hardy  assertion,  that  the  experiment  oT  Ge- 
neral Education  has  been  tried,  and  *  h  confessed  hot  only  not 
'^  to  have  verified  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed 
■•  of  it,  but  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief. ' 

Even  if  there  were  a  tincture  of  truth  in  this  most  confident 
and  erroneous  assertion,  we  should  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  afforded  no  ground  whatever  for  questioning  the  great  be- 
nefit which  Education  has  conferred  on  the  community,  and  on 
all  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  extended  capacities 
it  has  bestowed,  both  for  enjoyment  and  for  utility,  cannot,  at 
all  events,  be  questioned  ^  and  these  are  obviously  of  such  mag- 
nitude^ tfajftt,  eveo  if  in  some  few  instances,  they  had  been  pe!r«» 
verted  from  their  natural  destination  to  purposes  of  mischief,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little  more  temptation  to 
crime  was  amply  atoned  for  by  so  vast  an  increase  of  service* 
able  talent,  and  of  the  means  of  innocent  and  intellectual  en«<* 
Ji^ment.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  short,  to  grudge 
Ithepoor  the  comfcu'ts  of  light  and  heat  in  their  dwellings,  be-» 
oaittse  the  chances  of  conflagration  might  consequently  be  some-* 
what  increased,  as  to  object  to  their  receiving  the  benefits  of 
education,  because  here  and  there,  incorrigible  vice  might  be 
rendered  more  bold  or  more  expert  in  its  transgressions. 
Crime,  we  £ear,  must  increase  numerically  in  every  nation,  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  we^th :  But  it  is  a  great  mis^ 
take  to  suppose  that  they  increase  more  than  acts  of  virtue  and 
ben^cerce,  and  a«till  greater  to  suppose,  that  any  part  of  the 
finrmer  increase  is  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
on  the  contrary  is,  b^cmd  aU  doubt,  a  great  counteracting  cause. 
AH  vice,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  proceeds  from  ignorance-^ 
and  the  cmly  sure  w^y  to  reclaim  or  to  secure  men  froni  its 
temptJEUions,  is  to  ins^truct  them  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
yidding.  The  great  x;auses  of  crime  are,  the  want  of  means  to 
prosecute  lawful  industry  with  success-^the  want  of  habits  of 
vcfleCtioii  and  self-command  to  point  out  the  consequences  of 
BMiCondnct  and  to  insure  effect  to  the  conviction — and  the  want 
df  innocent  and  interesting  occupations  to  dispel  the  ennui  of 
idleness  tod  insignificance.  Now,  education  strikes  directly  at 
the  root  of  atf  tmse  causes  of  evil :  r  And  to  say  tihat  a  man  who 
has  been  qualified  l^  instruction  for  almost  every  species  of 
konest  industry*— whose  facultiejs  and  powers  of  reflection  faavo 
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been  cultivated  by  study — and  to  whom  boundless  sources  of  in- 
teresting speculation)  and  honourable  ambition,  have  ifaan  beijn 
Maid  open,  is,  in  comequence  of  these  very  things,  mo^e  likely  to 
commit  crimes,  than  one  in  opposite  circumstances,  is  obviously 
to  maintain,  not  an  erroneous,  but  an  ii^As»r^  proposition,  and 
in  fact  tobe  guilty  of  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms* 

It  is  very  true  that  education  vtriU  not  absolutely  eradicate  our 

evil  propensities — and  that  to  those  depraved  individuals,  whom 

it  has  hot  been  able  to  correct,  it  may  occasionally  afford  the 

means  of  more  deliberate  and  more  effective  guilt.  It  is  quite  true, 

for  example,  that  a  man  who  has  been  taught  to  ^tjoriUj  is  better 

qualified  to  commit  ^r^^  than  one  who  has  not.    But  it  is 

equally  true,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  is  better  fitted  to  commit 

perjury  than  one  who  is  dumb — and  that  one  who  has  been 

cured  of  palsy  is  more  likely  to  engage  in  assaults,  than  one  whp 

is  still  disabled  by  such  a  malady :    But  it  is  no  more  the  natural 

or  common  use  of  the  power  of  writing  to  facilitate  forgery, 

than  it  is  of  speech  or  manual  vigour  to  forward  deceit  or  vio- 

*  lence  ;-^and  the  reasoning  is  not  less  absurd  which  would  on  such 

grounds  arraign  the  expediency  of  teaching  all  men  tb  write, 

than  that  by  which  it  should  be  concluded,  that  the  world 

would  be  much  happier  and  better,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 

were  mute  and  incapable  of  motion  ! 

It  is  really  too  great  a  condescension,  however,  ta reason  against 
isuch  radical  follies.    The  matmal  point  is,  that  the  assertion^  t6 
which  the  author  before  us  prudently  limits  hisdoctrine,  is  certain- 
ly and  entirely  erroneous.  Where  he  found  the  admission  to  Which 
he  has  referred,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us — and  We 
know  that  no  such  admission  could  be  made  with  ttuth.    The 
enemies  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  have  been  long  challeng- 
ed to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  boy  educated  in  these  systems  . 
having  ever  been  arraigned  for  a  crime,  and  we  have  not  beard 
that  they  have  yet  answered  the  defiance.     This  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue^     But  the  general  fact  re^ 
quired  no  such  special  confirmation.    To  what  but  to  the  better 
education  of  our  people— ^-their  greater  industry,  and  greater  fit- 
ness for  industry,  can  it  be  ascribed,  that,  with  all  our  increase 
in  wealth  and  population,  there  are  now  actually  fewer  cntat^  m 
Great  Britain,  than  there  were  two  hundred  years  ago  ?    On 
what  other  principle  can  it  be  explsiined,  that  ofthe*  crimes  cuf^* 
mitted  in  educated  America,  nearly  a  half  iare  committed  by  tin  in- 
significant handful  of  uneducated  Irish  ?    To  what  else  shall 
we  refer  the  singular  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  .Seoteh 
and  Irish  popuuition  ?    The  instance  of  the  Scotch  indeed,  the 
author  thinks  it  pecessary  to  dispose  of^  beCitmse  the  phrase  ()$| 
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^ppUjrgot  abroad  that  tliey  are  an  educated,  and  ther^forf^Ji 
''f^!??^  People ;  and  that  is  effected  by  our  *  Thinker  and  UecoJ- 
l^^r, '  who  thinks  better  than  he  remembers,  and  fancies  moire 
than  be  thinks.    <  It  was  forgot,  it  seems,  that  the  Scotch  did  n^t 

•  start  suddenly  into  an  enh^tened  people;  that  they  were  o- 

•  ducated  under,  their  own  prie^thopd  j  apd /Aa^  a  priesthood 
^  eioieciaUy  fitted  for  the  in§tr^ction  and  guidapce  of  ^le  poor, 

•  who,  in  teaching  tl)em  tq  read,  taught  them  as  welil  wl^at  they 

•  oifgAt  to  read,  *  Indeed !  The  priestSj  if  by  these  lie  ineai]|s 
the  Cathplic  priests,  were  driven  out  of  Scotland  a  century  t^- 
jSif<^  t)ie  ii|:st  Step  was  made  towards  the  system — the  blessed 
system  of  parish  schools ;  and  the  Presbyteriaij  r^llgioi)  wajs 
established  before  the  Act  passed  for  putting  th^t  system  ip  ap- 
tivity.  Nor  do  the  Presbyterian  clergy  interfere,  ^^cept  piq^ 
remotely,  with  the  schools  even  now.  As  for  the  Sco^ph  JDeqomr 
ing  moral  by  the  slow  operation  of  clerical  instruction,  uncpnnect>- 
ed  with  their  schools,  we  know  that  no  people  ever  were  in  ^ 
inqre  deplof0|)le  state  J^an  jthey  were  when  the-  clerical  influ;- 
fince  .wqs  the  greatest— ^ben  Fletcher  of  Saitoh  drew  his  cele^ 
brnted  piptu{*e  of  his  countrypien,'  and  thai  their  improveroeni 
yras  r^pid  ffonj  the  establishment  pf  tjie  p^ochial  schools. 

So  mpch  for  our  author's  facts ;  as  a  sample  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  take  the  next  sentence^  f  THe  English  did  iidt  take  these 
I  ppJBtSy  oy  indeed  any  thing  else,  intp  consideration,  but  tte 

•  i^he^pnes^  and  facility  of  the  means  of  teaching  children  tj> 
f  read  and  write ;  as  if  inental  weye  not  more  important  than 

•  intellectual  education ;  as  if  intellectual  education  (if  ou\y 
^  considered)  yras  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mean  as  well  ^s  a)i 
^  6Ad-rraf  ft  mo^e  of  strengthening,  if  I  may  so  ejmress  myself, 
f  the  inteljec^ual  muscle— and  as  if  it  did  not  lose  naif  its  value; 
f  if  it  did  npt  open  the  jroad  to  further  progress  in  that  grqa^ 

•  road  tp  l^ppwledge,  to  which  it  should  serve  as  a  gate.* 
Now,  the  iQe^pii)g  of  this  is  truly  oracular ;  apd  the  di$tinc^ioi> 
taken,  or  rather  the  contrast  §t?it^d  between  mental  and  infet^ 
leetuaU  is  most  accurately  metaplvysicalj  no  dqubt,  J  Pyt  we 
wish  to  know,  if  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  wrjtipg,  sup- 
posing it  were  made  by  a  miracle^  in  ^  minute,  wp^d  not  be  a 
very  valuable  one,  though  the  process  of  making  ft  could  not, 
on  that  supposition,  possibly  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers. 
put  author  means  to  speak  of  education  as  an  exercise ;  and 
so  no  dqubt  it  generally  proves  to  be:  But  this  is  its  in- 
€Ki;eet  and  ipcjdf^ital  vajue;  its  primary  use  is,  that  it  put^ 
Its  in  possession  of  some  faculty  which  before  we  had  not ; 
^nd  he  who  unden^alues  the  learning  itself,  or  the.  great  in-^ 
itl^nments  of  atuining  it^  because  it  is  easily  and  mecfiani-x! 
faflly  gained,   would  of  couri^ei   and'  in  consistericy,"  refusq 
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ththkquesi  of  aliuhdred  t)i0^^an(|  poun4%*r^^u^'^^^.^(^nir 
ing  it  wouJid  more  certainly  display,  aqd  exercise  liis  faouji* 
ti^S  !  Perhaps ,  a  reasoner;  like  this  has^  little  right  to  a»Eier^ 
f  that  no  nation  ever  went  so  $udde^ly  and  ^nivers£4ly'  ^in^  as 

*  the  English  did  on  the  subject  of  edjacation. ' 

On  the  subject  of  Bible,  SacietieSi  ppr  author  13  qijite  as  ac- 
/cnrate  as  on  the  kindred  one  of  s.chools.  Trip  rpckoi|^.tbpse:twp 
as  indicating  *  a  spe^ies^  of  mania, '  (p.  42) ;  and  ,J^pr^§ent;s  the 
advocates  as  ^  forcing  Roman  Catholic^  to  read  the  3ible  with- 
^  out  a  comment  *  He  then  inveighs  very  freely  against  ti^ 
morality  of  the  Qld  Test^ament,  as  extremely  dangerous  if  un- 
accompanied with  explanations  5  ^nd  ijem^^ks  how  prone  the 
illiterate  fire  to  prefer  it  to  the  piorp  pure  system  built  upon  it, 
in  the  New.  Surely  of  all  ridicplpys  perversions  of  fact,  this 
is  the  most  inexcusable.  The  Bible  Societies,  distribute  thp 
Bible,  not  denying  by  any.m^ns  the  expediency  of  comment 
and  explanation;  but,  perceiving  that  different  sects  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  comment  and  explanation  fit  to  be  given^  anfl 
therefore  cannot  join  in  distributing  any  thing  but  the  text, 
^'hich  all  sects  alike  receive. .  They  give  the  Bil^le,  th^refore| 
and  leave  each  sect  to  supply  the  commentary  to  its  own  mem-= 
Jbers.  He  who  would  deny  i  the  propriety  of  this,  must  be  thke 
advocate  of  tests,  qxplusions,  and  every,  species  of  intojeran^e- 
He  nm$t  join  the  silly  creatures  who  are  raising  a  cry  of  irrt^- 
Ugion  ag^in^t  the  New  London  University,  because  it, does  nqt 
teach  Thedlogy,. — ^s  if  Letters  and  Philosophy  cpi|ld^  not  he 
taught,  on  which  jiU  sects  are  agreed,  without  teaching  Divinity, 
Qtt  which  no  two  sect^  think  alike,  and  none  can,  if  they  think 
,sincerely,  suspend  their  mutjyial  hostility  for  a  day.  .  We  mar- 
vel the  mor^  at  suqh  ^eqtiments  in  the  volume  before  ^s,  be- 
cause tliey  are  at  diripcf  variance  wij:h  the  whole  of  t^e  author^s 
liberal  opinions  upon  rpljgious  matters.  .,'.''. 

One  of  the  longest  and  least  satisfactory  articles  in  this  little 
volume  is  upon  *  Languages. '  It  is  also,  far  from  being  cor^ 
rect.     Thus,  he  says^  /  that  the  Italian  and  Engli&hn(i^  think 

*  they  rc^d  Virgil  as  Virgil  should  be  read,  whep  they  §ay, 

*  anwa,w>2i/wg?i^t'a;w;  yet,  the  pronunciation  of  thefirs(,*yllablp 
f  of  the  third  word  is  as  monstrous  a  yiolatipn  o^  qg$|jitUy  aft 
f  CQUld  be  made  t^y  a  Scotchma|i  educated  at  £diuji;>ujrgn  or 

*  QJasgow. '  (p.  H  2.)  Now  we  deny  that  any  jtali^ij  or  En^ 
lishman  ever  prided  himself  on  his  reading  Virgil  according  ,u^  , 
the  quantity,  (which,  we  prcjsuiqe,  is  what  the  author,  me^nsby 
reading  him  v&  h.e  ought  to  be,read)^,unle^^^  ap<^nt^d  cUno^ 
by  putting  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable^-  Wl^^n  he  re^d^ 
pihe|*wisey.he  abandons  all  idea  of  cixj^res^ipg  quantity,  by  acr 
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cent.     But  why  diis  fling  at  Edinbur^  and  (Glasgow,  as  if  tfaeir 

•  alumni  were  quite  proverbial  for  felse  quantities  ?  It  is  singiiilar 
'  enough  that  tbe  onty  two  blunders  in  quantity  cm  reoord  in  PaN 
"Hanient,.were  made  by  an  Irishman  and  an  Engli^man — Mr 

Burke's  vecttgaly  and  ^Sii^  B.  Walpole's  wager  with  Mr  Pultney. 
But  our  ambor "Should  be  sparing  of  his  sneers  on  this  point; 
for  we  suppose  a  blunder  in  grammar  is  somewhat  worse 
than  one  in  quantity,  and  indicates  a  more  ignorant  scholar. 
What  wiH  be  said,  then,  of  this  ai^hor's  pro&nency  in  Latin, 
'when,  in  itie  very  same  article,  and  only  a  few  pages  before  his 
triumphant  sarcasm  at  us  poor   Scotch,    he  speaks   of  Italy 

*  from  the  country  of  the  AUobrogi  up  to  that  of  the  Veneti  ?* 
(p.  lOS.)  Now  every  boy  knows  that  the  word  is  AUobrogeSy  if 
he  has  read  either  Gaesar  or  Sallust;  and  we  venture  to  doubt 
if  any  ordinary  youth,  educated  either  at  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, could  be  found  capable  of  committing  such  a  blunder. 
Nay,  from  such  a  slip  as  this,  (and  one  or  two  other  passages), 
we  greatly  suspect  that  our  author,  were  he  to  read  any  given 
'page  of  Latin  or  Greek  prose,  would  quite  equal  the  average 
'blunders  in  quantity,  likely  to  be  made  by  a  Scotch  youth, 

~~  linburgh  or  from  Glasgow.  But,  after  all,  if 
\  very  grating  to  this  writer,  why  does  he  him- 
hles?^ — ^a  word  not  to  be  found,  we  will  venture 
mson ;  and,  though  possibly  in  some  bad  and 
there  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  other  ad- 
is.  In  classical  matters,  too,  he  is,  generally 
^r  nice.'  Thus,  he  gives  us  a  long  excursus  on 
active  use  of  a  neuter  verb,  viz.  hope ;  which 
^den  and  in  Pope  borrowing  from  him;  as^. 
mted  bear,*  and  ^  he* hopes  the  scaly  breed.  ^ 
lor  will  have  it,  arises  from  a  slip  in  Dryden's 
\  verse,  ^  Optat  aprum  aut  fuLvum  descendere 

, '  *  He  hopes  the  boar,'  &c.     Now,  can  any 

thing  possibly  be  less  correct  ?  There  is  no  ^  transformation  cff 
•*  a  verb  neuter  into  a  verb  active '  at  all,  in  any  of  these  pas- 
sages. To  choose  or  wish  {ppto)  is  active,  and  so  is  to  hope ; 
and  it  is  as  accurate  English  to  <  hope  the  bear, '  as  to  *  hope 
"*  the  bear  may  come' — *  to  wish  a  thing,'  as  to  *  wish  that 
^ thing  may  come.'  Clarendon  speaks  of  *  Danby  wishing 
^Antrim's  assistance;'  and  Johnson  gives  this  as  an  example 
of  the  active  use  of  the  verb.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  chanty, 
^  hoping  all  things ;  believing  all  things.  ^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  this  smart  writer's  faults  and  errors;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  dismiss  them  without  some  notice  of  his  me- 
rits.    He  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  pleasing  companion, 
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Btid  writes  In  a  lively  and  taking  style,  neiFer  iv«aryitig  us  by 
|)rotixity;  seldom,  if  ever,  offending  by  bad  taste.  He  is,  too, 
father  an  abiite  observer  of  smaller  matters  5  and  ooeasionally 
Indicates  febme  originality  of  views,  setting  ordinary  things  in 
new  lights,  and  markihg  what  others  pass  oy  unnoticed.  The 
following  observations  on  the  habits  of  animals  are  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

.  *  Every  one,  conversant  with  beasts,  knows  that  not  only  their  na- 
tural but  that  many  of  their  acquired  qualities  are  transmitted  by 
the  parents  to  their  offspring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  example 
of  the  latter  fact  may  be  found  in  the  Pointer. 

*  This  animal  is  endowed  with  the  natural  instinct  or  winding 
^ame,  and  stealing  upon  bis  prey,  which  he  surprises,  having  first 
made  a  short  pause^  in  order  to  launch  himself  upon  it  with  more  se- 
curity of  success*  This  sort  of  semicolon  in  his  proceedings  man  con- 
verts into  ^JuU  stop,  and  teaches  him  to  be  as  much  pleased  at  see- 
ing the  bird  or  beast  drop  by  the  shooter's  gun,  as  at  taking  it  him- 
self. The  staunchest  dog  of  this  kind,  and  the  original  pointer,  is 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  our  own  is  derived  from  this  race,  crossed 
with  that  of  the  fox-hound  or  other  breed  of  dog,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving his  speed.  This  mixed  and  factitious  race  of  course  naturally 
partakeS'less  of  the  true  pointer  character;  that  is  to  say,  is  less  dis- 

))Osed  to  stop,  or  at  least,  he  makes  a  shorter  stop  at  game.  ,  The 
iactitious  pointer  is,  however  disciplined,  in  this  country,  into  staunch- 
ness; and,  what  is  most  singular,  this  qudity  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
inherited  by  his  pdppy,  who  may  be  seen  earnestly  standing  at  swal- 
lows or  pigeons  in  a  farm-yard.  For  intuition,  uiough  it  leads  the 
offspring  to  exercise  his  parent's  faculties,  does  not  instruct  him  how 
to  direct  them.  The  preference  of  his  master  afterwards  guides  him 
hi  his  selection,  and  teaches  him  what  game  is  better  worth  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pointer  of  pure  Spanish  race,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  well  broke  himself,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  seldom, 
happens,  produces  a  race  which  are  all  but  unteachable,  according 
to  our  notions  of  a  pointer's  business.  They  will  make  a  stop  at 
their  game,  as  natural  instinct  prompts  them,  but  seem  incapable  of 
being  drilled  into  the  habits  of  the  animal  which  education  has  formed 
in  this  country,  and  has  rendered,  as  I  have  said,  in  some  degree, 
capable  of  transmitting  his  acquirements  to  his  descendants. 

*  Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals  besides  dogs. 
English  sheep,  probably  from  the  greater  richness  of  our  pastures, 
feed  very  much  together ;  while  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to  extend 
and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the  better  discovery  of  food. 
Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being  transferred  to  Scotland,  keep  their 
old  habit  of  feeding  in  a  mass,  though  so  little  adapted  to  their  new 
country  t  so  do  their  descendants  i  and  the  English  sheep  is  not 
thoroughly  iiaturalized  into  the  necessities  of  his  place  till  the  third 
generation.    They  same  thing  may  be  observed  as  to  the  nature  of 
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fats  fiiodf  that  19  obtenred^ii^  liifr.mode^or^eidag  itr  ;W|ten  tumipv 
were  introduced  fro<n  I^ngland  into  Scotland^  it  was  only:  the  third 
generation,  yir^ch  hearuiy  adopted  tbi^  diet,  the  fii^t  haying  been 
starved  i^ta  an  su^qpietcence  in  it* ,  Iq  the  same  manner  it  required 
some  years  to  establish  the  English  practice  of  bringing  up  calves  by 
hand  in  Scotland;  the  first  who  w^re  so  fed,  being  cheated  into 
swallowing  milk,  as  the  English  calves  at  first  are,  by  dipping  the 
finger  in  the  bowl  and  giving  it  the  animal  to  suck.  Nor  was  this 
mode  pf  administering  nourishhaent  (slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Lowland  calves)  ever,  I  believe,  cordially  adopted,  by  their  moun- 
tain kindred.  The  Highland  beast  h^  ^hown  himself  the  worthy  imi-^ 
t^tor  of  the  IJighlandman,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  this,' 
as  his  Celtic  master  is  to  any  other  SaxoQ  improvement  which  can 
be  offered  to  him. 

The  observations  on  national  politeness  are  also  excellent||' 
though  inferior  to  those  in  the  preceding  extract. 

*  While,  however,  we  have  seen  the  Frenchman's  passions,  al- 
though unaltered,  taking  new  channels  during  the  Revolution,  we  have 
seen  all  his  characteristic  qualities  survive  a  shock  by  which  one 
should  have  naturally  supposed  they  would  have  been  annihilated. 
The  most  striking  of  these,  and  which  was  niQst  likely  to  h^ve  §uf- 
fere4  a  change,  )&  that    . 

'  NATIONAL  POLITENESS! 

which  above  all  things  distinguishes  the  people,  Tliis  has  again 
emerge.d  from  the  thunder-cloud  which  obscured  it  for  a  moment ; 
aild  afler  all  the  drunken  excesses  of  Jacobinism*  U  is  impossible  to 
find  oneself  in  Paris  (?is  a  friend  once  observed  to  me)  without,  being 
<^on8ciou8  that  one  is  in  the  capital  of  the  most  polished  nation  in 
Europe.  No  license,  unless  on  some  political  occasion,  is  ever  taken 
by  the  mob  ;  no  injury  is  ever  done  to  public  monuments,  nor  even 
any  innocent  extravagance  indulged  in.  All  is  order,  ^11  is  decency, 
all  is  tranquillity.  Go  to  the  lowest  restaurateurs  saloon,  frequented 
by  hackney  coachmen  and  corpqrals,  and  you  will  find  napkins  and 
four-pronged  fork^ ;  and  there  is  not  a  mountain  cabaret  where  such 
are  not  to  be  seen,  bo  they  of  diaper  or  dowlass,  silver  or  pewter  '^ 
while,  at  all  decent  inns  and  hotels,  they  are  of  damask  and  silver. 
Go  to  a  guingeUey  and,  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both  se^es  of 
tlie  lower  orders,  you  will  see  every  thin^  conducted  with  degorum. 
The  spectator  will  find  the  same  appearances  of  modesty  and  discre- 
tion which  distingmsh  tlie  (assemblies  of  the  drawing-room;  nor  will 
he  ever  {lear  a  word,  or  witness  an  action,  which  militates  against 
propriety.  This  diffusion  of  politeness  through  all  ranks,  and  almost 
as  remarkable  among  the  lowest  as  among  the  highest,  excluding  al- 
ways mere  conventional  points  of  refinement,  is  the  more  remarkable,^ 
because  it  does  not  exist  in  other  European  nations.  Yet  a  greater 
internal  commprce  in  some  (as  in  England)  would  render  such  a  dif-, 
fusion  of  civilization  more  explicable, 

'  This  confinement  of  certain  delicacies  of  Ufe  to  a  certaiin  cast  is 
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therefore  unintelligible  to  Frenchmen  not  minutely  acquainted  with  our' 
Q«i8tpms,  and  oftpn  leads  them  into  extravagant  ^Soad^sionjc, '  Ihvk 
t  was  once  wqH  acquainted  with  a  French  gentleman,  (I  ibean  a  gen« 
ileman  in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  word),  a  prisoner  on  hi^  p9^ 
role,  whom  I  used  to  meet  at  the  tatlle  of'  the  governor  of  a  foreign 
settlement,  who.  asked  me  to  visit  iiim  ip  his  chateaUf  if  I  should  ^or 
find  myself  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  profited!  by  this  invitation  on  iht^ 
ratification  of  the  second  peace,  and  found  him,  with  his  family  and 
parish  priest,  just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  emigrated 
during  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  Addressing  hhnself  to  this  person, 
my  host  observed,  "  You  see  these  messieurs  (meatifn^  me  and  an- 
other Engli^man)  do  not  eat  with  their  knives."-^**  AH  Englishmen 
ihat  I  ever  saw,  do,  "  replied  the  priest ;  and  I  was  appealed  to  in. 
order  to  settle  the  question,  which  had  apparently  been  agitated  be- 
tween the  two,  each  reasoning  from  their  respective  estperi^nces.  I- 
began  by  asking  the  priest  wh^re  he  had  lived  in  London  ;  and  being 
informed  that  he  had  boarded  with. a  fanuly  in  St.  Martinis  Lane* 
told  the  Seigneur^  th^  I  had  no  doubt  the  Curi  was .  correct  ^  Ms 
report,  as  far  as  reg^ded  bis  pexsonal  obs^vation.  His  astooiahmcaii 
was  extreme. 

^  I  have  $aid  that  the  same  general  diffusion  of  refinement  is  not  Xo 
be  foundjn  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  fouad, 
in  some  of  their  provinces ;  and  I  know  no  better  instiinces  in  suppoit( 
of  my  opinion  Respecting  national  character  being  hereditary,  (and 
ttiis  more  especially  exemplified  in  the  quality  I  have  been  last  dis- 
cussing), than  in  the  Florentine  and  Vicentine  provinces  of  Italy;  both 
pre-eminent  for  their  docility,  industry,  and  refinement.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  striking  to  a  stranger  than  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional character  in  these  provinces,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes  by  which  they  are  bounded,  and  differing  most  from  those, 
with  which  they  are  in  most  immediate  contact.  We  see  something 
like  this  at  home  in  the  distinction  which  is  discernible  in  the  Scotch' 
and  English,  where  only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Hei^e,- 
however,  a  diversity  in  religion  and  civil  government  may  explain  <h« 
thing ;  but  in  one  of  the  two  instances  whk^h  I  hate  adduced,  to  wit^' 
ihat  of  the  Vicentine  province,  no  moral  causes  o£^r  A  solittion  o£ 
the  difficulty.  The  Vicentine  district  i*,  as  every  oiie  kftpwi,  apd  ba$> 
teen  for  ages,  an  Inxegral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions^  professingt 
the  same  religion  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  con-^ 
tinental  provinces  of  Venice.  Yet  the  English  character  is  not  mord 
different  from  the  French,  than  that  of  the  Vicentine  from  theJPadu-* 
an;  while  the  contrast  betv^een  the  Vrceritine  and  his  other,  neigh- 
bour, the  Veronese,  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  The  Tuscan  is  as, 
distinguishable,  in  his  docility,  industry,  and  politeness,  from  his  two 
opposite  neighbours,  the  Roman  and  the  Bolognese,  both  of  whom 
are  conspicuously  rude,  idle,  and  turbulent.  How  the  Vicentine  and 
Tuscan  characters  were  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  \^' 
dear  that  they  have,  under  very  singular .  circumstances,  preserved 
tbeir  joatt^  elements,  hoi^ever  acquired^ '  -  .pj^^^iGe-^^OG. 
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A«T.  IX,  OesMekde  iei  freussischen  Staats^  torn  Frkien  Zu 
Hubiffidnrgi  bis  Zur  Zweiten  Jariser  Abhmft^  Drei  Baende. 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  18^. 

Tt  reflects  no  little  honour  on  the  enlightened  class  of  owr  po*% 
^  liticlans,  that  they  seem  eve^  day  more  and  more  inclined, 
to  adopt  the  lofty  faith  of  the  ancients  (a  faith  for  which  thoun 
sands  among  them  sacrificed  invaluable  lives),— that  the  security) 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  the  honpur  andglory^^of  a  nat^n,  d^ecnm 
mainly  on  its  form  of  QoTexmijieat;  and  that  all  questions  o£ 
Datlonal  happinei^  morality,  and  progressiva  improvement  are 
settled  at  once  by  the  endurance  of  an  Absolute  Mbnarchy.  It  is,* 
indeed,  b.  proof  of  extreme  narrowness  of  mind,'  to  attach  any> 
value  to  th^  casual  and  momentary  felicity  which  some  nations 
have  enjoyed  under  that  form  of  government;  op  evto  to  form 
a  conclusion  from  thence  as  to  the  capacity  which  such  go- 
vernments possess  of  amelioration.  .  What,  on  the  whole,  does' 
the  experience  of  the  l^st  thousand  years  establish  so  clear- 
ly^ as  the  wretched  and  distracted  condition  of  the  nations, 
which  have  depended  for  their  happiness  on  the  life  or  death 
of  a  minister  or  king? — which  have  Undergone,  every  twen-. 
ty  or  thirty  years,  the  agitations  of  a  true  revolution,  accord*^ 
ihg  as  mere  accident  endowed  their  masters  with  spirit,  be- 
nevolence, and  energy,  or  cursed  them  with  stupidity,  ferocity^ 
and  weakness  ?  Even  in  this  lottery,  too,  how  few  have  be@n  the; 
prizes  !  how  perishable  the  prosperity  they  s^em^  to  bring  I i 
With  the  exception  of  our  own  En^l^nd,  whose,  fertunes  jand 
lionour  depend  i|ot  on  the  life  of  individuals,  how  few  have^ 
obtained  any  security  against  the  utmost  excesses^  of  misgovern-^ 
ment  ?  We  need  but  open  our  eyesj  indeed,  to  seet  these  evils, 
inherent  in  absolute  monarchies^  exemplified  in  the  present  si«^ 
tuation  of  most  of  the  Continental  nations.  The  favourable  au- 
i^ices  which,  only  ten  years  ago,  cheered  the  people  of  these 
great  countries  have  already  vanished;  and  the  present  times 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  difiuse  among  impartial  observers 
ekeerfid  anticipations  of  their  future  condition. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  brought  down  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia  from  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  to  his  own 
days,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  was  possible  in  the  tii^es  in; 
whicn  he  wrote.  Though  he  avows  a  particular  admiration  fiwr, 
the  ancient  historians,  and  especially  for  Tacitus,  and  conse-. 
quently  affects  the  style  of  that  renowned  hat^r  of  de^tismy. 
— a  style,  indeed,  admifubly  suited  to  the  subject  f  k  i»  oortous,. 
that  the  mfluence  of  the  present  times  has  pressed  so  heavily  ok 
him  while  describipg  recent  events,  that  it  wouU  have  been  bett^ 
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if  he  bad  wid^idd  thia  p(urt  at  least  of  kis  work*  till  aXuture  pe*- 
riod.  Soch,  at  least,  we  think,  woukl  have  been  the  determina'*^ 
tian  of  Tacitus.  Of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  he  gives  a  more 
favourable,  and,  we  think,  a  juster  account  than  wa$  common 
amcNQg  a  party  of  Prujssian  v^iters,  among  whom  Mr  Arndt , 
took  the  lead*:— *  And  he.  doubdess,  in  his  dreary .  confinement 
at  Bonn,  may  now  frequently  reflect  on  the  liberality  with  wliich 
Frederick  acknowledged  the  rights  of  opinion.  . 
<  Frederick  II.,  it  is  true,  did  not  alter  the  system  pf  absolute 
motiarchy,  to  the  administration  of  which  he  succeeded.  In- 
all  essential  points,  the  military  de^partment,  the  interior  ad-*> 
ministration,  and  the  legi^ative  power,  were  concentrated  in 
his  hands;  nor  did  he  abolish  those  relics  of  the  middle. 
ag!es,--4he  prerogatives  of  one  class  of  society  over .  the  o^, 
ther:  But  he  made  the  most  of  this  despotic  system^  by* 
tliie  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind;  not  only  mitigating  its 
£N?ocity,  but  working  all  the  good  that  could  be  achiev«^ 
ed  by  it  in  the  life  (^  oae  man.  His  great  and  redeeming, 
qualities  were,  a  steady  love  of  Justice^  by  which  he  preyeflit^ 
eid  the  nobles  from  indulgi{ig  .their  innate  inclination  to  ex-» 
tend  still  ferther  privileges  already  too  repu^ant  to  reason, 
and  to  right ;  secandiy^  his  unexampled  Activity  in  preventing^ 
abused  of  delegated  power, — ^abuses  from  which  nothii^  but 
such  activity  could  redeem  such  a  system,  and  which  are  so  aptto; 
obstruct  che  desagns  of  the  best  king  when  governed  by  his  mv*.< 
nisters ;  ihirdl^^  the  direction  of  that  activity  to  the  sMbstantial. 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  d^-, 
nufactures,  and  commerce ;  f&wrtkly^  the  laudable  Far  simony 
which  constantly  insured  to  him  the  means  of  attiuninghis  im- 
portant ends ;  and,  lastly^  his  fondness  for  Liieratur€f  his  respect 
fpr  its  cultivators,  and  the  udi)ounded  and  wholly  unprecedent- 
ed liberality  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  rights  aiQpini&n 
and  of  the  Press.  This  was,  beyond  all  doubts  the  most  genui^ 
ine  indication  of  his  truly  great  mind,^~that,  confident  in  the: 
truth  and  justice  of  his  proceedings,  he  felt  that  he  would  de^ 
grade  himself  by  restraining  the  freedom  of  opinion^  Patronr 
izing,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  Ae  rights  of  tte 
human  mind,  he  did  more  to  promote  the  spirit  of  philosophi-^ 
cal  research,  to  encourage  scientific  and  even  political  improve-^, 
ment,  and  to  extinguish  superstition  and  prejudice,  than  had 
been  effected  for  centuries  before  his  time.  Some  writers  hay^ 
reproadled  him  with  partiality  for  French,  agd  aversion  tQ 
German  literature ;  but  ^eat  living  names  iuv  German  literal 
ture  have  vindicated  him  from  that  reproach.  *     In  those  days^i 

*  See  Sdiioifer.;  eeschichte  de  ISten  Jahth.  1  Theii. 
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the  German  woiks  of  taste  were  framed  5ft  the-  ftiodel  of  QoHs^ 
ched :  and  it  would  be  hard  to  iifsist  that  a  geftius^  like  that  of 
Frederick  II.  should  be  pleased  with  8u6h  productions.     Others^ 
have  upbraided  him  wkh  the  little  regiard  he  bestowed  on  the 
dergy.-    In  this  he  may,  j5erhaps,  have  gone^  to6  far ;  but  tnafny 
great  men  h&vebeen  of  opMiott,  that  too  great  €ief(^etice  to  that 
o^rder  must  6ver  be  pernicious*    The  modt  uftteesonable  re«  * 
proach  of  all,  wa9  that  which  was  dftiftoroilsly  urged  jftgainst  hb* 
system,  after  th^  battle  of  Jena,  by  thbae  fk6Cioi^s  and  iservild  wai- 
ters, who,  unwilliftg  to  trace  thfe  evil  to  its  tme  sourde,  foitnd  it- 
easier  to  caluiftniate  the  memory  bf  the  gfeat  King,  than  to  de-' 
liouftce  the  vices?  of  their  own  party  i  They  said  that  the  spirit 
df  his  gdvernifteht  wks  vicious  j  that  when  the  extraordinary » 
energy  and  skill  which  had  given  life  and  unnatural  power  to^- 
that  system,  had  ceased  to  enlighten  the  cabinet  of  his  succes^ors^' 
its  vicious  spirit  survived,  its  dinging  vices  spread  alike  o^^etr- 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  administration^  and 
s|>eedily  wrought  their  e£Pects  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  the  mo^  • 
narchy.     These  vague  and  unintelligible  caluiftnies,  hoWevdfj 
contifmed  but  for  a  short  time.     They  were  silenced  by  mor^» 
enlighteiied  and  impartial  spirits,  and  are  only  now  ainl  then 
revived  in  some  remote  aristocratical  papers. 

It  U  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  absolute  monatchs  o»- 
Ae  Continent,  excepting  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  none 
ever  acquired  the  love  of  his  people  to  so  gvcat  a  d^gifee  as  Fre- 
derii^k;^  and  he  gained  it,  not  by  the  gift  of  a  cOnstitetion,' 
(for  there  was  nbne),  but  by  his^  personal  merits;  thus  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  same  charge  btought  against  thie  hero' of 
France,— that  he  neglected  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his* 
people  against  the  vices  or  incapacity  of  his  successors. 
•  The  effects  of  this  accordingly  were  but  too  soon  apparent.^ 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  his  system  of  rule 
was  reversed.  A  policy,  vacillating,  arid  without  prJndiple  in* 
its  foreign  relations,  and  in  its  internal  concerns  obeying  the 
mete  impulse  of  private  passions,  very  soon  threw  the  kingdom' 
hi  to  the  mbst  horrible  confusion.  It  was  nbt  by  the  vices  of 
Frederick*s  system,^ — ^it  Was  by  the  absence  of  all  the  Virtues  by; 
which  that  monarch  rendered  harmless  the  evils  of  despotism, 
and  gave  scope  to  enterprise  and  inrdustry, — it  was  by  vices,^ 
which,  supplanting  these  virtues,  carried  to  their  utmost  ektettt 
the  inherent  propensities  of  despotism  to  produce  national  cala- 
mity, that  the  decay  of  his  kingdom  wa$  occasioned.  The  go- 
Tternment  of  Frederick  William  the  Second,  exhibitfr  itide^  a 
argAal  instance  of  the  sudden  transitions  incident  to  absolute  nifo^* 
narchies,  from  great  prosperity  and  splendour,  to  disgrace  and 
misery..    This  moQarcb,  addict^  to  despotism  and  debauchery, 
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ilbon  became  wittily  bilaeqiiainted  witli  the  government  t  ptoAi* 
C^tfte  mistresses  governing  the  King;  worthless  ministers,^ cabalj- 
Hng  and  intriguing  agatnst  each  other;  crowds  of  dependants 
on  mistresses  and  mkiisters  holding  the  public  offices  to  sale!— r 
These  wore  the  rulers  of  the  state  I — The  public  treasury,  which 
had  been  replenished  by;^he  sedalous  economy  of  Frederick^ 
was  plundered  in  a  few  years;  the  ^irit  of  selfishness  and  Coi^ 
ruption  pei^aded  all  departn^ntsi  the  aspiring  churchman 
again  raised  his  head,  and^  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  subordi- 
nation in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  former  Khig,  dared  tO 
impose  an  intolerable  oppression  ef  conscience.  At  length  visi- 
onaries, exorcists,  conjurers  of  spirits,  foutid  a  place  at  the  court, 
and  entitled  it  to  the  description  applied,  if  we  rightly  remem*- 
ber,  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  to  that  of  a  French  king, — *  At  this 
court  reigned  alt  vices  by  which  monarchies  are  ruined,  dissipa^ 
tion,  voluptuousness,  gaming,  and  magical  divination/ 
^  After  the  death  of  Frederick  William  II.,  the  more  obviotii^ 
scandals  wijre  indeed  removed.  The  Countess  of  Lichtenaii 
was  sent  away,  and  part  of  the  creatures  of  the  system  discharge 
ed ;  but  the  fundamental  disorders,  which  had  thriven  like  weed^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  and  Of  all  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic virtue,  still  flourished  as  beforetr  The  corruption  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  particular,^  hastened  to  its  crisis ;  and  when  th^ 
de<plining  monarchy  ventured  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  pow- 
er of  Napoleon,  in  the  field  of  Jena,  it  was  found  even  more 
impotent  than  that  of  Austria  in  the  battles  of  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz.  The  measureless  infamy  of  the  Prussian  generals  in  that 
war,  IS  now  well  known ;.  but  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocracy 
bIso.  in  every  other  department,  was  exposra  in  a  multitude  of 
publications,  which,  though  deemed  unpatriotic  by  more  recent 
writers,  have  nevertheless  been  very  serviceable^  not  only  t6 
history  and  to  posterity,  but  also  to  contemporary  minds,  as 
they  have  cooperated  in  fully  demonstrating  tli^e  utter  rottenness 
of  the  pillars  of  the  state.  * . 

Prussia  wjas  now  placed  in  a  situation  doubtless  the  rnost  des^ 
perate  to  which  a  state  can  be  reduced*  To  dependence  an4 
oppression  from,  without,  were  superadded  internal  infirmities^ 
which  seemed  incurable,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  suspicious  ehe« 
|ny,  armed  with  overwhelming  power* 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  the  minister  Von  Stein  seized  the 
helm  of  the  state.     He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  mi-» 

'    *  The  most  remarkable  in  this  respect  were  the  writings  of  KoUn, 
called  Feuerbrande. 
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Wti^n  pf  mo^ffrm  times  wd  the  imnortel  merit  of  Ms  \ 
io  Prussia,  will,  tbpagb  perhaps  oot  now,  beeanse  his  ^sUnp 
lias  already  vanished,  but  certainly  in  fulnre  times*  be  fuUy  ap- 
preciated. Disdaining  the  aristocracy  which  had  mined  the 
atatc^  be  applied  to/Ar  mUion  for  iu  relieC  The  two  grand  ai¥l 
JKitimately  connected  objects  of  his  administiation,  were  to  deli- 
ver bis  country  from  foreign  oppression,  and  to  create  a  liberal 
coostitntion.  He  formed  ^  plan  for  rousing  it  to  a  sense  of  its 
4ignity,  by  freeing  it  from  the  degrading  domination  of  the 
i^istocracy,— fop*  inspiring  it  with  national^  feelings  and  patriots 
ism,  by  admitting  it  Ip  a  share  in  the  public  councils,  leaving  tQ 
faph  cpmipunity  the  management  of  its  own  concerns ;  and  for 
xreating^  by  these  means,  a  mental  power  in  the  whole  body  of 
ihe  people,  which,  on  a  proper  occasion,  whenever  fate  shcmM 
ilfibrd  it,  might  be  able  to  break  her  fetters  and  vanctuish  th« 
oppressor.  How  br,  and  hpw  lo^g  the  King  oencurred  in  » 
ay^lem  tending  t|)M.s  to  regenerate  the  nation,  and  to  create  a 
free  constitution,  we  refram  from  defining,  because  the  times 
tb<U  ensued  have  decided  the  question.  We  shall  confine  quo- 
i^ves  tp  a  general  sui-vey  cf  the  most  important  effects  of  this 
system,  introduced  either  bv  Stein  himself)  pr  by  the  ministry^ 
.^hich  hf  foriped,  and  whifiE^  ac^  op  l|is  principles  for  i^mis 
time  after  his,  remo^aL 

One  of  his  first  efibrts  was  directed  to  the  emancipation  pf  ;i 
fOpnsiderable  part  of  the  nation  frpip  villenage.  During  the  p^ 
riod  from  18P7  \p  1811,  various  decrees  were  passed  fpr  fixii^ 
fhe  duties  and  rights  of  the  i^w  freeholders,  ^d  for  indemni^ 
ing  their  former  masters^  *  ^  ^       . 

/.In  the  year  1^07,  a  law  was  pas^  which  abolished  an  at)* 
cumd  anft  pemipious  distinction  between  the  ests^es  of  nobles, 
^d  tbos^  of  peasants.  Formejrly,  the  farms  of  a  nob|emap  cp^Ij 
|)pt  1^  pi^r^bafed  by  a  cpip|npner ;.  t|ip^  of  a  cpqupipptsr  m^U 
IP. jno&l  ca^es,^  bcf  transferred  to.fi  noble.  .  Th^  law  iibrog^^fd 
the  distinction,  and  removed  the  vnped^ment^  to  a  free  dispp^Vr 
tipn  of  property* 

'^ba  propertjr  of  the  nobles  wa^  exempt  from  th^.  land-taxi 
}h|e  abplition  pf  t^is  exemptipn  was  gradually  prepared  an4 
executed,  in  spj^  of  opp9sitio|i  from  the  nobility^  in  die  yei|r 

,    One  of  the  most  important  decrees  related  to  the  monic^nK^ 
inj^fitution ;  it  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  English  miinicip^ 

e  ViUpDage>  that  cruel  outrage  on  the  primary  rights  of  rx^uk^ 
still  subsists  over  a  great  part  of  Russia;  and  the  Autocr;^  qf  fhose 
serfs  now  gives  laws  tQt)^  Continent ! 
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Hwf  md  #M  introjiiiW  it  €m<ie  dlUKHlghoiit  the  whdte  kingdom. 
Von  Stein  righily  re^jfturdled  fhi^  in^titalion  as  tending  to  prepare 
the  (iUUic  spirit  for  the  representative  system.  Coniteoted  with  ie* 
^M  thf3  abolition  of  guild«,^and  of  iJl  restraints  and  priiilegcsr 
by  wbieb  trades  and  msoiti&citurQs  had  beem^itherto  fcttercfd. 

The  Prtissian  minister  also  directed  his  viewsr  to  the  military 
<}epaitinent.  la  1888  and  IBOl),  the  huttiliating  exclusion  of 
COmcttoners  from  the  ri^k;  of  officer  was  removed,  and  every 
tidier  was'  eaabfled  to  attain  any  rank  in  the  army.  At  the 
^Bie  time,  the  barbarous  punishment  of  military  flogp^ing  was 
aboKshed.  As  this  law  was  designed  to  excite  the  sentiment  of 
Mititary  honour  in  the  commoners,  so  the  great  establishments 
Hi  tliis  department  Were  calculated  to  create  a  national  milttar5'. 
The  plaa  waaf  excellentt  To  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  a 
watchful  enemy,  or  violating  a  hard  condition  of  the  peace^* 
which  allowed  o^y  a  s^U  force  to  be  kept  on  foot,  Von  Scda 
^directed  fresh  tna^es  of  the  national  youth  to  be  successively, 
lelied  and  trained  to  arms  for  several  years,  the  former  levios. 
being  dismissed  (0  thmr  homes.  Care  was  taken  to  inspire 
^every  levy  with  proper  feelings.  Even  the  great  measure  of  ait 
Universal  national  armament,  executed  at, a  later  period  and  at-^ 
tended  with  ^Ifch  sfstotiiAtog  suceelSy^as  then  prepared  by  Von 
Steio,  in.  conjunction  with  some  military  men,  particularly, 
Sckarnhors0. 

The  8[)fstetn  of  Von  Stein  tended  to  develop  Uie  moral  force 
of  the  option,  by  the  energy  inherent  in  all  liberal  institutions. 
The  exeCutioti  o#this  plan,  therefore,  reqohred  everywhere  men 
oC  taltnt  and  of  elevatjed  mindtw  Knowing  that  such  men  are 
not  gen^rallv  to  be*  found  in  the  comm<m  track  of  promotion,^ 
mid  under  the  cold  fbrmaiities  of  adi^inistration.  Stein  himself 
tovk  piins  to  sedt  them.  Mea  of  this  character,  who  under- 
stood tho  t^ndeiiey  of  his  system^  and  cooperated  with^  enthnsi*-^ 
9tm  m,  hh  l^ours,  wer^  MifAoyed  in  the  most  important  parts 
of  e«^  d^iMlrtment,  e8pecia%  those  of  military  afiairs  and  of 
public  uislaruction.  Convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
loMtttid  euitiire  tnusi  have  on  the  promotion  of  «uch  designs,  he 
paid  stptA  attention  to  that  object.  By  htm»  and  by  his  party, 
ili^  Umvetsities  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
lb«t  pf  Bomif  wcire  established ;  the  whole  scheme  of  Education 
aod  of ^  public  instruction  was  directed  to  the  development  of 
liation^  fe^iAg^^  and  meo^  distinguished  hot  only  by  intellect 
iMl  faottltiea  iand  scienlific  attaii^m^ts,  but  also  by  liberal  and 
pMriotic  s&ntim^0tS|  took  the  lefk}  i^^^U  literary  institutions. 

Meanwhile,  Stein  descried  with  alarm  the  germs  of  an  In- 
terAal  offf^isiii0»,  anil  tike  ri^ng  susf^t^ions  of  Napoleon.    In 
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order,  therefore^  to  settle  bif  plan  oH  tt  v^^hnsii^  hid'epettdeirt ' 
of  his  own  existence  and  itiinistrv^  he  had  r^cdnne  ta  one  ctf 
those  great  measures,  uncontrollable  by  ordinary  con^era^* 
tiotis,  and  often  the  sole  refuge  of  an  oppressed  nation.  Hit' 
founded  the  secret  lassociation,  celebrated  under  the  nlone  of 
the  Tugendband.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  describe 
that  society ;  we  would  merely  remark,  that  it  was  composed  €^' 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  classes;  that  its  aim  was  tiofami-^' 
liarize  the  nation  with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  her  oppress' 
sors,  and  to  awaken  all  her  powers  for  that  purpose;  but,  par-* 
ticularly  to  rouse  the  national  Youth,  and  to  infuse  into  them' 
that  lofty  patriotism,  and  fixed  contempt  of  death,  on  whith' 
was  founded  the  freedom  of  the  ancients.  The  activity  of  these 
men  extended  far  and  wide;  some  of  them,  stich  as  Grenerals 
Scharnhorst  and  Grollmann,  were  intent  on  nationalizing  the' 
soldiery ;  others,  like  Fichte,  Schleirmacher,  &c.  influenc^  tfae 
academic  youth  by  their  writings  and  animating  lectures ;  otSiers 
again,  like  Jahn,  Amdt,  &c.,  not  only  wrote,  but  travelled  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  association  in  different  places. 
The  former  was  especially  engaged  in  CiMiducting  Ibe  w^like 
exercises  of  the  youth. 

By  the  combination  of  all  Ihese  means,  the  kingdom  was  soon 
animated  with  a  spirit  unexampled  perhaps  in  any  modernTOom- 
munity.  Instead  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  the  nation  itself  rose 
iip  in  the  full  energy  of  eVery  faculty  that  can  r^der  the  iense 
of  oppression  bitter,  atid  the  purpose  of  redress  irrcsistRile; 
Even  in  the  war  of  Napoleon  with  Austria  iA  1809,  the  dh^ec- 
tion  which  the  national  spirit  had  received  was  clearly  mamfisst- 
ed,  nor  could  it  but  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking 
forth.     The  operations  of  Schill  are  well  remembered.  - 

At  this  time.  Von  Stein  was  no  lon^r  at  his  post;  in  1808 
he  was  persecuted  and  outlawed  at  the  instance  of  Napcdeon^ 
and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Before  his  departnre^ 
however,  he  addressed  to  all  the  high  officers  in  the  kingdom  a 
circular  letter,  in  which  he  devdoped  the  leading  features  of 
his  system,  as  far  as  this  was  then  possible  or  saib.  That  address 
incontestably  shows  that  he  aimed  at  a  free  politidal  comtitution, 
at  the  head  of  which  a  natiorial  representation  should  be  en^tled 
not  only  to  be  consulted,  but  to  vote  in  all  acts  bf  legidation,  and 
should  be  formed  by  the  equal  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
by  all  citizens,  whether  possessing  one  or  one  hundred  acres  of 
ground,  whether  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  die  cultiYation  of  let- 
ters. Such  are  almost  his  own  words ;  but  this  work  be  coriid 
nqt  complete. 

Though  Von  Stein  was  driven  from  his  post,  yet.ht-^liad 
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jvea  II -degree  of »stoWif^  to  bis  tytUm  by  a  ministry  formed  in 
is«purtt«:  Hkftiicceiflor  also^  the  prime  minister.  Count  and 
afterwards  Prince  Hacdeobei^,  4idhered  to  it  for  some  time, 
IhH  by  no.  means  with  the  ener^  and  firmness  of  its  antbbr; 
IMid  at  last  he  renounced  it  entirely.  Generally  speakings 
liowever,  this  system,  of  whith  the  substance  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  nation,  was  maintamed  until  1815,  and  did  not  entireiy 
disfpptar  until  1818. 

.  In  .the  year  1B13,  tiie  astxmishii^  results  prepared  bv  the  ac- 
tivity of  SCein,  announced  a  regenerated  people.  The  vast 
scheme  of  universal  armament  {landwehf),  topmed  by  Stharn- 
hoi^t,  Arndt,  and  others,  and  rapidly  executed  by  the  whole 
nation ;  the  spontaneous  contributions  supplied  to  the  impover« 
ished  state  by  all  classes ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every  or- 
der and  condition  answered  the  call  to  arms ;  the  unequalled 
courage  of  .the  soldiery  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Landwdir,  charging  hostile  batteries  with  tne 
bayonet ;  the  heroism  of  the  vcminteer  corps,  composed  mostly 
of  highly  educated  youths,  who,  like  Spartans,  regarded  their 
Qomatl'y  a»  everything,  and  danger  and  death  as  nothing,  and 
whose  exploits  are  immortalized  among  the  Germans  by  the 
songs  o(  Theodor  Korner ':  these  are  phenomena  almost  unex- 
ampled in  modern  history.  As  the  AlUed  armies  advanced 
to  victory.  Von  Stein  was  recalled  to  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration* of  the  newly  conquered  countries.  The  re-appear- 
ance of  this  minister  excited  among  the  Prussians  the  universal 
hope  of  seeing  him  reinstated  in  bis  former  place  \  but  thi% 
Jhcmewas  not  to  be  realised* 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance,  on  Germany,  properly  so  called. 
During  the  protectorate  of  N^oleon,  a  general  opinion,  long 
ousting  in  its  elements,  had  established  itself,  which  may  be 
consistently  teemed  th^  national  opinion  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  recent  events,  but  of  the  whole  his- 
tcNry  of  this  people,  cle^iycenceived  1^  Uie  enlightened  classes, 
ana  deeply,  thought  more  vaguely,  impressed  on  the  feelings  of . 
the  lower  orders.  The  good  efiPects  of  Napoleon's  protectorate, 
particularly  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  oppressions,  and  the 
prerogatives  and  power  of  the  clergy,  were  by  no  means  under-*' 
valued ;  but  in  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  persons  of 
dieir  respective  princes,  the  people  discerned  the  continued  evils 
of  a  despotic  government,  rendered  still  more  debasing  by  the 
dependence  of  those  governments  on  a  foreign  conqueror.  The 
body  of  the  people^  therefore,  participated  everywhere  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians;  and  their  princes,  in  many  cases, 
gave  way  to  the  impulse.    After  they  had  diaken  off  the  yokcj 
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die  Mtiptial -opinion  ei^inrad  Usdf  in  fiuraor  «ir  a  freQ'ct0mtit»i> 
tfcbn  with  equal  clearness^  uoaiiifiHibf^  and  ferae^  We  miist  be 
induiged.ia  sayipg  a  werd  or  two  morooiLthcr  sul^ecl^  pariic»» 
Imrly  aa  some  Ea^ish  publicatiops  faatra  given  cisrreiim  |py«ty 
lerraneoiis  impressions  with  regard  to  it  .  In  one  popular  wiM*k|- 
for  example,  it  has  been  slatea  tha$  tbie  Oeanaxi^  kmLei  almdft 
exclusirdy  to  the  English  P^mntfR/ ;  but  that  ^  the /rtmll;^ 
^  Jtiry  does  npt  enjoy  such  great  favour  in  the  ecHimaliovi  of 
t  speculative  men  in  Germanyv  a&inoat£ngIifth institfjtionsdo.^ 
it  is  added,  not  less  erroneously,  that .  ^  an  wdieenud  pres$  had 
i  not  been  deemed  so  necessary  in  Germany^  on  aocount  of  Uie 
'  extreme  Uberalily  with  whiph  the  C/ensorship-i^a^  adfninistai^ 
>'.  ed ;  besides,  a  very  krge  proportk>n  of  the  li^r$^  men  ctf 
'^'Germany  reside  in,  and  ^V^  members  of  die  lJWfi||nKlie8^ 
f  whose  privileges  serve  as  a  pgotection  4ig«ins|;  any  yitpgliotw 
i  interference  c?  |he  polke.'  What  is  the  true  condition  t^tkese 
privileges,  and  tliis  liberality,  we  shall  soon  see;  at  present  w^ 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  Germans  would  have  been  the  weok-^ 
*  ^  of  men,  if  they  had  ^*eally  he}d  the  CMpintpns  here  imputed  tQ 
them*  But  the  contrary  is  the  fapt.  The  natipnal  opI^ioB  o^ 
a  free.con&titutioni  demanded  Iteprese»$etiveas$embUesy  invested 
^ilhiirue  legisktive  power,  the  judicial  institution  nf  Jurj^Trial^ 
independent  pf  the  government,  and  the  freedom  of  Ihe  PreBs* 
Such  was  the  importiinoe  attached  to  eaiph  of  theser  demandsi 
4.hat  it  was  generally  deemed  impossible  to-  establish  political 
liberty  without  the  union  of  those  three  institutions.  These 
sentiments  were  constantly  and. uniformly  dedare^  through  al| 
the  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  the  learned  discussions  of  nar; 
^iohal  writers,  in  the  numerous  populaf  jourpals,  and  in  the 
Representative  assemblies  of  the '  dmerent  states,  as  soon  ns 
ihey  were  introduced.*  To  these  necessary  bases  of  affee  coiv^ 
atitution,  we  may:  add  two  othef  objects,  on  which  the  general 

.-«-; — i    ■*-  . t — :*-,i ■ — , — , — •■    ■■  J  , ..    . —  • 

•  The  most  eminent  jurists  and  philosophers  ofGermany,  Thiebaut', 

«,^Puckholz,  lUiZZU  Zacekari<et  Miff£mtaiir,Graevell,  W^lker^  Rotteck, 

JCrug,  and  many  others,  have  distinctly  developed  these  constitutional 

idea&     All  enlightened  litatesaien  coinpidod  in  the  same  sentiment^, 

e^cpressed  with  the  ful|_ardpur  of  pnWic  interest,  in  numerous  populdf 

>t,  de?  QppositJQDsMart,  Der  Aheiii*. 
^,  Per  lleiphfan^eiger,  and  in  a  muk 
ft  est  times,  the  Cluimber  o|  Conmonf 
eble  and  fruitless  indec^l,  siiAce  d^ 
[1,  but  clearly  manifesting  th^,pa,ti<M^ 
;sed,— for  the  intro^uctjou  of  ^riftl 
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tpinkni'iMis  proiKXhticed  "Widi  aiiaeGft  •eaiad'  iimnitlril^«««-diie 
lfce«stahU$hmefit  of  compk^  freedom  of  Trade,  wmd  of  Ubwiif 
<)f4ittemfll  commerce,  unburlheaed  widi  local  toils  iiiidUilwx 
^  tioii5,<-^the  otiier,  a  great  ceatnal  i  or  fisderal  RepreseiiUitioiv 
iifHtkig  the  diflferent  Oermmi  communities  into  one  vast  poU^ 
tical  body,  imd  thus  secaring  tbe  independence  of  the  whcib 
nation.     ' 

'  The  Prussian  government,  still  to  scnae  extent,  m  the  Umids 
of  the  liberal  party,  fully  acqniesoed  in  these,  demands.  A 
Commission  was  ap|iointed  to  make  a  Report  on  Jury-Tiial; 
find  this  Repof  t,  prunted  at  Berlin  in  181B,  demonstrates,  by 
most  solid  andoomrincing  ai^gumedts,  ihe  necessi^  for  «itrc« 
dudii^  this  institution,  llie  establidiment  of  the  Hepresenta« 
tive  system^  and  of  the  Kberhr  of  the  PressE,  was  also  pcomised ; 
and  meaAwhil^  the  censdrsfa^  was  exereised  with  great  libe^ 
rality  and  forbearance.  Prussia  at  tfaiit  time  enjoyed  the  lun^ 
bounded  ooftfidemoe  of  ail  Uie  different  tribra  composiiig  tfae^ 
German  nation.  Not  only  her  glorious  exploits,  biit  tbe  Am^ 
Hdcter  €jf  her  administratioii/tHe  lustre  of  her  recent  literlitcire^ 
ami  tbe  attei»tion  so  nobly  hesto>#ed  cm  pi^lt^ic  instruction,  ob-^ 
t«ined  full  credit  fer  the  tepeaied  declarationa^of  her  statesmlew^* 
that  the  polidcdl  existence  of  this  state  was  grounded  in  thcf 
fltren^jth  of  intellectual  pow^,  and  of  liberal!  ideas^  mid  plaoeok 
her,  m  the  estimation*  of  all  Germany^  forettuost  in  the  nude 
of  those  nutions  who  had  n^^  de^y  imbibed  arid  most  jbower^ 
full V  directed  the  spirit  of  the  ag^.     . 

*  Occupying  this  emiinent  siatioa,  Prussia  appeared  avowedly 
as  the  advoeato  of  popub^  inter^tsr  in  the  Gong^^ss  of  Viemiay 
d* appearsfroM  the  lieports of  KtUber.  Th^  €ongress  united 
her  still  more  closely  to  the  majority  of  die  German  nation,  b6>r 
cause  its*  result  distjappcniited  boib  her  and  the  natxon.  Prussia 
obtained  i>o  satisfaction  respecting  hertenritoriSGtldematKk;  aaA 
the:  German  f^opi^  Imd  to  endure  tike  frustration  of  their  hopes* 
fi>r  the  formation  of  a  central  iostltaiion,  whidh  should  nnite 
the  different  states^  into  one  poitttical  body*  The  rialiofial  piirt^ 
therefore,  (not  the  Princes)  desired  tht^  protectorate  of  Prussia^ 
at  tlmt  time  the  ehampion  of  liberal  ideas;  And  it  is  an  mi¥ 
doubted  iacJt^  that  on  the  strength  of  this<  popiulai^ityj  «ndoF^' 
the  increasing  dissensions  in  the  Congress,  she  mediitarted*  At^ 
that  time  the  esiablishment  of  &  great  Daiional  powier  in  Ge(^f»^ 
many,  and  might  in  a^  probability  have  succeeded  in  thatbolidf 
design^  But  the  rcsppearaltce  of  Napoleon  sndddnly  chiingied) 
the  scene,  ■  The  Congress  of  Vienria  wtis  dTssolTed  ;'-4that  Coni'^ 
greks,  assembled  at  the  roobt  critical  epoch  in  niaifertr  hhior^^^ 
to  salii«»ry  the  just  demands  of  nations,;  separated,  ^^tef  %2mni^ 
iiM^mcCuliy  laippe^d  vviib  tliese  Jii^t  dei^iands  { 
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On  the  teranhiatkm  of  the  wax^'  the  Autlriftn  Cabtnet-  b^n. 
ctetaiy  to  develop  Hs  system  of  redaction.  Indications  of  tkalt 
system  had  already  been  dtselosad  in  the  base  and]  imwonby. 
treatment  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Lombardy,  in  die  <eQ^agei9«nC^ 
extorted  from  the  King  of  Naples,  not  to  introduce  »  represen-^r 
tative.comtitution  into  his  states ;  and  in  the  pcqpoc^Is  asade  by: 
the  Austrian  ministers  in  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- Ch^pelie*! 
The  liberal  party  in  Prussia  now  gradually  lost  its  influence  ; 
the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long  held  out,  of  a  ^presentalive) 
assembly,  and  of  the  concomitant  institutions,  were,  not  fulfill-^ 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  which,  the  aristocracy 
bad  long  ago  formed  against  the  principles  of  Yon  Stjein  dailyt 
gained  ground,  under  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  with  tbe» 
support  of  the  barbarians,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia*/ 
The  most  distinguished  individual  of  the  national  party,  who^t 
with  great  military  talents,  united  profound  political  views,  and.- 
an  astonishing  energy  of  mind,  General  Scharnhorst,  lay  buried 
on  the  field  of  battle.  . 

But  the  force  of  public  opinion  had  not  be^d  inefleetual  inr 

Germany.    In  most  of  the  states  the  Censorship  bad  been  a^-^ 

tually  abolished,  and  the  unlicensed  press  introduced ;  legisla«^' 

tive  assemblies,  much  restricted  indeed  in  their  privileges,  but. 

not  destitute  of  utility,  had  be«i  established,  and  the  natioiial 

opinion,  daily  diffusing  itself  through  a  multitude  of  liberal: 

journals,  afforded  just  expectations  of  progressive  improvement.* 

In  these  circumstances,    Austria,   who  had  been    associating. 

herself  with  the  Jesuits,  the  Turks,  and  the  aristocracy  of  e-* 

very  kind,  and  had  attached  the  Russian  Court  to  her  inter€sst%: 

deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.    On  an  occasion. 

which  in  any  other  country  would  have  merely  given  rise  to  a. 

criminal  process,  she  raised  the  cry  of  revolution  in  Germuiy.> 

At  this  cry,  all  the  aristocratical  rubbish  that  had  sunk  into  ob-« 

scurity,  and  every  modern  fungus  that  had  sprouted  under  the. 

protectorship   of  Napoleon,    collected  around  Meltemich  and 

Gentz.     We  have  elsewhere  exposed  diis  dark  scheme  of  Aust 

tria,  and  have  shown,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Ger^i 

hI,  or  rather  mortally  wounded,  by  the 

1819,  through  which  the  liberty  of.  the 

id  liberal  journals  abolished;  the. .pri* 

e  chambers  essentially  diminished;  tk^ 

0  the  police^  and  a  particular  statef»»( 

MentZy  to  watch  over  the  prooeedinps  ot 

the  honour  of  the  German  princes,  it; 

\i  the  greater  part  of  them  consented  ix> 

at  reluctance,  overawed  by  the^diMni**. 

;ternich  -^  and  indeed  some»  as.  the  kings 
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of' Bi^arift  and  WiHemb^rg,  Teotured'iubstftntiaHy  to  dkregard 
them. 

-'  But' what  wa9  the  cotidiiet  of  Prussia  on  occasion  of  thid 
>  Aiistriari  manifesto  of  diespotis&i  ?  It  is  plain,  that  Austrfa^ 
cejiy  .never  have  carried  her  purposes  into  effect,  if  Prossiai 
had,  acteil  on  the  principles  of  Stein,  or  even  on  those  of  thiE? 
iUustrious  Frederick.  The  high  duty  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment^ after  the  restoration  of  the.  State,  demanded,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Prussian  and  German  people,  that  she  should,  on-' 
the  one  hand,  progressively  develop  the  safe,  tried,  and  liberal* 

Estem  of  Stein  in  great  natioiial  institutions ;  and  on  tl>e  other* 
nd,  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  wretched  military  po- 
fhion  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  the-  Congress  of 
Vienna.  This  second  object  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained 
tbttn  by  keeping  paee  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  prbraoting 
the  general  interests  of  the  German  nations,  who  wefe  now  uni- 
yefsally^  satisfied  that  their  independence  could  ont^y  be  secured,, 
and  the  regeneration  of  their  common  country  effected  by  a 
powerful  and  liberal  protectorship,  for  which  they  were  now  tvill-* 
ing  to  look  in  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  Prussia.  That 
State^  howevw,  suddenly  changed  her  policy — shrunk  back  from* 
the  high  vocation  wfaerev^ith  she  had  been  called — and  in  a 
$bort  time  affi)rded;  another  example  of  sudden  transition  from 
glory  to  shame, — a  transition  not  less  humiliating  than  that 
which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Frederick* 

The  liberal  party  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Austria  i^nd  Russia;  and  Prince  Hardenberg  abandoned  him- 
self as  implicitly  to  the  triumphant  aristocratical  parly,  as  he  ha<i 
before  appeared  to  do  to  the  liberal  party.  The  government  of 
Prussia  magnanimously  foreswore  that  ancient  jealousy  of  Austria^ 
which  Fredrick  theSecdnd  had  proclaimed  as  the  vital  principle 
of  the  StatCj  closed  its  eyes  resolutely  against  all  views  of  politl-' 
cal  improvement,  and  found,  it  would  appear,  a  more  suit« 
able  occupaticm  in  persecuting  the  assertors  of  liberal  princi- 
ples, in  realizing  the  Austrian  theory  of  Obscuration^  and  Vn 
serving  the  degrading  office  of  whipper*in  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, not  ooly  in  its  own  states,  but  in  all  the  other  pi'ovinces 
of  Gerrauafty.  We  will  prove  this  immediately  to  be  no  exag-: 
geration,  by  a  slight  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decrees 
of  Carilibad  were  ex!ecuted  in  Prussia.'  In  the  mean  time,  we 
caiinot,bttt  stop  to  remark,  that  no  one  perhaps  of  the  many 
disgisting  scenes  which  abound  in  modern  story,  will  so  deeply^ 
affect  the  mind  of  the  historian,  as  the  intellectual  degradation 
of  this  aspiring  nation.  No  other  of  the  states  of  the  Conti-^ 
oent  has -tarnished  BO  &ir' a  fame  ^  has  disappointed  such  loft^ 
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Mpectaiioii9,  or  snetaibed  so  vnt  a  ktst  of  crdU^  ibd^El^ilt^ 
dence,  by  yielding  to  the  AasCrian  system. 

The  most  disttnguisbed  raeii^  Urbo  bad  ac^ied^  oti  the'  jMticl- 
I^es  of  Von^Slein,  how  lost  eitber  tb^r  oflSe^s  0t"tiheit  tnflti* 
edcew  The  most  active,  especially  among  the  litei^ati,  w^re 
subjected  to  persecuttxm  on  the  pretext  of  *reixjiuti<mury  opi-^ 
ni<ms»  (The  principles,  of  these  men  were  indeed  revoltttiicHiaty 
iii  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy).  The  mode,  tile  objeet,  eVety 
tbing  in  this  inqmsCioa  is  disgusthng*  The  dA  tribimals  were 
suspended,  and  special  commissions  appointed.  These  oom^ 
misstoners  arrested  their  victinis  by  sm^se,  and  mostly  in  tbl^ 
night  time ;  seized  their  papers,  and  placed  their  pei^fons  in 
close  custody.  In  the  new  provinces  an  itinerant  eommilMi^i 
was  instituted  for  this  purpose,  under  one  P^ipe,  an  obftiistA^ 
lawyer  of  Westphalia,  selected  for  his  jealous  and  ven^'^iiK 
position.  In  the  prorinoes' formerly  belonging  to  FrMee,  die 
I»roeeedings  #ere  at  first  ocmducted  according  to  the  existing 
laws;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  prisoners  woQld  be  ac- 
quitted by  the  juries,  which  still  subsisted  in  those  provinces^ 
the  institution  itself  was  suspauied  by  a  Cabini^  order,  con- 
cerning these  demagogical  inquests,  as  they  were  called  5  up* 
on  which  one  of  those  victims,  Mkhlenjels  of  G>)ogiie^  a  cou^ 
rageous  and  high-^minded  man,  declared  that  thentefor^mrd 
he  should  consider  himself  as  arbitrarily  outlawed,  and  thAt 
he  would  answer  no  more  questions.  After  making  this  de>» 
elars^it)n,  he  was  conducted  to  a  dungeon  at  Berlin.  Indeed 
these  commissions  placed  every  subject  at  the  absolute  ilis|)Osa) 
6f  the  government;  all  protecting  lawig  add  forms  were  sus^ 
pended ;  the  accused',  without  any  specific  c^rge,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  secret  examination,  and  exposed  to  erery  kind  of 
mental  torture,  incident  to  that  horrible  mode  of  procedure. 
The  objects  of  those  examinations  were  principally  mere  optr^ 
ntoHS  :  and  an  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  most  revollifig  nature 
was  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  papers;  in  the  perver- 
sion of  sentiments  into  crimes ;  and  if  actions  vrere  the  object, 
those  actions  had  been  provoked  by  the  govemraeni*  itself  in 
former  times.  Even  the  act  of  concurrifig  in  the  fermatioi» 
and  promotion  of  the  Tugendbund^  was  not  exempt  ^|n  diode 
examinations.  -  'i 

They  were  directed  by  the  Supreme  St^ite  Inqut^tioif  ^ 
Mcntz ;  and  by  an  expedient  which,  m  this  reJpect  also, '  wi<4iw 
drew  the  accused  from  their  comjietent  judges,  the  Courtof  Bres*^ 
lau  was  authorised  to  pronounce  tbe  deci^on.  The  memb^^s  of 
this  Court  had  previously  been  cluinged,  according  to  the  vi^ws 
pS  the  Government ;  and  of  course  were  always  ready  to  fittdtb^ 
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Meb^  gv^^-  .  Ia  nHxstcasefeV  fa<^ever,  no  sent^ce  wkatever 
ivtts  proapanced;  the  accbs^d  riemaiiied  uiufer arrest;  or,  S'set  a(; 
liberty,  he  was  ^isrnissed  firom  office,  and  exposed  aterery  inr 
stHi^  ta  new  persecutions.  Two  4>£  the  most  disUngqisliea  of 
ibese  victims  were  the  professors  «^/t  and  Amdl.  Both  had 
4evoted  the  viffcmr  of  their  lives  to  the  great  olgect  of  the  Prus* 
«ian  patriots,  me  ^deliverance  of  their  country;  Amdt,  by  Im 
political  oonnexidiis,  his  writings,  aiMl  hi6  projects,  had  acqnir- 
ed  die  confidence  and  friend^ip  cf  Sduimborst,  and  was  highly 
esteemi^  by  Von  Stein.  Jahn  had  served  the  good  cause,  by 
^s  astonishing  activity  in  the  formation  of  the  TngendbumL 
Endowed  with  transcendant  porsonal  qualities,  be  formed  the 
pimn  ccmnecting  link  of  that  association;  On  the  first  dawn  of 
^ood  Ibrtiine,  be  marched  into  the  field  widi  a  corps  of  youths 
owhom  be  had  formed  by  a  peculiar  system  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
No  man  in  Prussia  had  such  a  predominant  influence  over  the  n»- 
^tkmal  youth,  or  so  great  a  ^hare  of  popularity  as  Jahn.  On  the 
terpiinatko  of  the  war,  Arndt  had  been  appmn ted  to  a  Professor* 
^hip  at  the  IJniversity  of  Bonn,  €i^  a  reward  (to  use  the  words  <jf 
JPrince  Hardenbtrg)Jhr  kjis  actions  mid  'writings*  Jahn,  about  the 
isame  time,  resumed  bis  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  youtiu 
Xn  the  year  1819,  both  tl^s^e  men  became  the  objects  of  a  sig- 
^  persecution. .  Those  very  writings  atnd  actions,  which  Prince 
Hard^iberg.had  pronounced  worthy  of  reward,  were  sulgected 
io  a  severe  inquisition,  while  this  very  Prince  ELardetiberg  was 
f  till  livings  and  directing  the  administration ;  and  the  Professor 
for  several  years  endured  the  greatest  of  all  tortures  to  a  man 
pf  genius— the  examination  ot  an  ignorant  and  brutal  inquisi- 
tor, the  abovementioned  Pape.;  Oto  him  sentence'  was  never 
pronounced^  Jahn's  cause  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  to  save  ^pearances,  as  he  enjoyed  th6  high  respect  of 
ibe  n^^ion.  That  Court  acquitted  him ;  but  the  acquittal  only 
exasperated  the  ruling  factioi^  and  he  was  in^antly  imprison- 
sA  anew  in  the  fortress  of  Colberg !  A  deep  melancholy  was 
the. consequence  of  his  separation  frcan  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  these  died  one  by  one,  in  sorrow  and  indigence.  By 
a  second  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  he  has  lately  been 
a  second  time  acquitted.  Unsatisfied  by  these  monstrous  io- 
qubitions  in  the  States  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  Government 
^as  at  once  accuser^  jifdge,  an4  witness^  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  hired  spies,  the  Aristocratic  faction  also  su«cesslti}ly 
employed  its  influence  to  caompel  th^e  liberal  Duke  <rf  Weimar 
«kher  to  dismiss,  or  to  sanction  an  inquisition  against  the  celcr 
^rat«d  professors,  Fries,  Ohen,  Luden,  and  others. 
I.  'f\m  arbitrary  conduct  then(^^lbrward  diaracterized  «dl  the 
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measures  of  the  govemnient.  The  deHsorship  .iv^  e±Gcm9d 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  all  books  published  ih  for«gn  eoon- 
tries^  if  not  written  conformably  to  the  political  cre^d  of  Ae 
prevailing  faction,  that  is,  according .  to  the  Austrian  doctrine 
of  blind  obedience, '  were  prohibited,  as  in  Austria.  Even  in 
<ases  where  the  censorship  had  been  less  severe,  authors  were 
subsequently  persecuted  for  their  pufolicatk>ns.  The  case  of  this 
^ind,  which  caused  the  greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  w«s 
that  of  Professor  Goerres  in  the  year  1820.  He  demonstrated, 
in  a  political  pamphlet,  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  had 
hot  fulfilled  its  promise  of  giving  a  constitution,*  and  of  making 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  or  tlie  Rhenish  provinces.  For 
this  assertion,  he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested;  he  escaped, 
however,  and  fled  to  France.  From  thence  he  transmitted  an 
offer  and  request  to  be  tried  before  co'mpeteut  judges,  but  this 
was  flatly  rejected, 

'  The  Universities  were  subjected  to  the  inspectioti  of  Com- 
missaries of  the  Police,  and  divested  of  most  of  tlieir  privi- 
leges. Tlius,  the  scientific  institutions  of  Prussia,  which  had 
constituted  her  greatest  glory,  were  openly  disgraced.  Those 
commissaries,  richly  paid,  hardened  in  ignorance,  and  impell- 
.  ed  by  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  actuated  their  masters, . 
scrutinized  alike  the  lectures  and  the  lives  of.  the  professors. 
'Every  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  absdiute  monarchy,  every 
allusion  to  the  disasters  of  the  time,  involved  the  penalty  of 
immediate  expulsion ;  a  letter  of  Professor  de  Wette  subjected 
him  to  that  penalty.  Private  lists  were  kept,  in  which  the  po- 
litical opinions  ot  the  professors  at  all  the  Universities  and 
Gymnasia  were  entered.  The  method  and  the  objects  of  in- 
struction were  alike  regulated,  on  a  particulai^.  political  plan, 
conformably  to  the  designs  of  the  ruling  faction.  How  utterly 
^ere  the  nurseries  of  science,  and  its  cultivators,  degraded 
from  the  eminent  situation  in  which  they  had  beep  placed  by 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  by  the  ministry  of  Von  Stein  !  Sunk 
from  their  natural  elevation  above  the  transient  views  of  change* 
able  politics,  they  were  enthralled  to  the  servile  doctrines  of 
absdiute  sovereignty,  and  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  in* 
suits  of  the  police.  In  this  thraldom  the  torch  of.  triith  fell 
from  the  hands  that  held  it,  at  the  lime  when  its  light  was  most 
wanted ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  subdued,  and  venal  flatterert 
lilone  wrote  on  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society ;  while  truth 
l^as  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of  silence  or  martyrdom. 

The  external  administration,  also,  which  had  been  free  and 
open  under  the  ministry  of  Von  Stein,  now  assumed  that  sinis- 
ter character  of  mystery  and  distrust  which  always  marks  a 
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dtspocical  government.  An  extensive  secret  poli^  was  orga- 
nized ;  spies  were  hived  by  the  month  to  communicate  reports ; 
the  inviolability  of  the  post-office  was  no  longer  respected ;  the 
local  authorities  were  incessantly  r^eiving  secret  orders  .^nd 
commissions;  and  the  police, — in  all  times  and  places  danger-^ 
ously  arranged  in  the  states  of  the  Continent, — now  seemed,  in 
Prussia,  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  administration  and  juris- 
diction. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  truly  useful  measure  for  promoting  in- 
ternal prosperity  has  been  effected  during  this  period?  we  havQ 
scarcely  any  reply  to  make.  A  new  liturgy,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  introduced,  which  has  occasioned  interminable  quarrels, 
and  almost  a  schism,  among  the  clerical  orders ;  the  form  of 
administration  has  been  modelled  and  re-modelled,  to  no  bene- 
ficial purpose ;  a  new  system  of  taxation,  has  been  organized, 
which  proves  extremely  burthensome,  but  which  finds  its  ex- 
cuse in  the  ruinous  state  of  the  finances.  The  line  of  custom- 
houses, however,  which  now  surrounds  the  Prussian  States  has 
not  even  this  apology — any  more  than  the  high  tariff  of  duties, 
which  almost  totally  excludes  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the 
other  German  States.  Those  States,  always  disposed  to  retali- 
ate, and  not  averse  to  such  a  financial  speculatioi^  have  suc- 
cessively imitated  this  exclusive  system;  and  thus  the  gi*eat 
Germanic  nation  now  exhibits  to  foreigners  the  ridiculous 
picture  of  a  number  of  friendly  states,  each  barricadoed  like  a 
fortress  by  its  own  government,  though  the  productive  classes 
in  all  of  them  cannot  exist  without  a  perfectly  frecy  mutual 
intercourse.  The  inevitable  consequences  of  this  system  have 
at  last  become  abundantly  msfnifest;  trade  has  been  reduc- 
ed to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  corn  has  sunk  to  one-third  of  its  for-t 
mer  value;  and  landed  property  Mill  lower.  The  agricul- 
tural classes,  weighed  ^own  by  taxes,  are  every  where  deeply 
depressed,  in  many  places  languishing  in  utter  wretchedness; 
and  the  wish  of  emigrating  to  America  has  never  been  so  general 
fimong  them  as  at  present.  Most  of  the  governments  are  aware, 
though  too  late,  of  the  destructive  effects  of  their  system.  Afler 
fruiUess  conferences  on  the  subject  at  Darmstadt,  which  were 
frustrated  by  Austria,  the  governments  of  Nassau,  Darmstadt; 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  are  now  again  consulting  at 
Stuttgard  and  Mentz,  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.    Prussia  alone  persists  in  this  destructive  system. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  has  been  done  during  this  period  for  aug- 
menting the  external  force  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  other  states, 
and  for  enhancing  her  influence  in  the  political  system?  we 
must  answer— Nowing«    Drawn  into  tlie  dark  paUi  of  the  Holy 
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AUianee,  she  has  not  eren  puriicipiH^  in  fbtf  f)tofit  derlmt^by 
Russia  and  Austria  from  that  f^rfldiovs  and  t^ranni^I  system^ 
Kussia  h^  extended  her  influence  on  the  Continent ;  Austrim 
has  subjected  Italy  and  Germany  to  her  sway;  but  Prussia 
TvhOe  outflanked  by  both  those  powers,  has  bden  content^  wttk 
the  disgusting  oflSce  of  taking  the  lead  ia  the  persecution  of  K^ 
beral  ideas,  m  the  pppression  of  science  and  literature,  imd  ifr 
the  execution  of  the  despotic  measures  planned  by  her  sbpier 
iiors*  And  what  has  she  gained  ?  Russia  nile^  over  hosdes 
of  barbarians ;  Austria  over  a  mass  of  people  studiously  kept 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance.  Neither  <)f  those 
despotisms,  therefore,  inflicts  any  vital  injury  on  itsdf  by  itl» 
despotic  measures,  Bu(  the  political  strength  of  Prussia  nor 
cessartly  rests  on  the  aflection  and  respect  of  an  enlightened 
people;  and  of  that  support  she  has  oeprived  berseUl  Ani 
yet,  with  ^n  incredible  infatuation,  she  continues  to  perioral 
her  degrading  part.  In  the  year  1823,  new  and  aggrstvated 
inquisitions  were  organized.  Koepenk/c,  an  old  casde  near  Bqf«> 
lin,  was  transformed  into  a  state-prison,  to  which  numbers  of 
persecuted  persons  were  conducted  from  all  parts  of  th^  empire. 
lo  tb^  same  spirit  of  subserviency  she  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  new  proposals,  or  rather  orckrs^  issued  by  Austria  in  .the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  on  the  2Hh  August  1824^.  Th^  obiect  of 
those  proposals  was  the  renewal  and  aggravation  of  the  decreHeB 
of  Carlsbad  in  181 9.  The  liberty  of  the  pr^ss  was  now  totally 
abolished;  a  censorship  was  regulated  in  all  the  Staitcs,  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Austria ;  the  universities  wer^ 
still  farther  degraded ;  the  privileges  of  th^  t^eptes^ntative  as^ 
semblies^  abolished,  and  new  inquisitions  ordaSfied^  Theae,  libt 
the  former  measures  of  terror,  were  abhorred  by  the  people^ 
and  generally  by  the  Princes  of  Germany ;  but  those  Princes 
were  unable -lo  resist  the  joint  influence  of  Austrii^  and  Bl^iai; 
It :  was  now  that  the  government  of  Prussia  assuikied,  as  hat 
(itvourite  vocation,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  perseoitiona 
throughout  Germany.  lists  of  proscription  were  aiddt*es&ed  by  ^ 
h^  to  the  dififerent  governments,  accdmpamed  with  a  demaiEul 
U>  deliver  np  certain  individuals,  their  subjects,  to  be  oimdnoC^ 
ed  to  Koepenick.  Several  persons  of  unbletfiisbed  respeetabiliCy 
1^  I>armstadt  were  accordingly  transported  to  that  prison*  PrKs* 
sian  emissaries  were  sent  to  the  southern  stides  ojf  Germany  lo 
manage  the  inquisitions,  and  were  particularly  adite  at  Wir- 
lemberg,  where  they  filled  the  fortress  of  Hokenasperg  ^ith 
their  victims.  This  ipania  of  p^se6uti<»i  was  carried  so  far  us 
£ven  to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  lit^ary  travellers;  a  rch 
markable  insMtiice  of  which  Oam^  to  light  in  tbeciuse  of  Pco- 
fessor  CoussUu 
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Thongli  tMsQ  ^orsecutiom,  like  those  ^  {$19^  proceeded 
iu  generi^  fiom  the  same  prto^ipW  Uiat  of'  destroying  the 
liberal  system,  yet  these  expedients  ef  tyranny  seem  at  ia^t  to 
have  produced  their  natural  re^liop^  While  miineroiAs  uw 
dividtuds  have  been  imprisoned  in  cpo^equence  of  the  denttiiT 
ciations  of  wretches  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  wh^e  the  gor 
vempnent  is  obl%ed  to  releaae  those  wbo^  defy  the  depositions  of 
these  hirelings!  with  the  bumliatiag  a«k«ewledgniene  of  their 
ianoeonoe  (as  waa  the  ease  with  Mr  Copssif)})  ti^e  have  been 
fnomentoas  indications  among  the  qftUitaryf  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Ckmiaiandaot  of  Erfurt  and  some  other  officers  have 
beea  sboL  It  would)  indeed,  be  anptajdng  if  this  system  could 
be  carried  on,  without  encountering  a^  increased  resistance  {h 
mong  the  many  distinguished  men  who  had  iipblbed  a  higher 
conception  of  the  destiny  of  their  country  fro^i  the  ministry  of 
Stein. 

It  was  at  this  inauspicious  period^  that  the  establishment  c^  a 
neprcsentative  chamber,  promised  in  iS^Sy  was  at  last  carried  ipto 
execution.  We  have  alrea^ly  adverted  to  the  notions  of.  Von 
Siein .  on  this  subject.  The  notioiis  of  the  German  people 
weire  the  same ;  and  the  represen^at«we  systems  farmed  m 
Wirtenxberg,  Bavaria,.  Darms^dt»  Weimar^  Baden,  &c;  bad 
heen  modelled  in  some  degree  upop  this  idea*  But  it  was  th^ 
inteefatton  of  Austria  to  reduf^e  these  bodies  to  the  dbaracter 
of  those  in  her  .own  states,  {Lanihta^nde} :  aud  as  early  as 
1819,  these  German 'represen4iati ye  systems^  were  generally 
detached  from  all  that  could  give  them  u§e  or  energy;  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  being  extinguished,  the  liberal  journals  annif- 
hilateds  liberal  ideas  persecuted,  and  liberal  men  imprisoned. 
One  of  the  Austrian  decree^  of  August  1S24  formally  demand^ 
that  the  publicity  and  freedom  of  discussiou  in  these  German 
assemblies  should  be  abolish^,  apd  the  institutions  themselvef 
ai^imilated  to  the  Austriaa  Lamkufaende.  It  wns/io  be  mp^ 
poaed,,  that,  in  these  circwnstance^  the  Pr^saiiM»  Governments 
lyhich  bad  so  implicitly  CQuformec)  to  the  wi^es  of  Auatriat 
would  idso  take  from  that  oounti^  the  podol  of  thia  institution  ; 
apd  aoio  substance  it  has«  Provlpcial  states  are  established  in 
every  province^  and  from  these  a  central  body  ia  selected  at 
Berlin,  The  composition  of  this  representative,  aystem,  its  at^ 
tributes,  iu  destiny, — all  possess  the  churacter,  not  of  a  aatioB* 
al  institution,  but<^adeli|sjoii,  in  a  despotic  government  Thesi^ 
assemblies  most  obsequiously  deliver  their  respectful  opinion  oo 
!vliatever  is  proposed  to  thenv  and  ^hat  is  all :  they  have  no 
ahadow  of  a  true  legislative  function. 

We^ve  no  lopger  leisure  tp  go  ipto  apj  of  the  d^ails  of 
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this  mocltery  of  a  free  catUtituticm — ^though  the  subject  is  every 
day  acquiring  a  more  general  interest.  The  art  of  organizing 
Representative  assemblies  without  any  particle  of  Political  power j 
and  of  convening  the  forms  of  Legislative  deliberation  into  en- 
gines for  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry,-  is  every  hour  becom* 
ing  of  more  importance  to  the  European  tyrannies : — And  thtere 
are  three  especial  observances,  by  the  combination  of  which,  this 
great  problem  may  be  satisfactorily  solved ;— ^^r*/,  to  limit  the 
elective  franchise  to  such  classes  or  descriptions  ofpefsons  as 
are  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the  possessors  of  power;: 
second,  to  make  the  persons  first  electa  representatives  only 
for  small  local  districts,  and  to  have  the  general  or  national  ref-^ 
presentation  appointed;  neither  by  the  body  of  electors,  nor  Jrom 
their  number,  but  out  bf  the  members  of  the  provincial* or  pri^ 
mary  assemblies,  and  by  the  vote  of  their  majorities  ;-^-and,  thirds 
ly,  to  make  all  safe,  by  not  intrusting  even  to  this  double  dis- 
tilled body  any  real  legislative  power ;  but,  by  taking  from  it 
the  right  of  withholding  supplies,  to  reduce  its  functions,  even  in 
appearance,  to  the  right  of  giving  advice;  and  in  reality  to  that 
of  giving  form  iand  publicity  to  the  will  of  the  executive. «  AH 
these  conditions,  we  understand,  are  happilv  fulfilled  in  the  new 
representative  legislature  of— ^Prussia,  which  is  said  to  htfve  been 
organized  entirely  with  the  approbation  of  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net, and  We  have  ho  doubt  will  be  adopted-  as  the  model  for  all 
those  countries  who  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
be  mature  for  liberal  institutions.  *      i 

But  the  times  for '  deception  are  past  Scarcely  a  man  in 
Prussia  will  be  imposed  upon  by  this  shadow  of  representation^ 
especially  When  he  sees  that  it  has  been  -  established  ■  by  those 
who  have  openly  espoused  the  principles  oi  legitimate  despotism; 
and  led  the  way  in  the  persecution  of  science,  literature,  and 
every  sort  of  free  discussion,  ahd  are  every  hour  endeavoimng^ 
directly  dr'inditecily,  to  abrogate  or  paralyze  all  that  in  the  time 
of  Von  Stein,  had  been  dpne  for  justice  or  fr^efdom.  Ir  fact, 
every  one  of  his  Ifoeral  institutions  is  now  in  a  statef  of  retrogra* 
dation  and  discredit :  The  raunitnpal  system,  for  instance,  hai 
beeii  modified  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  lost  its  ei^ntial  cha^ 
racteristic,  that  of  free  manifgement,  and  has  been  redi^ced  U> 
an  absolute  dependence  on  the  government  The  important  de» 
Cree,  which  admitted  commoners  to  the  rank  of  oflker^  in  tb^ 
army,  though  it  still  exists  nominally^  is  repealed  in  fact.  Dating 
(he*war  in  181S-15,  the  numerous  corps  of  volunteers  were  so 
diitHbuted,  that  a  portion  of  them  was'alibtted.to  every  regimei^. 
^They  had  the  honour  to  be  foremost  in  danger ;  and  they  were 
assui^ed  that  the  officers  of  the'regiment  Bhouid  b^  succetsttety 
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chosen  from  among  them,  l^hus,  a  great  number  of  those  volun- 
teers, mostly  commonersy^  attained  the  rank  of  officers  in  th^  regi- 
ments, particularly  in  the  Guards.  But  afteriheyearl8;t8,  a  com- 
moner (plebeian)  rarely  became  an  officer:  And  in  1819,  all 
pHebeian  officers  were  elimina^d  or  dismissed  from  the  first  re-' 
glment  of  Foot  Guards ;  and  this  process  of  elimination  is  now^ 
gping  pn  throughout  the  army,  ' 

'  Such  is  the  present  state  of  Prussia.  But  it  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent state:  and  the  time  will  certainly  comewhen  that  power* 
will  repent  that  she  ever  sided  with  Barbarism^  Obscuraney^ 
and  Despotism,  and  by  participating  in  Aus^an  perfidy,  for-' 
feited  diat  confidence  by '  which  she  had  been  so  honourably 
distinguished,  and  incurred  a  share  of  that  hatred  which  is  felt* 
fdr  Austria,  by*  all  enlightened  nations. 


Art.  X* — An  Authentic  Report  of  the  Debate  in  ike  House  qf 
,Commonsy  June^^d^  1825,  on  Mr  Buxton's  Motion  relative 

to  the  DemoUtion  ^.tbe  Mjdbodist  Chapel  and  Mission  Hitiss 
iin  BarbadoeSf  andihe  Expulsion  qf  Mr  Shrewdmryy  a  Wesley^ 
.  an  Missionary^  from  that  Islands  .  8vo.    pp.  119.     Hatchard, 

London,  1825. 

THIS  publication  forms  a*  most  valuable  addition  to  those  ac* 
curate  and  copious  reports  of  Debates  on  West  Indian  af- 
fairs, which  had,  from  tiit^  to  time,  been  printed  by  the  benevo*- 
Idnt  and  enlightened  men  who  devote  themselves  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  out  fellow-;sul]jects,  the  Negroes  in  the  colonies. 

-The  outrage  committed  at  Barbadoes  had  been  incidentally* 
ment^cmed  in-  the.  memorable  .debate  upon  Mr  Smith's  case; ' 
and  we  had  ourselves  commented  upra  its  extrac^dinary  aspect* ' 
in  our  article  upon  t^at  very  interesting  question.     But  so  fla- 
grant a  pase  required  to  be  separately  handled^     The  sense  of- 
Purliam^it  and  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
guii^,  and  no  less; upon  the  impotence  of  the  laws,  and  the 
iitipunity  of  tb^  worst  crimes  in  those -parts,  required  to  be 
loiiidly  expressed^  the  inferences  from  such  daring  and  unjint^ 
nkhed  violations  of  ail  law,  to  the  uHei^^iopelefisness  of  reforms 
in^  the  West  Indies,  without*  a-  direct  interference  of  the  Bri^ 
ti^h  Legiktature,'  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  it  was  therefore  neces^  ^ 
sary  thait  the  question  should  be  solemnly  brou^t  before  thd  ^ 
House  of  Caitimons.     It  couid  not  pdisiMy  have  been  intrust*.  ^ 
ed  to^ableror  more  steady  ati^^hloneit  hands- thim  to  Mr  Biiat-;  ^ 
icftf4*y  distinguished,  as  lie  had  often  sKo#n  himself  to  be,  -b^ai  ' 

VOL.  XLII.  NO,  84.         •  Wb *   ..      ' 
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4ic^<^U-Mqi^ifiUnce  with  coIo^ii^l.iBiitye^f  a  mai^y  9p4  im- 
pre^ve  ;ebqijience.  upon  -whatever  topic  |)e  baivdle^,  f^nd  a. 
ipyarqatti  of  feeliog, .  and  firmness  of  principle,  wbiich  are  calcu-  ^ 
If^eilialili^  tcf  Qormnand  ouf  sympathy^  and  to  gfiXn  our  entire 
<;onf^ence«  ,  The  very  admirable  speech  which,  occupies  the 
principa)  part  of  t^e  Report  before  .us,;  amply  justifies  t^^  selec- 
tion made  of  him  for  this  important  service. 

^  We.  mean  now  to  lay  before  th^  reader  a  di$tinqt» ;  though  ' 
somewhat  abridged  narrative  of  these  truly  extraordinary  tran^  - 
actons;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  stating  the  result  of  the. 
4ebate  upon  thexn,  both  as  it  r^ards  the  ^arbadoes  case  itself,  ^ 
and  as  U  bears  upon  the  general  stat^  of  the  Slavery  Question, 
ju)w  b|eqome  of  far  more  pressing  interest  than  ever. 

^  iJlx  iShrewsbury  was  for  some  time  a  Methodist  minister  in  ^ 
England.  He  was  sent,  in  1816,  as  a  missionary  to  Tortola; 
iniSiS,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Grenada;  and,  in  1820,  to 
Barbadoes.  *  His  conduct  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  the  re- 
**8pect  of  the  conu^unity. '  Of  this  let  the  testimonies  of  men^ 
not  very  prone  to  praise  the  demeanour  of  Methodist  teacherF, 
viz.  Governors  ana  Planters,  speak.     *  I  am  desired  to  convey 

*  to  you  his  Excellency's  approbation  of  your  general  conduct, 
'  |ind  particularly  the  mild  and  temperate  manner  which  has 
'  marked  the  exercise  of  your  religious  duties.'  <  Mr  Shrewsbury 
'  is  a  superior  man^  who  would  do  honour  to  any  church  or  so^ 
*.ciety  of  Christiaps. '— r*  1  cJan  with,  truth  t^tify,  I  li^yer  knew  ' 
^  Sk  more  pious  or  better  man.     Possessed  of  natural  cbeerful- 

'  j^essof  teinper,  and  without,  apy  thing  of  austerity  or  morose- 
*.pess  in  his  manners,  he.  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession 

<  with  zeal  and  as^duity,  apd  acquired  the gpod- willed  esteem  , 
•of  the  whole  community.' — Mam  convinced  he  was. eminent- 

<  ly  uj^ful  as  a  C))rjs^ian  mnister,  both  amongst  the  free.peo-  ' 

*  pie  and  the  slaves* ' .  ,         , 
.These  are  the  words, of  the .Oovernprs,  Presidepts,  and  chief 

Pjanjters  of  the  islapdk  in  which  he  served.     His  M^esty's  mi- 
nisters .have  Ijteard,  no  dQubtf  from  the  Wept  Indies,  every, 
thing  .wjhic^  cou}^  be  ullegied  f^ainst  him ;  apd  the  result  m 
these, poina)nni^ti,0ps  is,  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Si^je  for 
the,^olo0icftdecjar)^d,,  jn.his  plac^  in  P^vlifupe^ty  *  that  hediil 

*  po|  m^n,,  for  on^  moipent,  ^o. raise  any  iirgument  against! th^  - 

*  re^eptability  pf  Mr  ShrjB^sbury;  the.tesUmpnials  tp.  whi<^  • 
•the  bpnAurable.mpmb^r  (Mr  Buxton)  has  referred^  camfs  from 

*  pl^rspns  of  high  character,  and  w^r^,  on  that  account,  entitled 

*  to  ^Yfify  cppf id^ratioo,.  and  all  p<^ible, weight ; '  and  Mr  Can* 
»iQftAn^ith«<^i»f,4el^fii8?y^  Mo  thcj  conduct  of  Mr  Shrews- 

*  buwr,,,I  m^^?  b^  rilpw^  iP  aay,  :thst  tfcerie  ^id  not  appear- thie 
^  •ligritest  ground  of  blamfi^r;.  suspicion. ' 
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.  Gromtds  of  bUme  fttid  suipictcHi  tbte  th^e  wef«  non^— ^baf 
of  ,groitadl^s  blame  md  suspidon  th^re  was  abundance.  Firs^ 
he  was  charged  with  being  a  correspondent  of  the  African  In-; 
stitutiph)«-^tEat  199  with  tte  gravef  offence  of  holding  some  kind 
of  intercourse  with  a  Soci^y  which  .ha9  niimbered  amon^  its  mostr 
active,  members  almost  every  man  distinguished  for  his  virtues  or 
his  talents  in  our  days.  Of  this  crime,  however,  )iuch  as  it  is,. 
he  happens  not  to  have  been  g^Uty^  This  is  Mr  Buxton's;  dc-. 
ferice  for  him  : — ^  I  knoii^  he  wa?  subsequently  accused  of  being 

*  an  ^gent  of  "  the  villanous  African  Sociely,  *'  and  particu- 
<  larly  of  corresponding  with  me;  and  I  understand  tiiat  per« 
^  jsons  in  ^h6  We$t  Indies,  who  ought,  from  their  station,  to  be 
'  respectable,  have  asserted,  that  they  have  seen  letters  from  him 

*  to  me^  and  from  me  to  him.     My  answer  is,  /  ntver  received 

*  a  letter from^  or  wrote  a  letter  to,  him  in  my  life.     I  did  not 

*  know  that^such  a  man  ej^isted  in  thc^  worid,  tin  til  I  happened 
^  to  take  up  a  i^wspaper,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonish- 

*  ment,  that  he  Was  going  to  be  hanged  for  corresponding  with. 
VmeP  :  .         . 

The  next  charge  was,  that  on  his  arrival,  „  at  Barbadoes,  he 
sent  to  the  Society  which. Employed  him,  a  Report  of  the  state 
of  th^  congregation  to  which  he  was  attached.  *1%  canpot  be. 
'denied  (said  Mr  Canning  in  the  debate),  that  Mr  Shrewsbury  ^ 

*  was  at  liberty  to  write  that  lettei*;  To  him,  therefore^  ho  blame 

*  whatever  attached  on  account  of  its  contents; ' 

We  shall  now  see  what  treatment  this  minister  of  religion, 
confessedly  linexc^ptionfable  in  conduct  as  in  character,  has  re- 
ceived in  mrbadoes ;  and  we  shall' fd low  the  narfative  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  correctness  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Colonial  Under  Secretary 4, 

On  Sunday,  October  5th,  1823^  riot  the  6r8t  took  place;  A^ 
large  concourse  of  persons  assembled  round  the  chapel,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  01  disturbing  the  congregation.  They  came 
provided  with  a  number  of  thm  bottles,  filled  with  dl,  assafoeti*^' 
da  and'aquafonis,  prepared,  as  there  is  Qvery  reason  to  thinks 
at  ihe  Aop  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  is  a  chemist  ana» 
druggist.  These  botdes  were  suddenly  discharged  into  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  of  some  hundreds  of  females.  One  of 
th^m  was  aimed  at  Mr  SturewsbiYTy's  head,  and  narrowly  missed 
it^  mark,  but  wounded  another  mati.  A  second  was  wounded 
in.  the  shoulder;  and  one  of  the  bottlep  discharging  its  contents* 
on  the  bosom  of  a  Mulatto  female,  burnt  her  severely.  A  law-^ 
yei^'  Mr  NeWsomei  choe^  his  decoroQs  station  at  the  railing  "of 
t^^  communion  tabl^,  and  cheered  and  ^couraged  the  rioteri^^v 
T^olsons  €^  the  nxirgistrate:and  chemist  were  ulso  con^icuoos*; 
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W  active.  '  Up6n  this  discharge'  the  ninidst  ^x>nftt9ibn  arose. 
The  females  Were  greatly  alarmed ;  and,  in'poitit  of  fect^  oiseN 
third  of  the  congr^ation  rM  away. 

The  next  dav  Mr  Shrewsbury  olF^ed  a  reward  of  thirty 
{bounds  for  the  detection  of  any  of  the  rioters :  But  no  one  came 
forward  to  give  evidence,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  interrupt 
tion  met  with  general  approbation*  Passing  by  the  i^op  df-a 
considerable  merchant,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  ccd*t 
ItbCted,  he  was  assailed  by  such  remarks  as  these;  '  Serve  the 
^ftllow  right. '  ^  They  etight  to  have  gone  and  p«}led  the 
•-feltow  from  the  pulf^it.  *  And  a  mi^istrdte,  who  was  also  a 
ijtoiof*  member  of  tbe  Council,  t(4d  a  person  of  credft,  that  ^  if 
<'a  sufficient  number  would  jmn  bira,  he  would  go  and^pvU* 
•^down  the  Chapel  at  noon-day.  *  The  name  of  this  magistrate^ 
ii  Mr  StAynes.  > 

'  On  the  following  Wisdnesday  and  Friday  he  eispel'ienoed 
somewhat  of  the  saihe  kind  bf  disturbance,  but  not  t0  the  tbmer 
e^Ktent  On  Sunday,  Oetdber  the  ISth^  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  service,  one  of  his  congregation  came  to  him  privately* 
fftid  stated,  that  sometiling  desperate  wids  intended  that  day. 
He,  however,  determined  to  proceed.  He  went  down  to  the 
rfiipeT,  and  he  thus  Stiktes  what  he  saw.  *  As  I  came  down 
*'from  my  durellftighouse,  and  entered  the  side-door  of  the 
^chapel,  the  sight  wAa  really  inttmidatm^*  Without  the  cfaa- 
^  pel,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  ol  the  street,  there  was 
**'itn  itnmense  concourse  of  people,  some  breathing  out  threat- 
^ehings  and  slau^ter,  and  otheri^  merdy  lookers  on.  Witfam- 
«nhe  chapel  J  besides  a  full  congregation  of  my  regular  and 
<*i9eHods  hearers,  there  were  planted  ail  around  the  pulpit,  and 
<  by  the  pulpit  stairs,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  gentl«»en-> 
^'mob,  apparently  ready  for  any  ihk^hief,  when  those  without 
^  should  make  a  beginning.  Just  as  we  arose  from  pra3;^*,  twa 
*  m^,  wearing  masks^  having  swards  and  pisk>ls^  came  ^lopb-: 
^'^g  down  the  street ;  and  presenting  their  pistois  opposite  the 
^  diKii^,  iheyjiredg  but  <mly  one  pistol  went  off,  a»d  that  dis^ 
^^^ged  its  contents,*  not  within  th^  dooir  amongst  tiie^iroiv*. 
'  gregatlon,  but  withbut,  beside  the  window,  so  tnat  themeoi' 
^  Ranted  round  the  pulpit  werd  eompl^^y  disaiqK>inted ;  #o^ 
^  It  seems  t^e  design  was  to  have  fired  crackers  amongst  tbe^ 
^females  to  set  their  clothes^  6n  flr^^  wha^  advantage  would' 
«  baive  been  taken  of^^  confusion,  to  havd  wreaked  their  ven«- 
^g^ferfee  on  me.*  .  -  .  » 

' '  Two  dfflc^rs  happened  to  be  at  the  chapd  dris  ei^ning*. 
ThMr  servants,  vAio  w^re  holding  their  horded,  8ttad»d:>t]^ 
mallted  riet^  and  put  them  to  flight;    .HieiiawiNiigJof^^^tbe 
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;i¥iiidow  burtt^  iato  flaines*  Tfce  cry  of  '&t^  'wa&  vais^d.  Tb^ 
m^h  of  genlleQAeii  again  prepared  foraciicH],  buttranqiiiUity  wais 
restored  b^  tbe  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  a  men^ber  of  Ui^ 
coi^^^Uont  who  ran  in  and  said,  <  Do  not  be  alarmed)  it  is 
^  only  a  cracker.  * 

Toe  next  day  Mr  Moore^  a  magistrate,  summoned  Mr 
^brewsbniry  before  bim»  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  not  having 
enrolled  himself  in  the  militia^  a  duty  from  ii^bicb,  as  a  licensea 
minkter  of  religion,  he  is  ei^empted  by  .the  Toleration  Act» 
Ifkil  what  would  the  toleration  act,  or  all  the  acts  or  tb(l  statute! 
at  large  luiTe  availed  bim?  If  be  had  ventMred'hiips^f  at  tbtt 
time  in  a  public  courl^  be  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  ot* 
the  mob,  and  they  would  ha^e  torn  him  in  pieces. 
.  CM  Wednesday  the  1  $th,  as  he  was  going  to  perform  the  usual 
service,  he  found  so  large  a  concourse  of  persons  Bssemb|ed» 
«uk1  bedding  lai^uage  so  alarming,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape 
|o  the  houae  of  a  rcbtion.  An  hour  afterwards,  a  party  of  genr 
tloBien,  who  had  not  he«rd  of  his  escape,  galloped  down  frdifi  , 
the  race  ground ;  but  finding  the  chapel  closed,  they  contented 
themselves  with  exclaiming^  ^  The  coward  has  fled  !  the  coward 
has  run  away  !  ^ 

We  n^U  have  an  interview  between  the  Governor  and  M^; 
Shrewsbury,  ip  which  the  former  decli^res  his  inclioalion,  btft 
confesses  his  inability,  to  affoxd«any  prouction*  He,  it  se^B% 
was  almost  as  unpopular  as  Shrewsbury  himself^  He  had  take* 
Tather  too  much  notice  of  the  murder  ^f  two  slaves  by  tbeir 
masters,  and  had  not  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
ibe  nuurderers  of  a  White  man,  who  had  in  faotdied  of  drinking 
irum*  This  seemed  unaocountable,  |>articulai'ly  to  the  Bais 
JNidians^  who  retained  some  memory  of  those  better  timet^ 
when  it  was  dedared  that  a  Black  man  raising  his  hand  against 
a  White:man  in  sel&defence  was  to  be  handed,  and  a  While 
man  murdering  a  Black  was  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  I IL  4sk 
fbr  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  Governor  certainlj^ 
was  not  m  favour^  and  in  consequence  he  could  only  recon» 
JBtnd  >Mr  Shrewsbury  to  apply  to  the  Magistraies*  The 
ansprer  of  the  Missionary  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  ^  T# 
5  which  of  ^lem  shall  I  apply  ?    To  Mr  Staynes,  who  said  ha 

*  could  lead  the  way»  wd  pul|  down  tb^  chapel  at  noonnlay  ?  T^ 

*  Mr  Momre,  who  summoned  me  before  the  Court,  when  to  a(^ 
^  pear  was  to  perish  ?    To  the  Magistrate  at  whose  shop  the 

*  bottles  were  prepared  ?   To  Mr  Newsome,  or  to  Mr  Walton^ 
.*  lunior?*— to  address  myself  to  these  is  to  address  myself  40  ibe 

*  bitteiMStof  my  enemies*'    The  quarter  in  which  he  sou^ 
advice  was  rem4rkablj^T^^  wept  tp  a  most  respecta{>le  clei^«> 
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man  of  the  cSstaUidied  church,  who  advised  him  to  apply  td  the 
Couneil  at  its  next  meetings  and  in  the  interim  i6  cioto  bis 
chapel.  This  adylce  he  took ;  and  on  the  ftSlowirig  Sunday^ 
Mr  Shrewsbury,  and  as  n^any  of  his  cbng^e^tioii  as  b(&  could 
collect,  attended  the  established  church. 

Had  matters  stbpped  herje,  it  w6ul<l'have  furnished  the  most 
perfect  sample  of  intolerance,  save  the  sister  case  in  Denrierara, 
which  has  been  exhibited  for  many  a  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Bri^ 
tisB  dominions.     A  riot,  Sunday,  Octbber  the  5tlh.     A  distur- 
bance, Wednesday  die  8th;     A  sttMin  within  and  without, 
Friday  the  1 0th.    A  very  serious  rioty  Sundiiy  the  r2th.    A  pub^ 
lit  and  most  alarming  commotion,  Wedaiesday  the  15lh ;   and 
by  Sunday  the  19th,  the  chapel  closed,  the  preacher  fled,  his 
congregation  dispersed,  or  collected  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.     No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military,  no  pro- 
tection from  the  Magistrates,  no  succour  from  the  Goyet-nor, 
no  symptom  that  there  Was  such  a' thing  as  lawin'Barbado^d  ! 
Had  it  stopped  there,  it  would  have  deserved  indeed  the-naiiie 
only  of  a  riot— but  a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit;  and'  cbtikideribg 
cohere  it  was,  in  the  heart  of  a  Negro  population — tsyhen  it  was^; 
at  the  moment  that  the  minds  of  the  Negros  were  agitated  ^^y 
rumburs  of  conceded  liberty,  a  riot  of  the  most  diingerotis  kind. 
Biit,  subsequent  events  cast  all  thes^  trangr^ssiens  ii^to  the 
•hade.    The  disorder  assumed  a  new  form,  aiid  exhibited  a  cdn<^' 
tempt  of  law,'  a  defiance  of  authority,  which  changes ihe  name  and 
the  character  of  th^  transaetibn.     On  Friday  the  17th,  a^cret 
committee  had  met  and  issued  a  circular,  Which,  for  drstinction'i 
sake,  shall  be  called  Proclamation  the  First.     It  stiEites,  that  the 
Gentry  and  itihabitants  of  BaAaddes  hAd- determined  to  itt^et 
on  the  following  Sunday,  tot  the  purpose  qfptdling  doitntht 
Methodist  Chapel;  and  it  invites  the  person  to  wb6m  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  appear  in  his  place,  properly  provided.     The  pro- 
clamation had  its  efiect.     They  met:    They  mfet  in  great  tt*m- 
bers;  and  it  is  material  to  observe,-  that- they  were' directed  to 
mee^  and  they  did  meet,  *  annedtd  tesist  the  iftilitary;  *     They 
broke  open  the  window^  aiid  doors  of  the  chapel,  destroyed  tb^ 
benches,  pews,  and  pulpit,  and  tore  and  trod  underfoot,  a  large 
aiid  tracts,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Ne^ 
)1.     They  then  stormed  the  dwelling-house 
destroyed  every  article  of  fti'rrtiture,  cndpped 
and  the  chairs,  unroofed  the  house,  aiid*, 
linen,  which  they  had  collected,  waived  ?t 
3,  and  gave  three  cheers.  It  being^now  twelve 
1  they  having  been  occupied  laboriously  for 
>urnra  until  seven  o'dock  the  next  evtoin^. 
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•At  that  time  tbey  met  aQcordiag  to  appdntmenti— in  the  same 
fitutibei*,  with  tbe  same  spirit,  with  the  same  discipline,  and 
completed  tlie  deimdition  <^tb6  chapeh 

The  victory  thus  attained,  was  joyfully  anounced  to  the  pub* 
lie  in  various  ways.  The  editor  of  a  colonial  newspaper  thud 
heads  his  remarks  on  the  occasion.     <  High-^fideiwork.     Th^ 

*  Methodist  chapel  in  Bridgetown  has  shared  the  fat^  of  the 

*  Temple  of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left  on  another. ' 
The  insurgents  then  print  and  issue  their  <  Second  Proctor 

*  fnation,*  of  which  the  following  is  a  close  copy, 

<  Great  and  signal  triumph  over  Methodism,  and  total  de^ 
^  struction  of  the  Chapel  111 

*  Bridgelomif  Tuesday^  October  2Uiy  1825.  - 

<  The  inhabitants  oS  this  island  are  respectfully  informed, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  at* 
tacks  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  upon  the  community 
by  the  Methodist  Missionaries  (otherwise  known  as  agents  to 
the  viilanous  African  Societj/),  a  party  of  respectable  Gen^ 
tlemenjormed  the  resolution  of  closmg  the  Methodist  concern 
altogether.  With  thb  view,  they  commenced  their  labours 
on.&inday  evening ;  and  they  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
announcing,  that  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night  th^  ejected  the 
total  destruction  of  the  chapel.  To  this  inrormaUon  they  have 
to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday  after^* 
noon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St  Vincent,  thereby  avoiding  that 
expression  of  the  :public  feeling  towards  him  personally,  which 
hehad  so  richly  deserved.  It  is  to  be. hoped,  that,  as  this  in^ 
formation  will  be  circulated  throughout  the  different  island<B 
and  colonies,  all  persons  who  consider  themselv.es  true  lovers 
of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  Barbadian^ 
In  putting  an  end  to  Methodism  and  Methodist  chapels  throughr 
out  the  West  Indies.  * 

<  The  next  day  the  Governor  offers  a  reward  for  tbe  detection 
of  the  rioters,  which  calls  forth  '  Proclamation  the  Third.  \  It 
runs  thus  :*nr  \ 

^  Bridgetown^  BarbadoeSj  October  Ud^  182S; 

,    <  Whereas  a  proclamation  having  appeared,  ,^p.   Public 

*  notice  is  hc^reby  given  to  such  pc^rson  or  persons  yrho  piaj 

<  feel  inpline^,   either  from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindic- 

*  tive  feeling,  that,  should  they  atlempt  to  come  forward  to 
i  ipjur^  ii>  any  shape,  any  individual,  t?tey  shall  receive 
f  that  punishment  which  their  crime  will  justly  deserve.* — ? 
f  They  ar^  to  understand,  that  to  iippeaeh  is  not  to  cpnvic^ 
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<  aQd.tbattthe,rfwa^l^offi»l?6d^wiU^n}y  be  given' upoti  cot)vi€r 

*  Aio^y  vohi^  fonnot  l^ : effected,  whiht  the  people  are.  firm  to 

<  diemselves.  And  whcii^ea^  it  may  appear  to  those  pefrsons  who 
5  are  uAaeqUainted  with  the  circumst^ices  which  occasioned  the 
^  «aid  proclamation,  that  the  demcdition  of  the  Chi^  was  e& 
^  fected  by  the  rabble  of  this.oommanity,  in  order  to  c]*eate  a^ 
'<  oarchy,  riot#  and  insubdrdinatton,  to  trample  uptm  the  laws 

*  of  the  country)  and  to  subrer^  good  order ;  it  is  considered 
f  to  imperatiTe  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state,  ;/Kri%, 

*  that  the  majority  of  persons  assembled,  were  of  the  J&*5f 
^  re^ectahiUty^  and  were  supported   by  the  cbncurrerice  of 

*  nine-tenths  of  the  community ;  secondly^  that  their  motived 
'  were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely,  to  eradicate  from  this  soil 

*  iBe  gerin  of  Methodism,  which  was  spreacfing  its  baneful  in* 
^-fluence  oyer  a  certain  class,  and  which  ultimately  would  hkve 
'  injured  both  Church  and  State.  With  this  view  the  Chapei 
^  was  demolished,  and  the  villanous  preacher,  who  beaded  1% 
^  and  belied  us,  was  compelled  by  a  speedy  flight  to  remove 

<  himself  from  the  island.  With  a  fixed  determination,,  there*- 
^  fore,  to  put  an  end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  M^^hodist 

<  preachers  are  darned  not  to  approach  otir  shores^  as,  if  the^ 
^  do,  it  will  be  at  their  own  peril.r-*God  save  the. King  and  the 

*  Pec^le  '  ■         ' 

Now,  we  ret^est  our  readers'  attention  to  this  curious  docu'^^ 
ttent,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  comes  from  a  body  who  were  ih 
arms  to  resist  the  military.  The  first  paragraph  says,  <  Obey 
the  laws  if  you  dare ;  *  the  second  intimates,  that  any  impeach^ 
meat  of  the  rioters  would  be  as  useless  as  it  was  dangerous.  It 
48ays,  in  eflPect,  *  We  the  rioters  are  also  ihe  jurymen^  and  firn^ 
to  each  other. '  The  third  passage  is  still  more  remarkable". 
It  first  modestly  suggests  that  it  might  possiUy  appear  to  thos6 
imaoquainted  with  tbs.  circumstances,  that  the  demolition  of  the 
Chapel  was  effected  by  the  rabble,  in  drder  to  create  riot,  and 
iMiioordination,  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
aiibvett  good  order  ! '  lito  doubt^  it  does  wear  this  appearances 
Ni^ng  ever  looked  more  like  anarchy,  riot,  insubor<£natica7^ 
the  subversion  of  ^ood  order,  and  the  downfal  of  the  laws, 
Qjdt  this,  it  seems,  is  entirely  an  error.  Motives  truly  patriotic 
land  loyal,  a  zeal  for  Chtirch  and  State,  an  honourable  patriot- 
ism, which  nine-tenths  of  the  commutiity  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate, prompted  Gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  to  execute 
this  notable  service  for  their  country  ! 

Tti6  House  of  Commons,  holveVer,  has  not  put  quite  di6 
gatp^'  favourable  construction  on  their  proceedings.  One  g^- 
deman   Connected  with  the  col<mial  department  did   indeed 
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iAnti  ;that  hextilild*  (Mst-^n  ^ology  i^t  tlm*  slct^  6f  ih'e  *  ri6ier& 
iHe  Mcribcd  those  acts,  some  how  or,  other,  to  tfn  intrinsic  re^ 
4qi«ct  fer  religion ;  and  bis  qieech  was  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr 
iBrougimn. 

*  Aecordiiig  to  the  HonoufalAe^  Ghentlettiat);  they  hiid  been  be^ 
trayed  by  their  feelings  into  the  dourse  they  had  putsilied.  In  an  a^ 
mifible^xcess^  of  sensibility,  they  had  on}y  burnt  down  a  chapel,-*^ 
only  made  a  great  riot^-^ooly  levied  war  ttgainsft  the  King,  ancTconv- 
niitted  high  treason !  The  Honourabte  Gentleman  certainly  allowed 
4hat  the  act  was  much  to  foe  lamented ;  and  he  also  lamented  the 
•cause  of  the  act.  This  amiable  indiscretion,  k  seemed,  was  dcc^ 
sioned  by  a  wish  to  preserve  their  property,  on  the  part  of  those  wh« 
-committed  it.  "  Just  as  if  a  man,  *'  said  Mr  Brougham,  "  profess- 
jng  merely  to  protect  bis  own  purse,  should  indiscreetly,  but  through 
fi.  pi^rdonable,  if  not  an  amiable  indiscretion,  takb  mine. "  To  pr^^f 
tect  their  own  propertyi  these  amiable  but  indiscreet  persons  weni; 
and  destroyed  a  meeting-house  belonging  to  others  : — and  then,  these 
offences,  committed  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  were  ab^ 
jBolutely  gloried  in  by  their  perpetrators,  and  called  tlie  triumph  of 
true  religion  j  They  ransacked,  pulled  down,  burnt,  destroyed,  de* 
midished  the  property  of  others,  were  nearly  committing  murder^ 
and  did  commit  treason — and  all  to  give  a  triumph  to  "  true  reli^ 
gion. "     Excesses  had  often  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reli- 

fion,  as  well  as  of  liberty ;  but  never  before,  even  in  the  mo^Jt  bar- 
arous  times,  had  that  sacred  name  been  more  prostituted  than  \k 
Barbadoes.  '-^{Debate,  p.  92.)  ' 

We  now  turn  to  the  "fortunes  of  Mr  Shrewsbury.  After 
escaping  his  pursuers,  by  hiding  himself  in  various  places,  he 
contrived  to  leave  the  Island  in  a  small  Tessel,  taking  with  hiift 
iiis  wife,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  She  wai 
taken  ill  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  delivered  shortly  after  her 
arrival  at  St  Vincent's.  The  first  work  to  which  Mr  Shrews^ 
bury  applied  himself  was  to  write  a  letter  to  his  congregation  in 
Barbadoes.  And  a  letter  more  truly  admirable  was  never  pen^ 
ned  by  a  Christian  minister.  He  touches  but  slightly  upoii 
his  sudden  departure,  as  if  fearful .  that  this  «wQu1d  prove  aik 
irritating  topic;  but  he  dwells  at  large  upon  the  obedience  and 
submission  due  from  slaves  to  their  masters* 

*  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never  speak  dkrespectfully  of  any 
m  authority,  nor  revilingly  of  any  one  who  injures  you.  Whatever 
you  are  called  to  suffer,  I  beseech  you  to  take  it  patiently.  In  g&- 
neral,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  be  wholly  silent..  From  the  afieotio^ 
you  bear  towards  me,  you  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  re&aia 
when  you  hear  me  spoken  against ;  but  your  wisest  plan  will  be  16 
hold  your  peace,  for  you  would  be  in  great  danger  of  speaking  with 
undue  warmth,  w^e  you  to  undertake  to  defend  my  characterl 
You  that  are  slaves  wiil,  I  hope,  be  exceedingly  careful  *<  to  aclora 
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Ike  doctrine  ef  CM  our  Saviour  to  all'  diings. ''  Let  na  «lairo  wbp 
i»  a  Methodiat  be  dishoneat,  or  lazy,  or  iiiipertiiienl>  either  in  npeech 
or  bdiaviour;  but  let  ei^ery  one  te.  sober,  hooepl,  i|^i«triQJa%  and 
useful  to  bis  owner,  even  at  we  have  taught  you,  both  in  p«^Iic  abd 
in  private,  from  day  to  day.  And  a$  to  pplitjcalnalters,  whether  ye 
be  bond  or  free,  never  meddle  with  th^m ;  but  mind  highev  and  belter 
things,  the  things  relating  to  God  and  ^t^nity.  Ne?er  ^peak  sl^htr 
jnglj^of  the  regular  clergy.  In  this  respect^  imitate  thfe  example  I 
set  you  while  I  dwelt  among  you. ' 

The  governor  of  St  Vincent's  felt  coasideraUy  embarrassed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  under  such  strange  oircnmstances, 
and  suspended  him  from  the  ^exercise  of  his  clerical  duties  till 
he  could  learn  tbe  true  cause  of  bisfli^t  from  Bafbadoes.  Tbitfaer 
accordingly  another  missionary,  Mr  Rayner,  was  sent:  But  he  was 
not  permitted  to  land.  He  learnt,  according  to  the  narrative,  ^ 
atgpne  time,  that  <  it  was  proposed  to  burn  the  vessel ;  at  ano- 
^  iher^  that  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  dhore,  to  drag 
•  him  from  the  vessel,  and  put  him  to  death.*  And  Mr  Wal- 
ton, iunior,  then  a  magistrater—but  not  now  ^  magistrate;  for 
he  has  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident — having  been  caught 
one  night  in  company  with  Mr  Newsome,  the  lawyer,  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  windows  of  a  hearer  of  the  Methodists,  and, 
in  conseqnence,  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate — this  Mr  Walton 
came  on  boar4  the  ve^el,  and  gave  them  a  second  edition  of 
the  proclamation.  He  warned  Mr  Rayner  to  be  gone  in  four 
^nd  twenty  hours,  or  )ie  must  take  the  consequences :  And  so 
alarmed  was  the  captain,  that  he  removed  from  Carlisle  Bay, 
where  he  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  fort.  The  officers 
of  thfs  vessel,  however,  waited  on  several  of  the  most  respect^ 
able  proprietors.  Some  they  found  so  terrified,  by  the  menacjes 
against  Shrewsbury  and  his  supporters,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
jipve  any  written  testimonial.  Others,  more  daring,  under  a 
pledge  of  the  concealmeqt  of  their  names,  ventured  to  declare, 
that  a  more  peaceful  and  disinterested,  and  prudent  minister 
of  religion,  they  had  never  .seen. 

Their  documents  were  delivered  to  the  Governor,  Sir  C. 
Brisbane,  who  then  communicated  to  Mr  Shrewsbury  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  government.  The 
next  Barbajiian  act  was  an  embassy.  The  *  Club  of  Brothers^ ' 
who  had  given  such  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  Church  and  State,  by  insulting  religion  and  committing  trea- 
son,  sent  certain  chosen  deputies  to  admonish  the  true  loviers  of 
religion  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to  follow  their  laudable  ex- 
ample. This  band  of  dgitators,  10  in  number,  landed  first  ^b 
Tobago,  but  were  commanded  to  quit  the  Ishind  in  an  hour ; 
and  next  at  Trinidad,  whf re  tlie  Uovernor  ordered  them  off 
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inflv^  tmnntes.  To  Grenada  tHey'^enf.  bat  ttey  did  not  li«d 
there;  far  they  found  a  body  of  soldiers  on  the  i^hore  ready  to 
appreh.eAd  Ihem ;  and  these^^epttemen,  on  retaitiing  frbm  iheii^ 
mission,  had  to  tell  the' astdnished  Baftodians,  that  their  neigh- 
bours were  actuiiUy  so  far  behind  the  idh'abitant$  6?  *  Little 
Eftglandf*  and,  withal,  so  Unaccountably  dul)/ as  to  deem  re- 
sistance to  the  military  and  defiance  of  the  GcftttnoVf  as  not 
being  tlie  perfection  of  loyalty ;  nor  the  destruction  of  a  chapel) 
and  the  persecution  of  an  innocent  family,  the  height  oF  true 
piety.  But,  if  they  were  unable  to  extend  their  alliances  abrc^id 
as  they  could  have  wished,  at  home  they  were  absolutely  trium- 
phant. No  Methodist  was  allowed  to  preach,  no  missionary 
was  permitted  to  land^  and  no  man  was  brought  to  account  fpr 
pa$t  outrages. 

But  nothing  shows  so  demonstrativdy  the  inveteracy  of  the 
passions  predominant  in  this  slave  island,  as  the  fact,  that  their 
fury-r— #ith  nothing  to  feed  on— suFvived  a  whole  year  of  tran- 
q^iillity.  The  destruction  of  this  chapel'took  placfe  on  the  19th 
of  October  1823.  It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  19th  of 
October  1824  by  a  similar  outrage;  and  an  old  woman,  who 
was  guilty  of  nothing  but  an  anxiety  to  instruct  the  negroes, 
was  selected  as  the  victim.  We  state  this  almost  incredible  in- 
stance of  relentless  ferocity,  on  the  authority  qf  the  Governor's 
despatch,  dated  December  2d  1824,  which  runs  thus:-;-^  It  was 

*  intended,  and  proclaimeA  most  publicly^  to  meet  in  honour  of 

*  the  armvoersary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  chapel, 

*  and  to  pull  down  a  house  belonging  to  a  coloured  Methodist 

*  woman  ! '  By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  aware 
of  tlie  kind  of  spirit  which  rages Jn  Barbadoes;  but  ieven  they 
will  be  startled  with  the  tenor  of  this  <  Fourth  Proclamation. 
It  is  signed  ^  Rock.'  We  remember  seeing  a  manifesto  of 
that  Celebrated  personage  while  he  resided  in  Ireland,  addressed 
to. a  Scotch  farmer  who  had  hired  a  farm  iii  a  southern  bounty 
i— which  runs  thus — ^  My  honey^ — plase  to  leave  the  farm  of 

*  Ballibrig  oii  Tuesday  next — you  and  yours  at  2  o'c— Qr  I 

*  will  muVder  you — ^and  lash  you  into  the  bargain.    Sure  enough 

*  1  will,  my  darling,  '      '    \  *  Rock. ' 
The  gallant  Captain  retains,  in  the  West  Indies,  all  his  soft 

and  loving  methods  of  persuasion.  His  proclamation  states, 
that  the  actors  in  the  former  scene  have  formed  themselves  ii>.to  a 

*  Committee  of  Public  Safety, '  and  have  taken  the  name  of  ^  The 
Worthy.  [  He  then  invites  The  Worthy  to  meet  in  *  love  and 
harmony,  *  on  tbeJSjth  of  October,  to  dine  together,  and  after 
dinner  to  proceed  to  ptdl  down  a  home^  *  where  Methqdism 
begins >gainio  rear  its  hideous  head.' — *  Coqie  armed, Nit 
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isoBtiiKif^  *  Umtin  dase  an^ofib^  p«6t  diould  xm^ih^  Witrnf 
be  «tot  lo-iileeip  with  tbeir  forefulhers  ! '  They  are  ;an«niMbed  to 
ibeir  ent^rbeby  Ibeiuefnory  of  the  foitner  49tb  of  O^ober^ 

*  a  day  mcMre  dear  to  true  Bairbadians  ihati  Trafalgar  to  Bri- 
10119 1  '•  The  whole  conetudes  with  a  solemn  oath  to  extiipattf 
MetfaedUtfl  and  .Methodism  from  the  island  hy  ^re  and  Mon^ 
^  So  help  us  our  God.*    {Signed)    «  Rock.' 

,  The  reejvof-day  Boys^-the  Moonlighters^-^the  Ribboonsen 
«-^the  Caravat«-*all  the  Worthies  of  Connaqghti  fanMms  im 
tbeir  day,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Their  ai^nals  cao 
fttroisb  nothing  so  sublime  as  tbi»^so  magnificent  a  oombiiia^ 
tion  of  love  and.  massacrer-^rson  and  jollity.  ^ 

Our  readers  must  be  already  so  satiated  with  this  history  of 
bigotted  violence,  that  but  for  the  sake  of  putting  then^in  poft* 
setoibn  of  the  whbie  ioasc^  we  should  not  mention^  that  in  April 
last  the  Mi^sionai^  Society  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Bar«« 
badoesio  rebuild  the  chapel.  This  they  did  with  the  express 
concunfence  of  Lord  Bathurst.  That  Nobleman,  it  is  evid^^ 
was  not  aware  of  the  excess  of  acrimony  which  prevailed  there* 
We  do  not  blame  him.  The  most  rooted  misanthrope  w<Miid 
have  blushed  fa  charge  by  anticipation  such  continued  excesses 
on  any  body  of  reasonable  beings.  He  therefore  assures  the  Misr 
sionary  Society,  that  they  may  with  perfect  security  return  to 
Barbadoes.  ne  was,  however,  mistaken.  The  Barbadoes  pa* 
pers,  which  arrived  the  day  before  the  debate,  declare,  that  not 
a  man  was  permitted  to  land  from  the  Government  ve^^el  whick 
brought  them ;  and  the  penalty  attached  to  the  transgression  tif 
Ihis  mob*kiw  was  deaih  ! 

Upon  Lord  Bathurst  every  term  of  reproach  is  lavieliect 
lliis  attempt  to  a£ford  protection  to  the  Methodists,  is  described 
as  '^  the  most  unlodied  for,  uncalled  for,  absurd  and  dangerona 

*  measure  ever  contemplated  by  a  British  Minister. ' — '<  Tbe 
f  genius  of  Puritanism '  (it  is  added),  '  has  spread  in  nsidij^ 

*  influence  over  the  whole  Cabinet* '  This,  at  least,  is  new  to 
lis.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  bear  of  ^  that  Pwitan,  ^ 
Lord  JEldon, — <  that  samt, '  Lord  Westmoreland, — ^  Aat  se^ 
cond  Praise>God-B^rebones,'  the  Member  for  the  University 
ef  Oxford.  . 

\  The  old  Mulatto  woman^  suspeeted,  like  her  less  sable  ac<* 
foinplices  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  perhaps,  with  better  reason^  of 
P^yii^f  preaching,  and  teachings  wad  rescued  from  the  vioksice 
of  the  niob  by  the  Governor.  She  is,  however,  doomed  to  de^ 
|tmctk>n»  <  The  Htmse  of  Assembfy'  (says  the  Barbadian 
newspapers  of  April  last)  ^  have,  or^f^^  a  'pro$emtiw  to  be 
;  in^ituted  against  a  Mulatto  womaDi>  for  holding  meetings  of 
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•  this  description ;  whilst  his  Elcedlency  the  Governor,-  in  com- 
^  {fiance  with  Earl  Bath'utst's  instructions,  has  issued  a  second 

<  circular  to  the  Magistrates,  callinfg  upon  thenfi  to  afK>rd  every 
^  protection  in  thdr  power,  even  aided  by  the  military,  toth& 
*■  Reoerend  Vagabonds ^hove  alluded  to — which  to  us  has  a  very 
^  portentous  meanlng,^and  which  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 

<  avert ! ! !  '  ' 
•  The  mob,  it  seeihs,  re9ti*ained  #om  those  more  effective  so- 
lemnities which  are:  due  to  *  the  day  so  dear  to  true  Bafba* 
^  dians,'  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  mock  execu- 
tioh.-  A  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  the  following  persons 
Were  suspended  and  bilrnt  in  eS^.  First,  Mr  Wilberforce; 
steondly,  Mr  Buxton;  thirdly,  Mr  Shrewsbunr;  fourthly,  a' 
lady  who  had  the  courage  to  offer  a  reward  for  tne  detection  of 
the  rioters;  and,  fifthly,  a  personage,  about  whose  identitjiC 
there  is  some  dispute.  Some  say  it  was  Lord  Bathurst,  while 
<Hhers  maintain  it  was  Mr  Stephen.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
Opitiion*  If  bold  and  unflinching  detestatlon^  of  slavery,  and  the" 
ablest  and  most  accurate  exposure  of  its  horrors,  entitle  any 
Itaan  to  the  honours  of  cremation,  Mr  Stephen,  with  his  book 
m  his  hand,  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  competitor  r  and  ts^ 
as  sure  of  it  in  the  New  World,  as  his  illustrious  namesake,  the 
Proto* Martyr  of  the  Church,  wasin.the  Old. 

>  We  have  now  led  oar  readers  through  the  whole  of  this; 
^'High'kand^  *»arkJ  They  have  seeii  that  a  general  tnvitatioti' 
^aa  eiven  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  to  meet  and  pull  down* 
die  chapel ;  and  that  they  do  meet,  armed  to  resist  the  milttary,f 
imd  puU  the  chapel  down.  They  issue  proclamations  and  counter<»t 
{Modamations;-  send  emissaries  of  sedition  to  their  neighbours  ^ 
form  a  committee  of  public  safety,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and' 
ebKst  Captaon  Rock  in  their  service,  aft^r  thcf  example  of -the 
irisb.  A  meeting  is  -appointed  on  that  day  twelvemonths,^ 
where  the  proposed  entertainment  is  the  destruction  of  a  house,' 
the  persecution'  of  an  did  woman,  and  the  transmission  of  those 

ijp  forefethers, — which,  in* 
,  is  termed  Murder*    At' 
l>id  his  Majesty's  vessel, 
under  his  Majesty's  pro- 

lat  these  acts  are  the  firstr 
lesolutions  of  the  House, 
We  have  ip  vain  racked) 
hi  an  insult  offered  to  the<i 
(^^qmemtigft  whetber  Par-*! 
th  such  uncompromi^ijag: 
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defiance  :*->  At  any  rate  we  mtlst  go  ba^k  tothe  day^.of  ibd  LoBg 
Parliament  to  find,  what,  after  all,  i?  a  very  inadequate  par^Heb 
That  Parliament  addressed  alette  to  Lord  D^rby,  offering hfoi' 
his  own  terms  if  he  would  surrender  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  indigo 
nant  answer  Was,-^*  I  haye  rcfceived  your  letter  with  ipdigtia-^ 

*  tion,  and  answjpr  it  with  scorn.  I  scorn  j^ur  threats,  I  disdain 
'your  favours,  I  hate  your  puritanical  treasons.    Take  this  final- 

*  answer,  and  forbear  all  uirtber  solicitation  \  for  if  you.  trouble 
'  me  with  any  ^ipre  messages^  I  will  burn  your  letter;  and  hang; 
<  its  bearer.     This  is  the  unalterable  resolution^  and  sh^ll  be  the- 

*  the  undoubted  practice  of  •  X)£|i^y.  ' 

The  Barbadian  ipob-^wp  craye.thelr  pardon— ^all  the  persons, 
of  greatest  respectability  in  Barb^does — say  to  Lord  B^tbursts 
You  order  the  ^Governor  to  -pall  out  the  military— ^we  scorn. 
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i  ^jidot^  IMd .  am^^ltient  Upon  tl^  Qrigir\al  moiion,  wjiich 
was  adopted  by  tbe  mover  wd  his. siipporters,  and  pasised 
^nanivfioudy.     \%  wHs  yxk,  these  wprds. .  , 

,  /  Th%t  the  House,  iieem  it  |heir  c^utj^to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  the  utmost  indignation,^  that^  scandalous  and  daring  violation  of^ 
ihe  Laxjo  ;  apd  having  s^en.  with  great  satisfaction  tlie  insjtructloQS 
ivhich  ^ave  l>een  sent  out  by  His  Majesty's  Secret^iry  of  State  to"  the 
Governor  of  ^arbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  siriiilar  outrages, 
ihey  humbly  assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readiness  to  concur  in  every 
Pleasure  wliich  his  Majesty  may  deem  nedfessa^y,  for  securing  ample* 
protection,  iJnd  religious  tot^rirtion,  tO  ^11  his  Majesty's  sal^ects  in 
fhatpart  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. ' 

*  The  promulgation  in  the  colonies  of  sonneqtfivocal  and  un-' 
^nimousa  declaration  of  Parliament,  (iannotfail,  we  should  think, 
fo  produce  a  sahitary  effect.  But  Mr  Buxtbrt's  motion  gave  rise 
tb  another  drctitnstancei  of  the  greatest  importance  it!  the  history 
of  West  Indian  affairs,  beside  dem6nstrating  from  the  conduct  of 
Ate  Barbadians  the  fiitiKty  of  expecting  any  sdf-reformdtibn  in 
the  colonies.  The  pertinacity  witli  which  the  fcaloriial  legisla- 
tftfres  (as  they  are  termed)  reject  all  the  advices  of  their  own 
firiends,  and  alt  the  wartiings  of  their  vigilant  adversaries,  at- 
tracted once  more'  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  found  that  the 
year,  which  had  then  elapsed  smce  such  subjects  were  discussed 
in  Parliament;  had  passed,  like  so  many  others,  with  nothing, 
or  indeed  Worse  than  nothing,  done  to  redeem  the  pledges  so 
cfften  given  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour.  The  papers  on 
the  taWe  of  the  House  showed  clearly  how  hopeless  any  4*** 
pectation  wias  in  that  quarter.  Some  bishop^  and  other  ^^ii^ 
taries  of  the  church  had,  it  seems,  been  sent  out, — ^as  if  n line 
arristbcratic  establishment  were  the  fit  instrument  for  Cdlttr^rt- 
ing  the  poor  Negroes,  and  enlightening  their  minds  bj  honrfy 
instruction — as  u  gentlemen  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
thte  fittest  teachers  «nd  the  best  missionaries  among  those  b&-' 
nighted  heathens.  One  of  them.  Bishop -Lip^cdrtib,  had,  after' 
afewweefcs  residence,  transmitted  a  Report,  ds^lrtrte  marked  by 
sbund  and  sober  sense,  as  his  conduct  bad  been  by  decorous 
impartiality.-  The  first  act  of  hiiadmihistratidn  was  to  gratify 
the  planters,  by  appointing  for  his  chaplain  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, only  known  lo  the  world  by  his  foul  Ubels  upojci  the  cha-  . 
rkctfer  of  Mr  Wilberforce,— and  the  fii*st  report  whicH  he;  sends 
home' is  rilled  with  crude  and  hasty,  but  very  dogmatical  asser- ' 
tipns,  that  the  established,  church  alone  is  in  favour  with  the' 
slaves,  and  that  all  sectaries  ^re  held  in  contempt — although 
the  reports  qf  former  priests  who  had  spent,  their  lives  diere,  and ' 
had  the  experience^  of  at  lea$t  as  many  y^ars  as  his  Lordship 
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fiad  days,  confcurred  in  rcpf ei^enting  the  i^ectitrifth  miissionaries 
as  alone  capable  of  instructing  the  Negtoes. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  and  their  legislatures 
^e  of  more  importiftice  than  £lje  High  Church  reveries 
of  this  new  made  diocesan.  In  Trinidad  the  enforcementf 
of  the  Order  in  Council  has  been  resisted  and  fhwarted 
ih  every  way,  short  of  actual  violence.  In  none  of  the 
inlands  has  the  gteat,  and  safe,  and  obvious  improvement  been^ 
carried,  of  making  the  Negro's  evidence  admissible  iii  courts 
^  justice.  In  only  one  colony,  Jamaica,  has  this  reform^ 
been  dttempied';  and  the  history  of  that  effort  is  very  in- 
«jtr active.  A  biUnvas  brought  in  by  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  to  make  that  evi^, 
dence  receivabl^  in  certua  limited  cases.  The  measure  prof*^ 
posed  was  most  imperfect ;  it  went  but  a  litde  way  towards  re-v 
ipedying  the  existing  defects  of  the  law ;  yet  as  far  as  it  went,  it. 

le  Governor,  the  Duke  of 
ifter  the  leave  was  given  to 
government  at  home,  upon 
re  so  recommended  being 
uestion  of  the  first  reading; 
^f  thirty- five  members  pre- 
ainst  it,  and  a  single  voice' 
m  shall  persist  in  ^  hoping, 
— ^nay,  in  hoping  orbeliev-. 
itures,  he  certanily  cannot » 
occasioned  his  disappoint-^. 

r  facts,  Mr  Brougham,  with 
who  take  a  part  against  sla* 
ffs,  either*  by  their  speeches 
his  intention  to  redeem  the 
ptiftg  the  Missionary  Smith. . 
inging  in  a  bill  early  in  the ' 
^e  meanwhile  done  by  the 
ce  unnecessary* 
ce  the  following  distinct  ob« 

Imissible  in  all  cases,  ix^  all 
e  consideratioii  of  the  court 

6  whip,  as  applied  to  women,  * 
hether  fof  meti  or  women  : 
e  scril,  rendering  them  in3e- 
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^  Fourthly^  To  prohibit  persons  holding  West- India  property,  or, 
any  mortgage  upon  such  property,  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
(except  regimental)  in  the  West- Indies: 

*  And,  lastly,  To  secure,  by  sUch  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once 
to  the  owner  and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  but,  ultimately,  thie  cdmpletd 
admission  of  that  injured  class  of  men  to  the  blessings  of  personal 
liberty. 

*  If  I  am  alive,'*  continued  'the  honourable  Gentleman,  **  and' 
m  parliament,  I  will,  early  next  session,  mote  you  for  leave  tof 
bring  in  this  bill.  I  know  that  I  shall  have  the  2iealou8  support 
of  almost  all  who  ait  afound  me.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  con-- 
currence  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  I  am  ^sure  I  shall  have  with 
me  the  great  body  of  the  people,  out  of  doors.  Nor.,  shotild  / 
be  wanting,  will  this  measure  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  resiiit  of  ma- 
ture ddibiraljon :  it  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  concert :  it  is  now 
pressed  forward  after  long  delay,  and  great  forbearance:  and,  as  it 
signifies  little  to  whose  hands  the  proposal  is  intrusted,  ^o  by  somd 
one  or  other  will  it  surely  be  brought  forward,  even  if  I  am  no  longer 
here  present  to  discharge  this  duty  ;  and,  unless  the  West-Indians 
shall  of  theroselyes  prevent  it,  let  them  be  well  assured  that  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried.^ 

That  so  iihportant  a  measure  will  be  zealously  supported  iii 
the  country,  we  cannot  foi*  a  moment  doubt«  Already,  tha£ 
benevolent  sect,  the  Quakef s,  have  appeared  at  their  post.  It 
is  said  that  a  large  vote  of  money  was  passed  at  their  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  June  and  July  last,  foi*  encouragitig  and  assist- 
ing the  views  of  those  who  look  to  the  extirpation  of  Slavery^ 
and  we  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  by  citing  the  pas- 
sage in  theif  Annual  Epistle^  which  refers  to  this  great  question. 
After  earnestly  recommending,  on  all  occasions,  works  of  ac- 
tive benevolence,  it  proceeds  thus.     *  No  subject  of  this  de- 

*  scription  has  more  interested  our  feelings  than  the  continu- 

*  ance  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  tkosd 

*  who  are  kept  in  bondage.     In  the  course  of  our  present  deli- 

*  berations,  the  cruelties  of  this  horrid  ^stem  of  injustice  have 

*  afresh  called  forth  our  deep  commiseration  J  and  we  earnest- 

*  ly  desire,  notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  that  is  made  iri 

*  this  great  cause,  that  no  discouragement  may  prevail ;  bu£ 

*  rather  that  all  may  be  inCitfd  to  labour  with  greater  zeal  for 

*  theater  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade  and  of  Slavery.  * 

While  we  are  writing  this,  we  find  the  independence  of 
Hayti  acknowledged  by  the  French  Governmentj  on  condition 
that  France  shall  ehj6y  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
shall  receive  a  very  large  isurh  of  money  froni  Hayti.  Here  isr 
another  sacrifice  which  we  have  made  to  colonial  prejudices* 
St  Domingo  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  West  Indian  authorn 
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ties,  relapsing  into  barbarism, — sinking  fast  lihder  an  odioos 
combination  of  the  darkness,  ferocity,'  vices  and  superstitions j^ 
of  all  colours  and  of  all  nations,  unredeemed  by  the  virtues  olr 
any.     Its  population,  according  to.  the  same  authoritiesy  wasjr 
dimimsbing;  its  trade  all  but  extinct     And  flow,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  called  on  to  admit'  the 
concluaivene^  <5f  tiiis  argument  a^inst  all*  efforts  to  better 
die  oottdition   of  t&e   Blaeks^  out  eome6  nvt  offioiaL'  Report^ 
proring  tttet  the  population,  M^hich,   in    f805,   was  400^000^^ 
is  now  935,^5— being  just  535,^85  byroad  tl^  highest  nuihf^ 
ber  at  which  Mr  Bt*Queen  (to  whoili  the  House  of  AsseittH 
bly  iil>  Bait)adQes  have  voted  SOO/.  t6r  his   sertiecs)   ratcA 
it  last  year.     Forth  comes  also  a  Report  of  tiie  trade  of  Portr» 
au-PHn<*e,  the  chief,  but  very  far  ft6m  being  the  only,  port  irt» 
the  island,'  showing  tliat  from  thence,  iu  1624y'  was  ex^ofted 
19,478,022  lib.  of  Coffee,' 
8T1,08S     -^      Cotton, 
821,629      —      Eogwoodj 
beside  ^  multitude  of  other  articles ;  and  that  ^  dtity  was  paid- 
to  the  Negro  Governmettt,  from  that  single  port,  in  a  single 
year,  of  D.  1,197,487.     Forth  comes  also  a  Treaty  with  France, 
by  which  the  latter  sells  the  sovereignty  of  that  island,  for  a 
very  large  sum  it  is  true  (a  price  greatly  too  high  in  propor- 
tion to  her  power  of  withholding  the  grant),^  and  by  which  she 
is  further' to  enjoy,^  and  the  British  nation  is  to  be  despoiled  of, 
a  very  large  and  thriving  trade.     This  is  some  jsortion  of  what 
we  pay  for  that  contemptuous  disregard  ©f  the  Negro  character 
which  has  been  inculcated,  and  for  those  gross  and  shameiesd 
raistatemeiits'whieh  have  been  circulated  by  the  advocates  of  sla- 
very.    But  this  is  by  no  «ieans  the  last  sacrifice  we  shall  have 
to  make.  France  lost  St  Domingo  by  the  policy  she  adopted  to-  • 
wards  the  people  of  colour ;  and  we  are  making  rapid  advances 
towards  alienating  the  affections  of  the  whole  Mulatto  population 
of  the  Antilles.  Mr  Shrewsbury  had  collected  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  Mulatt6e»and  Blacks.  In  the  word^  of  the  rioters,  *  Me- 

*  thodism  had  begun  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  over  a  cer* 

*  tain  class^'  The  chapel,  therefore,  was  puHed  down,  the  mi- 
nister exiled^  the  mjembers  persecuted.  €axi  any  one  be  so 
blind  as  Bot  to  see,  thai  if  such  outrages  are  continued?  the 

free  coloured  population  will  be  shaken,  and 
3ontrast  their  servile  state  with  the  freedom  of 
rs  ?  Hitherto  they  have  conducted  themselves 
exemplary  moderation.  But  that  they  are  not 
stators  of  the  injuries  a;id  insults  heaped  upon 
iested  by  a  singlie  circumstance.     One  of  theiv 
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itmnber  Jomerf  the  persecti tors  of  Shrews!rary ;— and i^im  hiiri  ndf 
ftee  eofotirerf  person  has  tdd  any  intercdurse^  or  exchanged  A 
aiftgle  syllable  since  that  transaction. 

fiut  we  wouM  fain  hope,  that  the  day  is  ttoi  distant  in  ithifch 
justice  shall  be  deak  out  to  the  Black  and  the  Coloured  inhtt- 
brtants  of  the  l^itish  West  Indies.  Dr  Ltishington  hay  al- 
ready brought  forward  in  Parliament  the  case  of  Eescetne  and 
Escoffel^y  J  and  we  trust  that  most  able,-  consistent,  an^  stlhenti- 
otfs  friend  of  liberty  in  ail  countries,  and  rfall  dolours,,  will  npf 
itop  till  ht  has  acconiplishcd  a  re*r»ioR  of  the  whole  law,  as  it  af- 
fects the  coloured  population.  Of  the  far  laBger  and  more  alarm- 
ing ini*oad  on-  slavery  meditated  by  Mr  Brougham^  we  hate  ah 
ready  spoken  ;^  and  oh  these  two  meastires  we  eirmestly  desire  to^ 
fix  the  best  attention  of  all  our  readers,  duHng  the  presetit  re^ 
cessi  that  every  one  may  be  aidirig^  out  of  doors,  to  the  Pfarlia^i 
mentary  friends  and  leaders  in  the  causes 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  disgt^ting  featiif e  in  th^ 
whole  case  is,  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  6haf actcr  tfntt. 
temper  of  the  colonists^ — the  lawless  and  Unmanly  violence  of 
•  the  respectable '  perpetrators  of  the  oiitrage,  and  tht  perfedt  ini^ 
pwtify  they  have  enjbyed. — We  haVe  endeavoured,  in  a  preced- 
ing paragraph,  to^  illustrate  the  bold  defiance  of  aiithority^which' 
those  proceedings  evince,  by  contparing  it  with  Lord  BerbyV 
fiinioiis  letter  to  the  republican  parliament.  And  so  fat  ther 
tesetttl^ance  runs  smoothly,  but  at  that  point  it  halts.  The 
insult  in  the  one  case  came  from  a  chivalrous  though  mis- 
guided spirit,  and  was  addressed  to  a  parliament  whose  title 
wa»  new^  and  by  the  writer  might  be  questioned;  In  the  oth^t 
h  comes  from  an  usurping  mo^  and  is  addressed  to  the  ministei^ 
<i>f  a  long  established  government*  There  is  this  farther  difler^ 
ence.  The  letter  of  Lord  Derby  cost  its  author  his  life  tod  hi9 
estate :  for  he  had  the  mis^M^tune  to  live  in  the  days  df  the  Grotnk 
Weils  and  Bkikes«  The  authors  of  the  colonial  insult  enjbjTv 
ttntotiched  impunity;  for  their  contcfmporaries,  happily  kf 
them,  are  more  scmpulous  and  yielding.  And  here  acroi^ 
the  sfsene  of  these  ontrageons  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  avot^ 
easting  a  look  upon  the  story  of  the  unhappy  men  who  isik^\ 
i^iated  their  virttte«  on  the  bkiod^stiNned  uM  of  £ruiana» 
and  to  count  the  mighty  difierence  between  the  &te  tbat^ 
Hwaits  the  White  and  the  Black — or  rather  the  slave  owrief^ 
Itnd  the  slaves'  friend^  whatever  be  his  hife — if  charged  with  the 
same  crimes^  The  same  ctimesi  There  was  nothing  like  a 
^ime  committed  by  the  missionary  at  t)emerara,  nothing  like 
a  grave  offence  by  the  slaves.  The  negroes  struck  work ;  the 
blundering  indecision  of  their  rulers^  and  the  seditious  squabbles 
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of  the  constituted  authorities,  occasioned  amongthem  a  belief  that 
they  were  freed.  T*o  ascertain  this,  they  took  steps  which  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  punished  with  a  month's  imprisonment, 
and  straightway  the  land  streamed  with  blood  \  Hundreds  were 
massacred  in  the  field, — scores  were  drawn  to  be  shot  by  ther 
hand  of  justice — 'and  torture  was  inflicted  on  the  rest  by  tearing' 
their  flesh  from  their  bones.  What  fate  would  have  been  theirs, 
had  those  poor  oppressed  children  of  darkness  but  dared  to 
plan  one  hundredth  pai't  of  the  riot,  which  has  been  carried  into 
effed^  *with  entire  and  triumphant  ifnpunity^  by  the  pampered 
civilized  Christian  people  of  Barbadoes?  The  question  id 
bootless ;  what  fate  more  cruel  than  they  underwent  for  nothing, 
.c<w/Z^  have  bfeen  devised  for  them,  if  their  crimes  had  been 
as  heavy  as  those  of  xheir  unpunished  oppressors  ?  But  the 
ipissionary  f  but  Smith.  I  think  of  his  case— of  his  trial — his 
sentence — his  torments — his  death !  And  the  offence  where- 
withal they  charged  him,  was  the  not  conveying  to  government, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  telegraph,  imperfect  and  equivocal  in- 
formation of  some  movement  that  threatened  the  public  peace  ! 
For  this — for  not  doing  what  was  physically  impossible — ie 
was  adjudged  by  cruel  and  lawless  men  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  he  was  dead.  For  acts  of  open  rebellion  perpetrated!" 
in  the  face  of  the  day — for  murder  attempted— felony  commit* 
ted — sedition  so  glaringly  spread  through  the  community,  that  it 
clothed  itself  with  the  forms  of  the  insulted  law,  and  mocked 
the  powers  of  civil  constituted  authority — for  all  things  done  by 
White  men — not  the  hair  of  one  White  man's  head  has  been 
touched  !  The  Missionary  to  whose  care  the  peaceof  God  and 
not  of  the  ^ing  was  committed,  was  hunted  to  death  by  the 
perverted  forms  of  a  trial,  for  not  having  told  what  he  half  and 
undoubtful ly  knew,  in  a  space  of  time  far  too  short  to  tell  it^ 
The  Magistrates  of  Barbadoes,  charged  by  the  oath  and  the 
forms  of  tlieir  office  with  the  protection  of  the  King's  peace, 
knowing  all  that  was  doing,  and  the  design  that  was  formed  by 
the  insurgents,  but  suppressing  all  they  knew  *  until  the  whole 

*  The  following  passage  in  Mr  Buxton's  speech,  states  from  the 
j^apers  on  the  taMe  of  the  House,  this  astounding  and  otherwise  wholly 
incredible  fact.- 

'  Mr  Smith  knew  that  a  disturbance  was  approaching^  half  an  hour^ 
as  some  witnesses  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  others  depose — be- 
fore the  insurrection  began.  That  is  his  crime*  The  Magistrates  of 
Barbadoes  were  summoned  before  the  Council,  and  asked,  "  Did  you 
know  that  a  riotous  assembly  had  collected  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  that  building,  and  that  they  were  aa- 
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crime  was  committed,  were  visited  for  their  whole  punishment; 
with  a  simple  expression  of  *  Hi$  Excellenci/s  displeasure  / ' 

There  are  eases  in  which  the  facts  so  far  surpass  all  imagin? 
ation,  that  the  effect  of  the  bare  story  is  only  weakened  by  re* 
flections.  Assuredly  if  ever  such  an  instance  occurred,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  Pemerara  pastor, 
and  the  privileged  orders  of  Barbadoes. 


Art.  XL  An  Addre^s^  delivered  at  the  Establishment  of  the 
Mechanics^  Institution^  Ashton-under-L^iie,  June  22,  1825. 
By  Mr  Charles  Hindley.  Ashton^under-Lyae.  Ci^nningT 
ham,  1825* 

^T'his  sensible  and  useful  Address  was,  as  the  title  imports, 
-*-  ,  delivered  on  one  of  the  occasions,  happily  very  frequent 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  opening  of  a  Me- 
chanics' InstituticMi.  Since  we  last  treated  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  endeavoured  to  administer  consolation  to 
the  wounded  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party  and  others  lovers 
of  darkness,  many  similar  establishments  have  been  formed. 
Th^  desire  of  knowledge  spreads  with  each  effort  made  to  sa- 
tisfy it.  The  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epidemic ; 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
mind  shall  be  known  to  all  men;  when  an  acquaintance  with 

tually  engaged  in  destroying  it^"  "  I  did** — is  the  answer  of  every 
Magistrate  who  was  in  town  at  the  time.  So  far,  then,  they  stand  in 
s  parity  of  guilt. 

<  Mr  Smith  did  something.  He  remonstrated  with  the  rioters,  till 
his  remonstrances  were  checked  by  a  presented  blunderbuss :  and 
still  he  saved  the  life  of  Hamilton  the  manager.  '<  Did  you/'  the 
Magistrates  are  asked,  '<  make  any  eifort  to  disperse  the  meeting, 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Chapel?  <^  Did  you,  Mr  Qill  ?  ** 
"  I  used  no  effort. " — **  Did  you,  Mr  Wickham  ?  "  I  used  no 
effort." — "  Did  you,  Mr  Grant?"  "  I  used  no  effort  on. either 
of  those  nights.- — "  Did  yiDU,  Mr  Walton  V  "I  used  no  effort 
on  either  of  those  nights."—"  Did  you,  Mr  Waith?"  "  I  m^de 
DO  e£Fort,  aware  that  it  was  useless. "  Here,  then,  Mr  Smith  ^as 
the  advantage  of  the  Magistrates.     He  did  something ;  they  nothing. , 

*  Mr  Smith  made  no  communication  to  the  Governor — the  time 
;and  llie  distance  rendering  it  physically  impossible.  The  Magistrate^ 
are  asked,  *^  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Governor  on 
a;he  subject  V  "  I  made  no  communication  to  hjjn, "  u  the  ^swef 
f^  them  all. 
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them  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  ^  bereto&i'e  t^  4istinct|Qi| 
pf  a  few  superior  minds;  any  xnore  than  being  able  io  read  qv 
.  irrite  aipw^constitutes,  as  it  on<ce  did,  the  title  to  spholarship. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  a  personage  of  l)igh  note  in  the 
,dark-lpying  Sjchool  *  had  scarcely  given  nis  inge^inous  opinioii 
to. the  jother  members  of  bis  party, ^th^  they  <hopld^«/  try  al} 
they  could  to  put  down  infant  .schools,  biit,  if  th|s  was  £b^d  imr 
practicable,  that  they  should  then  talje  the  mnnagement  of  then^ 
joto  their  own  iiands,  wh^n  tu'o  Right  Re^er-epd  prelates,  like- 
wise most  distinguished  prnaments  of  the  same  sect,  stept  forth 
fn  -the  <»ty  of  Iiondpo,  cmdjinrnded  an  Infhkt  $Aopf.    This,  we 
think,  viMT  ))e  taken  as  p.  ppnclusive  proof  th^t  ^ueh  institiitions 
.  #ffe  aafe  &pm  mH  further  attacks;  idiat  lihey  c»n:np  kitiga'  be 
put  down  by  misrepresentation  and  clamopf,  bi^  osust  kence- 
forth  be  patronijsed  by  the  High  Chiirch  party,  whether  they 
wSl  M  BOw    We  UM)k  £H*ward,  We  confess,  with  confidcasi  tiope 
fto  a  «|imikir  consiunim^iQii  attending  the  Mephanics'  Insliku- 
tions;  and  feel  ali^ea^y  assured  that  their  rapid  aad  general  dif- 
tumfim  fi^iH,  upon  the  s^une  pi^ciple,  compel  the  enemies  of 
:  ^wowlieflg^-  io  take  part,  lipr  thdr  o^n^n  sakes,  ^ith  the  pnerail- 
:  ?Agttae4e^-^and  yiel^  to  the  currept,  lest  it  <6ir€£p  them  and  their 
.  ^ortiau  4ef  <^tber  men'f^  flopks  away.    T^hej  will  do  so  doubUessi 
with  <a  very  ;ba4  ff^Bi&d^hut  ^  tpbe  is  sweet,  •—and  they  will 
rflaiti 

loidlypratfaost^aiy  ike  lastitatiops  l^l|rfoniied,it  is  truly  gm- 
Tttf^ring^to  obaerf  e  the  mJmd  priodples  which  liare  been  adq[ned. 
T4e  ^ffMe  body -crf'fMmtHbutors  and  spbseiibers  are  on  the  same 
.  ^tlK^  «f  ffiennbars  ^aad  pmprietors ;  the  manikgeiBeiit  is  in- 
tvusted  to  pom^n^Aecfif  of  which  two-thirds  at  ihp  least  must  be 
working  mephanipks ;  and  the  iunds  are,  as  mn^  as  possible, 
raised  by  the  6irbscript»ons  pf  the  working  classes,  in  order  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  the  It«stit^tiohs,  and  tp  avoid  the 
'  feelifig.pif  dependence,  fhese  aye  the  true  fundamental  prin- 
jripJes  of  this  important  systein.  They  are  aU  recognised  in 
the  rules  pf  the  Ashton  Estal>Bshpient  how  before  us ;  and  the. 
lastdf  ^e  three  is  ^dl  xopmented  upon  in  Mr  HfaidleV's  Ad- 
jiress.  *  Yoij  are  not'  {says  he)  *  tp  im^iiie  that  this  lustitu- 
t  tion  is,  in  the  common  acGeptatipp  of  the  word,  a  chari- 
*  Tuusjpf:  ppe ;  that  it  is  an  <o£fering  pn  the  part  pf  the  rich  and 
f  the  learuei  to  the  poor  imd  the  ignorant,  ^o  !  it  is  an  Iji- 
f  jstitutipn  which  regpires  fropa  all  its  mepibers  yalue  received 

*  The Muap^ofiisiSi  or iicl«t-lHilers,  the  J^hsq8Qj^er$tt>T  PUUmpharSf 
^^lat  is,  the  Igiveni  ef  AiiSrncsg,  ■  ■  »or,  ip  ayoid  the  ambiguitgr  of  liie 
single  letter  that  distinguishes  them,  the  ScotophilisU. 
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*  in  ^retiivn  for  the  advmt^ejs  k  offers.    The  higher  classes  of 

*  society  come  forward  at  first  to  extend  the  hand  of  encourage^ 

*  ment^  not  of  charity ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  that  en- 
>  couragement  is  received  on  the  pai)t  of  the  poor,  needs  have 

*  no  mixture  of  the  depei^dejpce  and  the  shame  which  is  always 
^  the  companion  of  tfie  almsman  on  the  rich  man'$  bounty.  * 

The  example  of  the  original  London  Institution  has,  as 
]might  be  expected,  been  foflowed  in  the  metropolis.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Mr  Oib^n,  and  other  mo^t  respectable  indivi- 
;duals,  an  Institution  has  been  formed  for  the  Eastern  parts  of 
the  city,  in  the  JSpitalfields  district,  and  we  believe  that  steps 
;bave  been  taken  to  establish  (Mie  in  Southwark. 

Among  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  NorthumherlaniJ 
^certainlj'  standi  conspicuous.  Mr  Losh,  the  zealous  and  enr 
lightened  ^end  of  every  good  work,  himself  ^  man  filled  with 
^ariQus  and  useful  knowledge,  and  whom  an  habitual  love  of 
classical  Jiterat^re  has  onw  made  the  more  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  people — Mr  Turner,  who  among  ithe  first, 
years  ago  opened  the  doors  of -his  3Lecture-room  to  the  mecha- 
nics, and  w1h>  is  i>ot  more  distinguished  as  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  :ti>an  as  an  acute  natural  philosopher;  with  others 
.whose  names  would,  had  we  space,  adorn  our  paget?,  have  so 
strenuously  e^certed  tbemseLves  in  this  great  labour,  tliat  we 
understand  there  i§  not  fiQw  a  single  mart:et-town  in  ^he  coun- 
try without  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  excepting  Afton;  and 
there^  proceedings  have  been  commenced  for  founding  one. 
The  gratiiitovs  lectures  of  Mr  Turner  at  Newcastle  are  very 
numerously  attended  by  the  mechanics,  who^e  attention  and 
regularity  are  highly  commended  by  the  learned  professor. 
How  truly  x;/ot^  i$  this  discharge  of  his  duty  !  How  greatly  to 
be  esteemed,  beyond  the  waste  of  temper,  as  well  as  of  precious 
time,  in  bootless  contrcwersy  I  How  infinitely  to  be  prized, 
before  ;the  base  and  sordid  spirit  that  seeks  emolument  by  aS 
fecting  a  zeal  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  or  lick- 
ing the  dust  troddeaa  ^nder  the  feet  of  those  iji^hp  hold  the 
keyg  of  preferment  \ 

fhe.  suggestions  that  hacj  been  circulated  from  London 
through  the  country,  have  been  effectual  to  another  good  pur- 
pose; the  extension  of  similar  associations  to  country  labourer^ 
as  well  as  artisans.  Farmers'  bpok-dubs  have  been  formed  ii^ 
several  places ;  ^.nd  we  tfust  ijiat  the  excellent  plan  of  circu- 
cukting  libraries,  adopted  in  East  Lothian,  that  is,  libraries 
which  are  transferred  from  one  village  to  another  in  succession^ 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  villages  and  tlie  neijjli,'- 
^^rin^  country,  will  be  iipitaled  elsewhere. 
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The  system  indeed  appears  to  be  working  in  every  direcdoi^ 
and  in  remote  and  inconsiderable  places,  in  spring  a  beginning 
was  made  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  town  of  very  mode- 
rate size,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants.  A  Tradesr 
man's  and  Mechanic's  Library  was  formed,  under  very  judicious 
regulations,  the  subscription  being  six  shillings  a  year,  or  is.  6d. 
pier  quarter.  The  number  of  members  soon  exceeded  200 ; 
and  by  means  of  donations,  the  library  in  a  few  months  consists 
ed  of  500  volumes.  There  is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  such  donations.  Almost  every  man  who 
has  a  few  shelves  full  of  books,  has  some  volume  or  two  usele^ 
to  him,  either  as  duplicates,  early  editions,  or  works  the  con-i 
1;ents  of  which  others  present  in*B  better  form.  The  movers  in 
founding  an  institution,  should  bestir  themselves  to  obtain  gifts 
of  these  books,  which  are  invaluable  as  the  beginnings  of-  a  lib- 
rary, and  of  no  value  to  the  owners.  Lectures  have  been  adde4 
at  Newport,  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  secretary,  Mr  Abra- 
ham Clarke;  and  others  nave  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
a  similar  part.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  professional  lecturer  to 
perform  this  important  office.  He  who  has  learnt— even  ha 
who  25  learning  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  or  natural  histo- 
ry himself,  may  render  the  greatest  service  in  explaining  those 
sciences  to  others  who  have  not  the  same  leisure,  or  the  same 
command  of  teachers,  books,  and  apparatus.  In  the  Newport 
Society,  all  subscribers  are  members,  and  two-thirds  pf  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  are  mechanics,  according  to  the  just 
principles. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Establishment  in  London  has  flou- 
rished beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enlightened 
supporters.  The  foundation  of  the  Theatre  was  laid  about 
Christmas;  and  on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  completed  and  even- 
ed by  the  distinguished  founder,  Dr  Birkbeck,  supported  by  his 
!Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  Sir  K.  Wilson,  Messrs  Brougham,  Wood,  Hume,  Mar- 
tin, and  other  zealous  friends  of  popular  education ;  some  of 
whom  addressed  the  meeting,,  after  the  Doctor  had  closed  his 
admirable  lecture!  The  premises  are  spacious,  and  elegant, 
though  perfectly  simple, — consisting  of  a  commodious  house,  in 
which  there  are  large  apartments  for*  the  library,  apparatus, 
readinfj- rooms,  and  the  secretary  and  other  officers.  The 
Theatre  is  a  fine  and  fofty  hail,  where  above  a  thousand  stu- 
dents can  easily  be  accommodated.  The  lecture  of  the  learned 
"President  was  a  most  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  contained  many  anecdotes  of 
^e  shameful  ignorance  which  in  former  times  pervaded  all 
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ranks,  even  the  highest  in  the  state.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this 
discourse,  or  the  substance  of  it,  should  be  published,  both  in 
remembrance  of  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  pronounced^ 
and  for  its  intrinsic 'usefulness.  We  have  called  Dr  Birkbeck 
the  founder  of  this  building ;  and  well  we  may,  for  he  advanced 
the  money  (several  thousand  pounds)  whicih  purchased  the  house 
and  erected  the  Theatre.  '  Other  magnificent  donations  (espe- 
cially Sir  Francis  Burdett's  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  able, 
accomplished,  and  excellent  colleague,  Mr  Hobhouse,  of  a  hun- 
dred) have  been  duly  appredated  by  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  the  working  mechanics  themselves  to  state, 
what  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  had  no  such  helps  been 
at  hand,  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  raise  the  needful  siinis 
among  their  own  body ;  and  from  their  numbers  and  respectabi- 
lity, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  months,  they  would 
have  accomplished  this  favourite  object. 

Statements  of  a  most  cheering  nature  were  at  the  same 
time  communicated  to  the  meeting,  evincing  the  happy  ef- 
fects produced  throughout  the  country  by  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.'  Bath,  which,  from  the  composition  of  its 
population,  might  not  have  been  expected  to  join  so  early  ars 
many  other  places,  in  this  noble  struggle  for  liberating  thfe 
people  from  'the  thraldom  of  ignorance,*  as  Milton  calls  it, 
had  established  a  Mechanic's  Institution,  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Liverpool  had  added  lectures  to  her  excellent 
Mechanic's  Library  and  reading-rooms.  A  beginning  had 
been  made  at  Birmingham  (where  undoubtedly  an  earlier 
attention  to  so  congenial  a  plan  might  have  been  expected), 
promising  the  best  results,  in  that  wonderful  resort  of  skilful 
and  industrious  workmen.  Leeds  too,  under  the  influence  of  two 
most  able  and  worthy  men,  though  of  different  sects  in  church 
as  well  as  state  a£Pairs,  Messrs  Marshall  ^  and  Gait,  had  found- 
ed an  extensive  and  thriving  institution.  And  it  was  further  re- 
ported, that  almost  daily  accounts  arrived  of  similar  efforts  in 
the  same  great  cause  being  attended  with  merited  success.  These 
articles  of  what  may  truly  be  termed  philosophical  intelligence, 
diffiised  the  most  lively  satisfaction  through  that  most  nun;erous 
and  respectable  meetmg ;  and  we  devoutly  hope,  that  before 
another  anniversary  shall  be  holden  of  the  Parent  Institution, 
her  offspring  will  have  increased  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  f  To 
promote  this  most  desirable  end,  it  has  been  often  announced  by 
the  promoters  of  the  institutiohs  already  fcrunded,  and  especially 

*  Mr  Marshall  has  published  an  admirable  summary  of  Politica} 
philosophy  for  Artisans,  in  a  cheap  and  compendious  form. 
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hv  itiO!^  of  tfi€  London  Institiition,  tbat  they  will  mo&t  wiUinj^y 
ieud  every  assistance  in  their  power,  giying  whatever  informa- 
tion majr  be  required  as  to  the  jsteps  best  to  l)e  taken,  ami  tlie 
dijfficutties  which,  in  distant  places,  may  obstriict  such  designs. 
The  publishers  of  ttiis  work  will  conxre^y  any  appl$<catioQs  upon 
the  subject,  either  to  t^  Directors  of  the  liiondoQ  or  the  Olas- 
./fow  Mechanic's  Institutions,  «or  to  those  of  the  £dinburgU 
School  of  Arts. 

We  would  fain  hope;,  that  while  we  are  indulging  in  the  coo- 
templation  of  sujdi  pleasing  Bc^es,  the  M^sophotists  are  by  de- 
gi)ees  learning  to  bear  their  disappointment  with  an  oquafmind^ 
We  would  wiilingly  comfort  tJiem  as  far  as  in  us  lies;  and  for  this 
.  purpose,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  relieve  them  from  all 
doubt  and  suspense,  by  telling  jthem  that  which  wiU  compel 
them  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  They  cannot  put  out 
ibe  lights  do  all  they  wilU  This  much  is  ouite  certain^  We 
jshall  OQUctude,  therefore,  by  adding  a  word  of  comfort,  from 
one  whose  High  Church  j^rejudices  and  Tory  principles  seenv- 
/od  calculated  to  bias  his  mmd  towards  their  alarms;  but  who 
y^t  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  JScotophilist^  The  ordinary 
ofa}ection  bad  been  made  in  Pr  Johnson's  presence,  to  *  9 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,'— that  *  it  would  make  the 
•vulgar  rise  above  their  sphere. '     JJut  he  answered:—*  Sir, 

*  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  possessed 

<  of  it  will  naturally  rise  a:bove  tbo3e  who   are  not;.     Merer 

<  iy  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we  se^e 

*  when  reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  thecommoo 
f  people  keep  their  stations.   And  so,  mtre  higher  attamments  lo 

*  become  general^  the  e;Sect  lyouid  be  the  same. '    iJ^o^'we^*s 
JLife,  111.  S6.) 

■    '  '  III  II  i_    m    I  i|    I  I       I  I     I  II 

f  The  name  ef  these  great  establmhments  adopted  in  England,  13 
Mechanic's  ImitiUiiiimif  in  preference  tp  Schools  of  Arts.  The  reason 
given  is»  that  the  latter  term  expresses  a  limitation,  quite  at  yaritoce 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Southern  neighbours,  that  mere 
science — the  mere  pleasures  of  speculation,  are  fit  q^tal  foo|^  £of 
fhe  Yfl^ple  people* 
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MOTE.  TO  VUE  4BTip}.E  UFON  ^THE  I^OKDOS;  yj^lVEBSITY. 

We  baye  been  t^oii^i^eriip^  with  jnnch  attration,  the  di^ 
/cutties  that  stimd  in  the  way  pf  havipg  any  system  61  Religion 
;tanght  m  the  H&w  University;  and  the  mote  we  reflect  04 
these,  tbe^^nore  insuperable,  they  Appear*  But  we  do  not 
see  an  equal  objection  to  allowing  individuals,  to  found  Lec« 
tures,  on  any  subject  not  hostile  to  the  Established,  I^eligion, 
jmd  not  interfering  roueh  with  sectarian  di^erences — as,  for 
,  instance,  on  Biblical  Literature^  or  on  the  Evidences  of  C^riS" 
iianity — the  attendance  at  such  Lectures  to  be  perfectly  opr 
tional,  and  the.  whole  regulation .  of  them  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Uniirersity,  '  No  part  of  the  general  fimdsf 
would  be  Impropriated  t()  these  oDJects;  the  Lecture  Booms 
nrould  be  proviaed  hv  the  founders ;  and  the  lectures  them- 
selves wo^ld  be  merel^  a  convenient  addition  of  those  means  of 
Jnstruotion,  to  the  regular  combes — and  be  connected  with  the 
Esti^lifdim^nt  only  as  &r  its.discmline  was  QOQo&riP^  W^ 
jiiro^v  out  l;jus»  ho^cy^y  for  ponsiaer^^iQA  pnlv. 
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From  May  to  August  1825. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  a  Periodical  Work  exclusively dev<ited  to 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs.     No.  103.     3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Foot-Rot  in  Sheep  ;  including  Remarks  on  the 
Exciting  Cause,  Method  of  Cure,  and  Means  of  preventing  that  de- 
«tructiv6  Malady.     By  T.  Peall,  Esq.     8vo.     2s.  6d.    - 

Finlay sob's  vBritish  Farmer.     8vo.     98.  ' 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dxtiry  Breed  of  Cows,  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ; 
wkh  an  Account  of  .the  Lanarkshire  Breed  of  Horses,  &c«  By  Wil- 
liam Alton,  Esq.    6s.  6d. 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  edited  by  Professor  Jame- 
son.    Nos.  25  and  26.     Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Elements  and  General  Laws  of 
Chemistry.     By  W.  Weldon.     8vo.     128.     , 

The  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Brium,  exhibiting  ^  conjplete 
View  of  the  Public  Works  of  thiJs  Country.  By  the  Pafon  Dupm. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  4to.  Atlas  of  Plans.     1/.  Ss. 

A  Hand- Book ;  or,  Concise  Dictionary  of  Tern>s  used  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  By  W.  Hamilton,  M.  R.  A.  S.  Foolscap  8vo.  9s.  6di 

An  entire  New  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Science,  the  Arts,  Mja- 
nufactures,  and  Useful  Knowledge.  By  A.  Jamieson,  LL.D.  Part  I. 
5s» 

A  Compendium  of  Mechanics ;  or  Text- Book  for  Engineers,  Mill- 
Wrights,  Machme-Makers,  Founders,  Smiths,  &c.  containing  Prac- 
tical Rules  and  Tables  connected  with  the  Steam-Engine,  Water- 
Wheel,  Force  Pump,  and  Mechanics  in  general :  also.  Examples  for 
each  Rule,  calculated  in  common  Decimal  Arithmetic,  which  renders 
this  Treatise  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  Operative  Mecha- 
nics. By  Robert  Brunton.  With  Plates.  Second  Edition^  improved 
and  enlarged.     12mo.    4&  6d.  boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia  Presbyteriana,  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5-     Price  Ss.  each. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitch  and  George  Brysson,  written  by 
themselves ;  with  other  Narratives  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  To  which  are  added. 
Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.  8vo^ 
128.  bds. 

The  Last  Days  of  Lord  B3rron,  with  his  Lordship's  Opinions  on 
various  subjects,  particularly  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Greece* 
By  William  Parry.    8vo.     14s. 

The  Life,  Writings,  Opinions  and  Times,   of  the   Right  Hon. 

corge  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  including  extensive  Bio- 
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graphy,  Anecc(ote«,  and  Memoii:^  of  the  Liveft  of  the  most  Eminent 
and  Eccentric  Public  and  Noble  Characters  and  Courtiers  of  the 
Present  Age  and  the  Court  of  George  the  Fourth,     3  vals.  8vo. 

A  General  Biographical  Dictionary.  *  To  be  completed  in  one 
thick  volume,  8vo.  by  the  publication  of  a  sheet  every  week.  No.  1.  3d* 
.  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orford) 'to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  during  his  Lordship's  Embassy  to  Paris.  TTo  which  ar^ 
addedf  his.  Lordship's  Letters  t^  the  Rev.  Hepry  Zouch  r  forming 
Vol.  IX.  of  Lord  Orford's  Work.     4to.^  1/.  lis.  6d.    / 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  during  the  residence. (above  Thir-t 
ty  Years)  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau.     2  vols,  ^yo,     \L  Ss. .    , 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.    4to.     3/.  10». 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  knight  of  Ellerslie,  and  Guardian 
of  Scotland,  in  one  volume  foolscap,  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece* 
5s.  boards. 

Scottish  Stories,  Historical  and  Biographical,  drawn  from  the  Ai*- 
nals  of  Scotland,  in  Chronological^  order,,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  M.A;     28.  boards. 

Sketches  in  Biography,  designed  to  shew  the  influence  of  Litera* 
ture  on  character  and  Happiness.  By  John  Clayton,  Esq.  The 
Lives  in  this  Volume  are  those  of  Ariosto,  Metastasio,  Fenelon,  Mas- 
fiillpn,  Marniontel,  Bufibn,  Linnaeus,  Malesherbes,  Gilbert,  Zimmer- 
man, Evelyn,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Lock,  Newton,  Beattie,  Cowper,*  Eli- 
zabeth Carter,  Sir  William  Jones^  Home,  Eustace*  In  one  thick  vo- 
lume.    12mo.     7s.  6d.  • 

Yates's  Life  of  Chamberlain.    By  F.  A.  Coxe.    8vo.  .  10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  John  Sharp,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Col- 
lected from  his  Diary,  LeU^ers,  and  several  other  authentic  Testimo- 
nies.    By  his  Son,  Thomas  Sharp,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo. .   1/.  Is. 

Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  somei 
Account  of  the  late  Thomas  Bowdler,- Esq.  Editor  of  the* Family 
Shakespeare.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Ritson's  Life  of  King  Arthur.     Crown  8vo.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  P.  L.  H.  Clery,  formerly  Valet  de  Chambre  of  the 

Duchess  D*  Angouleme,  and  Brother  of  Clery,  Vrfet  de  Chambre  of 

Louis  XVI. ;  with  Portraits  of  the  two  Brothers.   2  vola.  8vo.   1Z.'58^ 

•  The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Du  Hausset,  Lady's  Maid  to 

Madame  de  Pompadour.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula ;  or,  Recollections  of  the  eventful  Life 
of  a  Soldier.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  26s. } 
French,  14s.  > 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Frisel,  or  Frazer,  particu- 
larly Frazer  of  Lovat ;  embracing  various  Notices,  illustrative  of  Na-» 
lional  Customs  and  Manners,  from  original  and  authentic  sources ; 
Correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  never  before 
printed.     By  John  Anderson,  W.  S.     4to.     15s. 

ARCHITBCTURE,  ANTIOUITIES,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Htisto/y  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London^  \rith  JVfc^ 
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ftiotrs  of  royd  and  dbtfngufthed  BetfOM.     Bj  Jotia  Bajley,.  E^i 
F.R.S.    Par€  2.  Afto.    91.  9t. 

Pari  first  of  Picturetque  DeRneations  oF  tnfernem^'nhhe ;  being  a 
Series  of  highlr  finltiied  Views  of  the  mott  intereitiDg  Stenery  in 
that  County^  Sketdied  frooi  Nature  and  Drawn  on  Stone.  By^  J*  6; 
HamiHom  With  Letter- Press  Descrifytiona  of  the  several  Yiewa.  By 
O*  AiNKfson^  Esq*  F.R.S«E»9  F»A*S«  &c» 

Hie  Antiqutties  of  Athens.  By  Stewart  and  Revett.  A  nen^ 
edition,  with  important  additions,  by  Professional  Travellera.  4  t ols^ 
folio.    To  be  published  hn  40  parts,  at  68.  each. 

An  Essay  on  Dr  Toung'a  ami  M.  ChampolKon's  Phonetic  Systettt 
of  Hieroglyphics.    By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8to.   98. 

Gddtcutt^s  Attctient  Decorations,    lio.  I.    8to.    128. 

Robinson's  Villas ;  contaming  a  Grecian  Design,  with  interior  view^ 
of  the  apartments,  explanatory  of  the  style  in  fitting  up  and  arranging 
the  rooms.    Ko.  2.    4to.    7s. 

The  first  part  of  Mr  Nichors  Collection  of  *'  The  Progresses,  Pro^ 
cessions,  and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King  James  the  First.*' 
Illustrated  by  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Bmgraphical  Notes. 

The  Eighteenth  and  conduding  Number  at  the  **  Progresses  off 
Queen  Elizabeth.'' 

No  I.  of  Engraved  Specimens  of  the  Archttectaral  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,  by  J.  and  H.  Le  Keux,  after  Drawings  by  A.  Pogtn,  Ar-< 
chitect.  The  Literary  part  by  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A.,  See.  This  mrni- 
ber,  containibg  Twenty  Engravings  by  J.  Le  Keux,  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  Illustrate  the  true  architectural  forms  and  members  of 
the  specimens  selected,  and  some  of  tbem  serve  to  exemplify  th^f 
exact  uniformity  that  prevailed  in  the  ecdesiasticri  architecture  of 
Normandy  and  England  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  Cen^ 
tury. 

No.  L  of  IHustrattons  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  betnj;  No.  XXXV.  of 
Cathedral  Antiquities,  by  J.  Britton. 

No«  XI.  being  the  First  qf  Vol.  II.  of  Ilhistrarions  of  the  Tnhlit 
Buildings  of  London,  with  Seven  Engravings,  and  Accounts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfieldt ;  the  Villa  of  Mr  Greenough^ 
Somerset- place,  &c. 

Bridge's  Testimonies  of  Antiquity.    8vo»    Ts.  6A. 

A  highly  finished  Portrait  of  Her  Royal  Highnesr  the  Duchesa 
of  Kent,  engraved  by  Thomson,  from  a  pahiting  by  G.  Dawe,  R.  A* 

No.  I.  of  a  splendid  work  called  Gallery  of  Britbh  Scelpture,  Con^ 
taimng  an  Engraving  fVom  the  statue  of  Addison,  in  St  Paul's.  By 
R.  Westmacott,  Esq^  R.  A. 

The  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  or,  the  Aviecdotes,  Traits,  Facts, 
imd  Relics  of  Paintere  and  Paintings ;  Sculptors  and  Statuary ;  Ar* 
chtteets  and  Arehitecture ;  Engravers  and  Engraving— «of  all  agea 
and  countries.  By  J.  Elmes,  Esq.  F.R.S.  3  vols,  small  8vo. 
1/.  Is. 

Young^s  Catalogue  of  the  Bf  arquia  of  Staflbrd's  Gallery.  S  vols. 
4to.    6t.  6s. ;  large  paper,  12/.  128. 
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A  Series  of  Plates,  carefully  executed  after  the  Paihtin^and  Seufp'^ 
tures  of  the  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  Florentine  Schools^,  kitendeii 
CO  illustrate  the  gradual  Advancement  of  the  Arts,  frohi  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirteertfh  to  he  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  W. 
Toui^  Ottlay,  Esq.  Nos.  I.  to  V.,  each  cootaiDing  five  j^tesr  1/.  Is. 

23>UCAirTON.        ' 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the 
Education  of  fhe  People ;  with  remarks  on  the  intended  Appficatron 
of  the  Schoolmasters  to  Parliameot.  l&j  the  Rev.  Chari«»  Ander* 
son,  Minister  of  Closebtxvn«     Is. 

An  Improired  Latin  Gt-iimmar^  extracted  dwefly  from  MacGow** 
an^s  First  Lessons  in  Reading.     By  the  Bev.  James  MacGowan, ' 
Master  of  the  Academy,  Hope-Street,  Liverpool.    Second  Edition, 
23.  bound. 

Analogiafr  L^inar;  or  a  Derebptnent  of  those  Analogies  by  which' 
the  Parts  of  Speech  in  Latin  are  derived  from  each  other.^  By  J.  Jon6s, 
lL.D.     12mo.     Ss.  ed.  ' 

The  Little  Lexicon ;  or."  Multum  in  Farvo  *'  of  the  English  Lan* 
guage ;  being  the  most  copious  and  complete  Abridgement  of  Dr 
Johnson's  Dictionary  ever  published.     7s*  6d.  botmtl. 

The  Continuation  of  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of  Enf^Iish 
GMmmar,  and  to~  explain  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Ihe  sev^at  Parti- 
cles.    12ino.     is,  6d. 

The  Economics*  of  Time;  or^  Golden  Rules  for  growing  **  Healthy, 
Wealthy,  and  Wise." 

The  Practical'  Economist  of  Time,  and  Moral  improver  ;  contain- 
ing a  Serif'*  o^*  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Tables  for  one  year^  ruled  ap- 
on  the  principle  recommended  by  I>r  FranMin.     Is. 

David's  Modern  Greek  Grammar.     By  Winnoekk     8fo.    6s» 

Wilson's  Infant  Schools.     8vo.     48.  6d. 

Whyter's  Etymological  Mctionary^    4to;     Vok  IL     2/.  2S. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Academy,  at  their  General  Meeting^  on  ^th  July  IS25^ 
Is. 

The  Edinburgh-  Aiwual  Register  for  1824,  Vol.  17.     18»^ 

The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of  tl^  Government,  Wars,  Re-' 
irgion,  Laws,  Manners,  and  Custonis ;  Druids,  Bards,  Pedig^^ees,  and* 
Language,  o^  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Modern  Welsh;  and  of  the 
remaming  Antiquities  of  Wales.     By  John  Jones,  LL.  D:     8vo.    1/.. 

Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  a  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
and  Original  Letters  of  Algernon  Sydney.     Edited  with  Notes,  &c^' 
By  R.  W.  Blencowe,  A.  M.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  New  Anrtual  Register ;.  or  General  Repository  of  History, 
Politics^  Arts,  Sciences,  aad  Literature,  for  the  year  1824.  8vo* 
1/.  Is. 

.  The  Cabinet  Historian,  Fart  I.,  containing  France^    ISmo*    2s. 
64.       ^ 
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The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1783  to  1822. 
By  E.  P.  Brenton,  Esq.  R.  N.     5  vols.     8vo.     SL  5s. 

Lord  Sackville,  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.     By  G.  Coven-  • 
try.     8vo.     14s.  . 

Crom well's  History  of  Colchester.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  12s  ; 
royal, '2/.  2s. ;  India  Proofs,  4/.  4s.     '        ' 

,  Lingard's  History  of  England.  4to.     Vol.    VL  1/.  15s.;  8vo,f  Vols, 
IX.  and  X.  1/  4s.. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England;  exhibiting,  under  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  the  Date  of  Creation,  Descent,  and  Present 
State,  of  every  Title  of  Peerage.  By  1^.  H.  Nicholas,  Esq.  2  vols, 
royal  18mo.     18s. 

The  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  M.  Paul  Van  Hemert,  by  L. 
Jackson.  •  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Foreigner  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.    2  vols.  8 vo.     1/.  5s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bank  Notes,  Bankers'  Notes,  and  Checks  on  Bankers  in  Scotland  ; 
including  a  Summary  of  English  Decisions  applicable  to  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  By  Robert  Thomson,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  one  large  vo- 
lume octavo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

The  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  from  11th  January  till 
12th  March  1825.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  and  Alex.  Dunlop, 
Esquires,  Advocates.     Vol,  III.  Part  III.     8s.  6d. 

Burn's  Justice.     New  edition.     5  vols.  8vo.     4/.  4s. 

Turner  and  Venables'  Chancery  Practice.     2  vols.  8vo.     I/.  18s4 

The  Law  relating  to  Horses  considered  as  the  Subject  of  Proper- 
ty, Sale,  Hire,  Wager,  Distress,  Heriot,  or  of  Criminal  Charge. 
Svo.    5s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs,  at  their  late  extraordinary  meeting,  claimed  to  themselves 
the  right  of  altering  and  amending  the  Setts  or  Constitutions  of  the 
individual  Burghs ;  and  a  Refutation  of  that  claim*  By  Archib^d 
Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate.  >  2s. 

Report  of  a  case  of  Legitimacy,  under  a  Putative  Marriage,  ^iei 
before  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  February  I8I1. 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.     8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Cases  Decided  on  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  and  Teihds, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  21st  February  to  27th  July  1821.  Re- 
pbrted  by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  ANl>  ANATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Numbers  84  and 
85,  price  6s.  each. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Poisons ;  toge- 
ther with  the  Symptoms  they  produce,  the  Treatment  required,  and 
the  Re-agents  that  recognise  them.'  '  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Eosebe  de  Salle.     By  Wm,  Bennett,  M.  D.    4s.  6ik 
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Illustrations  of  Acoustic  StuKery.  By  T^mas,t]|kchanah,  Cm. 
&c.  &c.    8^0.    9s.  64r^        .  ^^  ji      % 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  delivered  at  Edinburgh.* 
By  Alexander  Morlsoh,  M.  D.     3s. 

.^slie  oiyCboIera  Morbus  in  India.     3s.  6d.  ^ 

Mavis's  Midwifery.    4?to.     IZ.  12s.  ^ 

Mayors  Dissections*     12mo.     7s.  6d.  ^ 

Kylaiftd  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     18mo.  2s.  6d.  ^* 

WellbWft:  on  Syphilis.     Svo.  7ai  6d^^  -     r  ^ 

Practical  Remarks  upon  ^uligestioit;   oarticularly  asjyhnecled      ^^ 
ivith  Bilious  and  Nervous  Afrotidnr  of  toc  Head  and  o^r  Parts. 
By  J.  Howship.     Svo.    Ts.  *" 

Kitto's  Essayi  ^nd  Letters.     1 2nao.    ^s* 

Observations  on  Gout,  Critical  and  Patholdgical  ;  with  Practical 
Hemarks  on  the  Injurious  Use  of  Colchicura,  airid  on  Diet.  By  A. 
Hennie,  Surgeon.     Svo.     5s.  6d. 

Practical  ^Observations  on  certain  Pathological  Relations  whic6^     4 
exist  between  Mie  Kidneys  and  ^er  Organs  of  the  l^man  Body/ 
^ecia^y  the  Krain,  Mucous  Membranes,  and  Liver. '    By  J,  Foi^  ^ , . 
ijpooke,  burgeon,  Cheltenham.  * 

Elem^ts  of  Operative  Midwifery  ;  comprisin|yi^Dcscription''of  cer- 
lain  New  and  Improved  Powers  for  assisting  Dimcult  and  Dangerous 
^Labours.     By  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D.     4tOt  2Z.  £«.  boards. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  F.  R.  S»,,^urgeon  to  the 

ing,  &c.  &c.  on  the  Principles  and  PracticejlLSujdftrjr:  with  ad- 
ditional Notes  arid  Ca^^  By  F.  Tyrrel,  Esq.^pvol.  W.  tilh  colour- 
ed  plates.  Inbo.  16s.  ,  ^ 

^"^  ^  MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  Nobility  of  the  British  Gtentry,  or  the  Political  Ranks  and 
Dignities  of  the  British  Empire,  aprnpar^S^ivrith  those  off  the  Contin- 


ent. By  Sir  James  Laurence,  Kgight  oT^Talta.  Spcond  Edition, 
enlajjged.     7s.  6d.  '        ,    *' 

^  Xppplement  to  the  Etymoloj^pal  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, illustrating  the  words,  in  their  diflPerent  significations,  by  ex- 
amples from  Ancient  and  Mo4Brn  Writers ;  shewing  their  affinity  to 
those  of  other  languages,  and  especially  the  Northern :  explaining 

f  many  terms,  which,  though  now  obsolete  in  England,  nj^re  formerly 
common  to  Ddth  Countries ;  arid  elucidating  National  Rito^r Customs, 


and  hj^titution^  in  their  analogy  to  mose  of  other  nations.  By  John 
Jamieson,  D.  iPK  F.  R.  S.  E.  &  L.  2  vols.  4to,     5L  5s.  boards.      '    . 
An  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems.     ^  Dogald 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  on  the  half  pay  of  the  57th  Regt.    2s. 
tf     f^       Consideratiofis  for  the  Manufacturing  Populi^ion  of  Neilston J^ 
^  rish,  anent  their  Right  and  Privileges  to  Legal  Church  AccommocS^ 
jdj^  *      tion,  provided  by  the  State  for  the  Inhabitants  of  TCotland.     8d. 
;  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  tneCity  . 

in  former  times.     By  Robert  Chambers.     No.  IV.  &  ^  fes.  eafch. 
*  \i         VOL.  xLif.  NO.  84.  K  k  '^  . 
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■  sit     i  Cb^arlerli/ListqfN'ew'Publmitiojts:     ;  'Aug.       t.:. 

A  Critical  iBxaminition  of  Dr  R^C4illocli*s  Wprk  on  the  High-  JW 
«(      ^  lands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.   'V  Some  books artfiies  £rae  eiid 
4>&  epd.  " — Burns,     Pbst  8v#.     8s.  6d,'1bQards. 

Lord  Bacon's  Wocks^VoK  I.,  edited  by  Basil  MonlagQ,  E^d.    8s. 
Hints  to  the  R|rQhasers  of  Horse's.     12aid.     3s.    ^  *  > 

fgj  Coieridgc%  AicS  to  Reflection,    tost  8vo.    10s.  6d.^  ^^ 

^      ^  Smith  on  Breedfog  for  the  Turf.     Svo.     l^s.'  ^        ,i 

A  Treatise  on  Kail-Roads  ami  Steam  Land-Carria^.    3y  N. 
.^'^     Wood.     8vo.    14s.  *^      ^     ^   .  ^     ^^  .         > 

^^  Hint'rto  Charchwai#eiy.    gvo.     lOs.  6d.  o'" 

Duty  and  Advantage  of  EanjiJlising.     18mo.    2s.  6d.  ^ 

Every  man  his  o«rn  Broker.     3s.  W.  %  ^ 

Reviews.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Hall.     8vo.  5s. 

The  Oracle  of  Human  Destiny  ;  or.  The  Unerring  Foretelfer  of     \j^ 
Future  Events,  ind  Accurate  Interpreter  of  Mystical  Signs  and  In-  < 

«   fluences^  through  the  Medium  of  Common  Cards,  "-fiy  Madao^  le     ^^ 

Normand*^  12mo.     5s.  «  ^         ' 

J^       Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening,  and  on  utiting  Bkturesque  Ef-  »  4 

'  feet  with  Rural  Scenery ;  containing  directions  fof  layiirf  ^utj^^jid 
impfoviog  the  Qjjrounds  connected  with  %  country  residence.     B^  R...     -sA 
irt  Morris,  F.  L.  S.  , Royal  4tOy  six  coloured  plates,  1/.  lis.  6d.  exitra 

boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Milk,  as  an  Article  of  the  First  Necessity  to 
Health  and^omfiKt  of  the  Coijnmuiiity.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 
Mrs}1fV'iili$m'»*£|x^  to  her  i)aughter8«^  l2mo.    38." 
Nature  of  Value»i*  8vo.    78.  6d.  ,*^  -^   v 

Considerations  upon  the  Expediency  of  Building ^SftiAIetropoIitan  ^  ^  i 
Palace.    8vo.    4s.  6d.  >  *  4  i» 

^  Gilchri|t'«  East-Iodk  yade-M^uro.    8vo.     188.  ^^ 

r  A  Practical  Treatise  on  RaiC^  Roads  and  Carriages,  shewing  the  ▼ 

Principles  of  Estimating  theifatrengtlv  Proportions,  Expen^6,  4nd 
Annual  Produce,  and  the  Condidons  which  render  them  B&ptjy,' 
Economical,  and  Durable;  witfc  thie  TJieory,  Effect,  and  iSpense • 
'  o^Steam  Carriages,  Stationary  Enoipes,  and  Gas  Machines.     By-  T. 

Tredgoid,   Civil  Engineer.     8vo.  'lOs.  6d. ;  with  four  Engravings 
^  and  numerous  useful  TaBles. 

The  Art  of  Beauty ;  with  the  best  Means  of  preswrvin^j  and  inl^ 
proving  the  Shape — the  F%ure — the  Complexion — ilie  Ejes — the 
jLips — the  Teeth — and  the  Hair.     Foolscap.     9lC-  *" 

t   The  Parthenon,  a  Magazine  of  I^iterature  jand^rt,  printed  entire- 
ly on  Stone,  at  the  Typolithographic  Preag..   Super-royal  8vo.    Is. 
-  ,  Collections  frpjn  'the  Unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  the  latoir 

ACalebHillierPafry,  M.D.  F.R.Sv,&c.     Vol  I.     Royal  8vo.     IGsM 
.    pssays  and"  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  R..  Ay  ton,  jgs^^^v 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  a  Portrait  from  a  Drawing  by  R.  "^^ 
,,  A  Westa*  Esq.  R.A»     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d,  \ 

"*' #  FlorX Blfmestica,  or. the  Poetical  Flower  Garden.    Second  Edi- 

tion, enlarged.    8vo.    Hs.  '  > 
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•-  **^^        KlitmAL  HISTORY.'  «.  ~    ^'      ; 

'•  •    t^l*a  C#ntt)icu^'  contat»ng  iWSelection^f  thCLmost  Ottiaraentat* 

*         -Floweiing^  J^y^  Exoti^^nd  Indigen(ju|  ¥ree%  Sltrubs,  and  Mer- 

baceoug .  PjAts ;  ihm  Botanical  Chd^tV^  M^cording  to  UnhasujL 

%WP'Partlc8|ir8  erf  Tfiemment,  &|^  By  vRfairrd  Mouthy  FX-ST, 

«.        (;ontainih||four  coloure(|  pelineati<N7  drtwi^^nd  engraved  by  Wt|i.  j^ 

.'"^    ^  .  '  Cla|if.   ftoyal  8vo.    iJumber  I.  SsJfid^  (Tjaberconthflied  moMhly). 

^  IcorfesjK^iSiiiunk-SeclHelR^entori  By  C.  E.  Konfg,  Esq., 


IcorfcsjK^iSiiiunk-SeOTePCen^iar^        ' By C.  E.  Konfg,  Esq., 


4ra^oftMa|rusadefs.     iWl 
IstL'nK  Betrothed.    2d,  ThlV^ 


k6vELSA1^  *ltt)MAN€fe. 

Ik  w^^^w*'' "•■*Nf*"*»"^^^*v    ^Bft^e  Authcrtt  of  ^' Waverle}'."     Tale  "^ 

.     ^  IstL'nK  Betrothed.     2d,  Thivtal&man.    4  tdls.  post  &vo. '  ^/.  28.-JL      tv-    « 

ig     bJFds.  »  *  #^  *  ^^  ^ 

i  ^        •    Lochandhu,  i  ti^ft  of  the  3|fcte^n^Meentufy.A9fe  iro^t  jours  ceiix 
^^»         qi^  aime^li  U-tt^Au^sont  accuses  d'etre  VomanSques. '-iis  ••        '^ 

S  voh,  l^mo.  ^l/.'i^.  board^.  -  V   -«  1 

f  y    Tales.   "Ifymn  t^^fillijig*Auth6r.    ^  tdls.  ISmo.     lOs.  6d.  *^,  *^ 

,>.  '  v»'/.TheVTraveHe*s;  a^ale,  Ijpwtrative ,  of  ^he  Manners,  Customs, 
['^4  and  Su^rstiufcs  of 'M(|fern  Greece.  By  T.  p^,  Q.  *  Kipndrfcfc,  3 
"  '  yolf|ii2i«o.    Ws;  boardiu^  ^^  *>  m^ 

*    ^  Taloj^  Paraguay. \,  By  R.  JpUthey,  LL.D.     1  vol.  dl2mo. 
i6s;6(!.   '^  .    .  -»  ■  ^  , 

^  ^^    '  Matilda ;  a  Tal^of 'the  Day.    Past  8vo.  f^W|.  Gd.  "\         "* 
f^9r     ^^*^^*  i®^  *'*^*  Womatfs  Frie^dfe."    Bj^k  RJVI. 

'^^  ^         The  BiiSr,  ja  Poem. '  By  torfl  Iwtcliester.    ^o.    14s, 
-  Evfl|y-day  OcCtfrr^ces.    2  vols^crown  Sfb.     148. 


#15t  *lMbert ;  t)r,  the  Trials  of  ■feeliDi,  a  Novel.    Svols.  12mo.  *         ' 

V  iz.  li.  •    .    \  ^^lit*  >  ^ 

1(^        Ik^  ff  Old  Mr  Jetferson,  of  6ray' JPnn.     Collected  by  Young  ^ 

\t  ^  ^aJtfferson,*"  of  Lyon's-lnn.     \oJ.  III.    |^.  6cl. 
^  l^e  Refugee,  a  RoBMpc6.*^%y  Captain  Murgatroyd.    8  vols. 

IAbo.     I8s.  %  ^^ 

•    Gefsta  mmiaiforun^;  or,  l^rortairring  Mortil  Stories ;  invented  by 
the  Monks  as  a  fire-side  recreation,  and  commonly  applied  %  their        "    ^ 
^  di^boti^fCJ^s  filrom  the  pulpit.  »  Translated  from  the  Latin  ;  witkPreli- 


minary  GlMervations  and  coptou^  Noros.    By  the  Rev.  CharJBRSwan. 
^vals:*llK.    -m.  3    *"   ^^ 

[        y^  Chdteew  nd-Cfeolie,'  or,  tfce  First  of  May.    By  Mrs'^. IRdlfe. 
•i^Olfcl^o-.     10s.  ^    .         '         «lt^       ♦'  '  * 

^        'thtf  l^ilfege  Paetof.  • 'Consisting  oPa  series  of  Essays  oti  subjects 
,f^  interesting  teHhe  Sdigibus  wo^l-    By  one  of  tlife  authors  of  Bo^ 
t  .^    "'and  SoijJ.    Ss.  '''  #•*.»' 


yid  SoijJ.    88.  ''■  #••*  t**  *  ^1 

t  i      m^  '^^^  *^®  ^  All  HaBows;  or,  Adelaide  of  Tyrconnell,  a  Roftiance- 

IfBy  Mathew  Weld  H#stonge,  Esq.  M.IhS.  A.     3  volsj^o.  ^^  ^ 

•    Dfebritt'is  Parage  of  the  UnHei  Kittgdo*  of  Gr«*ritain  aifd 
Ireland.    2  vols,  royal,  ISmo.     tt|4s.   ^ew  edition. 


^7^'*  "    ^  .^ized  by  Google 


1^     ^  V^ 


t*^ 


^        514  f  ^         diktrterly  f^ist  of  Netas  mblmdians.      ^^   Atig*         ^ 

^  \^*  #  *  ■ ' 

■A    Ree«H^ctipn«i. of  Foreign  Traveit  op  Li£e,  lAerature,  aq^Self-  ^V- 
Knowledge.     By  Sir  £|^rton  Brydges,  Bart.    2  vols,  pott  8vo.  Igs.  "^^  '^ 
l^y  GrandiDpthef'fi  CKests  and  their  TUes.     By  Hi^rySlingsby. 
j  2  vols.     168.  ^     -N 

IkTheTwenty-ninthof  May;  ot^  Joyous  Doings  alAetlestPBati^^^        ;^    ■ 
^        By  Ephraim  Hardcastl^.  .2  voTs.     18s.  '4^ 

Fairy  Favours,  withiUher  Tales.    By  E.  F.  D.   Foolscap  Svo^y  5».^      - 
^  I^e  Canziani,  a  Tifa^f  Modern  Gi;ee^    2  vols.  A  too.    Ws.  ' 

••  '  Alffed  Campbell.     By  JIrs  Mofland.  I  l»o. .  6s.  6d., 

Leoflftrd  and  Gertrude.'    2  vo9^)ost  Svo.     10s.  6d.    ^.  ^    ' 

.                 To-day  ifrlreland.     S  vols,  post  Svo.     1/.  4t^  4-    ^  . 

V                The  Travellers,  a  Tale.    3  vols.  lli|o.    18s.  .      .^^  Hi  -r  - 

Y       Tht*  Ad  venturers;  or,  Scenes«n  Ireland  in  the  Iteign  of  EJPabeUi.  ^     ^^" 
►               JB^SvoIs.  12mo.     1/*  Is.                      ^   ♦   *  '^      ^   Jm 

Truth  apd  ANlion;  a  S^h.    ify  F.  R n.    2  vols.  12mo;      ^i 

',  Story  of  a  Life.    2  vdl^.  post  Svo.     18s.  ^  ^ 

'    '    ^  Pierce  Egan's  Aneedof^ of  the  Turf»  the  Gll|ie»  ih^  Ring,  and .      ^    » 

^,       ^e  Stage,  illustrated  with  Plates,  etd^ed  bjiTlfeodore  Lane.    Svo.    *     « 
Nos.  1.  and2.*  Is.  6d.  gacA*  '^       ,^  f         *     :  V1|^ 

^  London  in  the  Olden  time ;  or,  Tales^intended  to'  illustrata.  the 

Manners  and  Superstitions  oft^ariy  InhabiUnts.  CroM  SvoThOs. 

Babylon  the  Great.    By  |he  Author  oF  the  Modem  Athens.    2       >  . 
vols-Tpost  8vo.     18s.     ^  w  .  ,^   Vr 

Husband-Huntuig ;  or,  the  Mother  and  Daughters,  ^vols.  I2nio.^P^  '% 

s         tl/.ls.'-.  .  \,  ^  ^  '^..  ^* 

*      ^     College  Recollections.    Posrevo.    98.         ,  ^  j^^ 

Forty  Years  in  the  World ;  or,  Sketches  and  Tales  of  a  Soldier's      *'  , 
^  life.    By  R.  G.  Wallace,  Esq,    6  vols,  post  Svo.     iLlOe.^    ^         ^^ 

Massenburgh,  a  Tale.     3^]s.  1^0.     IL  Is.        >  ^  - 

a  Ambiticm,  a  Novel.  -  S'tols.-  12ino.     l/.  48.  -^ 

^  6'Hara,  or  1798.    2  vjjjs.  crown  Svo.     16i«  V     • 

Precept  and  Example.'  Foolscap  Svo.     Ts. 

Characters  and  Opinions;  or  the. Blue  Book.  ^ Post  Svo.    l(]i.6d.  *" 

Bcother  Jonathan;  or,  the  Newlar^ers..    i  vols.  poiA  Svo.    ]/. 
boardilk  -*  ' 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Northlandi^    12mo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

J  POETRY  AND  MUSIC.  ^,    ., 

^        The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  P^m.    By  Sir  Walter  Scot^BarU'    A^ 

fnew  edition,  in  foolscap  oc^avo^  Vith  viginette  titfe.^  9s.  boar^      ^ 
MArmion :  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.    By  Sir  Walter  fi6ott»  Bart.  ,^ 
*^       A  new  edition,  mfo^cap  oMvo^  with  vign^Clb  title.    98.  boards. 

Sonnets,  RecoUections  of  ScoUand,  and  other  Poems*     Post^ 
'#         8v#-    9s.  **     •     »j^    .  .  i 

*  Vhe  Pleasures  of  Home;  the  Voyage  of  Life^  an . Alleg<m<Al  ^ 

Poem ;  and  other  Pieces.    5s.  ^. ,  ^If      ^ 

^  .    Lays  of^  Mirniesjngers,  or  ^erman  Troubadours  of  the  Twelfth 

and  Thirteenth  Centuries.    Svo.  ^Hs.-. 
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JJL       tHRiaingViHtll^^PQ^ilr^ByOIiv^jp^^  a^escendi;^ 

^P  ^  orttie  Author  of  'nThe  DMcrted  Village. '    2s:;6d.     ' 

.     #The  Cotitilry  tlcar,  m  Drtfle  f(  Thrybergk,  ^  other  <iPq^s. 
Foolscap  8v6^    6s.  |f  .  '  '  -<"     '.  '  ^  ' 

^   ^       /   Ths  Troattlbur;  Poeticid  ^ketches  of^odern  Pietures,  4d        ^ 
Htsibricaf^  Sketches.    By  L.  E^l^j^p^uthor  ^the  '  unproWsatrice. '      *-  ^ 
'    12i»o.    88>  2^  ;.       ^  •  >* 

The  Poetical  Workij^  th£  Arrespondeno^^  and  other,  Pros^tft^fit^  *^  ^- 
of  Anna  Laetitia  Barl»qJC    With  a  MAoir.    By  Lucy  Aikih.^^lfr 
.  Tols.    8to.     1/.  48.       ^  ^'  *i^  ■      J"       ' 

j^e  Vision  (tf  ^HWe^.    To  which  is  added,  the  Vi^^of  Nooi.  ^ 

|^}^ap  8vo. ,  6s7^         **^  Sj^ 

J||  Tl^dyllia,  and  oAer  Polms  that  are  ext^  of  Bion  a1)|^  ^^^r\ 

^^L        cjius  ;  translated  from  the  Greek  into  English  Yewe.     To  which  ar<^     ''• 
^  added,  a  few  oi^  TranslatiQns,  with  Notes  QUitoal  and  Expkna- 

^  tory^     12mo.  ^s.  6d.      J^  •*-  j^ 

M  Thoughts  in^Uiynie,^j?By  an  East  Anglbn.     12mo.  Jjb*  • 

T  H^       Songs  vf  a  Sttp^er.  ^  By  Louis^Sj^art  Costello.    W.  •  Ts.  6dr 
'    Travels  of  My  Night- Cap-;  or,  Reveries  in  RhynR.     Witli  Sceltes  ' 
^*      ,    at  the A>ngr€^s  of  Verona.     BylMe  Author  "ii>f/  lly  Note>Book.' 

^         8vQj^~S,        r  '    *  "  »  .; 

/         l^ems,  Ihe.  Early  Productions  ofi^illiam  Coi^r,  BOW  first  pub* 
ifljfc.      ^lished.     Fjoolscap  8vo.     Ss.  6d.  i_ 


The  Arabs,  a  Tale ;  in  Four  Cantos.     By  Henry  Austin  Drivcrt^ 


A 


V    Fashion,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Bluftt  Frefjman,  Gent.  8vo.  5i. 
^  •      -     \    Poems,:  by  Mrs   ^.  Cpbbold ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author .^^ 

■  ,,  t  -     - 

^       ^     'Svo.     3S»  '  ,  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

S  ^^     ||^  Tte  VisionV  Las  Casas,.i*d  |i|^€r  Poems.  By  E.  Taylor.  8vo.  68.    <   *^ 
^  \,        ^^  Tathe  Dej^rted.     Stanzas  tb  the  JMemory  of  Lord  Byron.     Is. 
itt  ^       S^jp^lemejSI;  to  Pope's  Works.     8vo.'   Gs.  6d.  *^ 

Sonnets,  R^oUeHl^s  of  Scotland,  and  other  Poems.  Post  8vo.  9».v 
^      Facetiae  Cant^igienses.   Mi2mo.    ^s.  «. 

Sol3gs  of  Scdilbd,  ^ncilhl  and  Modern;  wjUi  an  Essay,  ancr 
w  '  Notes,  Historical  ^d  QritifSil,  and  Characters  of^e  most  j^aiinent 

t  Lyrical  Pc^ts  of  Scotland.     By  Allan  Cunningham.     4  y0fm^tcyft!k         \ 

^dpfnplete  Treatise  oa  the  Violoncello,  including  the  A/t  of 


^  j^uwing  %  with  easy  Lessonswd  Exercises  in  all  the  Keyi,  properly 
'•^fingMred.     By  F.'^  W.  Cro*h,  of  tfie  King's  Theatre*     1^. 


Jji  Jj^fl^eatise  (^n  Harmony,  written  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  in  the 

^      Conservatoire^of  Music  in  Uaris,  b^  Catel.  Translated  into  En^ish; 

with  additional  Notes  and  E»)lar|irons.  ^  12s« 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes  of  Music  and  Muskians 

3  vols  small  8 vo.     1/.  .  *' 

,^  '  P0l4p'ICS  AND  POLITICAL  EC^NOMV. 

*i^emarks  on  Fiar  Prices  and  Prodncfj^  Rents.    By  John  Hugh 
McLean,  Esq.  Advocatp.^  2s,  %' 
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5 1  §    .  ^^  ^Qu^rt^fif  fjist  of  Nm  Publications. "" 

Defioice  of  the  Laadet  and  Farasing  Inter^fjif ,  poH3tiD^M|*|^the    |^ 
Ruinous  Effi^cts  pf  any  Alteration  in  dur  Present  Sy^tcm^r^oi'ii  '^f^ 
tjt^mupBfhi  th^  itDj^rtant  c^ia^es^to  whiQh  it  would,lead£>in  t||e 
Fhime  of  our  trovernment.    ^  the  Rj^ht  Honoiii'm>le  Sir  John  ^ 
i.       SiDcftdr,  Bart.    Is.  ,^    ^  -  \  * 

The  B^v.  J!  T.  Richer,  M;  A*.  Prebendary  of  the  Coll^i^  .     *• 
9^       Church  of  l^outhw^ll,  has  publishedlrTables  shewing  th^  Single  and 
^     Monthly  CDntributions  to  be  fyiid,.pe  Allowances  to  oe  granted.  \ 

ti^  the  method  of  Calculating,  at  every  period  of  life :  the  yake  m 
the  AsMrancefil^cted'by  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  together 
mth  a  Syslfem  of  Book-keepi/ag/ecommended  fjp«,  the  use  o^  tuc^i^*  *! 

fititutions/  ^  ^        .  fl  ^ 


Thj^egro's  Meq^prial,  or  Abolitionists' Cftt|echism;  containing  a  ^^ 

jCk>mp^ndious  Am^ysis  of  Arguments  relative  to  the  Slav^*Trad$  .      ^f 

I  and  Negro  3Javerjr.    8vo.    28.  6d«                        *^  *4a 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  jPriBC^le  of  }^i^al  WeallW  By  J.  Rpokq.  •" 

/vo.  158,^  #  ':^     -T        ^         ^i.  ■ 

*>    Obttivations  on  the  Lav  and  ConstitulS&n  of-^^dia,  on  the  Na-     *  -^^ 
^ure  of  Landed  Tenure»  and  on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Finances  ^ 
8vo.    128.  '     :.    '    •  **  it  '        ^     ^ 

Observations  pn  Mr  Secretary  Pei^'s  House  of  Commony^eech, 
J21st  March  182^%iro4ucing  his  Police  Magistrates'  fi^ary Rais- 
ing Bill.     Alsoron  the  ai^noimced  Judges'.  Salary  kaising  Bill,  ^d    ' 
the  pending  -County  Courts*  Bill.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.    2s.  6^.  4| 

The  evidence  on  tht  State  of  Ireland,  given  beforerthe  Committee^ 
of  the  Ho\|Ses  of  Lords  and  CooKnons,  by  the  Irish  Catholia  Bishops,  J 

*Mr  O'C^uef,  and  other  wi^nessw.    8yp.     \^*^  T  ^   ^       "^ 

An  inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  Systeto  and  the  Law  qF  Mala-  ^  "^k 
lenai^ce  in  -^iculttiral  Dirtricta.  W  the  Hev.*  Cj^  D.  Breretq*  i.  '^ 
A.M.    88.     .  "    '  ,      '        i    ■**•  .       .^*  ^^ 

The  Rationale  ^  Reward.     By  Jeremy  Bexjtham.  %vo.  ij^.      •^a   # 

A  Practic^  Inquiry  into  the  Number,  Meaat of  Employment,  and  '  | 

Wagef  of  Agriciilttlral  Labourers.    JBy  the  j^e^i^  C.  D.  BreretonljJ^    «^  , 

-^.IVf/.  gyo^^Ss. ■  '  ■  ■•^  '       Vf  \      '         ^         ^.  *    ' 

Tlje  Marauder.     T^O  familiar  Epistles  ^n  ^rse/  upon  Irish  Af-     ''J-       ^f.  \ 
fairs,  tti^  particiUarly  the  r<E;cent  Parliamentary  L)|iscu8sions.  Syo.  28.  ^ 

AbsenteeifiB.*    By  Lidy  Morgan. '   Crown  8v0.     5s.  6 d*^^       *   ,^    . 

Considerations  on  Negro  i^la^ry ;  mth  authentic  Report^! ygt ra^     t    *• 
-^ive  of  thie  actual  condition  oif  th$  Ni||roe§  jn  Demerarp,  4i^4^i^ 
Alexandeif  M'lJonnell,  Esq.    8vo.  ^  *  .    .  4p*  -        ^ 

•       '     •TppoGj^AP^Y.  iyi^J,,      •    '^^ 

The  Pleasui^  Toujrs  in  |reland  ;  with  ^*  Map,  aif*  Itinerary  <)p  a     9f 
new  plan,  and  a  Dedication  to'^^  Booksellers  ip  the  Kingdom  of' 
Ireland.     By  John  Thomson,  5sq.     lOg.  6d.  half  hound  in  fcd^         ^  a 

The  Sqottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery 
and  Antiquities  <^  Sc^lpd  apd  the  Westerrj^  Islands.     With  a  de-*         *i^/ 


scriptibp  <^f  ^he  Princina}  $feam-Boat  Tpurs;  illustrated  bj^  ^^f«  i 

'and  Views.    Ss,  boards.  4  9s,  bound  in  r(d.  '  ^        /    •!. 
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U  ^  ^Lothian's  Plan  of  qg.  tCUy  of  Edinburgl^  ,  8s.  6d.  in  a  c^ise, 

Cj  ^  |(€jolourellJ                    .  .     •                  '               t                      *^ 

Bj  "  A^Ne^taj^uide  to  Edinburgh,  wllh  a  Plan  of  the  City ;  tg  which  is 

If  added,  .a^;etch  of  the  Pleasure  Tours,  illustrated  by  Engravings. 


Second  Edition,  improve^.   .88.6d.  boards.  . 

A  Guide  to  tW^leasl^re  To'urs  in  Scotland,  wit^  a  Map,  and 
'  '  six  Chart&^f  the  Steam  and  C^nal  BQ^s,^Edmburgh  and  Dondon 
>-^      Smacks.  7^^"  *     '^  *  ^' 


1^",    ^         i^yi^  ^^"^  Pocket  Road  Bo%  of  England,  Wales,  and^cotland. 
,^  New  Eoltion.     8s ;  with  maps,  12s.  «^ 

i}  M<^rittons  Third  Volume  of  the  Beauties  of  WiltsMre;  contain- 

ing wMan  and  thfrte^fEngravings,  with  Accounts  of  all  t^e  Anti-  *    • 

•  ^^      qujties;^eats,  Towrns,  &c,.  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  County  ;  par-       ^ 
r^  ^^     tjcularly  ^  celebrated  Druidical^Temple  at  Avebury,  MalmesWry       yk 

.     *    and  Laco^  Abbey,  copious  Listsi-ijWw  i*       *^- 

^  *'^\0'      A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hj^wick';  including  some  fccOunt.^^    # 
^  the  Mfti^s  an**Charactei^f*the  Inhabitants ;  <vit^  Occasional 

.^4^  Observations.     Tq^hich  i^  subjoined  a  Sht)rt  Es§ay,  in  je ply  to  ^1 

^       Dpctor  Chalmers  on  "Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Laws.     By  Robert 

*  ^   -^Wilson.  .  12mo.  *  5s.  boards,  .-.   t'  *    .    * 

^        V«t      ^'  *  '  THEOLOGY. 

^  Seri^ons  bv  the^late  Rev.  James  IJoss,  DID.  Sienior  Minister  of 

^  ♦Aberdeen.     To  which  is  prefixed,  a  M^ojr  of  hit  Life.     In  one 

^      **      volume  8uo,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  finely  engraved  by  Meyer, 


from  a  pBnting  by  l^obertson.     8s.  boards.  •  ^^♦. 

Scrmonyby  the  late  Rev.  Johi)  Jomistone,  Minister  of  Crossmij^      ^ '^ 
chaieJ,  wJ^pportrait. '  8vo.     10s.  6d.  Jboards.  « 

„g#m    y      Sermons  by  the  Aeveren^  Dr  Robert  Gordon,  Minister  of  HopD 
'         Park  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  ^  10^  6d.  "  .    .    ^ 

V    Milton  on  Ghristiari  Doptrinel'    Demy  4?to.  2/.it)s. ;  royal  "Svo,  5l. 
•     ^       |[*atin  jmd  Engljih.  ^        "^  . 

•^       ThelSemi-sceptic,  oi^ho  Comrpon  Sense  of  Religion  Consider^,  «*« 
I     4     .  J^  the  Rey.  J.  T.  JamVs,  M.  A.     8vo.    1 2s.  '^^ 

*>     •  #    A  L'etter  to  the  Clergy  pf  theDioceJse  of  St  David's,  on  a  Pas-  40 

S^  sage  of  the  Sepoijid  Symbolut^AjStiochenum  of  the  Fourth  CeyatMry^,  . 

J,  By  Jljomas  Burgess;©. D.    Fvo.     Si.  6d.  ' 

,i\  Psalms,  solely  upon  the  a«- 


>^tWor 


^,4  4  to  illustrate  some  of  the 

ai  y  of  the  Church  of  England. 


> 


T  s,  illujljated^by  an  Appeal 

to  SI  ures,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 

vio  a  \  Jgiddulph,  Kf.  A.     2  vols, 

Svo.     1^.  is.  '   , 

The  Gradual  Development  of  the  Offices,  Titles,  an4  Character^ 
pf  Chrte  in  the  IProphets,  a  Proqf  of  \heir  Iiu^iration. 
u       if  he  phris^an'siflre^^  ^^jteresJi^   By  the -Rev.  WiUw  Qutb[<i^ 
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Qttarierfy  List  c^  New  Pubiieations.  ■ ' 

•     Ang. 

■^  .        *►         "        ..  =^  V 

With'jiin  Iittroductoiv  Essa^  by  Tiioraas  Chalmers  D.D.    I2iiio.    ^ 
3s.  boards.  .        ^. 

Tbe  Analogy  of  Natural  and .  Revealed '  Religion.     Bj^r^^oseph  . 
Butler».LL.D.  Bishop  of  Durham.     With  an  Introductory  Essay,' 

Wilson,  A«M.  Vicar  of  Islington.     12mo.     6s.       | 


jv. 


Samuel  Rutherford.   ^Wbh  an  Int^ductory 


f:      ^ 


Erskine,  Esq.  Advocated     1 2mo.     48'.  boards.  v^ 

*■  lilosopher ;  or,  The  Connection  of  Scienl^''™'? 

t^  eligion.     With  an  Appendix,  containing  Notes 

Smbellished  with  Engravings.     By  Thomas  Bjf^'  • 

i^  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  .Walker,  Curate  of^'ruro. 

•v  Essay,  by  therjl^ev.  Charles  Simeon,  Gfiftibridge, 

3  Religious  Affections.  .  ^.'*  # 

j|.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  ereption  at'ierwsalem 

to  the  present  tinie.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.     8vo.     12s.  T      ^ 

SermonSy  by.  the  ^v.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  A.M.,  Curat€  of       ^ 
J  Milbrook,  Hants.     8vo.     10s.  6fl.  ^      ^ 

^  The  Fifth  Volume  of  ^e  Village  Preacher,  a  Cs^ection  oflflteort 

Plain  Sjsrmoos,  partly  original,  partly  selected,  and  adapted  ifc  Vil- 
r    .,  lage  Instruction.     By  a  GBergyman  of  Uie  Church  of  England,  12mo.  * 

J<J  5s.  -*  - 

.^.Jfi     t^  Grier'sDefeneeof  hisReply  to  Dr  Milner.     8vo.     12s. 
*  ^*  Davidson's  Primitive  Sacrifice.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  H^- 

'^  Ward's  Reflections.     12mo.     6s.  6d.. 
"^ewart's  Discourses  of  the  Redeemer's  Adventt     8vo.     10s.  Gd,  >\ 

'  pauben^y's  Supplement  to  the  Protestant'flr  Companion.     8vo...^ 

6s.  6d.  *'  .^     '   -  • 

JL    fast's  Sabbath  H^rp.     18mo.    3s.   .         .  '  .      # 

^    Hewlett^  Sermons.     Vol.  IV.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  •^- 

^  Cunniilgham's  Six  Sermons.     12mo.    3s.  6d.  •    .^    ti 

jk     (jlfoder's  Lectures  on  Popery.     12mo.    S%.  ^-. 

Evidence  against  Catholicism.     By  IfherRev.  Blanco  White.     8vo, 
Qs.  6d.  t^ 

The  Parish  Church;  or,  Religion  in  Britain.     Containing  tlw-^Q|j- 
I  " ^  jrin,  Learning,  Religion,  and  Customs  of  the  Britons ;  the  Errors j  ^. 
.    *#  Progress,  apd  Ascendancy  of  Popery  ;  the  RefornWion  and*  Jlevohl- 
tion,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  T.Wood;  A.M.    8vo.     10s.  6d.       ^  *: 

Gesenius's  Hebrew,  lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  01^  Testaigent,  '^ 
including  the  fieogr4>hical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  *i  Ezra  and 
Paniel.     Translated  into  English  from  the  Germe^n.     By  Christo- 
^:        |)li(?r  Leo.     1/.  4?s. 
^      A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Michael's,   Bath,   on  the  Death  of  the 
^      |lev.  John  Richards,  A.  M.  ^  By  the  Rev.  James  Pears,  B.  C.  l-. 
gvp.     Is.  6d.  .  ^ 
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5  U|«5.  Quarterly  ISiit  o/^Mp'ublkalii^n^^  ^9     /• 

k  Smoong.    By  the  ^^jjrt'hc^as  Frofpall  Dibdin,  ^.jL.  F.-ft.  S. 

8vo.     15s.  ^  ^ 

s  i^ermoiw  on  varimis  Subject^  By  Thomas  Rennell,  B.  D.  ^R.  S.  > 

t  00.     128.  >  ^^  li  .^ 

Sermc^s  on  variouB  Sul^^^.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  6.D»  F. 
,  A.  S.    8vo.     lOs.  41.     A  Ijimt  Volume^  b«ing  the  Foxirdl. 
7  Aids  to  Reflection^  the  Formation 'of  a  Manly  Character.  *  By 

S^.^leridge,  Esq.     108.6d.         t^  ^^  Jf 

II  ^   "■  "  VO'I&GES   AND   VflAVELS.  ,^2^ 

Ca  A  Journey  into  various  Parts  «f.'Europe;  and  a  Residfl^  in 

h  them,  during  the^Years  181S,  1819,  1820,  and  1821.    Bj^hl  Rev. 

T.  Penokigton,  A.  M.     2  vols  8vo.     1/.  lOs.  flJH         J| 

7  A  SpwnctvView  and  Aylysis  of  authentic  Inforio^ion  extane,  ii^^  !^ 

i  Origimir  Works  on  the  {{ftcticalnlity  of  joining  tM;Atlantic  a^    *" 

Pacific  Oc^s,  by  a  Ship  Canat^'across  the  Isthmus  of  Amerilp»  ^, 
By  R.JBJrttman,  8vo.    Ss.  "if 

^  TheWfenal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  a  Seamatfe    12mo.    7s.  '^       ' 

js  SmitnW'rance  and  Switzerland.     8vd.    9s. 

II  Observations  on  Italy.  'By  the  lat^  John  BelCfPellow  of  the  RdftL 

College  of  Surgeons,  Edbburgh,  jfb.     Elegantly  printed  in  pOff^ 
I     ^*    ^quaiTO,  witii  nine'PlaUff    1/.  Ts.  boards.  ^    '  ^ 

A  Historiqil  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Ikarr  Resi-    . 
J  dence  in  Soiitb' America ;  containing  Travels  in  Arauco,  fchiIe,Peru, 

and  Col^bia.    By  W.  B.  Stevenson.    S  v,QlSy  Svo.    2L  2s.  ^^ , 

Narrative  of «  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chileg^eriit  andW^e  Sandw^  Is- 
lands, dii|jbg  the  years  1821  aod  1822,  %q.  By  G.  F.  Mathisdn, 
Esq.     8vo.     148.  %  *  ^  ' 

The  BngMsh  in  It^.    S  vol%  post  8vo.  ^  U.  lOs. 
Galignanl's  New  mans  Guide';  or»  Stran^er^Xlompanion  thi?ocigh 
the  French  Metropcms.  jMs.  bound.  ^ 

Excursions  ip  Madeirarod  Porto  Santo,  during  tlie  Aii^mn  of 
f  *.  1823,  whilp  on  his  Third  Voyage  to  Africa.  By  the  lat4  T.  E. 
#..  ..Bowdich^  Esq.     4fto.    2/.  2s.  ^ 

Spaitfyand  Portugal  ( Worid  in  Miniature.)    2  vols.  18mol «.  Ifs, 
'  Price's  Embassy  to  Pemgl.    4to.    2/.  2s.  %' 

/  (^f9  Travels  in  West^  Africa.    8vo.  -488, 
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-'^i/fg^  spirit  of,  character  of  this  work,  255— errors  in,  256«ii»^xag- 
gerated  des(8Sptions  in,  259*  V  ' '    >; 

American  War,  ooosequences  of,  to  Britain^  284.  '^  -  '  "  '?? 

'^teg/o-^i^ora  Qf)urch,  state  of,  20.  J  |i 

'  ^i^ientS)  loft^r  faith  oi^  bj  whom  adopted,  460,  «^ift2. 

Antonio  Francesco  Gra%aJni,  Italian  Nov^listy  to  whom  onjqpBerior ; 

^igctract  from,  19^. 
Apf^entjceship,  Wilhelw  Mfist^i^  a  Novel,  its  author,  and  characteir 
of,  414 — par^ntlge  and  occupation  of  tbe^puth,  418— ^quotations 
from,  iajJ — passages  from,  by  what  no^ile  luthgr  copied,  ^8.         ■* 
■  Aswdaiion,  Catholic,  nature  of,  226— lyr  w^om  supported,  230.      ^ 
Auricwjiar  confession,  ludicrQus  story  concerning,  45,1.  -^ 

Awttian  Cabin««»Scharajttpr  jjf,  and  cry  in  Germany  raised  by,  470 — , 
system  of  reaction  in.,  ib. — in  what  subjects  of,  tept,  476— <J^ 
crees  of  #hat,  ^ere  3emanded,^T7« 

pacon^  Lord,  his  explana^n  of  poetry  >  35— Qburvations  of,  resp^t-^. 
ing  Universities,  ji54.  *  ,,      -iV 

Barbado^f  outrage  committed  *at,  by  Tvhi><n,byi;Qught  before  Parlia- 
menti  479 — statement  of  the  case,  480 — rio!s  at  the  chapel  in,  ^ 
481 — prbdamation  (]/ the  hisuf gents  in,  485-Ta^other  missionary 
sent  to*,  and  how  received^  488 — rebellio^  spirit  in,  exannbs  of,     ^j 
489 — nipok  execution  of  some  of  th^  leading  characters  irij^sg- 
landat,  491 — ini^^qii^te  parallel  of,  H92.  * 

Bede,  venerable,  interesting  anecdote  told  by,  23.  •        *i     * 

BenthanCs  Book  of  Fallacies,  character  of  ^fefe  ^ork,  367 — account  of  ^ 
,     his  doctrines,  368-^ttotations  from,  370.  ^ 

'  B^le  Societies,  Qfroneoto  ideas  en^rtaiaed  concerning,  455 — to  wJMt 
these  ^ompitred;  2*6.  /  *         ^ 

'     ^^loomj^fldf  Dr,  di|)iracte^f,  and  o{^osition  of,  to  th^atholic  Ques-  ' 
tion;^38.^'>  r  ;    '  ^  -  -     * 

Bocca0ciOf  Italian^o;^ist,  chaiacter  of 'hisijj^ritings,  177 — manner 


ofj^om  whom  borrowe^i^  179 — inventive  pojjcrg  o^,  touph  differ 


ence  of  opinio^  ^evajfe  among  Italian  critics,   18v— K)  %})^^  ^^     '-^ 
lays  exclusive  clairfk  l|^j*-sfvle  pf  his  fioyels,  18,^feafui^of  the 
mind  of,  i^.  '  '  1^ '*'     #  •#  '      u.    ^ 


h"^  ^        .'.*.-        '^^ 


r^  ^ 
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J^f^m^ammftr,  ^UgdiCn|cot{lb  oJ^^^lr-e^Rts  from.  244--r- 
>ilT^rop8led  to  bej»ught  in  by,  fo^»4i|aelioriJtap  oflPie  West 
Indian  I^l^|ras,  ana  objects  of,  494?.  JF  *^  '   *   i         ^'      ^' 

se  of  Mr  ^hrewslSu)  ^^ho4j^t  minister,  jtrfu^t  be- 
sa  of  jJbmmom  b^  48ff— passage  in  tb€?'speecl^  ^ 

-"^^  <^-     '"fc  "  .    ^ 

Cannin^i'^Ty  opinion  pf,  re3|Jecting tUroutrfig^  in  Barbadoes,i^nd  a- 

menSngi^ntjBAde  by,  492.  /  •    **  .>* 

(lil/w/M;  %J|fMon,  recent  bistjwy  of,  224— Cabinet  divided  ^out, 
^*  227 — brought  forwfird  and  carried  through  the  Corpmons,  ^£2^ — re- 
ception it  met  wit^n  the  Hoi^s^tf^  Lords,  and  bv  whom  laMfctJaK^, , 
>'^  HPIiosea,  237,     '   Jfu  "W^   ^  ■ 

^P#*: — ^'Religion,  er^Pahedshed  by  the  Protefetantsattempted  to b#-^ 
'VMremevedy.tf  0.    ^B:      *'*  «  y*  >:-  ^ 


^. 


IES^H^ 


^5  /•  conipare^ith  Jaoes  his  son,  S28.  %^      ^ 
"^haticerjbf^  poet,  to  what  likened,  48.        ■  ^  .  ii^f  ^^)^ 
^ol^r^oke^SXt  Henry,  his  account  of  sljayegtitti  thu  East  If)£es,  296. 
^erent  agelfan*^ 


ColonizeUiok,  motives  >^hich  in  different  ageswSnd  dountrles  have  loA, 
jjg  V  to,  ?72-^rom  Greece  and  Rome,  ,,4Pfe<fcpo  tietween,  273-frfia(Ka 

0  '  -Spain,  het*  object,  27^^ibuses  oC275-^ng|and,  her  first  efforts 

If*         '  ^9  27$ — ^b^r  fii^  stf£tkment»  2'iK-radvant^e8  siippo^ed  to  be 
^  ^onfe^ed  by,  en  the  MSg|country,  282.  |f 

'IT  Poi^et^ni  auriculai^,  ludi^l^Pr story  concerning,  451. 
\  .  Couisin,  professor,  how  persecutj^  in  Pigi^ssia^  and:'^|ure  liberation 

•  #    If  ^         %-        4,       '^.  u  |Mf        Y 

^■Ped^^JSir  Matthew,  his  dbtest^mi  of  impressmffit;  299. 
^Jerby,  Lord,  letter  U||  %)m  th^^^g  ParilAme^  indigowat  Answer' 
-       of,  492-ii»-»|S€queSee  of.^his  1^         497— par^lel  betweln  aA 
JL^         the  %isurge5^at  J|a|Mklots,  i6.  -!^  ^^ 

'  ^Pr  '  P^nstany  by  whom  j!(s  wise  espoused,  9 — by  whom  said  to  be  per- 

i  jpdutmon,  geoer^l^^eWep^  on,  by  the  author  of  Thpughtl^ftKi  Rer 

^  ,       collections  btt^ one  of  the  last  century,  425.'  \^9t 

Edun/y  prLin^rd's  ^coijpt  of,  9^bounty  of,  tcfreligious  establish^    ^^ 

#^     raents,  IS.  ..*•.  ^> . 

.       Educaiiot^  popular,  fligh  Church  opinions  o^\  thei1*f^Jection3^to  In- 
u         '"''     ^fant  Schdbls,  2Q8-r-^Mechani(SR'  Instkuiiflls,  218.  .,  'j^ 

"^         ^  Ertglandf  Alien  law  ^^w^ieij^J^rst  enacted,  100— tnd$t  ijmbrtant    "^ 
'^^'    Dpints  of,  in  \^ich  the  sufarject  can  be  vie«d,  10|*-said  td  form  #   ^ 
^^  part  pf  the  roy*l  prerc^ative,  |02 — Reas^s  advanced  in  support 
of  this  prerogative  l4|fr  of  nations,   104 — i|ypreme  power,  108-r- 
^  *      analogous  prerogatives,  1 10— saw.  conduct,  1 17^piir3g^ive  ovir 

-     *   -        pprt%  i!?Q^Mjs[gna  ©)arta,  124— prof Aional  authctfities^  12G — ^ 
prec^entl[pi48—Act»^  Parliament,  15%        ,  f 
^  English  cploijies,  when  6tA  founded,  and  by  whom,  277 — form  of 
goVfemmcnt  in,  278 — success  of,  279-7assertbn  yjspiectjng   the 


^* 


'    eaws^  which  led  to  the  t>>aiiting  ofiliesj^obi^s,  ^^|iO--r#«trJ©- 
tions  iftf-g81-*^conte«t«  and  independence  #r,  28g* 

jJMo»,  Infancy  of,  by  #hAt  xiarg^^erized,  174— «ecoiijjp^ag(^n  the 
progrea*  of,  175-*-Ficlion,  ASbieo,  undejU^bw  ij^ey  clfMe^ 
*     maybe  arranged,  181— tQ  whom  indebted  for  illustrating  sJp*' ^. 
^  point»itti|he  origin  of  fi^&i,  196.     j>  *^*  ^ 

FouchSf  Memoires  de,  charadTer  of  the  work,  66— his  owmexioaivith 
Kapoleon,  83 — arrangement  of,  and  to  what  compa|ed,  97. 
♦  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  popularity  ^  and  for  what  rfejson,  4/61  *-by 

i;  ••      nj^tal  party  reproached,  464»         .       '  "  ^     - 

%  '^i    WitfiamT  H-  character  ai»d  government  of, 463.  ^  V 

Ffl«aae5,€^i4pw*s  Book  of,  how  divided,  |J|^— these  collected  mX^     ^ 
h      one  little  oration,  386.  *    M'         '  *  ^k* 

Gcrj^  taslfi^pectllWkies  of,  what  to  be  refefi*6d  to,  415.        :   ^        A 
*  V-    GerniffJW,  state  of,  467i5-national  opinion  respecting  a  free  oonstitii^*  /*' 

tion  in,  468— iccy  t^d^  and  consiSquenG^'Of,  4T0. 
Godwin  and  Coleridge," parallel  between,  256.      • 
*        €hetjtes  Wilhelm  Meis^,  character  of  the  work,  414— origin  and    . 

occupation  of  Wilhelm  Mejiter,  418— extracts  from  the  work,,42(j;  /  ^i 
*"  — ix^at  cbl^acter  in  the  wmngs  of  ^u^obte  Boet,  borrowed  (mpat      Mw 

i     J  ^^  428-^losing  scene  in ,'448.  If'*      "*  .<* 

GreeA  Colonies,  their  independence,,  fi»d  consequence  of,  2*^  '•     ^ 

Grindjield',  Mr^  Jrem'arka  of,  on  the  educatioji  of  the  people,  207 — ob- 
*     jections  to  Infant  scho^  209-^to  Elementary  schools,  21 1— these      •* 
objeafions  aiil|ibred,  SfS.       ,f         J     ,     ''^  ^  Jt 

;  Hahit^j  natural,  a^d  acq»|lred,  transmitted ||i  parej^S  to  their  ol^pring;   j. 
^    striking  instjmces  of,  J57.  ,  ,,..  t  '-. 

^        Hardenberg,  Erince,  pri^  minister  of  Ru^,^lgt  system  renounced    ^^fc 
y^  H^by,  667 — to  what jpatfy  he  abandoned  liims3|f?470.  4P 

jfiffl^i,  indepemtence'of,  and  by  what  nation  aflMpwledged,  495.1^      . 
Ht/j^Mr,  the  hist<*-ian,  for  what  dis8p«fcv^P%  Dr  LiM||l,  S— pE 
in  what  superior  to  Lingard,  4 — of  wBSt  ai\aflmirer,  t6.— H  wh^ 
family  partial,]^d  reasons  for  the  same,  ^'  ■        |j 
^Huskissont  William,  Bill  introduced  by,  for  admitting  free  intercourse  . 
between  £^our  colonies  and  other  countries,  301.  ||L 

"^  Institution,  Mechanics,  where estaWished,  ag^  sqccess  of,  501— foun-'" 
"^  datton  of  a  Theatre  for,  and  by  r^jiqpn '^ened,  5Q^2^vas^ni&cei\^ 

h  H      dorStions  nmde  to,^d  by  wh^m,  503.  I  .^    ^:  ., 

Itidian  Novels,  by  what  characterized,  17t — cliief  aim  of  the  writers 

.     of,  178.  ^  ,  ^  ' 

-    Johnson,  Dr,  oWection'to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  made, 
and  able  an#er  of,*  504.  '  '   A^  ^ 

Kins  Frederick  it,  'excellent  character  and  high^popularity  of,  461.      * 

■  ♦  '-'•♦^ ,    ■■     ^ '  *^»- 


.*•' 


^  ,^ 


^^• 


'< 


1M  '<^v     ^  ^  *.   i?  ^"     rn^-x .,  igT.  - 

X^£  Johd  4>r  E«gk^G^err*  cotficemiDgrin  tfae  IuIIa»^NoieK  19|^ 

Koepenick,  an  ott  castte  near  Berlin^  £m  wbat  pi»Tp«^n«p  use<Jj  47^  1 

Xawmite^^iilature  of,  diaraiA^f^.  ^*'*  ^^*^A^^^  J 

'i^»%ancie^  upon^^at  i^unwdef^ided/  fund  faHScijof  ^  ^  jB  J 

*^  fence,  401— observation  of  Lord  Bam  concerning,  4o6.     '  *K     ^^ 

Jjftrc/,  Dr,  i)is  histqnr  of  EngAwd,  afi  character  ofH^  w6rk,  1—     Ifff,.-- 
^fm  \rh4m  it  wiln(p*1.a  comoarison,  ^^his  paniality  to  the  ^ 

Chuich  of  Rome,  -^-npiensibililf  of,  to  the  i^use  of  freedoi»^  6-i-  ^ 

remA-k  o%'  on  philosophicaHliV^torians,  7 — examples  of  errcwrs  fnto^         |^ 
vdbich  huiMpitJ^lic  zeal  W«^^  l^»  S— «dvocales  the  j|lihac3?tt    ^^^ 
of  the  Aigy, »  ^at  b wl  ref^S  for  aa  enum^ati^  o^^ 
v^  :  transgrel^i  IS^-laJent  of,  for  conceahnent,  2*«.-if Ifttautnor  he      rj^ 

18  fond  of^fibtrad|pjting,  andn^ional  antipathier whiieh direct  !»»• 
.    «  |ip,  27 — ^mistak^into  which  he  has  fallen,  W*       ^  '*'^ 

i      T.m:omb,  Bishop,  in  the  M^t  Indies^  repogflknsQieted  by,  apd        ^ 
chmcter  of;l^93.  Jt^  N^ 

Xor^;  Baconj%is!^W%aadv6#Ris  on  ^ift^^^lislitutions,  S54* 
Luthingtonf  Dr,  AitA  of  two  West  Indian  Sfaves  brought  forw  ard  by^ 

-  m%.     ^^  *  i 

Mil^(^f  John,  manAJ8jpt.^f,  on , the  Doctrines  of  Christt#ijt3^  by 
whoni^tran8kted,1K  ^^l;iracter  of  tlie  book,  S04«~-^cnSqcuAtiLn 
on  lie  Po<(|^i>f,  S07    j^irfttj  oS^t  310-^|here  peculiar,  manner' 
:  of,  moft  hamiily  display^  812^ — what  poem  in  modem  limes  eaa- 
'  be  comparea^i|h  the  Paradite  t«ost^of,  316 — Spirits  <^,  objec-  ^ 

^  dons  to,  32C^-pa^el  between  and  Dante,  SSS^^^publio  cowuct  \ 

'^  of,'de4f — ^duct  ^••ith  regard  to  Charles  I.^^atKl  the  Protec^i^ 
I      ^^^  3^--8tat^f  Engtiaiit  dbring  th^^j^&Wi  337--pros^ritbgs  of»  '■       *  \ 
T  ^     345- 
.    ^-Monopoly  ofuhe  ooionM  sapply,  supposed. advantages  to  be  jfimfid 

*  a/^^™»  287— burdfens  impoftgd  upon  En^d,  by,  292.         i9  ' 
^^firoccOf  emperoi^^,  sa^g^nduct  of  his  ships,  aiid  by  whom  sign- 

"   '^©*I^119.  ^-\M, -WW  t 

Mmenfds  of  Cologne,  Jptal  treat^t  of,  %72:  |#^      ^  ^ 

1^  Napoleon^  Menioir%  of, 'the  most  interesting  circumstances  -  of  Ins      ^ 
'         *Jiffl^-  66— his  fipily«  an^  lhe*^^ong  desire  evinced  by,  df  being     ^^^^ 
thou^t  illustriously  birih.  6?— his  first  arrival  in  PariM  and  by     ^    '™ 
whom  recott^esi^ded,  7oVISptiVes  toivfor  adopting  the  ^gypttan    . 
-V,       exped||$D^74^— acccmiit  ^  his  rietuni^  France  from  B|ypt/ 73 
^   ,'       —men  whl|{^ured  under,  97* '  '  ^  ^      1 

^04(0119/ politeness  extracts  on,  from  tbe  author  of  Thbughts  and-  ^      ] 

•  Recolleetions  of  one  of  the  las^CjDtury,  4^8.  *.        '    ' 
Novelists f  Italian,  number,  and  w^eim  of,  by  whom  part  of  trans^ 

laldflf  18^-4nii)yksionleftonthei^  205.  ^  j 

p      Oda$  Archbishop,  act  of  cruelty  committed  by,  10— by  whom  tri-     ^ 

unij^hantljr  related;  %  ^  *  m 


^ 


^    r^'^ 
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tfffbnces,  hf  whom  the  offender  brdbght  tS  punisl^nt  KiCngland, 
^     T      AQ3 — cansemience  of  this  defect  bn  her  jadic^fcyafeia.  qpct    in- 
sj.ngi^f,#4.    -  ^..e-        '    ^    ,  ^^    f^jM.      .- 

l»  ^<  yffrrTi  II  irnrff.  charactef  or^  a^p  to  whom  dotofuei,  S3&, 

ir  as    Osu^f  King  of  Northumberland/  ecdesiastical  debate  timiti&ted 

■-■^^        by,  85.  ^  ,^  H^ 

Persecutions,  raUj^uf  h|  Swita^rknd,-.^siA'df»<a$n8t  wliom  diffB^d, 
^  ■*«  390 — laws  enacted  ag4itist,  number  of»  aod  to  Vhat  cMifiared, 

^2 — their  offence  alt^ether  undefined,  893— reason  ur^Jd'  in 
'  '    ..    t|^     defiilce  of  these   persecu#q^  ^n-Rodiftt|^^M|^arle9,^hoTr 
''  ^  persecuted;  399 — fc^  whtom -opposed,  foO.     »' "     "i^         ^         ,". 

I-  Poetry,  History  of,  31 — the  first  of  the  fine  arts,  a^jfceaaon  of  Che 
saine,  S2«— what  it  Is  not,  SSk^-^nftterials  of,  where^rbe  fouiid,  63 
— ^instancei^of  the  phiaseology  of,  40 — object  <J(F,  45.  ^  ^^ 

Poetrt/,  English,  origstt  of,'4'7— *iMho  the  mornti)^  |tar  of,  48-^bat 
^'       early  writers  cekbratdl  for  their  prc^iucCions,  49.  ^ 

Punier  dog,  natural  and  acquired*  hamtlfy  interesting  tbscription  of,  ^, 
.  457.  ...  *       J.; .  •      . 

*   '       Ptkteness,  national,  i^as  of  the  author  of  Thoughts  a«ApLecciUMtions 
on,  4^8.    '  '  ,  ^ . 

Proiec^r^  Puiblic,  none  in  Englaod,  40Si^con^queiice  to  Uie  pMblic,  ^ 
'     of  tfcis' defect  in  their  judicial  ^system,  and  insta]B|.*e8  o^^404-^h^*' 
whom  these  broug)i^t  to  punishment,' 906*— aFgum£ii|pf  for  the  ff^  \ 
cessily  of,  407 — by  whom  this  measure  only  adiroqit€d>^«08. 
«*  'Pmitans,  drees  «nd  charaoier  of,  338.  '   ^ 

C  Prussia,  Ustory  c  ' 

\,  ^    ,         state  of,  aftef 

'•<    her  froo»!ier  6t  c-     .         . 

peared  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  469^>what  office  ^die  perfioMbed 
t0  the  Holy  Alliance,  471 — Iser  literati  how  fttfisecuted  ifiAK^— ^ 
what  distinguished  melipunished,  an(^r  what  reason,  AH^S^^^^ 
^^  '    sities  in^  td  whai  degrading  inspection  ^bjected,  4>74'--^hiiiige|^ 

internal  and  external  .constitution  dtf^d^neyf  inqjHsiUon  0t%^*. 
*^t.     iiized  IB.  in  tha  yefr  1823^  476— witl|^he  app^obilfon  ?jf  what 
'.  "      rcabinei^aid  toAe^'organteed,  478.      •  #        0       *" 

;  ^'^      ^uahef's,  sect  of,'  their  i»ammo^s^tteu»renc^  inythe  utter .  abolifbn 
V       r        ofthd?61aveTi»ite,495.  .,  '    • 

.  Quantity,  Latin,  b'lunders  jj||  diade  in^arliameaV*^  ^  mhmn^ASS. 

'  Quarter^  list  of  New  Pubiic«ioiis,  26 1 ,  506.  >*    ^     ■ 

».       *•  *  ..  •       -i^  '        ' 

f      ^^  ^        Ri^ner,  Mr;  Methodist  nawiionary  sent  tojfce  laM^I  'of  3ariadoes, 
*     '       r^ut  nit  permitted  t#^  land,  4fit8.  f  ^      ,    . 

Unl&igK  ^r  Walter,  characiw  6f  M^  pO«ryy  Mid  qaotaticMls  fronn  55!  * 
r  i^e//g2o»,Xath»!ic,  errors  of  the  Protestants  cgj^^lfrfttng,  ^I00^pted 

•    to  be  removed,  451 -^ludicrous  stofijr  of,  452.'     ;»      -     ' 
Rochat,  Mr  Charles,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospd,  how  persieiCited-ia 
Switzerland,  and  for  what  oflfence,  399.  \^         '         y       ^^ 

.    ^^  HF'-    ...    ,   .  ■ 

r^  ^  ■        •►      >  *  .  Digiti^yLnOO^le 


k            R  to  be  tofd,  and  tiine  6c- 

i  h.  from  whaf  imitated,  i^^ 

'          *%  ^tractttpm -«)]e  Falco^HL 

K'>  d  thefr»relac»e  tte#si^ 

■g'  '            ••        •             »• 

iL  ,     _      ..                    ^                    ^  ved  from,  326. 

ree  trade  with  the    \ 


Hi 


mmnsqnt  Mr,  bills  brought  in  by,  resnecting  a&ee 
AlSolomes,  and  goOd'ofNQSequeno^  of,  301.     flN'^  \ 


Shretosburj/i^r,  a  Methodist  niinister,^Ponduct  of,  and  how  tmted 
U^.  \gat  BarblHbe||^0 — chP^ges  bfoti^ht  against  him, ''4<81i— riots  at 

^         -the  chapel  ot5l^52 — interview  between  the  Governor  and,  488 — 
:  tl^apel  ofLpulled  down,  484'-^quits  the  Island  ai^arriues  at  Stpf 

^^   Vincehtj'ls? — dof^raents  concj||Hing,  given  to  |he^overnor,  yd 
^  "••consem^ences^f,  488.  if^ 

;|^  Spanish  eolonies,  for  what  purpose  resoj^fed  to,  274 — ogpressive^  re- 

gnliitions  in,  and  consequences  of,  275 — rebellion  in^*'g76.      -i^ 
>     -^      Spenser,  |[JI  inventive  fancy,  to  whom  coidpared,  52. 

I  ^traparola,  indebted  to,  for  iliustiating  some  points  in  the  origin  of 

Sydney y  Sir  Philip,  his  character  and  poetry  of,  51 — where  his  faore 
^  was  won,  52.  *  '  "Ik 

I      ™  vSwtzerlapd^  religious  persecution  in,  and  against  whom  directed,  SSSP 
f      t^  l|r  '^awsi enacted  against,  number  of,  and  to  what  4fompared,  392 — • 
.  th#  o£Pencdb]uite  undetermined,  393 — retson  ur|ed  ra  defence  of 
these  pers^utions,  397 — R^chat,  li.  Charles,  how  pots^iftedy 
399— ||r  wnom  Aese  pers^tions  opposed>  400.  ^^ 

Taste,  to  what  it  oWes  its  origin  in  diffii|<&nt  countries,  409— -how  ac- 
4|counted  ^  for,  410 — difference   of,    betwixt  Eflgland  and  Franc^ 

*ii||fc-— German»p?Bculiarities  of,  |p  what  to  be  referred  to,  415^ 


.^  ^  ts  and  KecoHection«{by  one  ^heiasUceikurjn  extreme  life^* 
rality.  of  th^uther  of,  450 — respdfiing  the  Cathofics,  451 — erro-A 

'  neooi  ijieas  with  regard^o  education  gipccessfully  combated,'  452      i 
— ^inc^bctness  wit^regard  to  languages,  4ii5 — ch|gMrer  of  th^ 
work,  ancBltq^using  extracts  from,  457 — on  nafenal  poutenoss,  45l^ 


17»iv«r5f^cV5  of  OxforS' and  Cambridge,  high  antiquity  of,  3^— their  '^ 

iBiance  with  the  Cfiprch,  and  consequence  of,  S48 — seittleid  opinion 
^f  all  i^Dgland  respecting,  349 — expense  of  education  at/|k50 — 
^tudiQnts  of,  compared  firith  those  of  the  Scotch  universities^  353. 
Vnwersity,  New,  ift  Jbpndon,  ()roposals  for  founding,  348 — advan- 
tages to  aMruttfrom,  354« — first  step  taken  fbr  the  promotion  of 
>       ^lp>  measure,  358 — objections  made  to  some  parts  of  the  arrange-       ^ 
"^         ment  ably  rdfeted,  360~a  sketch  of  its  outline,  362 — conduct  of 
^       th^^vernment  respecting,  363 — objections  to  tire  use  di  the  word 
^^  Uni^ihsity  applied  to,  365. 
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FiaHiOy  Congress  at,  and  by  whom  dissol wi>\69«  ^  /S 

^^  Vincent* s^  St,  arrival  of  Mr  Shrew Aury  the  Methom^t  minister  fron 
|f!^  Barbadoes  at^  and  enibarrassotent/iAxhe  (governor  of,  by  tne  af 
*'.-•        rival  of  such  a  visitor,  488. 

Von  Stein,  Prussian  minister,  character  of,  463 — effects  of  fais  sys- 
tem of  government,  464 — ^what  it  tended  to  dev^fop,  465 — whal 
association  founded  by,  466 — by  whom  persecuted  and  outlawed, 
ib, — by  whono^iittem  of  entirely  renounced,  46T. 

fMB-dittw/A,  Mr,  characl(|kof,259*^         '  ^ 

Wynne^  Mr,  important  qtiestion  asked  by,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 109. 

Yorh^  Duke'of,  his  speech  respiting  Catholic  emancipation  discus- 
\.  sed,  234.  "^  ^^^ 
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